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Empire under the Authority of CoBstaotine. 


The balance of power established by Diocletian subsisted 
longer than while it was sustained by the firm and dexterous hand ooBSuioa. 
of the founder. It required such a fortunate mixture of different 
tempers and abilities, as could scarcely be found or even expected a 
second time; two emperors without jealousy, two Ciesars without 
ambition, and the same general interest invariably pursued by four 
independent princes. The abdication of Diocletian and Maximian 
was succeeded by eighteen years of discord and confusion. The 
empire was afflicted by five civil wars; and the remainder of the 
time was not so much a state of tranquillity as a suspension of arms 
between several hostile monarchs, who, viewing each other with an 
eye of fear and hatred, strove to increase their respective forces at 
the expense of their subjects. 

As soon as Diocletian and Maximian had resigned the purple, cxi^r 
their station, according to the rules of the new constitution, was 
filled by the two Cssars, Constantius and Galenas, who immediately 

II. 1 
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2 THE DEGLIEB AED FALL [Chap. XIT. 

assumed the title of Augustus (1). The honours of seniority and 
precedence were allowed to the former of those princes, and he con- 
tinued under a now appellation to administer his ancient department 
of Gaul, Spain, and Britain. The government of those ample pro- 
vinces was sufficient to exercise his talents, «nd to satisfy his ambi- 
tion. Clemency, temperance, and moderation, distinguished the 
amiable character of Constantins, and his fortunate subjects had fre- 
quently occasion to compare the virtues of their sovereign w ith the 
passions of Maximian, and even with tlicarts of Diocletian (2). In- 
stead of imitating their eastern pride and magniGcence, Constantius 
preserved the modesty of a Roman prince. He declared with un- 
aiTect(>d sinoeiily, that hia moal vElaed treassiixxwas in the hearts 
of his people, and that, whenever the dignity of the throne, or the 
danger of the state, required any extraordinary supply, he could 
depend with conGdence on their gratitude and liberality (3). The 
provincials of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, sensible of his worth, and 
of their < own happwese^ reflected with ansiety. en the decUning 
health of the emparwr ConstwhHs, and the tender age of Ids nume- 
rous family, the issue of lus second marriage with the daughter of 
Maximian. * 

The stern temper of Galerius was cast in a very different mould ; 
and wliile he commanded the esteem of his subjects, he seldom con- 
descended to solicit their affections. His fame in arms, and above 
all, the success of the Persian war., had elated his haughty mind, 
which was naturally impatient of a superior, or even of an equal. 
If it were possible to rely on the parUal testimony of an injudicious 
writer, we might ascribe the abdication of Diocletian to the menaces 
of Galerius, and relate the particulars of a private conversation be- 
tween the two princes, in which the forma* discovered as much pu- 
sillanimity as the latter displayed ingratitude and arrogance (4). 

(I) K tic (Coa«idcfatlorwair U GfuiUcar «UA.IKi««Miciioc Am loiD^ip*. c. 17.) hi|x 

posM, on lbr> aiidiorllT of Orti<!ut and Eiinobitis, that, on tbU occasion, the empire, Tor the first 
time, wn« ready dlridoil into parts. It as AlBoulit bowewr, to discor^r in whst respect tbs 
pUo of Gslshiu dilTcrcd Xrom that of U.scletiaa. 

(7) Hlc non m<xio aroaFiilts, wsl etiam vcneraliitfs Callls fbil ; pnecipnc quod Dioclotiaiti su<pwtam 
pradnUisn, etlsxlmhsi fiSS^niBMUln TislcatlMii iapeio csmsoraol. Bnirop. Brevisr. x. u 

(3) Divitiii ProYiacialinm (mcl. prorinttornm^ ac phTsioruoi sluilcns, Usd couuuoda non admo* 
dum alTectans ; duceniupie melius puhlicas opes a priratls balx'ri, ipiam intra unum clamlmm ro- 
■ovsri. Id. IbkU He esnind tUi maxim m Ibr,. tlisl wbcitetcr Us gate sn ontertaioisoatt bs 
was obliged to borrow a service of plate. 

(4) Laclantlus dc Vort. Pefsecotor. c. 18. Vero iW parlfriilars of Ibis conference more con- 

slftoDt with truth and dccencr, wo mlglit itUl nk; bow they came to tbe knonl«Nlgr of an ohsesro 
rhctoricisD? * But then* arc many hislvrians who pot us in mintl of ilm admirable saying of iho 
great Condc to Cardinal dc Itetz: Cos corpiins none foot |tarler ot aglr, cotnnic fls auroient fait 

^ enx»mla«s k noiro plaot.'* 


* Thii attack upon l.actaDtiut ii onfounded. 
Laclanlius was so far from having been an ob* 
scurr rbeloricisB, Uist be hs«l' taught rhetoric 
publicly, and with tbe greatest succesa, first in 
Afrios,, and aftorwaitU-is !licn«ifais. His r^Ni* 
taliott obiaiiu'd him the esteem of CoQsUAUoe» 


wbo invited bim to his court, and entnisU'd to 
him tbe education of his son Crispus. Tbe facts 
which he relates look place during bis own tinu<; 
he cannot bo accused of dithonesly or iro|K)s> 
Bire. SaUf ma vixiase trbUrabor et ofliciuis 
houuuU implcwe si Ul>or incus alii{uos honuacs« 
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But these oBscure anecdotes are sufTtciently refuted by an impartial 
view of the character and condnet of Diocletian. Whatever might 
otherwise have been his intentions, if ho bad apprehended any 
danger from the violence of Galerius, his good sense would have 
instructed him to prorent the ignominious contest; and as he had 
beld the scaptm with glory, he would have resigned it without 
disgrace. 

After the elevation of Constantius and Galerinsto tho rank of du- 
gusti, two new Ctumrs were required to supply their place, and to Sevenis and 
complete Ihesystemof the Impwial government. Diocletian was sin- 
oerely desirous of withdrawing himself from the world ; he consi- 
dered Galerius, who had married bis daughter, as the firnacst sup- 
port of his family and of the empire; and he consented, without 
reluctance, that his successor should assume the merit as well as the 
envy of the important nomination. It was fixed without consult- 
ing the interest or inclixialion of Uie princes of . the West. Each oC 
Uiem had a son who was arrived at the age of manliood, and who 
might have been deemed the most natural candidates for Uio vacant 
hoDoar. But the impotent resentmont.of Maximiaarwas no longer 
to be dreaded' ; and the moderate Constantius,. though he might de- 
spise the dangers, was humanely apprehensivo of the edamities of 
civil war. The two persons whom Gaterius- promoted tn the rank, 
of Cssar, were, much better suited to serve the 'views of his ambi- 
tion ; and their principal recommendation seems to have consisted 
in the want of merit or personal consequence. Tho first of tiicse 
was Daza, or, as he was afterwards called, Maximin, whose mother 
was the sister of Galerius. Tho unexperienced youth still betrayed 
by his manners and language his rustic education, when, to his 
own astonishment, as well as that of the worldi he was invested by 
Diocletian with the purple, exalted to the dignity of Ciesar, and en- 
trusted with the sovereign command of Egypt and Syria (5). At the 
same time, Severus, a faithful servant,, addicted to pleasure, but not 
incapable of business, was sent to Mflan,. to receive, from the reluc- 
tant hands of Maximian, the Cteaarian ornaments, and the possession 
of Italy and Africa (6). According to tlie forms of die constitution, 

Severus acknowlfed^ the supremacy of the western emperor ; but 


(5) Sobbtas nof«r a pacoft bo i et is (t^ LsctHatn* de Kl P. Ck 19.) bUsUb ScuUrius, coo> 

tiono Protector, mox Trifannus, postrldio Caesar, accepU Oricotem. AavcAias is too liberal 

Id Uim tW wbolo portioo ol Diodotian. 

(6) Hit diligeoco ood fidebtr are ao^mraledged eren by Lactaatios, de U» P» a IB. 


ab <*rroriba liberate, ad iirr ctsletlo dlmerti. of cifaiWswvtresaiMoBee. Butlbeaiubonltip 
DrOpif. T>H, cap. W. Tho elogoroco of lae- oC the iroalbo is by »• laeaos oortaiiu Tbafamo 
lamfm has cowed him to be called the Chrio^ ofXadaiitim for (doqueoee as well as for iniih, 
tSan Clccro. Aoon. Geot.— O. worid safar »o loss if H shoold^lm sdjadged U> 

Tct wr napreiodiced persoo oa« raad thir saawtiaore^^-obsearerhatorictaa.'’ Mauo, in bit 
coarse and particniar prirato cooTewallon of tho lotwo Coostmlias daagroiaco, cooevrt on this 
two cnpenMi, w'ilhout assenting to the justice point adtbi G&bboft. Aaylaga, 
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he vras absolutely devoted to the commands of his benefactor Gale- 
rius, who, reserving to himself the intermediate countries from the 
confines of Italy to those of Syria, firmly established his power over 
three-fourths of the monarchy. In the full confidence, that the ap- 
proaching death of Constantius would leave him solo master of 
Roman world, we are assured that he had arranged in his mind a 
long succession of future princes, and that he meditated his own 
retreat from public life, after he should have accomplished a glorious 
reign of about twenty years (7). 

Ambition of But within less than eighteen months, two unexpected revolu- 
di«p!»inlM overturned the ambitious schemes of Galerius. The hopes of 
m^nuoni t****t’"S western provinces to his empire were disappoint^ by 
" “■ the elevation of Constantine, whilst Italy and Africa were lost by 
the successful revolt of Masentius. »■ 

Birth, I- The fame of Constantine has rendered posterity attentive to 
of fBc most minute circumstances of his life and actions. The place 
** condition of his mother Hfdena, have 
been the subject not only of literary but of national disputes. Not- 
withstanding the recent tradition, which assigns for her father a 
British king (8), we are obliged to confess, that Helena was the 
daughter of an innkeeper ; but at the same time, we may defend the 
legality of her marriage, against those who have represented her as 
the concubine of Constantius (9). The great Constantine was most 
probably bom at NaisSus, in Dacia (10) ; and it is not surprising 
that in a family and province distinguished only by the profession 
of arms, the youth should discover very little inclination to improve 

,M. ! ♦' 

(7) TkcM •cbfrne*, iMwercr, r«st oa the very iloulilful »»lkorUy ef LacUaUnSi do M. P. c. 90. 

(8) This trttfliUoQ, unknown to the cootemponiritn of Cousiatitint', wis inxcntM in the darknoEt 

of monaslerit**, wti rmbelli iliesl by Jeffrey of ■oomoaUi, end the writer* of the xUlh emtary, bts 
Ifcen defended by oar aotiqaarioas of the laal and U lerkMaly related in the itondcroai Hiilory 
of Englaad, compiled by Mr. Carte (rol. I. p. 147.). He lrans|iorti, howeTor, Uic kiugdom of Coil, 
the inagioary father of Hcleoa, from Eaex to the wall of Aoiooinua. t 

(9) Eutroptus (x. 9.) expresaca, io a few words, tbo real truth, and the occaaioo of the error, 
tx obicuriori matrimonio ejei Gliat." Zoaimat (I. ii. p. 78.) eagerly seized the roost unfavoiir- 

ahle report, and U followed by Orosioi (rii. 9$.), whoee aothority is oddly enoogb overlooked by 
the indefaitgable but |iartial TillevoQt. By inslitiog on tbo divorce of Helena, Diocletian acknow- 
lodged ber marriage. 

(to) There are three opinions with regard to the place of Cottstantine's birth. I. Oor English 
aniiqiiarians were used to dwell with rapture on the words of his’ panegyrist ; ** BriUnnias illic 
oriendo nobiles fecisti.'* Bat this celebrated passage rosy be referred with as nuefa propriety to 
the accession as to the nativity of Constantine. 9. Some of the modem Greeks have ascribed the 
honour of his birth to Drepannro, a town on the gulf of Niooroedia (Cellarins, torn. ti. p. 174.}, 
which Constantine dignified with the name of Helcnopolis, and Justiuiaa adorned with aany 
splendid buildings (Procop. de Edificiis, v. 9.). It Is indeed probable enotigh, that HdeBa's father 
kept an inn at Drepanuro ; and that Conftantios might lodge there when he retamed from a Per» 
* i^ian embassy, in the reign of Aurelian. But in the wandering life of a soldier, the place of bin 
marriage, and the places where his children arc bom, have very little connection with onch other. 
3. The riain of Naiasna la aapported by the anonymous vrriler, pnbUsfaed at the end of Aaariannn, 
p. 710., and who io general copied very goml materials t and it is oonfimed by Jolins Ftimicus (do 
Astioingia, 1. 1. c. 4.), who flourished under the reign of ConstanUoe himself. Some objecUnnt have 
been raised against the integrity of the text, and appliention of the passage of Firmiens ; but the 

former is established by the bmt MSS. and the latter is very aUy defended by Lipmna de Hagni- 
todinc Bomana, 1. |v. c. 11. el Sv^^loBest. 
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his mind by the acquisition of knowledge (11). Ho was about a.o.w>. 
eighteen years of age when his father was promoted to the rank of 
Cssar; but that fortunate event was attended with his mother's di- 
vorce ; and the splendour of an Imperial alliance reduced the son of 
Helena to a state of disgrace and humiliation. Instead of following 
Constantius in the West, he remained in the service of Diocletian^, 
signalised his valour in the wars of Egypt and Persia, and. gradually- 
rose to the honouiwble station of a tribune of the first order. The 
figure of Constantine was tall and majestic; ho was dexterous in all 
his exercises, intrepid in war, alTable in peace ; in his whole con- 
duct, the active spirit of youth was tempered by habitual prudence; 
and while his mind was engrossed by ambition, ho appeared cold 
and insensible to the allurements of pleasure. The favour of the 
people and soldiers, who had named him as a wortliy candidate for 
the rank of Ca^ar, served only to exasperate the jealousy of Gale- 
rius; and though prudence might restrain him from exorcising any 
open violence, an absolute monarch is seldom at a loss how to exe- * 
cute a sure and secret revenge (12). Every hour increased the dan- 
ger of Constantine, and tl»e anxiety of his father, who, by repeated 
letters, expressed the warmest desire of embracing bis son. For 
some time the policy of Galerius supplied him with delays and. ex- 
cuses, but it was impossible long to refuse so natural a request of 
his associate, without maiutaining his refusal by arms. The per- 
mission of the journey was reluctantly granted, and whatever pre- 
cautions tile emperor might have taken to intercept a retiun, tlie 
consequences of which he, with so mucli reason, apprehended, tliey 
were elTectually disappointed by the incredible diligence of Constan- 
tine (13). Leaving the palace of Nicomedia in the night, he tra- 
velled jiost through Bithynia, Thrace, Dacia, Pannonia, Italy, and 
Gaul, and amidst the joyful acclamations of the people, reached 
the port of Boulogne, in the very moment w hen his father w as pre- 
paring to embark for Britain (14). 

(M) Literif nions iastnicliu. Anonym. aU Ammiao. p. 110. 

(13) Galerius, or perhaps his own courage, exposed him to liogle combat with a Sarmalian 
(Aoonytn. p. 710.), and with a moostrous lion. See Praxagoras apud Photium, p. 03. Praxagorai, 
an Athenian phibso|Acr, had wriUen a life of CooaUaUne, in Iwo books, which are now lost. He 
was a coolcmporari'. 

(13) Zosimus, I. iL p. 18, 79. Lactantias de IL P. c. 34. The former tells a very foolish story, 
that Coastaniine caused all the post-horses which he had used, to be hamslning. Such a bloody 
exocnlioD, without preTeniiog a punuii, would have scattered suspicion, and might hare stopped his 
journey.* 

(14) Anonym, p. 710. Panegyr. Teter. tu. 4. Bui Zosimus, 1. ii. p. 79. Eusebius do Tit. 

Cousuot. 1. i. c. 21., and LacUaUus de M. P. c. 24. suppose, with less accuracy, that he found his 
father 00 his death-bed. 


* Zosimus Is not the only writer who tells this Manso (Leben ConsUnlins], p. 18., observes 
story. The younger Victor confirms it. Ad frus- that the story has been exaggerated ; be took 
traodos inseiiucotes, publtca jumenla, quaqua this precaoUoo during the first stage of bis jour- 
iter Bgerct, Interficiros. Aurelius Vklor de Cm- oey,— ]f. 
anr. inys the same tkiog, G. os alao the AnouMuos 
Valesii.— M. 
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THE DKCUICB AND TAIX 


[Cbap. xrv. 

ot The Brilish expedition, and an easy victory over the barbarians 
‘ad of Caledonia, were the last exploits of the reign of Constantins. He 
coMuLune. Imperial palace of York, fifteen months after he 

A.D.304.' had received the title of Augustus, and almost fourteen years and a 
* ^ half after he had been promoted to tlie rank of Cassar. His dea& 
was immediately succeeded by the elevation of Constantino. The 
ideas of inheritance and succession are so very familiar, that the 
generality of mankind consider them as foundtd, not only in reason, 
but in nature itself. Our imagination readily transfers tlie same 
principles from private property to public dominion : and whenever 
a virtuous father leaves behind him a son whose merit seems to jus- 
tify the esteem, or even the hoi>es, of the people, the joint influence 
of prejudice and of affoction operates with irresistible, weight. The 
flower of the wesU*rn armies had followed Constantius into Britain, 
and the national troops were reinforced by a numerous body of 
Aleraanni, who obeyed the orders of Crocus, one of their hereditary 
* chieftains (15). The opinion of their own importance, and the as- 
surance Uiat Britain, Gaul, and Spain, would ac.quicscc in their no- 
mination, were diligently inculcated to the legions by the adherents 
of Constantine. The soldiers were asked. Whether they could 
hesitate a moment between tlie honour of jdacing at their head the 
worthy son of their beloved emperor, and the ignominy of tamely 
expecting the arrival of some obscure stranger, on whom it mi^t 
please the sovereign of Asia to bestow the armies and provinces of 
the West? It was insinuated to them, Uiat gratitude and liberality 
held a distinguished place among the virtues of Constantine ; nor did 
that artful prince show himself to the troops, till they were prepared 
to salute him with the names of Augustus and Emperor. The 
throne was the object of his desires; and had he been less actuated 
by ambition, it was his only means of safety. He was well ao- 
quaintod with the character and sentiments of Galerius, and suffi- 
ciently apprised, that if he wished to live he must determine to 
reign. The decent and even obstinate resistance which he chose 
to alTect(l6], was contrived to justify his usurpation; nor did he 
yield to the acclamations of the army, till he had provideil the jiroper 
materials for a letter, which he immediately despatched to the em- 
peror of the East. Constantine informed him of tlie melancholy 
event of liis father’s death, modestly asserted his natural claim to 
the succession, and respectfully lamented, that the affectionate vio- 
lence of his troops had not permitted him to solicit tlie Imperial 
purple in the regular and constitutional manner. The first emo- 

(15) CoMlU^i WecMtASttiiCfttlbWf ttd praecifme Crooo (alt< Broe») lEricbl] Alaminndram 
luigf . MillU CooMMiirai ocMriteto. imperimn cipH- Tictor Jonkir, e. 41 . Thii H 

tW im a l)«rbtr«M kiag, «bo iMiftcd Um Bmnan irm« with an independent bMy nf 

hi* own MbjncU. The practice grew funiliar, and at U«l became fatal. 

(16) Hit pnon^ritt Eomcolut |vu. 8.) ventorea t* aflirm, in tbx* pre*«jce of CnoftaoUaeT Uiat he 
pot fpnrt to biitMnc, and tried, bot In vaia, lo etcape fro the banda of bii soldiort. 
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tions of Galcrius were thoso of surprise, disappointment, and rage; 
and as he could seldom restrain his passions, he loudly tlireatcnod, 
that he would commit to the flames both the letter and the mes- 
senger. liut his resentment insensibly subsided ; and when ho re- 
collected the doubtful chance of war, when he had wcigliod the 
cliaracter and strength of his adversary, he oonsonted to embrace 
the honourable accommodation which the prudence of Constantine 
liad left open to him. Without either condemning or ratifying the 
choice of tlie Uritish army, Galcrius accepted the son of his deceased 
colleague, as the sovereign of the provinces beyond the Alps; but 
he gave him only the title of Ctesar, and the fourth rank among 
the Roman princes, whilst he conferred the vacant place of Augustus 
on his favourite Severus. The apparent harmony of the empire was 
still |>rc8crved, and Constantine, w ho already possessed the sub- 
stance, expected, without im|>atience, an opportunity of obtaining 
the honours, of supreme power (17). 

The children of Constantius by his second marriage were six in 
number, three of cither sex, and whose Imperial descent might 
have solicited a profercnco over the meaner extraction of tlie son of 
Helena. But Constantine was in the tliirty-second year of his ago, 
in the full vigour both of mind and body, at the time when tlie eld- 
est of his broliiers coaid not possibly be more than thirteen years 
old. His claim of superior merit had been allowred and ratiPied by 
the dying emperor(18). In his last moments, Constantins be- 
queathed to Ills eldest son the care of the safely as w'ell as greatness 
of tlie family; conjuring him to assume both the authority and the 
sentiments (rf a father with regard to the children of Tlieodora. 
Their liberal education, advantageous marriages, the soenro dignity 
of their lives, and the first honours of the state with which they 
were invested, attest the fraternal alTection of Constantine; and as 
Uiose princes possessed a mild and grateful disposition, llioy sub- 
mitted witliout reluctance to tlie superiority of his genius and for- 
tane(19). 

11. The ambitious spirit of Gsderios was scarcely reconciled to 
the disappointment of he views upon the Gallic provinces, before 
the unexpected loss of Italy wounded his pride as well as power in 
a still more sensible part. Tlie long absence of the emperors had 
filled Rome with discontent and indignation ; and the people gra- 
dually discovered, that the preference given to Nicomediaand Milan 


m It 

•dtnotwled* 
K«d by 
Galcriuf, 
who 

him only tho 
ItUc of 
Cassar, and 
that of 
AuKosiof to 
Sevents. 


Tho brothm 
and iiston of 
CoosunUne. 


DidOOQMDt Ot 
tho Boauf 
•tlhe 

a^rebeastOB 
of ujm. 


(IT) Lacunlitis do ■. P. c. 25. Enmcaios (tfi. 8.) gite* t r^lorictl Iota to the whole tr»w- 
actioo. 

(18) The choice of CodsUoUdc, by his dyiog father, which is warranled by reason, and iosiott* 
• 1 ^ b) Ematnius, soems to be oonfimed by the moct oaeior^liooahle antbority, the coonnring 
orideoce of Lort»niiQs(de ■. P. c. 24.) md of Libasiw (Oratio i.), ofEosebhis (io Tit. Constaotra. 
L i. c. 18. 21.) and of Joliao (Oratio i.). 

(t9) Of tho three stslora of Constaatine, ConaUntia narrted the emferor Lidnlaa, Anastasia the 
Cesar Bassiaoui, and Eulropia llie ooorol Mepotianos. The three brothers were, Daloaalitts, luliiii 
CoQstaetiiu, aed Amubtliaauf, of whom we shaU hare oocation to speak hereafter. 
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was not to be ascribed to the particular inclination of Diocletian, 
but to tlic permanent form of government which ho had instituted. 
It was in vain that, a few months after his abdication, liis successors 
dedicated, under his name, those magnificent baths, whose ruins 
still supply the ground as well as the materials for so many churches 
and convents (20) . The tramiuillity of those elegant rocesses of ease 
and luxury was disturbed by the impatient murmurs of the Romans, 
and a report was insensibly circulated, that the sums' expended in 
erecting those buildings would soon bo required at their hands. 
About Uiat time the avarice of Galerius, or perhaps the exigencies 
of the slate, had induced him to make a very strict and rigorous 
inquisition into tlie property of his subjects, for the purpose of a 
general taxation, boUion their lands and on their persons. Avery 
minute survey appears to have been taken of their real estates; and 
wherever there was the slightest suspicion of concealment, torture 
was very freely employed to obtain a sincere declaration of their 
personal wealth (21). The privileges which had exalted Italy above 
Uio rank of the provinces were no longer regarded and the officers 
of the revenue already began to number tho Roman people, and to 
settle the proportion of the now taxes. Even when tlie spirit of 
freedom had been utterly extinguished, the tamest subjects have 
sometimes ventured to resist an unprecedented invasion of their pro- 
perty; but on this occasion tlie injury was aggravated by the insult, 
and the sense of private interest was quickened by that of national 
honour. Tho conquest of Macedonia, as we have already observed, 
had delivered the Roman people from Uie weight of jiersonal taxes. 
Though tliey had experienced every form of despotism, they had 
now enjoyed that exemption near five hundred years; nor could 
they patiently brook Die insolence of an Illyrian peasant, who, from 
his distant residence in Asia, presumed to number Romo among 
Uic tributary cities of his empire. Tho rising fury of tlie people 
was encouraged by tho authority, or at least the connivance, of the 
senate; and the feeble remains of tho Pnetorian guards, who had 
reason to apprehend their own dissolution, embraced so honourable 
a pretence, and declared their readiness to draw their swords in 

(V) Sec Grater lutcrip. p. 1T8. TUe lix prinoe$ are all mMtionod, Dl^eliao aad Kaximiaa u 
ibo aeoior AufnitJ, aod Iblben of tbc enpernn. Tbey jointly dediate, for the uio of tMr oiow 
Boaaof, UuB magoilieeni edifice. Tbe arcbiiccU ba:T« drliaeated ibe raioa of that ThenMf and 
the aaiiuuariau, partaculariy Donatnt and Nanlioi, haYO aacerttioed tbegrooad wbidi tbey covered. 
One of tbe great room it now tbe Cartbuflaii choreb ; and m en one of tbe porler*a lodgei U raffi- 
ckni to foon anoiber church, which bnloBga to the FeniUaas. 

(21) Soc UcUeMua do M. V. c. 20. 91. 


* Savigny, in hi$ memoir on Boman taxation a necemary conscqncnce of the division of the 
(Mem. D<‘rl. Aradem. 1822, 1829, p. S.), dales empire : it became impossible to maiolain a ae« 
from this period tbe aboliUon of ihc Jus Italicum. oond court and executive, and loavc so large and 
Uc quotes a remarkable passage of Aurelius Tic» fruitful a part of the territory exempt from con- 
tor. Iliac deaique parti llalix) iuvectum tribu* tribnUon.— M. 
tartiin iogens malum. Aar. Via. c. 39. It was 
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the service of their oppressed country. It was tho wish, and it 
soon became tho hope, of every citizen, that after expelling from Italy 
their foreign tyrants, they should elect a princo who, by the place 
of his residence, and by his maxims of government, might once 
more deserve the title of Roman Emperor. The name, as well as 
the situation of Maxenhus, determined in his favour the popular en- 
thusiasm. • 

Maxentius ^as the son of the emperor Maximian, and \e. had 
married the dau^ter of Galorius. His birth and alliance seemed to 
oQer him the fairest promise of succeeding to the mnpire; but hU 
vices and incapacity procured him the same exclusion from the dig- 
nity of Cesar, which Constantine bad deserved by a dangerous su- 
periority of merit. The policy of Galerius preferr^ such associates 
as would never disgrace the choice, nor dispute the commands, of 
their benefactor. An obscure stranger was tberefore raised to the 
throne of Italy, and the son of the late emperor of the West was left 
to enjoy the luxury, of a private fortune in a villa a few miles 
distant from the capilal. The gloomy passions of his soul, shame, 
vexation, anda^, were inOamed by envy on the news of Constan- 
tine’s success the hopes of Maxentius revived with the public 
discontent, and l|e wu easily persuaded to unite his personal injury 
and pretensions with dm cause of the RouMin people. Two Prae- 
torian tribunes and a commissary of provisions undertook tho ma- 
nagement of the conspiracy ; and as every order of men was actuated 
by the same spirit, the immediate event was neither doubtful nor 
difficult. The prafect of the city, and a few magistrates, who main- 
tained their fidelity to Sevaiis, werq massacred by the guards; and 
MaxenGus, invest^ with the Imperial ornaments, was ackno\> Icdgcd 
by the applauding senate and people as the protector of the Roman 
freedom and dignity. It is unewtain whether Maximian was pre- 
viously acquainted with the conspiracy ; but as soon as the standard 
of reboUion was erected at Rome, the old emperor broke from tho 
retirement where the authority of Diocletian bad condemned him 
to pass a life of mdancholy solitude, and concealed his returning 
ambiUon under the disguise of paternal tenderness. At the request 
of his son and of tho senate, he condescended to re-assumo the pur- 
ple. His ancient dignity, his experience, and his fame in arms, add- 
ed strength as well as reputation to the party of MaxenGus(^). 

According to the advice, or rather tho orders, of his colleague, the 
emperor Sevenis immaliately hastened to Rome, in the full confi- 
dence that, by his unexpected celerity, he should easily suppress tho 
tumult of an unwarlike populace, commanded by a licentious youth. 


KAxenUas 
decUr«l 
eniperor at 
Borne. 

A. D. 306. 
Oct. 36. 


Maximiazw 

re-utaes 

tbcpvpte. 


OefetC »od 
death of 
Serenu. 


(33) The lixlh Panegyric repreaeati the coodoct of Maxiniaa in the moat favoarabio light ; and 
the ambigDona expreastoo of doreliua Victor, ^^reuactaote diu," may signify, ellhcr that be coo« 
trived, or that ho opposed, tho conspiracy. See Zoaimoa, 1. ii. p. 79., a^ Lacuotiuade H. P. e.36. 


A. D. SOI. 
Februv;. 
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But ho found on his arrival the gates of the city shut against him, the 
walls filled with men and arms, an experienced general at the head of 
the rebels, aud his own troops without spirit or afleclion. A large 
body of Moors deserted to the enemy, allured by the promise of a 
large donative; and, if it be true that they had hem levied by 
Maximian in his African war, preferring the natural feelings 
gratitu^p t* the artificial ties of allegiance. Aiiulinus, the Pr»- 
torian prefect, declared himself in favour of Maxentius, end drew 
after him the most considerable part of the troops, accustomed to 
obey bis commands. Kome, according to Uie expression of an 
orator, recalled her armies; and the unforlonate Severas, destitute 
of force and of counsel, retired, or rattier fled, with precipitation, 
to Kavenna. Here he might for some time have been safe. Ttie 
fortifications of Ravenna were able to resist the attempts, and the 
morasses that surrounded the town were sufficient to prevent the 
approach, of the Italian army. The sea, which Sew?rus cora.- 
manded with a powerful fleet, secured him an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of provisions, and gave a free entrance to the legions, which, 
on the return of spring, would advance to his assistance from llly- 
ricum and the East. Maximian, who conducted the siege in per- 
son, was soon convinced that he might waste his time and his 
army in tlic fruitless enterprise, and Uiat he had nothing to hope 
eillicr from force or famine. M'itli an art more suitable to the cha- 
raotcr of Diocletian than to his own, he directed his attack, not so 
much against the walls of Ravenna, as against the mind of SevertB. 
The treacliery which ho had experienced disposed that unhappy 
prince to distrust the most sinoero of his frionds and adherents. 
The emissaries of Maximian easily persuaded his credulity, that a 
conspiracy was formed to betray ttie town, and prevailed upon his 
fears not to expose himself to the discretion of an irritated con- 
queror, but to aacept the faitli of an honourable capitulation. He 
was at first received with humanity, and treated with respect. 
Maximian conducted the captive emperor to Romo, and gave him 
the most solemn assurances that he had secured his life by the re- 
signation of the purple. But Severus could obtain only an easy 
death and an Imperial funeral. Mhcn the sentenoe was signified 
to him, Uie manner of executing it was loft to his own choice; he 
preferred the favourite mode of the ancients, Uiat of opening his 
veins : and as soon as he expired, his body was carried to the se- 
pulchre wliich had been constructed for the family of Gal- 
lienus (23). 

(33) TIm circnimUDco of thi« war, and tho death of Several, are vei 7 doubtfully aod variou^j 
toki in our aocicol fragyneaU (lee Tillemont, UUu des Eiftperenrt, tom. iv. part. i. p. i have 

endeavoDrod to extract from them a cootittoot and probable namtioD.* 


• Mnao joilly ohamee that two totally dlffiereat namUvea atigbl be formed, ilmoit tipoo 
equal authority. Beylage, iv.— V. 
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Thoufth tho charactm of Constantine and Maxentius had very 
little affinity with each other, tlioir situation and interest w^ere the 
same; and prudence seemed to require that they should unite their 
forces against the common enemy. Notwithstanding the sui>eriority 
of his age and dignity, the indefatigable Maximian passed the Al|is, 
and, courting a ftersonal interv iew will) the sovereign of Gaul, car- 
ried with him his daughter Fausta as a pledge of the itew alliance. 
The marriage was celtdirated at Arles with every circumstance of 
magnifleeneo ; and the ancient oolleague of Diocletian, who again 
asserted his claim to the Western empire, conferred on his son-in- 
law and ally the title of Augustus, by consenting to receive that 
honour from Maximian, Constantine seemed to embrace the cause 
of Rome and of tlic senate; but his professions were ambiguous; 
and his assistance slow and ineflectiial. He considered with atten- 
tion the approaching war between the masters of Italy and the em- 
peror of the East, and waS pre|>ared to consult his own safety or 
ambition in the event of the war 

The importance of tho occasion called for the presence and abi- 
litios of Galerius. At the head of a powerful anny collected from 
Ulyricumand the East, he entered Italy, resolved to revenge the death 
of Severus, and to chastise the rebellious Romans ; or, as ho ex- 
pressed his intentions, in the furious language of a barbarian, to 
extirpate tlie senate and to destroy tlie people by the sword. Rot 
the skill of Maximian had concerted a prudent system of dofeaeo. 
The invader found every place liostile, fortified, and inaccessible ; 
and though ho forced his way os far as Narni, within sixty miles of 
Rome, his dominion in Italy was confined to the narrow limits of 
his camp. Sensible of the increasing difficulties of his enterprise, 
the haughty Galorlus made the first advances towards a reconcilia- 
tion, and despatched two of his most considerable oHicors to tempt 
the Roman princes by the oflbr of a conference, and the dcclarafion 
of his paternal regard for Maxentius, who might obtain much more 
from his liberality tlian he could hope from the doubtful chanoe of 
war (25). Thu olTers of Galcrias were rejected with firmness, his 
perfidious friendship refused with contempt, and it was not long 
before he discovered, that, ualess he provided for his safety by a 
Gmely retreat, he had seme reason to apprehend the fate of Seve- 
rus. The wealth, which the Romans defended against his rapa- 

{14) Th« Fntf^yiSe WM proftMiMd to eolebnte tho cl«t«Uoo of CoostaAiioe; b«t the 
prodeBi onU>r oooidi tb« ««niioo elth«r of Oalonat or of MaifaUus. He toirodocrt co)j one 
•light aUnttoo to the actual trooUn, tod to tho naje«ty of Home.* 

(1&) With regard to thif oegoUaiioo, fee the fragnicou of ao anooymotu hiatorfan, pahHfhed 
Taleaios at the end of lib edition of Ammtanot HarceHinns, p. Ttl. Theae fragaonti have fur- 
nished US with icveral cariooc, and, at H HsonkI teem, aothenlic aneedole*. 


* Compare HaoiOy Bcylage, It. p. MS. Gibbon'i acoonnt li at leaat at probable as that of bia 
critic.— M. , 
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12 THE DECLI5E AND FALL [ChaP. XIV^ 

cious tjTanny, they freely contributed for his destruction. The 
name of Maximian, the popular arts of his son, the secret distribu- 
tion of large sums, and the promise of still more liberal rewards, 
checked the ardour and corrupted the fidelity of the Illyrian legions ; 
and when Galorius at length gave tlie signal of the retreat, it was 
with some difliculty tiiat he could prevail on his veterans not to 
desert a banner which had so often conducted them to victory and 
honour. A contemporary writer assigns two other causes for the 
failure of the expedition ; but tliey are both of such a nature, that a 
cautious historian will hardly venture to adopt them. We arc told 
that Galerius, who had formed a very imperfect notion of the great- 
ness of Home, by the cities of the East, with which ho was ac- 
quainted, found his forces inadequate to the siege of that immense 
capital. But the extent of a city serves only to render it more 
accessible to tlie enemy : Rome had long since been accustomed to 
submit on the approach of a conqueror ; nor could the'tcmporary 
cntliusiasm of the people have long contended against the discipline 
and valour of the legions. We are likewise informed, that the le- 
gions themst'lves were struck with horror and remorse, and that 
those pious sons of the republic refused to violate the sanctity of 
their venerable parent (26). But when wo recollect with how much 
case, in the more ancient civil wars, the zeal of party, and the ha- 
bits of military obedience, had converted tlie native citizens of Home 
into her most implacable enemies, we shall be inclined to distrust 
■this extreme delicacy of strangers and barbarians, who had never 
beheld Italy till they entered it in a hostile manner. Had tliey not 
been restrained by motives of a more interested nature, they would 
probably have answered Galerius in the words of Csesar’s veterans : 
“ If our general wishes to lead us to tlie banks' of the Tybcr, wo 
“ are prepared to trace out his camp. Whatsoever walls ho has 
“ determined to level with tlie ground, our hands are ready to work 
“ the engines : nor shall we hesitate, should the name of the de- 
“ voted city be Rome itself.” These are indeed the expit;ssions of 
a poet; but of a poet who has been distinguished, and even cen- 
sured, for his strict adherence to the truth of history (27). 

HattiKti. The legions of Galorius exhibited a very melancholy proof of 
their disposition, by the ravages which they committed in their 
retreat. They murdered, tliey ravished, they plundered, tliey drove 


(36) LftcUotias il<» II. p. c. 28. The former of lhe»o roiioiu is probobly Ukeo from TirKils 
Shepherd : ** Illam * * * ogo haic nofUm simileia, MelibcM, puUri, 6cc." hocUoUus dettghis in 
these pooiical allusioBS. 

(37) Castn foper Tuscl ti ponere Tybrklis umba , [julmi] 

Uesperiosaodai vcoiam meUtor in agron. ( 

Tu quoscuoqiM* volet in planam offunderc murot. 

Hit arict aclot ditperget taxa lacertU ; 

lUa Iic«l pcniUis toUi qum jumehi urfoem 

Roma sit. Lacan. Pharsal. i. 381. 
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away the flocks and herds of the Italians ; they barnt the villages 
through which they passed, and they endeavoured to destroy the 
country which it had not been in their power to subdue. During 
the whole march, Maxentius hung on their rear, but he very pru- 
dently declined a general engagement with those brave and despe- 
rate veterans. His father bad undertaken a second jlil^ey into 
Gaul, with the hope of persuading Constantine, who had assembled 
an army on the frontier, to join the pursuit, and to complete the 
victory. But the action8>%t Constantine were guided by reason, 
and not by resentment. He persisted in the wise resolution of 
maintaining a balance of power in the divided empire, and he no 
longer hated Galerius, when that aspiring prince bad ceased to be 
an object of terror (28). 

The mind of Galerius was the most susceptible of the sterner 
passions, but it was not, however, incapable of a sincere and lasting 
friendship. Licinius, whose manners as well as character were not 
unlike his own, seems to have engaged both his aflection and esteem. 
Their intimacy bad commenced in the happier p«md perhaps of 
their youth and obscurity. It had been cemented by the fre^om 
and dangers of a military life; they had advanced almost by equal 
ste|>8 through the successive honours of the service ; and as soon as 
Galerius was invested with the Imperial dignity, he seems to have 
conceived the design of raising his companion to the same rank with 
himself. During the short period of his prosperity, ho considered 
the rank of Cssar as unworthy of the age and merit of Licinius, 
and rather chose to reserve for him the place of Constantins, and 
the empire of the West While the emperor was employed in the 
Italian war, he entrusted tus friend with Uie defence of the Danube ; 
and immediately after his return from that unfortunate expedition, 
he invested Licinius with the vacant purple of Sevenis, resigning 
to his immediate command ttie provinces of lilyricum (29). The 
news of his promotion was no sooner carried into the East, than 
Maximin, who governed, or rather oppressed, the countries of 
Egypt and Syria, betrayed his envy and discontent, disdained the 
inferior name of Gaisar, and, notwithstanding the prayers as well as 
arguments of Galerius, exacted, almost by violence, the equal title 
of Augustus (30). For the first, and indeed for tlie last time, the 
Roman world was administered by six emperors. In the West, 

(28) LacUoUui dc H. P. c. 37. Zosim. I. U. p. 83. Tke Utter iutinuatec, that CoasUotiiief ill 
his micrsicw «iUt MaximUo, bad promised to docUre war agaiost Galehos. 

(30) M. da lilleaaoot (Hist, des Eaperears, tom. itr. part I. p. SSO.) has proved, that ticioiaSi 
without passiog through the latomiedutc rank of Oesar, was declared Augnstos, the lllh of No* 
member, A. D. 307, after the return of Galariua from Italy. 

(30) Lactantius dc M. P. c. 33. When Oalerin declared Licinios Augustus with himself, he tried 
to satisfy hit yonoger associates, by inventing for Constantine and ^faximin (uot Jf/azentint, leo 
Baliue, p. 81.), the new title of sons of the Aogusti. Bat when tfaximin aeqnaintcd him that ho 
bad been saluted Augustus by the army, Galerius was obliged to acknowledge him, u well as Coo* 
lUnUoc, as equal associates Id (be Imperial dignity. 
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Constantine and Maxentius affecti>d to reverence their father Maxi- 
minn. In the Cast, Liriniiis and Maximin honoured with more real 
consideration their benefaetor Galerius. The opposition of interest, 
and the memory of a recent war, di^'kied the empire into two (freat 
hostile powers ; bnt their mutual fears pro<lueed an apparent tran- 
quillity, and even a feigned reconeiliation, till the death of the elder 
princes, of Maximian, and more particularly of Galerius, gave a new 
din'ction to the vien's and passions of their surviving associates. 

KUfononMor When Maximian had relurtantly abdicated tin' empire, the venal 
Buimuo. of times applauded his philosophic moderation. When 

hie ambition excited, or at least encouraged, a civil war, they ro- 
tumod thanks to his generous patriotism, and gently censured that 
love of case and retirement which had withdrawn him fWim the 
ptiblie service (31)'. But it was impossible that minds like those of 
Maximian and his son could long possess in harmony an undivided 
power. Maxentius considered himself as the legal sovereign of 
Italy, elected by the Roman senate and people ; nor would he en- 
dure the control of his father, who arrogantly declared that by hit 
name and abilities the rash youth had been established on the 
throne. The cause w’as solemnly plead«l before the Prstorian 
gnards; and those troops, who dreaded the severity of the old 
emperor, espoused the party of Maxentius (32). The life and free- 
dom of Maximian were however respeeted, and he retired from 
Italy into Illyricum, affecting to lament his past conduct, and se- 
cretly contriving new mischiefs. Bnt Galerius, who was well 
acquainted with his character, soon obligc-d him to leave his domi- 
nions, and the Inst refuge of the disappointed Maximian was the 
court of his son-in-law Consfantine'(.3S). He was receired with 
respect by that artfid prince, and with the appearance of filial ten- 
derness by the empress Faiista. That he miglit remove every sus- 
picion, he resigned tlm Imperial purple a second time (3k), pro- 
fessing himself at length convinced of the vanity of greatmss and 
ambition. Had he persevered in this resolution, he might have , 
ended his life with less dignih’, indeed, than in his first retinment, 
however, with comfort and reputation. Rut the near prospect 
of a throne brought hack to his remembrance the state from wlience 
he was fallen, and he resolved, by a despiTatc effort, cither to reign 
A.D. M«. ortojierish. An incursion of the Franks had summoned Constan- 


ffl) Pan#^|^. Tm. v{. 9. Audi noMri libi'nm TAnw, ftr. The whole i« 

imaKiDcd with ailful flatterr, aoil etpri'oed with an flow of cloqapore. 

(n) f-BCtanlitn de N. P. c. 28. Zmin. I. ii. f. 82. A rrport wa< spread, that HsTontiui watlh# 
MM of K»me oiwcorr S^iao, and had hetv sniHtitated lijr the wife of Maiteiao as her own child. 
See Aort‘liii9 Victor, Aoon\m. Vahsiau. and Panef^xr. Vet. ii.3, 4. 

(SS) All firbe poUnm, ah Italia fnitatnm, ah lltxnco ropudiatom, tais prorindlt, inir cnplii, tuo 
|Mlalio rPccpiiU. Rumen, in Paocfjvr. Vet. rii. 14. 

(34) Lactautini de M. P. c. 29^ Yet after tlie rt'M^nilkin of the porple, Conktaotlae ctill coo> 
to Maihniao the pomp and hnnnnrs of the Imperial dignilj; and, on all ptiMic ocoaioDs, 
gtfo the right-hand place to hi> fatber-indaM. Panegvr. Tea. til. 15- 
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tine, with a part of liis army, to the banks of the Rhine ; the re- 
mainder of tlie troops were stationed in the southern provinces of 
Gaul, which lay exposed to tlie enterprises of the Italian emperor, 
and a considerable treasure was deposited in the city of Arles. 
Maximian citlicr craftily invented, or hastily credited, a vain report 
of the death of Constantino. Witliout hesitation ho ascended the 
throne, seized the treasure, and scattering it witli his accustomed 
profusion among the soldiers, endeavoured to awake in tlieir minds 
(bo memory of his ancient dignity and exploits. Before he could 
establish his aulhority, or Gnish the negotiation which be appears 
to have entered into with bis son Maxentius, ilie celerity of Con* 
stanhne dehuited all his hopes. On the Grsl news of his perG^y 
and ingratitude, that prince returned by rapid marches from tlie 
Rhine to the Saonc, embarked on the last-mentioned river at Cha- 
lons, and at Lyons trusting himself to the rapidity of the Khonet 
arrived at the gates of Arles, with a military force which it was im- 
possible for Maximian to resist, and which scarcely permitted him 
to take refuge in the neighbouring city of Marseilles. The narrow 
neck of land which joined tliai place to the continent was fortiGed 
against the besiegers, whilst the sea was open, either for the escape 
of Maximian, or for the succours of Maxentius, if the latter should 
dmose to disguise bis invasion of Gaul under the honourable pre- 
tence of defending a distressed, or, as he miglil allege, an injured 
father. Appreliensive of tlie fatal consequences of delay, Constaur 
tino gave orders for an immediate assault ; but tlie scaling-ladders 
were found too sliort for tho height of the walls, and Marseilles 
might have sustained as long a. siege as it formerly did against the 
arms of Gasar, if the garrison, conscious either of their fault or of 
their danger, had not purchased their pardon by delivering up the 
city and the person of Maximian. A secret but irrevocable sentence 
of death was pronounced against the usurper ; he obtained only the 
same favour which he had indulged to Soverus, and it was published 
to tile wprid, that, oppressed by the remorse of his repeated crimes, 
be had strangled himself with his own hands. After he had lost 
the assistance, and disdained the moderate counsels of Diocletian, 
Uie second period of his active life was a series of public calamities 
and personal mortiGcations, which wore terminated, in about throe 
years by an ignominious deatli. He deserved his fate ; but we 
should Qud more reason to applaud the humanity of Constantine, if 
ho had spared an old man, tho benefactor of his father, and the 
father of his wife. During tlie whole of this melancholy transac- 
tion, it appears tiiat Fausto sacriGced tho seutinients of nature to 
her conjugjal duties (35). 

(SS) Zoiiia,Lii.p>81. Inewu ia Paiiag^. Vm. vU. lA— 3| . The Utter of 
cdlj r«proMot«d th« vibok affair in the moat Uvowafala l%bl lua toanroigB. Ic* ei«e 
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DMtb of The last years of Galerius were less shameful and unfortunate ; 
and though he had filled with more glory the subordinate station 
of Cffisar than the superior rank of Augustus, he presened, till the 
moment of his death, the first place among the princes of the 
Roman world. He survived his retreat from Italy about four years; 
and wisely relinquishing his views of universal empire, he devoted 
the remainder of his life to the enjoyment of pleasure, and to the 
execution of some works of public utility, among which we may 
distinguish the discharging into the Danube the superfluous waters 
of the lake Pclso, and the cutting down the immense forests Uuit 
encompassed it; an operation worthy of a monarch, since k gave 
an extensive country to the agriculture of his Pannonian sub- 
jects (36). His death was occasioned by a very painful and linger- 
ing disorder. His body, swelled by an intemperate course of life 
to an unwieldy corpulence, was covered with ulcers, and devoured 
by innumerable swarms of those insects who have given their name 
to a most loathsome disease (37) ; but as Galerius bad oflended a 
very zealous and powerful party among his subjects, his suflerings, 
instead of exciting their compassion, have been celebrated as Uie 
Bi< doDinioo visible eflects of divine justice (38). He had no sooner expired in 

totcen his palace of Nicomedia, than the two emperors who were indebted 
their purple to his favours, began to collect their forces, with 
the intention eitlier of disputing, or of dividing, the dominions 
which he had left without a master. They were persuaded, how- 
ever, to desist from tlie former design, and to agree in the latter. 
The provinces of Asia fell to the share of Maximin, and those of 
Europe augmented the portion of Licinius. The Hellespont and the 
Thracian ^sphorus formed their mutual boundary, and the banks 


pSTiial oamUTO wo may concludo, that the repeatod deinen <7 of CoatlaBilne, and the rdleraied 
troeanoi orMAXimian, as they arc i1r>arrihod by LacUtalius (tic H. P. c. 29, 30.), aad copied hy Um 
modems, arc destitute of toy bittoriral foandatk)n. * 

(36) Aurelius Victor, c. 40. But that lake was dtaated on thn Upper PaoBonta, near the hordort 
of Horicum ; and the proviuec of Valeria (a name which the wife of Galorioa gave to the drained 
country] on^nMedlylay between the Draro and tiM Danube (ftntai HuAk, e. 9.). I should therefore 
•aspect tbat Victor has coofoaoded the lake Pelao with the Volooeeo marshes, or, as they arc now 
calletl, the lake Sabalon. It is placet) in the heart of Valeria, and its present extent it not less than 
twelve Hongarian miles (abool seveaty SngUah) in leagth, aud two in breodlh. Sea Severini Pan- 
Doera, I. i. c. 9. 

(37) Lactanlius (de M. P. c. 83.) and Eusebius p. vili. c. 16.) describe the symptoms aod progress 
of his disonicr with singular accuracy and apparent pleasure. 

(88) If any (like the late Dr. Jortin, Remarks on EcrIcsiasUcal History, vol. li. p. SOT — 386.) atiU 
delight in recording the wouderfiii deaths of the porscculort, I would rocommeAil to their pemaol 
an admirable passage of Grotius ( Hist. ). vil. p. 332.) concemiDg the last illBeti of Philip II. of 
Spain. 


* Tel some pagan authors relate and confirm 
them. Anrclius Victor speaki^ofllaxiiniaB says, 
curaque specie officii, dolts comptMitis, Constan* 
tinuxn geuerum tentaret acerbe, jure tameu in« 
terierau Aur. Viet. deCsesar. i. p. 623. Eulropius 
alio says, indc ad Gallias profectns eat (Haximi- 
aaos) dolo composilo Umqoam a film eiaet ex> 
pidsaa,vtCoiulanUDogcMroitiBgereturt moliaas 


lamcn ConstanliuBiB, reperta occaafone, interfi- 
ecre, p«naa dodil Joatiaairao oxUb. Eatrop. x. 
p. 661 . (Anon. Goat.) — G. 

These writers hardly eonfinn more than Gib* 
bon admits; he denies the nyMiiad clemency of 
Constanlioe, and lha raittntM trenaona of Hbx 4- 
mtOB. Couipare Vanso, p. 802. — If. 
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of Ihoio narrow which flowed in the midst of the Roman 
world, were covered with soldiers, with arms, and with fortifica- 
tions. The deaths of Maximian and of Galeriiis reduced the number 
of emperors to four. The sense of their tnic interest soon con- 
nected Licinius and Constantine; a secret alliance was condiideil 
between Maximin and Maxentius, and their unhappy subjects ex- , 

peeted with terror the Woody consequences of their inevitable dis- 
sensions, which were no longer retrained by the fear or the respect 
which they had entertained for Galerius (39). ‘ " 

Among so many crimes and misfortunes, occasioned by the pas- A<iniiii«trj- 
sions of the Roman princes, there is some pleasure in discovering con"i»iuinc 
a single action which may b»ascribed to their virtue. In the sixth 
year of liis reign, Constantine visited the city of Autun, and ge- jos-jia. 
nerously remitted the arrears of tribute, reducing at the same time 
the proportion of their assessment; from twenty-five to eighteen 
thousand heads, subject to the real and personal capitation (1^0). 

Yet even this indulgence affords the most unquestionable proof of 
the public misery. This tax was so extremely oppressive, either in 
itself or in the mode of collecting it, that whilst the revenue was 
increased by extortion, it was diminished by despair : a considerable 
part of the territory of Antun was left uncultivated; and great 
numbers of the provinoials rather chose to live as exiles and outlaws, 
than to support the weiglit of civil society. It is but too probable, 
that the bouutiful emperor relieved, by a partial act of liberality, 
one among the many evils which he had caused by his general 
maxims of administration. * But oven those maxims were less the 
effect of choice than of necessity. And if we except the death of 
Maximian, the reign of Constantine in Gaul seems to have been the 
most innocent and even virtuous period of his life. The provinces 
were protected by his presence from the inroads of the barbarians, 
who cither dreaded or experienced his active valour. After a signal 
victory over the Franks and Alemanni, several of their princes were 
expos^ by his order to the wild beasts -in the amphitheatre of 
Treve?, and the people seem to have enjoyed thespect^le, without 
discovering, in such a treatment of royal captives, any thing that 
was repugnant to the laws of nations or of humanity (41).* 

The virtues of Constantine were rendered more illustrious by the 


(30] Scr KitsrhiiBf 1. ix. 0. 10. Lactantios dr V. P. c. 96. Zocimiu UleM exact, tad evideatly 
confounds Maximian witU Maximin. 

(4u) 8eo tlie viUlh Panrgyr. in whkii Eunspaiua dUptojs, In the preaence of ConstantlDC, ibo misery 
and liie gratitude oftbe city of Anlvn. 

[41] Eotropina, X. 3. Panegrr. Veter, ril. 10, 11 , 12. A greot number of the Freocb joafti wore 
likewise exposed to ibc same crnel and ignomtniouft death. 


* Tet the pnoogyrie uaa ntt aomothing of an eat e»{gi vera virtos, nt ooo an^t et quioacant. 
apologetic urao. Temiro, Cooatcnlioe, qaantmo- The orator appeds to Ibc ancient usage of the ra- 
libet odcrint bostes, dum i>crl>OfTf«cnm. HaBC pnbU«.->lf. 
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\icc8 of Maxentios. >Vhilat the Gallic provinces enjoyed as much 
happiness as the condiliun of liie times «'as capable of receiving, 
Italy and Africa groaned under the dominion of a tyrant, as con- 
tehipULIo as he was odious. The zeal of flattery and faction lias 
indeed too frequently sacriiiced the re|Hitalion of the vanquished to 
the glory of tlieir successful rivals; but oven those writers who hai« 
revealed, with the most freedom and pleasure, tlie faults of Con- 
stautiue, unanimously confess that Mazentius was cruel, rupacioua, 
and profligate (b3). He had the good fortune to suppress a alight 
rebellion in Africa. The governor and a lew adherents had been 
guilty; the (irovinoe suflereil fos tlieir crime. The flourishing dtiaa 
of Cirtlia and Carthage, and the wrbole extent of that idrtile country, 
were wasted by lire smd aword. Tlie abuse of victory was follow^ 
by tlie abuse of law suad justice. A formidable army of sycophants 
and delators invaded Africa; tlie rich and the noble were easily cod' 
'.icted of a conneeimn with the rebek; and thoae among them who 
experienced the emperor’s demency, were only puniahud by the 
confiscation of tlieir estates (43). So signal a victory was celebrated 
by a magnificent triumph, and Masentiiis exposed to tho eyes of the 
people the spoils and captives of a Roman province. The atate cf 
the capital was no less deserving of oompassioo than that of Africa. 
The wealth of Rome sup|died an inexhaustilile fund for his vain and 
prodigal expenses, and the ministers of his revenue were skilled in 
the arts of rapine. It was under his reign that the ^netbod of 
exacting a free gift from tlie senators was first invented; and m 
the sum was insensibly increased, the pretences of levying it, a vio> 
tor)', a birth, a marriage, or an Imperial consulship, were propor- 
tionably multiplied (44). ^laxeotius had imbibed tlie same im- 
placalile aversion to the senate, which bad diaracterised roost of 
Uie former tyrants of Rome : nor was it possible for his ungrateful 
temper to forgive the goaorous fidelity which bad raised him to the 
throne, and supported him against all his onomios. The lives of the 
senators were exposed to his jealous suspicions, the dishonoor of 
their wives and daughters heightened tho gratification of his sensnal 
passions (45). It rosy be presumed, Uiat an Imperial lover was 
seldom reduced to sigh in vain; hut whenever persuasion proved 
iueflecUial, he had recourse to violence; and there remains one me- 
morable example of a noble matron, who preserved her chastity by 


(4S) Julian exchuiaa IU imHw fpon Uo •iMCattn'wiUi •fcboiraBM wd aostM^t ; 

and (Zo»tmoi I. H. p. 85.) aeciifn him of every kind of cruelly and praiigacy. 

(43) loaimaa. 1. ti. p. 83 4k. Tteaor. 

(44} The potMgo of AiirrUot Ticlor ihould be M»d in ih« foUovriofi «aaaer: rrimaa butimio paa* 
sioM), muorrum specie, Patres Oratoretqtu pecuniam conferre prodiffeaii abi cofiereU 

(45) Paoegyr. Vet. ix. 3. Eusrb. Hist. Eccles. Viii. 14. et io ViL Constant, i. 33, 34. Rufinas, 
c. 17. Thexirteoat vatreo,«*bos4abbodb«rMirto ea’apetbeataleao«ofMaxaatiiM,aas a Christian, 
wife to the pnafeot «f the oity, aad heruaw «as Sophronia. listiU reasaiM a <|Qostion anoag tha 
casuKis, M hctbcr, on such occasioni, aoidde U josUfiable? 
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a voluntary death. The soldiers were the only order of men whom 
he appean'd to respect, or studied to please. He filled Rome and 
Italy with armed troops, connived at tlieir tumults, suffered them 
with impunity to plunder, and oven to massacre, the defenceless 
people ; and indulging them in the same licentiousnt‘ss which 
their emperor enjoyed, Maxentius often bestowed on his military 
favourites tlie splendid villa, or the beautiful wife, of a senator. A 
prince of such a cliaracter, alike incapable of governing either in 
peace or in war, might purcliase tlie support, but he could never 
obtain the esteem, of tlie army. Yet his pride was e»|ual to his 
other vices. tVhilst he passeil his indolent life, eitlier within the 
walls of his palace, or in the neighbouring gardens of Sallust, he 
wag repeatedly heard to declare, that he alone was emperor, and 
that tlie other princes were no more than his lieutimants, on w'hom 
he had devolved the defence of the frontier provinces, that ho might 
enjoy without interruption the elegant luxury of the capital. Rome, 
which had so long regretted tlio absenee, lamented, during the six 
years of his reign, the presence of her sovereign (h7). 

Though Constantine might view the conduct of Maxentius with 
abhorreuoe, and the situation of the Romans with compassion, we 
liave no reason to presume that be would have taken up arms to 
punish the one, or to relievo the other. But the tyrant .of Italy 
rashly ventured to provoke a formidable enemy, whose ambition had 
been hitlierto restrained by considerations of prudence, rather than 
by principles of justice (h8). After the deatli of Maximian, bis 
titles, according to the cstablisliod custom, had been erased, and his 
statues llirown down with ignominy. His son, who had persecuted 
and deserted him when aUve, affected to display Uie most pious 
regard for his memory, and gave orders that a similar treatment 
should be immediately inflicted on all the statues that had been 
erected in Italy and Africa to the honour of ConstanliDC. That wise 
prince, wiio sincerely wished h> decline a war, witli the djlBculty 
and impurtaiioe of which be was sulBcientiy acquainted, at lirst 
dissembled the insult, and sought for redress by the milder ex- 
pedients of negotiation, till he was convinced that the hostile and 
ambitious designs of the Italian emperor made it necessary fur him 
to sum in liis own defence. Maxentius, who openly avowed his 
pretensions to tlie wbolu monarchy of the West, had already pre- 

PrvHori«Bi« cndMi) volgi qaoeiUa ii tW vofiM«ipT«uioa of Avririini Tictor. 

iMce pariictBar, tboogh MCDewfaat dtferoai, ocooaDU of a taoiikh and wMBirrr vhioli hififtenod tt 
Bomr, <0 Eusebius (I. >iii. & 14.), aod in ZotiiBBt (I. Ii. p. 94.). 

|49) See ID Uw PoBegyrtci iiK. 14.), ailvslj doaeriptiOB of llae iodolioce and tub pridt of Mauo- 
liBB. Id BBOlber pUee, tbe onlor ofaaerBca, Abni the rirtwi wbich Bocd« had aecaamlated in a pe- 
riod of 1060 voarty were Uviakod bj Uie tfffal on kia neaoeaar; baada; rodempUa ad cieUo iabr» 
Ciniatn maoibni ingeMioral. 

<^B) After the vieioiy of Canalaati— , il waa eaiBCMaUp aUewed, ibai tbe oioUvo of deUveriog ibe 
fOfpBbltc froBi a deUBied If rant weald, al any tiae, baeojaaiified kia eipaditioo iau> Italv. Kuieb. 
ia Vit. CooaUDtio. ). i. c. Paaegyr. TeL in. a. 
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pared a very considerable force to invade the Gallic provinces on 
the side of Rhstia ; and though he could not expect any assistance 
from Licinius, ho was flattered w ith the hope that the legions of !!• 
lyricum, allured rby his presents and promises, would desert the 
standard of that prince, and unanimously declare themselves his 
soldiers and subjet^Ls (U)). Constantine no longer hesitated. He 
had deliberated with caution, he acted with vigour. He gave a 
private audience to the ambassadors, who, in the name of the senate 
and |>eoplo, conjured him to deliver Home from a detested tyrant; 
and, without regarding the timid remonstrances of his council, he 
resolved to prevent the enemy, and to carry the war into the heart 
of Italy (50). 

The enterprise was as full of danger as of glory ; and the unsuc- 
cessful event of two former invasions was sufTicient to inspire the 
most serious apprehensions. Tho veteran troops, who revered the 
name of Maximian, had embraced in both those wars tite party of 
his son, and were now' restrained by a sense of honour, as well as 
of interest, from ei%rtaining an idea of a second desertion. Maxen- 
tius, who considered the Preetorian guards as the firmest defence of 
his throne, had increased them to their ancient establishment ; and 
they composed, including the rest of the Italians who were enlisted 
into hi» service, a formidable body of fourscore thousand men. 
Forty tlKHisand Moors and Carthaginians had been raised since the 
reduction of Africa. Even Sicily furnished its proportion of troops; 
and the armies of Maxentius amounted to one hundred and seventy 
thousand foot, and eighteen thousand horse. The wealth of Italy 
supplied the expenses of the war; and the adjacent provinces were 
exhausted, to form immense magazines of corn and every other kind 
of provisions. 

The whole force of Constantine consisted of ninety thousand foot, 
and eight thousand horse (51); and as the defence of the Rhine re- 
quired an extraordinary attention during tho absence of the em- 
peror, it was not in his power to employ above half his troops in 
the Italian expedition, unless he sacrificed the public safety to his 
private quarrel (52). At tho head of about forty thousand soldiers, 

Zotiimug, I. ii. p. 8A. 85. NaMrhis in Panogyr. x. 7— J3- 

(50) Sc 0 Paiirgyrr. Yet. U. 2. OmnihtM fere inU Comitihns et Diicthiti non Mtliim tadte 

M^l ctiam aperic tirocaiiboa; contra conailia 'lominnra, mntra Hartn|iieum mnntia, ift^e per 
tencl lilicrantite urbii trmpn^ Tooifss' •entire*. T)tc etnbav<v of tlic Roniann hi menlionf^i on)y hv 
Zanaras (1. and by Ccttreniu (in Coroprnd. Hi«t. p. 270.) : but llinu' mn<lem Greek* had tb«T 
o|)fM)rluDHy of conaoiting many it rilftn which tiai'e ttinoe het^o |<m 4, amonti; which we mat t eckeu tbo. 
Life of Constantine by PraaaKoras. PhoUns (p. 63.) hn* made a short curact fran that historical 
wor)(. 

(51) Zosimtis (1. IL p. 86.1 ba« giren m this curious accotmt oflhe force* on both aidts. He makeit 
■o mention of any naval amMnients, tboogh we are a purred fPaoegyr. Vet. ix. 2i.) that the war wa* 
rarriexi on by sea a« w cll as by land ; and l)ial the fleet of Contlantinc took posaesaion of Sardinia, 
Corsica, and the pntis of Italy. 

(53) Pani'gyr. Vet. ix. 3. It is not tur|irising that tlie orator ftlnwild diminish the numlicrt with 
w hich bU smerctgn achieved the conqncst oTltalv; bot it ap)>ean koiacwhat singular that lie sluMild 
esiccia tbo tyraal Kariny at uo more tliao iOO.udo men. 
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he inarched to encounter an enemy tehose numbers were at least 
four times superior to his own. But the armies of Rome, placed 
at a secure distance from danger, were enervated by indulgence 
and luxury. Habituated to the baths and theatres of Rome, they 
took the field with reluctance, and were chiefly composed of vete- 
rans who had almost forgotten, or of new levies who had never 
acquired, tlie use of arms, and the practice of war. The hardy 
legions of Qaul had long defended the frontiers of the empire against 
the barbarians of the North ; and in the performance od that labo- 
rious serv ice, tlieir valour was exercised, and their 'discipline corn- 
firmed. There appeared the same difference betwem '^ leaders, 
as between the armies. Caprice or flattery had tempted$foenfiu8 
widi the hopes of conquest; but these aspiring hopes soon gave 
way to the habits of pleasure and Uie consciousness of his inex- 
perience. The intrepid mind of Constantine had been trained from 
his earliest youth to war, to action, and to military command. . 

tVhen Hannibal marched from foul into Italy, he was obliged, contuncu 
first, to discover, and Uien lo oi)en, a way#cr mountains, and ’“aIJ., * 
through savage Dations,-that had never yielded a passage to a re- 
gular army (53). The Alps were then guarded by nature, they 
are now fortified by art. Citadels, constructed with noi less skill 
than labour and expense, command every avenue into theiplain, 
and on that side render Italy almost inaccessible to the eiieinics of 
the king of Sardinia (511). Bnttin the course of tlic intermediate 
period, the generals, who have attempted the passage, hove seldom 
experienced any difficulty or resistance. In the age of Constantine, 
the peasants of the mountains were civilized and obedient subjects ; 
the country was plentifully stocked with provisions, and the stu- 
pendous highways, which the Romans had carried over the Alps, 
opened several communications between Gaul and Italy (55). Con- 
stantine preferi'ed tlie road of the Cottian Alps, or, as it is now 
' called, of Mount Cenis, and led his troops with such active diligence, 
that he descended into the plain of Piedmont before the court of 
Maxentius had received any certain intelligenoe of his departure from 
the banks of the Rhine. The city of Susa, however, which is si- 




(S3] Tlic tbroe prtocifal of ike Al|i« betweea asd Iul)% are tho«c of lioaot Si. Bcr> 

uard, NouDt Ccot^ and Mounl Genevre. Tradilioo, and a retrmbtaaoe of names Penitina], 

bad ai.«igned the iini of tbcfc (or the march of llniinibal (sifc Staler de Alpibui). Ybu Chevalier de 
Folard (Potvb. tom. iv ] and M. d'AnviHo have led hia over Monnt Genevre. Bui not« iibaUnding 
the authority of an vapcrienml officer and a learni>d t^eograpber, the pretentions of Mount CenU arc 
supported in a «|ieciousy not to ay a awtinetngf manner by K. Croalicy. Obsenrationt sur I'lialie, 
U)iD. i. )>. 40, dfr. 

(31] La Brunette near Sute, Dcntonl, Exiles, Feneatrellcs, Coni, die. 

j&5] See Amman.MarceUia.lv. to. Mis deacrlptkta of tbe roads over ibc Alps is dear, lively, and 
accurate. 


* The dtaertaUen of Messrs. Cramor and age. A tract by Mr. long (London, 1831) has 
'WiclibanibMdearlyBhowalbaitheLitUcSt.Ber> adiletl some rcnsible corrections of Ilannibars 
oard must claim ibu honour of Ilannibars pat* march (o the Al^ts.— M. 
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toated at the ftjot of Mount Conii, leas snfPonnded With wal!§, and 
provided wth a garrison sufficiently numerous to check the progress 
of an iffndcr; but the impatience of Constantine’s troops disdained 
tile tedious forms of a rfego. The same day that they appeared before 
Sosa, they applied fire to the gates, and ladders to the vralls ; and 
mounting to the assault amidst a shower of stones and arrows, they 
entered the place sword in hand, and cut in pieces the greatest part 
of the garrison. The flamos were eitinguishcd by the care of Con- 
stantine, and the remains of Susa preser^'ed from total destruction. 
About forty miles from thence, a more severe contest awaited him. 

A numerom army of Italians was assembled under the lieutenants 
of MaxentioS, in the plains of Turin. Its principal strength con- 
sisted in a Species of heavy cavalry, which the Romans, since the 
decline of their discipline, had borrowed from the nations of the 
East. l1io horses, as well as the men, were clothed in complete 
armour, the joints of Which Were artfully adapted to the motions of 
their bodies. The asjiect Of this caivalry was formidable, their 
weight almost irresistible; and as, on this occasion, their generals 
had drawn them tip in a compact column or wedge, with a sharp 
point, and with spreading flanks, they flattered themselves that they 
should easily break and trample down the army of Constantine. 
They tni^t, perhaps, hate succeeded in their design, had not their 
topcricnci'd adversary embraced the same method of defence, which 
in similar circumstances had been practised by Aurclian. The 
Wilful evolutions of Constantine divided and baffled this massy 
column of cavalry. The troops of Maxentius fled in confusion 
towards Turin ; and as the gates of (he city were shut against them, 
very few escaped the sword of the victorious pursuers. By this im- 
portant st'rvice, Turin deserved to eXpefiedcc the clemency and 
oven favour of tlio conqueror. He madehis entry into the Imperial_,^ 
palace of Milan, and almost all the cities of Italy between the Alp^^; 
and the Po not only acknowledged the power, but embraced with 
real tlic party, of Constantine (5fl). 

Birsc aiui From Milan to Rome, the iCmilian and Fiaminian highways of- 

vcroui"' fered an easy march of about four hundred miles; but though 
Conslanlino was impatient to encounter the tyrant, lie prudently di- 
rected liis operations against another army of Italians, who, by their 
strength and position, might either oppose his jirogress, or, in case 
of a misfortune, might intercept his retreat. Kuricius Porapeianus, 
a general distinguished by his valour and ability, had under his 
command the city of Verona, and all the troops that were stationed 
in the jirovince of Venelia. As soon as lie was informed lliat Con- 
stantine was advancing towards liim, he detached a large body of 


($<; Zo«imrts at wril a* havltwi from ihv* povtaf;? of ihf* Alp? the dtvlwtw »rtion neir 

Rpotc. Wo iDu^t apply 10 ibo two Pao*ff%riCT, for tlie iulemifvliaie tcUouv of (U>D»tantiD«. 
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(mvalry, which wts deCeatcd in an engagement near Brescia, and 
pursued by the Gallic legions as far as the gates of Verona. The 
necessity, the importance, and the difficulties of the nege of Verona, 
immediatoly presented themselres to the sagacionsmind of Constan- 
tino (57). The city was accessible only by a narrow pentnsufe' 
towards the vest, as the other throe sides were surround^ by the 
Adige, a rapid river, which covered the province of Venetia, from 
whence the besieged derived an iuexhauntibla supply of mm and 
provisions. It was not without great difficulty, and after several 
fruitless attempts, that Constantino found means to pass the river 
at some distance above the city, and in a place where the torrent 
was less violent. Re then encompassed Verona with stroi^ lines, 
pushed his attacks with prudent vigour, and rei>elled a desperate 
sally of Pompi>ianus. That intrepid general, when he had used 
every means of defence that the strength of the place or Uiat of the 
garrison could afford, secretly escaped from Verona, anxious not for 
his own but (or the public safety. With indefatigable diligence he 
soon collected an army sufficient either to meet ConstanUne in the 
field, or to attack him if ho obstinately remained within his lines. 
The emperor, attentive to the motions, and informed of tiie ap~ 
proacli, of so formidable an enemy, left a part of his legioas to 
continue the operations of the siego, whibt, at tiie head m ^ttoBe 
troops on whose valour and fidelity he utore particularly depended, 
be advanced in person to engage the gmieral of Maventius. . The 
army of Gaul was drawn up in two lines, according to the usual 
practice of war; but their experienced leader, perceiving that the 
numbers of the Italians far exceeded his own, suddenly changed hig 
disposition, and, reducing the second, extended the front of his first 
lino to a just proportion will) that of the enemy. Such evolutions, 
which only veteran troops can execute without confusion in a mo- 
ment of danger, commonly prove decisive: but as this engagement 
began towards the close of the day, and was contested with great 
obstinacy during the whole night, there was less room for Uie con- 
duct of the generals than for (he courage of the soldiers. The 
return of light displayed the victory of Constantine, and a field of 
carnage covered witli many thousands of the vanquished Italians. 
Their general, Pompoianus, was found among the slain; Verona 
immediately surrendered at discretion, and the garrison was made 
prisoners of war (58). W hen the officers of the victorious army 


(ST) The Marqtitft ILilTd has oxamioed the xipgc aod battlo uf »r«>na «ilh lUal dogreo of attvn- 
lion and accuracy which was du«> to a mcnor^hlc actios that bapfW'ncd In bis natiTo country. The 
forlilicatjous of that ciu, comtrseted by GnUieaw« were le» ntensiTO than the nodesti irsUis, 
asd the amfiUithcatro was not indaded within thdr circamfereoor. See Verona Illusirata, part i. 
p. 14‘2. ISU. 

(Sh) Thev wanted dtaint for so great a realutnde of captives ; and the whole onundl was at a loss ; 
hot the sagaciont conqueror imagined the happy expedient of converting into fettors the swords of 
the vanquishtnl. Pani'gyr. Vet. tx. 11. 
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congratulated their master on Uiis important success, they ventured 
to add some respectful complaints, of such a nature, however, as 
the most jealous monarchs will listen to witliout displeasure. They 
represent^ to Constantine, that, not contented with all the duties 
of, a commander, he had exposed his own person wiUi an excess of 
Y^our which almost degenerated into rashness; and they conjured 
him for the future to pay more regard to the preservation of a 
life, in which the safety of Home and of the empire was in- 
volved (39). 

While (^nslantine signalized his conduct and valour in the field, 
the sovereign of Italy appeared insensible of the calamities and 
danger of a civil war which raged in the heart of liis dominions. 
Pleasure was still the only business of Maxentius. Concealing, or 
at least attempting to conceal, from die public knowledge the mis- 
fortunes of his arms (60), he indulged himself in a vain confidence,' 
which deferred the remedies of Ute approaching evil, without de- 
ierring the evil itself (61). The rapid progress of Constantine (62) 
was scarcely sufficient to awaken him from this fatal security; he 
flattered himself, tliat his well-known liberality, and tlie majesty 
of the Roman name, which had already delirered him from two in- 
vasions, would dissipate with the same facility the rebellious army 
of Gaul. The officers of experience and ability, who had served 
under the banners of Maximian, were at length compelled to inform 
his eOcminate son of the imminent danger to which he was reduced,; 
and, with a freedom that at once surprised and convinced him, to 
urge the necessity of preventing his ruin, by a vigorous exertion of 
his remaining power. The resources of Maxentius, both of men 
and money, were still considerable. The Pnetorian guards felt 
how strongly their own interest and safety were connected with 
his cause; and a third army was soon collected, more numerous 
than those which had been lost in the battles of Turin and Verona. 
It was far from the intention of tlie emperor to lead his troops in 
person. A stranger to the exercises of war, he trembled at the ap- 
prehension of so dangerous a contest; and as fear is commonly 
superstitious, he listened with melancholy attention to the rumours 
of omens and presages which seemed to menace his life and em- 
pire. Shame at length supplied the place of courage, and forced 
him to take the field. lie was unable to sustain the contempt of 
the Roman people. The circus resounded with their indignant 
clamours, and they tumultuously besieged the gates of the palace, 


(59) Pam*f;yr. Vot. ix. 10. 

(60) Literas caUniiUium iuaratn iotlice^ *upprimcbai. PoM^gyr. Vel. is. 15. 

(61 j Remeslia maionini |x>Uoi quam nala diiTereiat, is Uie ftoc oeoauri; wliicti Tacitus passes oo the 
supine ioJoIrnn.* orvitellius. 

(62) Tbts UarquU MufTri has made it cxlrnuidy probable that Constanliuc nu still at VeroDa, the 
1st ot Scptcfuber, A. P. 311^ uml that the aiemorable zra of ibe iodictioos was dated from his coo” 
quen ef the Cisalpioc Gant. 
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reproaching the pusiUanimity of their indoleat torereign,' and cele- 
brating the heroic spirit of Constantino (63). Before Maxentius 
left Rome, -he consulted the Sibylline books. The guardians of 
these ancient oracles were as well versed in the arts of this world 
as they were ignorant of the secrets of fate; and they returned 
him a very prudent answer, which might adapt itself to the 
event, and secure their reputation whatever should be the chance, 
of arms (6!i). ‘ 

The celerity of Constantine’s march has been compared to the 
rapid conquest of Italy by the first of tlic Csesars ; nor is the flat- 
tering parallel repugnant to the truth of history, since no more 
than fifty-eight days elapsed between the surrender of Verona and 
the final decision of the war. Constantine had always apprehended 
that the tyrant would consult tlie dictates of fear, and perhaps of 
prudence; and that, instead of risking his last hopes in a general 
engagement, he would shut himself up within the walls of Rome. 
His ample magazines secured him against danger of famine; and as 
the situation of Constantine admitted not of delay, he might have 
been reduced to the sad necessity of destroyihg with fire and sword 
the Imperial city, the noblest reward of his victory, and the de- 
liverance of which had been the motive, or rather indeed the pre- 
tence, of the civil war (65). It was with equal surprise and plea- 
sure, that on his arrival at a place called Sara Rubra, about nine 
miles from Rome (66), ho discovered the army of Maxentius pre- 
pared to give him battle (67). Their lopg front filled a very spacious 
plain, and Uieir deep array reached to the banks of the Tiber, 
which covered their rear, and forbade their retreat. We are in- 
formed, and wo may believe, that Constantine disposed his troops 
with consummate skill, and that he chose for himself the post of 
honour and danger. Distinguished by the splendour of his arms, 
he charged in person the cavalry of his rival ; and his irresistible 
attack determined tlie fortune of the day. The cavalry of Maxen- 
tius was principally composed either of unwieldy cuirassiers, or 
of light Moors and Numidians. They yielded to the vigour of the 
Gallic horse, which possessed more activity than tlie one, more 
firmness than the other. The defeat of the two wings left the in- 

($S) Sec Pisegyr. Yet. xi.,10. LacUkBliiis do M. P. c. 44. 

(64] lllo die Itosiem Roouuonim cssc (K’nluruin. The vanquUbed jiriace became of couno the 
» CDomy of Rome. “ 

(6&) See Paoegjr. Vet. ix. 16. x. *Xt. The former of tbcie oniora magnitic* Uio boord* of corn, 
wbicb MaxcfUius bad collected from Africa aud the Islaiids. And Nct^ if there h» any troth in tho 
scarcity meutiooed by Eusebiua (in Vil. CoBilanlio. 1. i. c. 36.)y the lm|>erial granaries must have 
been open only to the soldiers. 

(66) ISaxeQiius. . . tiadcm arhe in Soso AuAro, millia ferme novem rgerrimo progreasoi. Au* 
rclitts Victor. See Cellarius Geograpb. Anliq. torn. i. p. 463. Saxa Rubra oosio tho neighbourhood 
of the Cremcra, a trilling ritulel, illustrated by the talour and glorious death of the three haadred 
Fahii. 

(61) The |M>il which Maxentios had tahen, with the liber in his fear, is very clearly dcacnbad by 
(he two Panegyrists^ iz. 16. x. 38. 


Victory of , 
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near Roma. 
A.D.S13. » 
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f^ntry wiAont any protection on its flanks, and the undiad- 
pltned Italians fled without reluctance from the standard of a tyrant 
Whom they had always haled, and whom they no longer feared. 
The Pnatorians, conscious that their offences were beyond the 
ntch of mercy, were animated by revenge and despair. Notwitlp. 
standing their repealed efforts, those brave veterans were unable 
•o recover the victory : they obtained, however, an honourable 
death; and it was obser^’ed that their bodies covered U>e same 
grwmd which had been occupied by their ranks (68). The con- 
fusion then became general, and the dismayed troops of Maxentioa, 

. pursued by an implacable enemy, rushed by thousands into the 
deep and rapid stream of the Tiber. The emperor himself at- 
( Kempfed to escape back into the city over the Milvian Iwidge, but 
* 0to crowds which pressed together through that narrow passage 
. toreed him into the river, where he was immediately drowned by 
the weight of his armour (69). His body, which had sunk very 
deep into the mod, was found with some difficulty the nest day. 
The sight of his head, w hen H was exposed to the eyes of the people, 
convinced them of their deliverance, and admonished them to re- 
ceive, with acclamations of loyalty and gratitude, the fortunate 
Constantine, who thus achieved by his valour and ability tlie most 
Splendid enterprise of his life (70) . “ 

BiMoeptioii, In the use of victory, Constantine neither deserved the praise of 
clemency, nor incurred the censure of immoderate rigour (71). 
He inflicted the same treatment, to which a defeat would have ex- 
posed his own person and family, put to death the two sons of the 
tyrant, and carefully extirpated his whole race. The most dia- 
tinguished adherents of Maxentius must have expected to share his 

(SI) IxoqiUt UrtroeUH ilHiu pHnlt attctoribiiA, <ini despenU vrnia, loemn qnoD p p gMP lonipMruit 
lexcre corporibut. Vet. tx. 17. 

(69) A Tpry Wle nitriAiir «oon prevailed, that ■axfniiiM. who had nol taken any pn*c*ution for hit 
•wn rctfaai, had contrived a very artful anare ta deairoy the army of iho piirauers; imt that the 
wooden brid);e which was to have been l(M»M'ited on the approach of Constantine, uulurkity broke 
down under the weight of the fiving Italians. V. deTillemonl (HUt.des Emperenrs. tom. iv. part. I. 
f. STS.) very aenoiMly examinea whether, in oontradicUon to common senae, the testimony of Em-* 
aebins and Zmimiis ought to prevail over the silence ol LaiTanlius,!ta2arius, and the anonymous, but 
00nt«'Di])orary orator, who composed the ninth PabegvHc. ♦ 

(TS) ifioaimua, t U. p. and the two Pant^yrica, the former of « hich was pronounced n few 

months afterwards, afford the clearest notion of this great baiUe. Laclanlius, EuM-bius, and oven 
the Bpitomos, snpply several tisefiil hinU. 

(Tl) Zosimut, the enemy of ConsiaDiioe, allows (1. ii. p. 68.), that only a few of the friends of 
HnxeaUas were put to death ; but we may remark the eTpr«*abive passage of Nazarius (Ponegyr. Tet. 
X. 6.). Omnibus qui labefaciari slatiim ejua poterant cam stirpe dcletis. -f The other orator ( pa« 
Mtrr. TeU ix. 20, 21.) contents himsell with observing, that Consunliue, when he eutorod Aomo, 
did not imitate the emcl massacree of Cinna, of Hat ins, or of Sylla. 


* Vanso [Beylage, v1.) examines the question, 
nod adduces two manifest alliisfons to the bridge 
from the Life of Constantiue by Praxagnrav, and 
from Ltbaniiis. Is it not very probable that such 
a bridge was thrown over the river to facilitate 
the advance, and to secure the retreat, of the amiv 
of Haxeniius 7 In case ol deleot, orders were given 


for deslmying it in nrder to check the purstiil ; 
it broke dowu accidentally, or in the conftHton 
W7IS destroyed, at has not unfreqaeatly lieen the 
case, before the proper time. — M. 

T This may refer to the son or sons of Ktxeo* 
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fete, 8* they had shared his prosi)erily and his crimes; but when 
the Roman people loudly demanded a greater number of yiclims, 
the conqueror resisted, with firmness and humanity, those stirvile 
Olamours, which were dictated by flattery as wll as by resentment. 

Informers were punished and discourag^; the innocent, who had 
aoflered under the late tyranny, were recalled from exile, and re- 
stored to their estates. A general act of oblivion quieted the minds 
and settled tho property of the people, both in Italy and in 
Africa (72). The first tiaac that Constantine honourwl the senate 
with his presence, he recapitulated his own services and exploits in 
a modest oration, assured that illustrious order of his sincere re- 
gard, and promised to re-establish its ancient dignity and privileges. 

Tho grateful senate repaid these unmeaning profes-sions by the 
empty titles of honour, w Inch it was yet in their jiower to bestow ; 
and without presuming to ratify the authority of Constantine, they 
passed a decree to assign him the first rank among the three Au- 
fusti who governed the Homan world (73). Games and festivals 
were instituted to preserve tho fame of his victory, and several edi- 
fices, raised at the expense of Maxentius, were dedicated to the 
honour of his successful rival. Tho triumphal arch of Constan- 
tine still remains a melancholy proof of the decline of the arts, and 
a singular testimony of the meanest vanity. As it was not possible 
to find in the capiUl of the empire a sculptor who was capable of 
adorning that public monument, tho arch of Trajan, w ithout any 
res|)ect either for his memory or for tho rules of propriety, was 
stripped of its most elegant figm-ca. The difference of times and 
persons, of actions and characters, was totally disregarded. The 
Parthian captives appear prostrate at tho feet of a prince w ho never 
carried his arms beyond the Euphrates; and curious antiquarians 
can still discover the head of Trajan on tho trophies of Constantine. 

The new ornaments which it was necessary to introduce between 
the vacancies of ancient sculpture, are executed in the rudest and 
most unskilful manner (7V). 

Tho final abolition of the Prastorian guards was a measure of ina n»doc« 
prudence as well as of revenge. Those haughty troops, whose 
numbers and privileges had been restored, and even augmented, by 
Maxentius, were for ever suppressed by Constantine. Their forti- 
fied camp was destroyed, and the few Pr®torians who had escaped 
the fury of the sword, were dispersed among the legions, and ba- 
nisheil to the frontiers of the empire, w here they might be service- 

(W) S<*e the two PanPff^iM. •ml ibp l»w» of llii* »od tbo eofiiing ywir, in lh«Theodo«Un Code. 

(71) Panegyr. Tct. Ii. io. Lnruutiui de ■. P. c. 44. Vaiitnia, *ho wm coofe*»cdlj ibe eldest 
Cf»ar, cbhncd. wiUi •owie iliow of reatoa, tbe first riok amoog tho AoK»s(i. 

( 74 ) Adhnc ctmeta ofon qo** mignlfiw constnixorat, orbb fanani, tiqoe basilicam, Flivii taerilU 
patron *tct»vere. Anreliai Viclor. With regard to the theft of Trajan's iropliies, coniolt Flamlnittt 
Tacca, apod MonUaucoo, tNariooi Italfeum, p. W).* and I'Antiqnite BxpUqn^c of the latter, to«. It. 
p. 171. 
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able williout again becoming dangerous (75). By suppressing the 
troops v’hich were usuaify stationed in Rome, Constantine gave the 
fatal blow to the dignity of tlie senate and people, and tiio dis- 
armed capital was exposed witliout protection to the insults or 
neglect of its distant master. We may observe, tliat in tliis last 
j cITort to preserve their expiring freedom, the Romans, from the 
; apprehension of a tribute, had raised Maxenlius to Uie throne. 

SnV/A He exacted Uiat tribute from the senate under the name of a free 

gift. They implored the assistance of Constantine. Ho van- 
y.— ; (juished the tyrant, and converted the free gift into a perpetual tax. 

The senators, according to tlie declaration which was rei|uired of 
their properly, were divid^ into several classes. The most opu- 
lent paid annually eight pounds of gold, the next class paid four, 
the last two, and tltose whoso poverty might hare claimed an 
exemption were assessed however at se^en pieces of gold. Besides 
tlie regular members of the senate, their sous, tlicir descendants, 
and even Uicir relations, enjoyed tlio vain privileges, and supported 
the heavy burdens, of the senatorial order; nor will it any longer 
excite our surprise, tiuit Constantino should be attoiitivo to increase 
the number of persons who were included under so useful a de- 
scription (7G). After the defeat of Maxenlius, the victorious em- 
peror passed no more than two or three months in Rome, which 
he visited Iw'ice during the remainder of his life, to celebrate the 
solemn festivals of the tenth and of the twentieth years of his reign. 
Constantine was almost [lerpelually in motion to exercise tlie le- 
gions, or to ins{>ect the state of the provinces. Treves, Milan, 
Aquilcia, Sirmium, Naissus, and Tliessalonica, were llio occasional 
places of his residence, till he founded a new Rumb on tlie coniines 
of Europe and Asia (77). 

Before Constantine marched into Italy, he had secured the 
AD.' 313 °’ friendship, or at least the neutrality, of Licinius, the Illyrian em- 
peror. He had promised his sister Constaulia in marriage to that 
prince; hut the celebration of the nuptials was defenvd till after 
the conclusion of Uic war, and the interview of the two emperors 
, at Milan, which was appointed for Uiat purpose, appeared to ce- 
ment the union of llieir families and interests (78). In the midst 

(TS) Pnttortx It^lnocs ac uilMidte tacUooibtit afUon qoain «ri>i Rnma^f snMala penitot; shoal 
arma att|uc usiu loduaxcotLiDilitarU. Aurelia* Vktor. loiiaw* (I. ii. p. $9.] meultOD* Uiiabrl a* an 
bittoriao. ao<l il Utrery pompously relebratcd la ihc oiBlh PaROgyric. 

p6] Ex mouibtu (irosineii* opUnules Yinia Corue tm ut 5»OT)aln« dt((olUs. . . . et 

toliui Orbi> Ooro coDiislcroi. Kaxariuaiu Panqjyr. VcL X. 3S. TW woid /isjfiirraaar^iPqjhl alnoet 
seen malii'tously «*lin*ro. CoDCcralog the sonalorial lax, see ZoAimus, I. ii. p. IIS. the *00011(1 title 
ol tbe tixth book of the TheodotiaD Code, witb Oodcfroy'sCumiui-utarv, and Momoinra del’Acadeinie 
de* loK'Tiplions, tom- saviu. p. 73S. 

{77} Prum tbe Theodoiian Code, wo may now begin to trace tbc ntotions of the (miperora ; but Uie 
dates both of lime and place have fre<iueaUy been altered by tbe carelcaancM of irautcribera. 

(78) Zosimns (1. il. p. 89.) olaoraea, that before tbc war the xister of CotuUnliDc bad been bo* 
iroihed to Ucioiua. According to ibo yoouEer Victor, DiodetUn waa inxitod to Uia oopUal*; but 
baaing veniorcd lo plead bb a§e and MUirmilicc, be received a accoud letter liilod wiib rejvroachea 
fer bia lupposcd |Hirualdy to tbe cauH* of Maxooiius anAtMaxiuin. 
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of the public festivity they were suddenly obliged to take leave of 
etch other. An inroad of the Franks suinmnnetl Constantine to 
the llhine, and the hostile approach of the sovereign of Asia de- 
manded tlie inimtHliate presence of Liciniiis. Maximin had lieen 
the secret ally of Maxentius, and without lieing discourag'd by his 
fate, he re.solved to try the fortune of a civil war. He TOved out 
of Syria, towards the frontiers of Kithynia, jn the depth of winter. 
The season was severe and tempestuous ; great numbers of men as 
well as horses perished in the snow; and as the roads were broken 
up by incessant rains, he was oblige<l to leave behind him a consi- 
derable part of the heavy baggage, which was unable to follow the 
rapidity of his forced marches. By this cxtraonlinary effort of 
diligence, be arrived, with a harassed but formidable armv. On 
the banks of the Thracian Bosphorus before the lieutenants orLici- 
nius were apprised of his hostile intentions. Byzantium surrendered 
to the power of Maximin, after a siege of eleven days. He xvas de- 
tained some days under the walTk of Heraclea; and he had no sooner 
taken possession of that city, than he was alarmed by the intelli- 
gence, tliat Licinius had pitched his camp at tlie distance of only 
eighteen miles. After a fruitless negotiation, in which the two 
princes attempted to sodnee the fidelity of each other’s adherents, 
they had recourse to arms. Tlie emi^ror of the East commanded 
a disciplined and veteran army of above seventy thousand men ; 
and Licinius, who had collected about thirty thousand Illyrians, 
was at first oppre.ssed by the superiority of numbers. His mili- 
tary skill, and the firmness of his troops, restored the day, and ol»- 
tained a decisive victory. The incredible speed which Maximin 
exerted in his flight, is much more celebrated than his jirowcss in 
the battle. Twenty-four hours afterwards he was seen pale, trem- 
bling, and witliout his Imperial ornaments, at Nicomedia, one 
hundred and sixty miles from tho place of his defeat. The wealth 
of Asia was yet unexhausted; and though the flower of his veterans 
had fallen in the late action, ho had still power, if hi; could obtain 
time, to draw very numerous levies from Syria and Egypt. But 
he survived his misfortune only three or four months. His death, 
which happened at Tarsus, was variously ascribi'd to despair, to 
poison, and to tlie divine justice. As Maximin was alike destitute 
of abilities and of virtue, he was lamented neither by the people nor 
by tho soldiers. 1 he provinces of tlie East, delivered from the 
terrors of civil war, cheerfully acknowledged the authority of Li- 
cinius (79). 

■^The vaniiuished cmjieror left behind him two children, a boy of 

in) Zoumof mpsUoDitbo JefMt aiul ilfalb ArvMximia at ordioarr cronu; bol lartaniint rt- 
paiiatet oa th«n (dell. P. c. 4b— 40.}t atcribhig tkem to ibe mVracalotu iDteqtosUion of IlcaYco. 
Licibiut at iKat lima wu odc of tita pro(«<ton of ibo cburch. 
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MAXiratD and 
Lioniut. 
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The defeat, 
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about eiaht, and a girl of about seven, years old. Their inolTensiT^ 
age might have excited compassion ; but the compassion of Licinius 
was a very feeble resource, nor did it restrain him from extinguish^ 
ing the name and memory of his adversary. The death of Sev»> 
rianus will admit of less excuse, as it was dictated neither by r»> 
venge nor by policy. The coii(|ueror had never received any injury 
from Uie fattier of that unhappy youth, and the short and obscure 
reign of Sevenis, in a distant part of tlie empire, was already foiv- 
golten. Hut the execution of t^didianiis was an act of the blackest 
cruelty and ingratitude. He was Uie natural son of Galerius, the 
friend and benefactor of Licinius. The [inident father liad judged 
him too young to sustain the weiglit of a diadem; but he hoped 
tliat, undi'r the j»rot«‘ction of princes who were indebted to his 
favutn- for tlw ImiMvial piir]>ie, Candidianus might pass a secure and 
honourable life. He was now advancing toward the twentieth 
year of his age, and tlie royalty of his birth, though unsupported 
eitlier by merit or ambition, was suHicienl to exasperate the j^ous 
mind of Licinius ^80). To these innooent and illnttrious victims of 
his tyranny, we mnst add tlie wife and daughter of the emperor 
Diocletian. When that prince confutTed on Galerins the title of Ca> 
sar, be had given him in marriage his daughter ^'aleria, whose me- 
lanclioly adventures miglit furnish a very singular sul^t for tra- 
gedy. She liad fulfilled and even sorpassed the duties of a wife. 
As she had not any childnm herseir, she condeseemlod to adopt the 
illegitimate son of her liiisband, and invariably displayed towards 
tlie unhappy Candidianus the tenderness and anxiety of a real 
mother. After the death of Galerius, lier ara|>le possessions 
voked Uie avarice, and her personal attractions excited the desires, 
of his successor Maximin (81). He had a wife still alive; hot 
divorce was permittul by Uie Homan law, and the fierce passions of 
the tyrant demanded an immediate gratification. The answer of 
Valeria was such as became the daughter and widow of emperors; 
but it was tempered by the prudence whidi her defenceless eondi- 
Uon compelled her to obseire. Slie represented to the persons 
whom Maximin had employed on ttiis oecasion, ''that even if 
“ honour could permit a woman of her eharaotor and dignity to 
“entertain a Unwglit of aecond nuptials, decency at least must 
“ forbid her to listen to his addresses at a time when tlie ashes of 
“her husband and bis benefactor were still warm, and while the 

(M] LhcunUn df> ■. P. r. SO. AnrrlitM Tictor tooc)»et on ibe diffmnt eondoct of Uciolw, mid 
of CooiUoitD^'f is tW* MQ of viclory. 

(81) Tbe srDml app^litra of Maximin wrrr ffmififd at tbo oipenio oftiia MilijMU. Hli onnnfhs, 
who forrori awav wirn and vir^tina, oxaminfd ibeir nak(>d ckansf with anxiotn cortontT^ loit asy 
part of tbotr sbosld be fonnd nnwortbr of tbc royal embrace*. CojneM asd dii^is wero 
coBSMiered m ireoaoo, ssd tbe obattssle liir os« waa rss'dsmad M be immmti. A «mlo« vat 
Kcadsally ieModseed, Itei no ftmm liraakl ■am a «tfe «ilben( «bc yatmtlBa «f tbaompefec, 
” Qt ipM in omaibo* BOpliu prvgaftUtor MMl**' liartanlina dft Mi Pi f Hi 
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« sorrows o( lior mind were ^ill expressed by her mourning gar- 
“ menu. She ventured to declare, that she could place very little 
“ Gonfidonoe in the prolesskins of a man, whose cruel inconstancy 
“was capable of repudiating a faitliful and alTectiunate wife (82).” 
On this re|Milse, tlie love of Mavimin was converted into fury ; and 
as w itnesses and judges were always at his disposal, it was easy for 
him to cover his fury with an appearance of legal proceedings, and 
to assault the reputation as well as Uh 3 happiness of Valeria. Her 
estates were confiscated, her eunuchs and domestics devoted to the 
most inhuman tortures; and several innocent and respectable ma- 
trons, who were honoured with her friendship, sulTercd deatli, on 
a false accusation of adultery. Thu empress lierself, together with 
her mother Prisca, was condemned to exile; and as they were igno> 
miniously hurried from place to place before they were confined to 
a sequestered village in the deserts of Syria, they exposed tlidr 
shame and distress to tlie provinces of the East, which, during thirty 
years, bad respected their august dignity. Diocletian made several 
ineflectual efforts to alleviate tlic misfortunes of his daughter; and, 
as the last return that he expected for the Imiierial purple, which 
he liad conferred upon Maximin, he entreated that Valeria might be 
permitted to share his retirement of Saloua, and to .close the eyas 
of her afllkted father (83). He entreated; but as ho could no 
longer Uireaten, his prayers were received with coldness and dis- 
dain ; and the pride of Maximin was gratified, in treating Diocletian 
as a suppliant, and liis daughter as a criminal. The death of 
Maximin seemed to assure the empresses of a favourable alteration 
in their fortune. The public disorders relaxed tlie vigilance of tlieir 
guard, and tliey easily found means to escape from the place of their 
exile, and to repair, tliougb witli some precaution, and in disguise, 
to the court of Licinius. His behaviour, in the first days of his 
reign, and the honourable reception which lie gave to young Can- 
didianus, inspired Valeria willi a secret satisfaction, both on her 
own account, and on that of her adopted son. But tliesc grateful 
prospects were soon succeeded by horror and astonishment ; and 
the bloody executions which stain^ the palace of Nicomedia, suQi> 
ciently convinced her that the tlirone of Maximin was filled by a 
tyrant more inhuman than himself. Valeria consulted her safety 
by a hasty Bight, and, still accompauied by her mother Prisca, tliey 
wandered above iifteen montlis (81i) through the provinces, concealed 

(89] Xactantios V. P. e. 39. 

in) Ibodrtiiii •tJal trot ooflMiwt mat, qnestiosi oulttaran »c potrataia I* Macete 

in bTOQT of bb dangblpr (LactaoUi* d« M. P. c. 41.]. We are noi nllicieoUj aoqiuioted wilb the 
btalonr of Uieae tiaini V> poim on( ibo peneo «bo eatployeiL 

(M) Taleiia^aof|ttcpervanuproviaciiMqaindeciaiiH'n«ibai|»lebek>caUnporTa|(*U. LecUntina 
de M. P. c. SI. There hi tome donbl ohetba we sboold oooifxitc ihe fifteen mont^ bom fcbe m^ 
meat her enlk, ar from ibal of her eecape. The expreatioa of /Mroofou aeema lo tleoolo the 
Uttar; bnt aa that eaae «a mnit aoppoaa u»t tbo traaUae of Lactantiiii waa ardttan.ilUr the fiat 
dril war between Udoiu and CoulanUne. See Coper, p. 
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ID the disguise of plebeian habits. They were at length disooverM 
at Thcssalonica ; and as the sentence of their death was already 
pronounced, tliey were immediately beheaded, and their bodies 
thrown into the sea. Tlie people gazed on the melancholy spec- 
tacle ; but their grief and indignation were suppressed by the terrors 
of a military guard. Such was the unworthy fate of the wife and 
daughter of Diocletian. 'Wo lament their misfortunes, we cannot 
discover their crimes ; and whatever idea we may justly entertain 
of the cruelty of Licinius, it remains a matter of surprise, that he 
was not contented willi some more secret and decent method of re- 
venge (83). 

Quarrel Tlic Roman world was now divided between Constantine and 
Licinius, the former of whom was master of the West, and the latter 
might perhaps have been expected that the con- 
querors, fatigued with civil war, and connected by a private as well 
as public alliance, would have renounced, or at least would have 
suspended, any farther designs of ambition. And yet a year had 
scarcely elapsed after the death of Maximin, before the victorious 
emperors turned their arms against each other. The genius, tho 
success, and the aspiring temper of Constantine, may seem to mark 
him out as the aggressor; but tlie perfidious character of Licinius 
justifies tho most unfavourable suspicions, and by the faint light 
which history reflects on this transaction (86), we may discover a 
conspiracy fomented by bis arts against the authority of his colleague. 
Constantine had lately gi\ cn his sister Anastasia in marriage to Bas- 
sianus, a man of a considerable family and fortune, and had ele- 
vated his new kinsman to the rank of Cmsar. According to tlie 
system of government instituted by Diocletian, Italy, and perhaps 
Africa, were designed for his department in the empire. But tlie 
performance of tho promised favour was either attended with so 
much delay, or accompanied with so many unequal conditions, that 
^ ^ the fidelity of Bassianus was alienated rather tlian secured by the 
honourable distinction which lie had obtained. His nomination had 
been ratified by the consent of Licinius; and tliat artful prince, by 
the means of his emissaries, soon contrived to enter into a secret 
and dangerous correspondence with the new Caisar, to irritate his 
discontents, and to urge him to tlie rash enterprise of extorting by 
violence what ho might in vain solicit from the justice of Constan- 
tine. But the vigilant emperor discovered the conspiracy before it 
was ripe for execution ; and, after solemnly renouncing the alliance 
of Bassianus, despoiled him of the purple, and inflicted the deserved 


(85) 1(1 illU podlrilia flcoattilio ovitio fuil. LMMaaliu« do M. P. f. M. Ho rolatet tho mUfor- 
(RTit'A of tbc iDDOconl wife and daugblor of DiocluUaa «ilh a very natural uiixtoTo of pitv and 
Mtill.iimn, 

(86) TIm* enrioo* rrailrr» who convalts the Tah^iau Frai^rnt, p. 713.. will probahlr mo of 

(tiTiojii; a bold and lireuUotM paraphrase; bul if ho couaideri it wilb attcotioo, he will acknowlod^ 
that my inieq^rcUtion w probable and coosUlont. 
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punishment on his treason and ingratitude. The haughty refusal 
of Licinius, when he was required to deliver up the criminals who 
had taken refuge in bis dominions, confirmed the suspicions already 
entertained of his perfidy ; and the indignities offered at /Emona, on 
the frontiers of Italy, to the statues of Constantine, became the 
signal of discord between the two princes (87). 

The first battle was fought near Cibalis, a city of Pannonia, si- 
tuated on the river Save, about fifty miles above Sirmium (88). ^tue 
From the inconsiderable forces which in this important contest two a. d, ais! 
such powerful monarchs brought into the field, it may be inferred '' 
that tlie one was suddenly provoked, and that the other was unex- 
pectedly surprised. The emperor of the ^Vest had only twenty 
thousand, and the sovereign of the East no more than five and 
thirty thousand, men. The inferiority of number was, however, 
compensated by the advantage of the ground. Constantine had 
taken post in a defile about half a mile in breadth, between a steep 
bill and a deep morass, and in that situation he steadily expected 
• and repulsed the first attack of the enemy. He pursued his success, 
and advanced into the plain. But the veteran legions of lllyricum 
rallied under the standard of a leader who had been trained to arms 
in the school of Probus and Diocletian. The missile weapons on 
botli sides were soon exhausted; the two armies, with equal valour,' 
rushed to a closer engagement of swords and spears, and the doubt- 
ful contest had already lasted from the dawn of the day to a late 
hour of the evening, when the right wing, which Constantine led in 
person, made a vigorous and decisive charge. The judicious retreat 
of Licinius saved Uic remainder of his troops from a total defeat ; 
hut when he computed his loss, which amounted to more than 
twenty Uiousand men, he thought it unsafe to pass the night in the 
presence of an active and victorious enemy. Abandoning his camp 
and magazines, he marched away with secrecy and diligence at the 
head of the greatest . part of his cavalry, and was soon removed 
beyond the danger of a pursuit. His diligence preserved hie wife, 
his son, and his treasures, which he had deposited at Sirhiium. 

Licinius passed through that city, and breaking down the bridge on 
the Save, hastened to collect a new army in Dacia and Thrace. In 
his flight he bestowed the precarious title of Cnsar on Yalens, his 
general of the Illyrian frontier (89). ' 

(87) Tlic sUoadDR of Mmont, or, m it h now called, Latboch, in Carnlolt (B'AnYiUe, Googra(4de 
Ancienne, tom. i. p. * oo^rctarcu Ai It lajr to ike DOftlMMtnflkeAnlinB 

Alpi, (hat importaol icrrilory beniM a aatnral object of dispute belwoea ike sovereigns of llnip 
and of IllTricnn. 

(W; Cibalis or CibalT (whose nano U sliQ pr ese rve d in tke obscure mlet of SwUel) wes sHnatod 
aboot Gf\y miles from Sirmiaos, the rapHa) df Ulyrteen, and about oue bandred firasn Tauranoai, 
or Mgra'de, and ihe ronniix of the Panobe aud tbe five. Tbf ttonan garrlwms a«d dUos on tbose 
rivers are Bncly illuttratcd by M. d'AnvilW, In a nenebr Inserted iu I'Acedenie des loseripUoM, 
foes. nvUI. 

Zoahuus (1. ii. p. 90, 9t.) gives a verr pertiedar ecooout of this battle; but tbe descrlpt loa t 
of Zo^ua are rhetorical relber than military. 
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The plain «f Mardia in Thrace was (he theatre of a second l>alUe 
BO leas obstinate and bkiody than the fonner. The troops on both 
sides displayed the same valour and discipline; and the victory was 
once mure decided by tiie superior abilities of Constantine, who di- 
roettd a body of hve tlioiisand men to ^ain an advantageous height, 
from whence, during the heat of tlic action, (lioy attacked (ho rear 
of the enemy, and made a very considerable slaughter. The troops 
of Licioiiis, however, presenting a double front, still roaintain^ 
tticir ground, till (lie approach of night put an end to (Im) combat, 
and secured their mtreat tow ards the mountains of Macedonia (90). 
Thu loss of two Iwttles, and of his bravest veterans, reduced (lie 
fierce spirit of licinius to sue for peace. Hia ambassador Mistrianua 
was admitted to tlH> auditace of Constantine: be expatiated on the 
common topics of moderation and humanity, which are ao familiar 
to Uie ckM|iKT)ee of the vanipiislied ; represented, in the most in- 
sinuating language, that the event of the war was still doubtful, 
whilst its inevitable calamities were alike pernicious to Imth (h« 
contending parties; and declared, that he was authorised to prnpoM * 
a lasting and hoDoiirable peaoe in the name of the (too emperors 
his masters. Constantine rroeived tlie mention of Valens with in- 
dignation and contempt. “ It was not for such a imrpose,” hn 
sturnly replini, “ Uiat wo liave advanced from the shores of Ih# 

“ wesU'ro ocean in an iiiiinlemipted oourae of combats and vio- 
“tories, that, after rr)t'cUng an ungrateful kinsman, we shoiiW 
“ accept for our colleague a oontemptiblc tiare. The abdication ot 
** Valens is the iirst article of Uie treaty IM).'* It was necessary 
accept this humiliating condition ; and the unhappy Valens, after ■ 
reign sf a few daya, was deprived of die purple ami of his life. An 
aoon as this obstacle was removed, the trani|uillity of the lloman 
world was easily restored. The successive defeats of Licinius had 
ruined liis forces, but they liail displayed bis ooiirago and abilitica, 
Hls situation was almost desperate, but the efliorta of despair are 
sometimes forniidabio ; and (he good sense of Constantine preferred 
a great and certain advantage to a third trial of the chance of arme. 

He consented to leave his rival, or, as ho again styled Licinius, hie 
friend and brother, in (he possession of Thrace, Asia Minor, Syria, 
and Kg 3 rpt; but the provinces of Pannonia, Dalmatia, Dacia, Maon- 
donia, and Greece, were yielded to the 'Western empire, and the 
dominions of Conslanlinu now extended from tiic conflnes of Cale- 
donia to Uie cxtroniity of Peloponnesus. It was stipulated by the 

;m) Itmmm, I. ik Mi W. Jtmmym, Wlni n . p. TM. TIm BfUamtt Suabk 
Muom; frpyiniy tiMtWbwars be4«M liirtaiwi —4 Catmali— 

(01^ PKnn i* Uf»t. pi 21. V ii «bMiU Im iIiiibbM ihai 

DMiM ||pifn4y « ma-m-Um, m« ciiylAre ih*l Awii m Ag ibr aamm aa waILaA 

Oie <Ia(1m of a fhUifr, IiasI AdoplAtl Iim yoaAgor broiWci And flilAn. Um* chiUlrra of Throdnat. 
in tho baat »alhoc» mmaiiai f i ligpiflAAn hai h and. m aailMi P i a fallinr«ln»lAw> nnd lOM A 

Un«a a kiAfiMO in general. See SpAalieia Obaenrai. nd Jnlma. #niU L p. IV. 
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Bsme treaty, that three royal yonths, the sons of emperors, shonld 
be called to the hopes of the succession. Crispns and the young 
Constantine were soon afterwards declared C»sars in the West, 
while tho younger Licinius was invested with the same dignity in 
the East. In this double proportion of honours, the conqueror as- 
serted the snperinrity of his arms and power (92). 

The reconciliation of Constantine and Licinius, though it was 
embittered by resentment and jealousy, by the remembrance of re- cwiIumIq'c. 
cent injuries, and by tho apprehension of future dangers, main- 3 , 5 _Sa 
tained, however, above eight years, the tranquillity of the Roman 
world. As a very regular series of the Imperial laws commences 
^H)ut this period, it would not be difllctilt to transcribe the civil re- 
gulations which employed the leisure of Constantine. But the 
most important of his institutions are intimately connected with the 
now system of policy and religion, which was not perfectly esta- 
blished till tlie last and peaceful years of his reign. There are 
many of his laws, which, as far as they concern the rights and pro- 
perty of individuals, and the practice of the bar, are more properly 
referred to the private than to the public jurisprudenco of the em- 
pire; and he published many edicts of so local and temporary a na- 
ture, that they would ill deserve the notice of a general history. 

Two laws, however, may be selected from the crowd ; the one for 
Hs importance, tho other for its singnlarity; the former for its re- 
markable benevolence, the latter for its excessive severity. 1 . The 
horrid practice, so famihar to tho ancients, of exposing or murdering 
their new-born infants, wa.s become every day more fretpiont in 
the provinces, and especially in Italy. It was the elTect of distress ; 
and the distress was principally occasioned by the intolerable bur- 
den of taxes, and by tho vexatious as well as cruel prosecutions of 
Uio officers of the revenue against their insolvent debtors. The less 
opulent or less industrious part of mankind, instead of rejoicing 
in an increase of family, deemed it an act of paternal tenderness to 
release their children from the impending miseries of a life which 
they themselves were unable to support. The humanity of Con- 
stantine, moved, perhaps, by some recent and extraordinary in- 
stances of despair,* engaged him to address an edict to all the cities 

(911 ZociiDBB, LU. p. 93. Aa«oyiB. Tatetuiup. 713. Enlropios x. v. AorciiM Ticlor, Ciisob. 
i& Chroa. Sozomes, L i. c. 1. Vouf of Oie«« wntcra hlfirsi ibal Ui« |iro«H»Uoa of Um Ctmta wu 

arUck of tW It ia lowcver oertaio, tbal Ibe yoBa{{«r Cooitaaitne ■ad Lidaiat w«*ra oo( 

jet bora ^ and H probable ifaal tbc proaioiioa wu made ibc lit uf Barcht A. U. 9l1. The 

treaty bad probably ttipqUud that tbe two OcNn mifthl be ceratod by tbe westaro, aod oa ' ooJj 
bj tbe cartecA ocoperor; but eacb of tbcsi reacrri'd to Mf^wf*** ibo choice of tbe ponocu. 


* Tbia explaaotloo appeaf a to me little pro* ick of OcMbar, ki ibal ymu Ceoetantiae gatood 

baMe. flodefhn baa laa^ a nmeb more happy tbe Yktarr td CtiallB oror I ieiaiaf Hewaayci 
ee ujemoW t mpperled by all Ibe hisianeal dr> aaeormtai aa la tbe bteof tbowar: the Cbrialiaaa» 
eaai a t aB c ei «blcb relate to ibt« edkL h via do doabt, whom bw kwmmd, bod propbeaied hk # 

pabUAed tbolttborHay, A. 0. at Haimm vtet^. LacUmtiaa, thaa ptwMptor of Criapats 
ta Paaooaia, tbe birth pkee of Caaelaatiae. Tbe had }aat wrt wea bia work apoa Cbrittiaaily (Me 
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of Italy, and afterwards of Africa, directing iminediale and sufficient 
relief to bo given to those parents who should produce before the 
magistrates the children whom their own poverty would not allow 
them to educate. But the promise was too liberal, and the provi- 
sion too vague, to effect any general or i>ermanent fienefit (93). 
The law, thougli it may merit some praise, served rather to display 
than to ^leviato tho public distress. It still remains an autlientic 
monument to contradict and confound those venal orators, who 
were too well satisfied with their own situation to discover either 
vice or misery under tlie government of a generous sovereign (94). 
2. The law s of Constantine against rapes were dictated with very 
little indulgence for tho most amiable weaknesses of human nsH 
ture ; since the description of lliat crime was applied not only to the 
brutal violence which compelled, but even to the gentle seduction 
which might persuade, an unmarried woman, under the age of 
tw«nty-five, to leave the house of her parents. “ The successful 
“ ravisber was punislied with death; and as if simple deatli was 
“ inadequate to the enormity of his guilt, he was either burnt alive, 
“ or torn in pieces by wild beasts in tlie amphitheatre. The vii^ 
“ gin’s declaration, that she had been carried away with her own 
“ consent, instead of saving her lover, exposed her to share his fate. 
“ The duty of a public prosecution was entrusted to the parents of 
“ the guilty or unfortunate mud; and if the sentiments of nature 
“ prevailed on them to dissemble fte injury, and to repair by a sub- 
“ sequent marriage the honour of their family, they were tliem- 
“ selves punished by exile and confiscation. The slaves, whether 
“ male or female, who were convicted of having been accessary to 


f9J) Codei TheodwiiB. U iJ. lit. VI. lorn. It. p. 188. wiUi Oo 4 cfr 05 'i obwpftlioiu. 8« likewiw, 
i. k.lil. 7-4. . * • 

(94) Omnia forh pUcita, dotni prospera, annonje nbprialo, fracluuni copla, «c. Paart^yr. *• 
38. Tbi« oratioo of Nuarios vas prooouAord on Uw tlay of tkc Qoiiiqnoiiaalta of ihc GMan, no 
lal of March, A. D. 331. 


Ditiop Intllmio*); Up lia<l ilistioaUHl it to Con- than by •omo extraordinary instanea of det- 
ilantioo. In ibii book he had intelghed with pair?" • • • Soo Hc§ewl*ch, Ba«ai HitV wtes 
groat force againit infaDlindc, and ihe c*(»n»iiro FioancM Romalnet. 

of iofanu (1. vi. C.30 ). 1» it ool probable that The edict for Afiica wai not pnbliahed till SWs 

CoQtUtBtiao had read lhi» work, that he had con- of that we may say in Irulh, that iu origin waa 
venwd 00 llie fubjecl » ilh LacUnliu*, ibal he waa in the tnitery of the limea. Africa had Miffered 
moved, among other thing*, by the patsage to much from the cnielty of Vaaeotioa. Constan- 
w hich I have referred, and in the fint transport tins ny* expretaly that he bad leanied that pa- 
of bit cnlhnsiam he pnblUhed the edict in qnrs- renU, nnder the preaaure of dUlreu, were ibcrc 
tion ? The w hole of the cilict bear* the character telling their children. Thia decree ii more di«- 
«flireripiuUon,ofradtemcnt(entmineinentl,r*- Unci, more matnrdy deliberated, than the for- 
Ihrr than of deliberate reBexloo — the eitcnl of mer : the mcconr which waa to be gireo to the 
the promiaea, the indcBnilenem of the raeana, of parenla, and the amarce from “ 

the eonditlooB, and of Ihc time during which tho derived, are determined (Code Theodoa. 1. xi. 
paroniN might have a right to the anccoiir of the Ut. 27. c. ^1- If the direct utility of theee taw* 
atale. U there not reason to believe that the may not have been very cxteoaive, they at 
hamaoitv of Coniuntioe waa excited by the In- leaal tho great ami happy eOccl of »taWi*luog a 
• flueocc of Laclaatitti, by tast of the principk;« of deciaive oppoaiUoa bciweea the pnnciplM of the 

ChrsaUanitv, and of the Cbriattaaa thenaclvca, govenuneot and tboae which, to Uua lime, had 
already io high esteem with Uic emperor, rather prevaitad among the avhjecta of the empire. G. 
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“ rape or seduction, were burnt alire, *or put to death by the inge- 
“ nious torture of pouring down their throats a quantity of melted 
“ lead. As the crime was of a public kind, tho acnis.ilion was per- 
“ mitted even to strangers. The commencement of the action m as 
“ not limited to any term of years, and the coiise<iuenccs of tlie sen- 
“ tence were extended to the innocent ofT$|)ring of such an irregu- 
“ larunion (95).” But whenever theoffence inspires less horror than 
the punishment, the rigour of penal law is obliged toigive way to 
the common feelings of mankind. . The most odious .parts of this 
edict were softeiwd or repealed in the subsequent reigns (90) ; and 
even Constantine himself very frequently alleviated, by partial acts 
of mercy, the stern temper of his general institutions. Sucli, in- 
deed, w'ag the singular humour of tliat enqieror, wlio sliowcd him- 
aelf as indulgent, and even remiss, in li»e execution of liis law s, as 
he was severe, and even cruel', in tho'cnacting of tliem. ft is 
scarcely possible to observe a more decifeivc symptom of w eakness, 
either in the character of the prince, orun llio constitution of tlie 
government (97). - 'O 

The civil administration was sometimes interrupted by the mili- 
tary defence of the empire. Crispus, a youth of the most amiable 
character, who had received with the title of Ctesar the command 
of the Rhine, distinguished his conduct, as well as valour, in several 
victories over the Franks and Alcmanni; and taught the barbarians 
of that frontier to dread the ehlost son of Constantiiiq, and the 
grandson of Constantius (98) . The emperor himsolf had assumeck 
tho more difficult and important province of the Danube. The 
Goths, 'who in the time of Claudius and Auiolian had foil the weight 
of the Roman arms, respected the power of the empire, even in the 
midst of its intestine divisions. Rut the strength of that warlike 
nation was now restored by a peace of near fifty years ; a new gene- 
ration had arisen, who no longer remembered the misfortunes of 
ancient days : the Sarmatians of the lake Maeotis followed the Gotliic 
standard eillier as subjects or as allies, and their united force was 
poured upon the countries of Illyricum. Campona, Margus, and 


(0$) S«« ofCoDsUnUa«, adilrcatnl lo tli« Roman poodle, in the Thcodosiau Code, 1. ix. 

til. 24. tom. iii. p. 189. 

(SMS) Hit Mti Fairly awifint tho true rcatoo oT Uto repAal, ** No tuh specie atrocionsjuclicii 
“ allqua is ulcitceodo crimine ililalio nawreiur." Cod. TbeoJ. lom. iii. p. 193. 

(971 Fusebius (In Tlla ContUDi. I. iii. c. I.) choose* lo affinn, that in iho rngn of this hero, iba 
iword ol justice hung idle in the hands of ibo magistrates. Euscliius himscll (I. tv. c, 29. 54.) and 
the Theodotian Code will inform ou, that tbit etcrtsivelenilT was not owing lo the want cither of 
atrocious crimioak or of (lenal laws, 

(98) Nazarius in Paoegyr. Vet. x. Tbe victory of Crijpui ovor the Alemanoi, it csprottcd on tonte 
■icdak.* 


• Olbrr medali arc eiUnt, Ihe legcnib of iellatom r.E'VTiUM SARB.taoSTrvi. EauPE- 
which commeiDorate the nircen of Constantine BATpR ommum OErcTiUM. 8t. Martin, note on 
over tbe Sarmatians and other borbnroQt nations. Le Bean, i. 188. — M. > 

SaRMATIA DEVICTA. TlCTOBIA OOTHICA. De- 


Tbe Gothic 

war. 

A. D. 322. 
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Bononia, * appear to have been the scenes of several meniorable 
sieges and batties (99) ; and though Constantine encountered a very 
obstinate resistance, he prevailed at length in the contest, and the 
Goths -were com[>elled to purchase an ignominious retreat, by re- 
storing the booty and prisoners which they had taken. Nor waa 
this advantage sufficient to satisfy the indignation of the emperor. 
He resolved to chastise as well as to repulse the insolent barbariang 
who had dared to invade the territories of Rome. At the head of 
his legions he passed the Danube, after repairing the bridge wliieb 
had been constructed by Trajan, penetrated into the strongest re- 
cesses of Dacia (fOO), and when he had Inflicted a severe revenge, 
condescended to give peace to the suppliant Goths, on condition that, 
as often as they were required, they should supply his armies with 
a body of forty thousand soldiers (101). Exploits like these were 
no doubt honourable to Constantine, and beneficial to the state; but 
it may surely be questioned, whether they. can jusliry the exagger- 
ated assertion of Eusebius, that all Scvthia, as far as the extremity 
of the North, divided as it was into so many names and nations 
the most various and savage manners, had been added by his vic- 
torious arms to the Roman empire (102). ’0 

seemd citii In tliis exalted statu of glory it was impossible that Constantine 
should any longer endure a partner in the empire. Conliding in 
superiority of his genius and military power, he determined, 
without any previous injury, to exert them for the destniction <rf 
^icinius, whose advanced age and unpopular vices seemed to offer 
a very easy conquest (103). But the old emperor, awakened by 
the approaching danger, deceived the expectatieas of his friends, as 
well as of his enemies. Calling forth that spirit and those abilities 
by which he had deserved the friendship of Galerius and the Impe- 
rial purple, he prepared himself for the contest, coUeelcd the forces 
ef the East, and soon Oiled the plains of Hadrianople with his troops^ ^ 

(96] Sco Zosiaus, I. ii. p. 94 . ; thoagh ihc oatralirr of that bMoriMi imtber rhwr ooa- 

oislcot. Tbe Panegvrk of 0|>UliaDns (c. 'iJ.j acoli«»i the aUianceof ihnSariaaluus with ibc Carpi 
aod GrUr, and poinu out th<7 irivcral of hatUo. U is stippovn} itiat (ho Sarmatian ganoii, co> 
IcUratod ID iho mootb of Novornbor, dorivoit iboir origin from ibo soccoss of (bis war. 

In the Or»ars of Julian (p. 3'20. Coramonlairo do S|»aQboim, p. 251.). Coostaoliue lioasU, 
that he bad rocevored tbe proTlacc (Oacia) wbkb Triyaa bad subtiwod. Bat it is insicHiatod bj 
SilcuMs that the coaqiiosU of Conslanline wmr like the gardens of Adonis, wbicb fade aod wUber 
ahaest tbe aaonent they appear. 

(101) Joraaod«*s de Hrbtis Geticis, c. 21. I know oot whether wc may eetirely depend on hu 
Mibority. Surh au aUiaace has a verjrDCOiM air, and scarcely is salted to tbe matims of tbe be* 
piaiiing of the fourcb oeaiory.* 

(102) Ensebins in Tit. Otostaatio, I. i. c. 8. Ibis passage, boweser, is lakrn from a geiveral 4^ 
dama(H>D on tbe greatness of CoosUntine, and not from any \>arUoalar aocoual of tbe Gotbie war. 

(103| COBstaatinDS tasiofi, vtr iogoBS, et oaoia efkiceire asieos qiue aiMOSo pneparasset, ainul 
principstnro totin* orbis afTeclans, Licinio btdiutn intiilil. Eulropias, x. 5. 2^mu«, 1. ti. p. 92. 
The rca^s which they have aasigoed far tbe (irst ctrii war naat, with more propriety, he applied 
to the seeuDd. 


* Campona, Old Buda, ia. Hungary; Mai^gva, KaabdattG. E e llo c ia ; Bobonia, Wkhbn, rn Mse- 
sia.-»G. and M. 
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and the SlreighU of the Hellespont with liis fleet The army con- 
sisted of one hundred and fifty thousand foot, and fifteen thuii^nd 
horse ; and as the cavalry was drawn, for the most part, from Phry* 
gia and Cappadocia, we may conceive a more favourable opinion of 
the beauty of the horses, than of the courage and dexterity of their 
riders. The fleet was composed of tlirec hundred and fifty galleys 
of three ranks of oars. An hundred and tliirty of these were fur- 
nished by liigypt, and the adjacent coast of Africa. An hundred and 
ten sailed from the ports of Phcenicia and the isle of Cyprus ; and 
the maritime countries of fiithynia, Ionia, and Caria were likewise 
obliged to provide an hundred and ten galleys. The troops of Con» 
stantine were ordered to rendezvous at Thessalonica ; they amounted 
to above an hundred and twenty thousand horse and foot (10k). 

Their emperor was satisfied with their martial appearance, and his 
army contained more soldiers, though fewer men, than, that of his 
eastern competitor. The legions of Constantine were levied in the 
warlike provinces of Europe; action had confirmed their discipline, 
victory had elevated their hopes, and there were among them a 
great number of veterans, who, after seventeen glorious campaigns 
under the same leader, prepared tltemselvos to deserve an honour- 
able dismission by a last effort of tlieir valour (103). But the naval 
preparations of Censtantiae were in. every reap^ much inferior to 
those of Licinias. The maritiiBe «kies of Gre^ sent HkCir respe^ 
live quotas of men and ships to the celebrated harbour of Pirmos, 
and tlieir united forces consisted of no more than two Imndrod 
small vessels : a very feeble armament, if it is compared with those 
tormidable fleets which were equipped and maintained by the re- 
public of Athens during the Peloponnesian war (106). Since Italy 
was no longer the seat , of governmeot, the naval establisliments of 
Misenum and Bavenna bad been gradually neglected ; and as the 
shipping and mariners of the empire were supported by commereo 
callier ttian by war, it was natural that they should the most abound 
in the industrious provinces of Egypt and Asia. It is only surpris- 
mg that the eastarn emperor, who possessed so great a superiority 
at sea, should have neglected (he opportunity of carrying an otTensive 
war into the centre of his rival’s dominions. 

Instead of embracing such an active resolution, which might have latoe <ir 
changed tlie whole face of the war, the prudent Licinius expected 
Uie approadi of liis rival in acamp near Uadrianople, which he had 

^••4} iMiniM, I. ii. p. di, 

(106) Constaoliop wts very atteoUve to tbo privilc^ astl oomforU of bi« rcllow-volerAus (Hoove- 
teraoi), he dow h4'*^an lo «tyle tbem. See the ThcoJ<HiBD Code, L vit. tit. 10. lom. ii. p. 4l9. 429. 

♦406) WhiUt ibc Atlieoiao* aiatnUiiiMtd ibe — ^i te «>f tbe mo, (liMr Aeet consittMl of ibree, and 
aftam anU of four, bondred (piieys of ikreo raotu of oarv, alt cost|detely equipped aod ready for 
(■■ledhile MTviee. Tbe arsenal in tbe port of PinwM bod eosl tbe republic a thousaml taleat«, about 
Im bandred aod tixtoeo fbooaaod poood*. Bee Tbuejrdides de Bd. Pelopoo. t. ii. c. » aod 
■eursiutde 4'ortuua AttscOyC. 10. 
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fortified with an anxious care that betrayed his apprehension of the 
event. Constantine directed his march from Thessalonica towards 
that part of Thrace, till he found himself stopped by the broad and 
rapid stream of the Hebrus, and discorcred the numerous array of 
Licinius, which filled the steep ascent of the hill, from the river to 
the city of Hadrianople. Many days were spent in doubtful and 
distant skirmishes ; but at length the obstacles of the passage and of 
the attack were removed by the intrepid conduct of Constantine. 
In this place we might relate a wonderful exploit of Constantine, 

' wluch, though it can scarcely be paralleled either in poetry or ro- 
mance, is celebrated, not by a venal orator devoted to his fortune, 
but by an historian, the partial enemy of his fame. We are assured 
that the valiant emperor Oircw himself into the river Hebrus, ac- 
companied only by twelvt horsemen, and that by the eflbrt or terror 
of his invincible arm, he broke, slaughtered, and put to flight a host 
of an hundred and fifty thousand men. The cr^ulity. of Zosimus 
prevailed so strongly over his passion, that among the events of the 
memorable battle of Hadrianople, he seems to have selected and em- 
bellished, not the most important, but the most marvellouBJ^^he 
valour and danger of Constantine are attested by a sliglit wound 
which he received in the thigh ; but it may be discovered even from 
an imperfect narration, and perhaps a corrupted text, that the vic- 
tory was obtained no less by the conduct of the general than by the 
courage of the hero; that a body of five thousand archers marched 
round to occupy a thick wood in the rear of the enemy, whose at- 
tention was diverted by the construction of a bridge, and that Li- 
cinius, perplexed by so many artful evolutions, was reluctantly 
drawn from his advantageous post to combat on equal ground in the 
plain. The contest was no longer equal. His confused roultitudo 
of new levies was easily vanquished by lite experienced veterans of 
the 'West. 'I'hiiiy-four tli<uisaiid men arc reported to have been 
slain. Tlie fortified camp of Licinhi.s wa.s taken by assault the 
evening of the battle ; the greater part of the fugitives, who had re- 
tired to the mountains, surmulered themselves the next day to the 
discretion of the conqueror ; and liis rival, who could no longer keep 
the field, confincil himself witliin the walls of Ityzantium [107). 

The siege of liyziiitliiim, which was immediately undertaken by 
* Constantine, was attended with great labour and uncertainly. In 
the late civil wars, the forlifieations of that place, so justly consi- 
dered as tlie key of Europe and Asia, liail been repaired and slrengtli- 
ened ; and as long as Licinius remained master of the sea, the g&r- 


(107] Znsinm^, 1. ii. (t. 96. Tbiti f^rrat Itoillc* it «iovrril>c<l in ibe Valerian fngni^nt {y. 7M.]. 

io a clear ihcui^b manner. bicimitt vero vircum lla<lriaiio|iotia maiimo mercilii Uterw 

anitii Mionlis iiitpb'serBi : illuc loin aginini’ ('.iinsUolinii* inik'xil. Cmii iKtllum terra marique irahe- 
roltir, «|namTis (mt arduiitn «iiic nilenlihus, .lUainen tli.H'i(>lin:i militari ei felidtalc, Cnastantinufl 
Licioii cooftisum cl tine orditie ngentcin licit cxcminm ; leviU'^r fenioro Mncialu». '* 
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rison was much less exposed to the danger of famine than the army 
of the besiegers. The naval commanders of Constantine were sum- 
moned to his camp, and received his positive orders to force tlie 
passage of the Hellespont, as tlie fleet of Licinius, instead of seeking 
and destroying their feeble enemy, continued inactive in those nar- 
row streights where its superiority of numbers was of little use or 
advantage. Crispus, the emperor’s eldest son, was entrusted with 
the execution of this daring enterprise, which be performed witli 
80 much courage and success, tliat he deserved the esteem, and most 
probably excited tbb jealousy, of his father. The engagement lasted 
two days ; and in the evening of the first, the contending fleets, 
after a considerable and mutual loss, retired into their respectite 
harbours of EUirope and Asia. The second day about noon a strong 
south wind (108) sprang up, which carried tlie vessels of Crispus 
against the enemy; and as the casual advantage was improved by 
his skilful intrepidity, he soon obtained a complete victory. An 
hundred and thirty vessels were destroyed, five thousand men were 
slain, and Amandus, the admiral of the Asiatic fleet, escaped with 
tlie utmost difficulty to the shores of Chaleedon. As soon as the Hel- 
lespont was open, a plentiful convoy of provisions flowed into the 
camp of Constantine, who had. already advanced the operations of 
the siege. He constructed artificial, mounds of earth. of. an equal 
height witli the ramparts of Byzantium. . . The lofty towers which 
were erected on that foundation galled the besieged with large stones 
and darts from the military engines, and tlie battering rams had 
shaken tlie walls in several places. If Licinius persisted much 
longer in the defence, he exposed himself to be involved in thh ruin 
of the place. Before ho was surrounded ho prudently remov’ed his 
person and treasures to Chaleedon in Asia; and as ho was always 
desirous of associating companions to the hopes and dangers of his 
fortune, he now bestowed the title of Cssar on iHartinianus, who 
exercised one of. the most Aaportant offices of the empire (109). 

Such were still the n;sources, and such the abilities, of Licinius, 
that, after so many successive defeats, he collected in ISilhynia a 
new army of fifty or sixty thousand men, while the activity of Con- 
stantine was employed in the siege of Byzantium. The vigilant em- 
peror did not, however, neglect the last struggles of his antagonist. 
A considerable part of his victorious army was transported over the 
Bosi>horus in small vessels, and the decisivo engagement was fought 
soon after their landing on the heights of Chrysopolis, or, as it is 
now called, of Scutari. The troops of Licinius, thougli they were 

(IM) 7.miimH« i. ii. p. (17. 98. The enrreol always sets out oflho Hrlh^poot; aod wbpo it is ai- 
si&trd bV a nortli wimi, no ran altMD|i4 the |>auagc. Aioatii wind reoden ihf forco of ibc 
currpol atiusMi iin)H'rn‘{»Ublc. S«>« Tonmerort's Voyage aa Levant, Let. 

(109) Aureiiiis Victor. Zoumus, I. ii. p. 03. According to tbc taller, Martioianus was Migistor 
OIbcioruio (be uses ibt' Latin ■ppcllalioo in Greek). Sobm: medals seem to aolimalry Umt during bis 
ibpri reign he rcceiYcd ibe title of Auguitna. 


Battle of 
CbrysopolU. 
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lately raised, ill armed, and worse disciplined, made head a^tnrt 
ttinr conquerors with fruitless but desperate valour, till a total de> 
(eat, and a slaughter of five and twenty thousand men, irretrievably 
sihmMon determined the fate of their leader (110). He retired to Nicomedia, 
rather with the view of gaining some time for negotiation, tlaa 
with tiie hope of any effectual defence. Constantia, his wife and the 
sister of Constantine, interceded with her brother in favour of hm 
husband, and obtained from his policy rathar Utan from his ooin~ 
passion, a solemn promise, conGrnied by an oath, that after the sa- 
crifice of Martinianus, and Uie resignation of (he purple, Licinius 
bimseif should be permitted to pass Uie remainder of his life in peace 
and aiDuence. Tiie behaviour of Constantia, and her relation to 
the contending parties, naluraliy recalls the remembrance of tliat 
virtuous matron who was the sister of Augustus, and the wife id 
Antony. But the temper of mankind was aHmed, and it was no 
longer esteemed infamous for a Roman to survive his honour and 
independence. Licinius solicited and accepted the pardon of hie 
ofienoes, laid himself and his purple at tiie feet of his lord and 
master, was raised from the ground with insulting pity, was admit- 
led the same day to the imperial banquet, and aoon afterwards was 
wnt away to Th)‘Ssaionica, which had i>e^ chosen for tlie place of 
his ooDtinement(lll). His confinement wm soon terminated by 
death, and it is doubtful whether a tumult of the soldiers, or a 
decree of the senate, was suggested as the motive for his execution. 
According to the rules of tyranny, he was accused of forming a con- 
spiracy, and of holding a treasoMble correspondence w ith the bar- 
barians ; but as he was never convietod> either by his own conduct 
or hy*any legal evidence, we may perhaps b6 allowed, from his 
weakness, to presume his innocence (IfS) The memory of Lici- 
aius was branded with infomy, his statues weretlirow n down, and, 
by a hasty edict, of-sneh misoliievous tendency that it was almost 
iiiiniediaUdy cornMsted, all his laws, and*all the judicial proceedings 
uf his reign, were at onoe abolislked {113). By this victory of Con- 
■iantaie, the Roman world was again united under the authority <d 
one emperor, thirty-seven years after Diocletian had divided his 
{(•warand provinces with his associate Maximian. 

The Buoeessive steps of theelevatioD of Constantine, from his first 


(no) Cii«»hiu< [in TUa C«>o«tanthi. !. I(. r. 16. 17.) ascrihrt ihit tlfcisivt* riflory to the pious 
fr8T«r*of ihr «>fiip«rDr. The Velcsian frigmeot (p. 714.) laaiUou a My autiUaiie^ 

BOtior ihrir chiof AliquaCB, wh«» •illn'fvHl to the party of Lictniiis. 

(Ilf) Zvsimiis. I. ii. p. lOT Tirtor Ja»K»r in K{Htoine. AiMoytn. Valesian. p. 7l4, 

(iri) Contra n'lisionum sacramrnti Tltos&aloniav privaiitsixx'iMis c«t. Fulropius, x. 0. anti hit erf- 
JeB W id by ierotne (in Chronic.) *8 well as by Zminrat, I. H. p HR. Ilto Va4**rian writer 

m the oalt one who nealiMB the saMiem, an4 it h 2oMras aione wbe caUi in ibe asMstaoc# of lliB 
senate. Ensebius pnulenllr aUties afer tbri fleJicate tmnaartlen. Hut SoaMMB, a century aAnr* 
ararda, wcninret lo sMert the Ireaannablo pracAinca uf Liciaina. 

^US) Soa the Tbeodeaian Code, I. xr. tit. ti. i»m. x. p. 4*4^ 40S. fbaae adicit of Coostaottii* 
betray a degree ofpsMion aud precipitancy very anbecoaMg ibe cbcraAer of a lawgiaer. 
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u«umiiTg the purple at York, to the n^ignation of Licinius at Mi- 
cooaixiia, have been related with some minuteness and precision, not 
only as the events are in themselves both interesting and important, 
but still more, as they contributed to tlio decline of the empire by 
the expense of blood and treasure, and by the perpetual increase, 
as well of the taxes, as of the military establishment. The foon- 
dation of Constantinople, and the establishment of the Christian 
religion, were, the immediate and memorable consequences of this 
revolution. _ 


CHAPTER XV. 


Ibe Progreu «( tfas ChritUan EcHimi, and the Senlimcnla, Uamwn, Itamben, tod 
Cooiiiiioo of Uie primitive Cbrisiiaiu.* 

A CANDID but rational inquiry into the progress and establishment 
of Christianity, may be considered as a very essential part of the 
history of the Roman empire. While that great body was invaded 
by open violence, or undermined by alow decay, a pure and bumble 
religiou gently insinuated, itself into llio minds of men, grew up in 
silence and obscorily, derived new, vigour from oppositioa, and fi- 
nally erected the Iriurophant banner of the Cross on the ruins of 
the Capitol. Mor was the influence of Christianity confined to the 
period or to Uiu limits of llie Roman empire. After a revolution of 
thirteen or fourteen centuries, tliat religion is still professc<l by the 
nations of Europe, the most distinguished portion of human kind 
in arts and learning as well as in arms. By the industry and seal 
of the Europeans, it has been wideiy diilus^ to the most distant 
shores of Asia and Africa; and by the means of their colonies las 
been firmly established from Canada to Chili, in a world unknown 
to the ancients. 

But this inquiry, however useful or entertaining, is attended with 
two peculiar difficulties. The. scanty and suspicious materials of 
ecclesiastical history seldom enable us to dispel the dark cloud that 
hangs over the first age of the church. The great la w of impartiality 
too often obliges us to reveal the imperfections of the uninspired 
teachers and believers of the gospel ; and, to a careless observer, 
their faults may seem to cast a sliade on the faitii which they pro- 


* In «pit« of ny retotnUnn, Larthter led ae 
In look Ibrongh the famon fiftecoih .end aU> 
InenUi rfaepten of Gibbon. 1 oonM not by 
tbea do«n without fioiahiog then. Tbc catticf 
taigned, in tbe fifteentb chapter, for tbc dtRu- 
MOB of Cbriatiaoiiy, must, no tkabt, hate conlrt* 


bnted to it mau.Tialit{ lat 1 doubt wbeUier bn 
«w tbnn all. Perhapa iboar wkich lit^ ennan- 
ratea an* among the meat obvions. Tbet might 
all be ufcit adopted by a Christian writer, wlA 
aonie change in the language and manner. MaC‘ 
kintoth ; see Ufe, i. p. !H4.^ X. 


Iraportaaee 
of the inquiry. 
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fejsed. But the scandal of the pious Christian, and the fallacious 
triumph of the Infidel, should cease as soon as they recollect not 
only by whom, but likewise to whom, the Divine Revelation was 
given. The theologian may indulge the pleasing task of describing 
Religion as she descended from Heaven, arrayed in her native purity. 
A more melancholy duty is imposed on the historian. lie must 
discover the inevitable mixture of error and corruption, which she 
contracted in a long residence upon earth, among a weak and dege- 
nerate rac<! of beings.* 

Fi« e»Mct ‘■•’riosity is naturally prompted to inquire by what means 

the Christian faith obtained so remarkable a victory over the esta- 

c£iituiiitT. blished religions of the earth. To this inquiry, an obvious but satis- 
factory answer may be returned; that it w'as owing to the convin- 
cing evidence of the doctrine itself, and to the ruling providence of 
its great Author. But as truth and reason seldom hud so favour- 
able a reception in the world, and as the wisdom of Providence 
frequently condescends to use the passions of the human heart, and 
the general circumstances of mankind, as instruments to execute 
its purpose ; we may still be i»ermittod, though with becoming sub- 
mission, to ask, not indeed what were the first, but what were the 
secondary causes of the rapid growdh of the Christian church. It 
will, perhaps, appear, that it was most cflectually favoured and 
assisted by the five following causes ; — I. The inflexible, and, if 
we may use Uie e.xpression, the intolerant zeal of the Christians, 
derived, it is tnie, from the .lewish religion, but purified from the 
narrow and unscKual s|)irit, which, instead of inviting, has deterred 
the Gentiles from embracing the law of Moses, f II- The doctrine 
of a future life, improved by c\ery additional circumstance which 
• could give weight and elliracy to that important truth. 111. The 
miraculous powers ascribed to the primitive church. IV. The pure 
and austere morals of the Christians. V. The union and disci- 
pline of the Christian republic, which gradually formed an inde- 
pendent and increasing state in the heart of the Roman empire. 

I. We have already described tlie religious harmony of the an- 


* The an of Gibbon, or at loa«t the nofair im- 
prcKkiuu produceil b; ibc^etwo memorable chap> 
tors, coo'i ‘V* iu ronfuumliitg togcihiT, in one 
on>lii>li»gui<»habl!‘ man, iW ari^iN and apojio/ac 
profM^atiou of tbr> (^hn«tiao religion wUlt iU 
later progress. The tnaiQ (|tM')»tiou, the ditiuc 
origin of tbc religion, is tlrxterously viodrd or 
S|M'ciousty conctKltKl ; bis (>l5u enables biiu to 
Commence his account, in roost parts, brftnr tht 
fimei; and it is onl\ bti ibu strength 
of the dark colouring with which lie has brongbt 
out the failings and tbr folhtts of sutrooding ages, 
that a sbadow ofdoulit and suspicion is tiironn 
hack on ibc primittse period uf Cbristiantiy. 


Divest this ulmle passage of ibo latent sarcasm 
brirajod hj the stibu-qucnl tone of the wbide 
dis(|uisitioD, and it tnigbl commence a Christiau 
history, written in the most Christlau spirit of 
candrMir. — M. 

t Though we are thus far agretxl with r«Hp»vt 
to the ioflcxibiliiy and intolerance of Clmstian 
teal, ycL, as to the principle from which it was 
derisf^ wc are, toto coslo, divided in opinion . 
You dt-«lt\cc it from the Jewish religion; I woubi 
refer It to a a».>re adequate and a more obvious 
source, a full persuasion of the truth of Chris* 
tiaaitv. IVeUaon; Letter to i^ibhon, i. 9.— M 
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uicnt world, and the facility* with which the most dilTerent and 
even hostile nations embraced, or at least respe<'ted, each other’s 
superstitions. A single people refused to join in the common inter- 
course of mankind. The Jew s, who under the Assyrian and Per- 
sian monarchies, had languished for many ages the most despised 
portion of their slaves (1), emerged from obscurity under the sue- 

ft] Dum AnjnritM Vftiosquo, et Per«a< Orioni fuit, (iMpertiwinn (ttin scrvipnliiini. Tacit. 

Hist. V. 6. Ilorodoliis vi«itcd Asia, ^shilst it obeyM the Iasi of ibow* <*inpiroi, sl>^'llllv men* 

tioos the Syriaot of Paleatioi*, who, acoordiiig to tlidr own coofowion, bad reevi^fd from Egypt 
ibc rite of dreumetsioo. See 1. ii. c. 104. 


* Tbit Cacility bat oot alwa^’t prcvecitcd ialo* 
lerance, wbicb $ei‘ma iobcrrnl in the rvligiout 
spirit, when anned with amburily. Tbc aepa> 
ration of the ecclctiittical and civil power ap« 
pears in bo tbc only means of at ooco maiiiUia* 
ing ndigioa and tolerance : bot this Is a very 
modern oolioo. The paswona, wbi<^ mingle 
thetoss'lvet with opiukms, made the Pagans very 
often iatolemni and persecuton ; wUnnas ibe 
Persians, ibo Egyptians the Greeks and 

Romans. 

1st. The PertienM. — Catnb)-w«, coaquorer of 
the Egyptian*, condemned to death the magi*- 
trates of Memphis, Isceause they had offered di- 
vine hoomirt to ihrtr god, Apia i be eaitaed the 

S od to bo br«'Ughl before him, ttnick him with 
if daggiT, commanded the priests to be ivour- 
ged, and ordored a general massacre of all ibo 
Rgvpiians who slionhl be found celebrating the 
festival of Apts , be canted all the fUtnes of the 
god* lobe burnt. Not content with this intol^ 
ranee, be sent an army to reduce the Ammonians 
to slavery, and to set on (ire ibe temple io whieb 
Jopiter delivered his oracles. Bee Berod. ui. 2k 
to W. 37. 

Xenes, daring his invasion of Greece, acted 
on tbc same principles -. he destroyed all the 
temples of Greece and Ionia, except that of 
Ephesus. Soe Pans. I. vli. p. SS3. and s. p.BST. 
Strabo, I. xiv. p. 64l. 

2d. Tke ^yprsoAS.— They thonght themselves 
defilod when they had drunk from the same cap 
or eaten at the same table with a mao of a diffty 
rent belief from ibeir own. ** lie who has volun- 
tarily killed any aaered animal is pvnlskad with 
death t btti if any one, even invo^ttatariW, has 
killed a cat or an ibis, be cannot eacapo the 
extreme peosito : the people drag him away, 
treat him #i the most cruel manner, sometimes 
wiibont waiting for a judicial sentence. * * * 
Even at the time when king Ptolemy was not 
yet the acknowledged Mend of the Roman peo- 
ple, while tke muUHnde were paying oonrt with 
all possible attention to the strasgen who came 
from Italy * * a Roman having killed a eat, the 
people rushed to bis boose, and neither the en- 
treaties of the nobles, whom the king sent to them, 
nor the terror of the Roman name, were snfB- 
eiently powerfnl to rescue the man from punish- 
ment, though be had committed the crime invo- 
Inniarily.'' Diod. Sic. i. S3. Juvenal, in his IStk 
Satire, describes the aoguinary oonllct between 
the inhabitaniB of Dm bos and of Tentyra, from 
religioai aaimoeity. The fury was carried so 


lor, that tbc conquerors tore and devoured the 
quivering limbs of the conquered. 

Ardct adhtic Oxnbos el Tentyra, sonunns otrin- 

qne 

lode foror vulgo, qood numioa vicinornm 
Odit ulerque locus ; quum solos credai habendos 
Ease Deos qnos ipso colit. SaU xv. v. 8S. 

3d. The (wttfki. — ** Eel ns not here," says the 
Abbe Garnck*, ** refer to tbc cities of PelopoDnc- 
tiis and their severity against atheism ; the Ephe- 
•itns proarcotlng HencliltM for impiety ; Ibo 
Greeks arnieit onu against the other by religioas 
real in the Amphiclyonic war. Let as sav nothiog 
either of the frigtuful cnteltiea iuflictod by three 
succesurs of Alexander upon the Jews, to foroo 
them toalvandon their rrllgioa ; norofAntiochoi 
cx|«rlling the pkilosophen from bis stales. Let ni 
not t(*ek our proofs of intolerance so far off. 
Athens, the polite and learned Athens, will supply 
us with suflicieniesaiDphu. Every citiaen made a 
public and solemn vow to conform to ibe religion 
of his conntry, to defend it, and to cause it to be 
respected. An express law severely famished all 
discourses against tbc gods : and a rigid decree 
ortlcred the denonciation of all vibo tlioiild deny 
their existeiice. * * * The practice was in uni- 
son with the severity of the law. The proceed- 
ings commenced against Pmiagnras ; a price set 
upon tbc brad of Diagorai ; the danger of Alci- 
biades; Aristotle oblige to fly; Slilpo banished, 
Anaxagoras hardly escaping death ; Pericles him- 
•etf, after ail bis services to his country, and all 
the glory he had acquired, compelled to appear 
bofore the tribunals ami make hisdefenco * * ; a 
priestess exeentet) for having introduced strange 
goiit ; Socrates condemned and drinking the 
hemlock, liocantc he was accused of not recog- 
nising those of his country, drc. : those facts 
attest too londlr, to be callei) in question, the re- 
ligious intolerance of the most humane and eo- 
lightened people in Greece." Lrltres de quelqnes 
Jnifi k Hons. Voltaire, I. p. 221. (Compare 
Bentley on Freethioking, from which much of 
this h <lerived.— V.) 

4lh. The Hommu. The laws of Rome were 
not leas express and severe. The inlolenace of 
foreign religions reaches, with the Romans, ai high 
as the laws of the twelve tables ; tke prohibitions 
were afterwards renewed at different tiroes. In- 
toleianco did not discontlone nnder the empe- 
rors; witness the counsel of Vareenat to Aagns- 
t». This coansel is so remarkable, that I think 
ii right to insert it entire. ^ Bononr the gods 


The First. 

Cause. 
Zeal of the 

Jews. 
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ce»*or 9 of Alexander ; and as they multiplied to a surprising degree in 
the East, and afterwards in the West, they soon excited the curiosity 
and wonder of other nations (2). The sullen obstinacy with which 
they maintained their peculiar rites and unsocial manners, seemed to 
mark them out a distinct specks of men, who boldly professed, or 
who faintly disguised, their implacable hatred to Uie rest of human- 
kind (3). Neither the violence of Antiochus, nor the arts of Herod, 
nor the example of the circumjacent nations, could ever persuade the 
Jews to associate with the institutions of Moses the elegant mytho- 
logy of the Greeks (4) . According to the maxims of universal tolera- 
tion, the Romans protected a superstition which they despised (5). 


^ CuihMf L sxmH. 121. TxeiL Eist. Jnstia, ixrri. 

2, 3. 

($) Tradidit •roioo ^fmea»(fa9 folmnlno Wofn, 

Km MoinlrTr Mdem aiti lacn colrniif 
Qiussitam atl iMirBi «olo» dcUitocre v^rpfts. 

Ihft letter <rf ibis bw b not to l»e roood io ihe prrwiit Tolutve Moses. But tbe wise, ibc baiUM 
■liiiKUldes OfMOly leochro, ibot U m iUoUter fill ioto Use woler, a Jew oiigbl oot Io ttvo bliR 
from iosUol destb. See Basnoiic, Uistoire des Jtiifs 1. vi. c. 23.* 

J4) A Jrwish seel, wbicb todiilgnl ibvraseWes in s norl of occasioosl eoofonnltt, derivwl from He- 
rod, bf whose w^Dtw pl* oihI eutboritj ibi*^ bed boeo seduced, tbe ntne of Herodiset. Bet tbcif 
noeibcrs wrro so iocoesidenbW, siwl their deratioo m) UmtI, tbal Joerybus bat not Iboegbt tbm 
worthy of bis notice. Sre PrideMx’s Copneettoa. voL U. y. J28S. i* 

(6) Cierm pro fkooa, c. 28.^ 


Tonneif,** says Mcceoas to AnguMos, im eren.- 
'^a; acettrdiog to tbc usage of jour ancrst««rs, 
and coaspel (avxyva^i) olbm b) worshi^ttbeni. 
Bale and ptiuish iboso who inUoducestraagegods 
(rov{ 0* Oxi itviJJevTa? fu’oti xxi xoia^r), 
not only for ibo sako of the gods {Hr who de> 
ipbes Umm wili respect ao am), ImiI b e coMs o 
iboss who iolroduc*.' ae« gods cogage a multi- 
tnde of penoos in formgn bws anti cuslocas. 
From bence arise unions bound bj oaths, and 
confoilcracics and atsot iatioas, things danger- 
ous to a aouarckj.*' Dion Cam. 1. ii. e. 38. 
(Bat, though some dmj differ friMQ it, sec Gib- 
bon's just obvnation on this pasugo iu Dion 
Cassius, ch. xvi. note 117.; impugned indeed by 
I. Guizot, note in lc»c.) — M. 

Etcb the laws nbirb the phdosopbenof Athens 
and of Rome wrote for ibdr imaginary re|mklics 
art iutolerant. Plato does not leare to bis dli- 
tens freedom of religious wondtip; and Cicero 
exprrmlj prohibits them from hatiog other gods 
than those of the state. Letlres dc quclquos 
ffuifs a Moos. Yoilaire, i. p. 226. — G. 

Acoording to E. Guixot’s justreaurkt, rel%io«s 
intoiersACC will always ally itself withtbe pin* 
Mom of man, bowerer dHfemt tboae putMauc 
^ may be. In the instanees ^unlnd abnwi^ udUl 
the Persians k sras the pride of deipcMinn t'to 
0 MU|Qer the gods of a couniry wut Am iu( mark 
of subjugation. With the %yptieuM, k.wmn tW 
gross Fetichism of the saperslUiou* popubuib, ud 
tbe local jealonty of oeighbeuring inwM. In 
Greece, perseentjon srna in gesend connected 
with poliGcat party ; in Rome, with tbe stern 
anprcnaacy of the hw end tbe interests of tbe 
ttate. Gibbon bas been mistaken in attribntiog 


to the tukoranl spMlof Pagpnhm, that wkieb aroea 
out of tbe peculiar circumstaaces of tbe liinea. 
1st. The decay of the old Polylhei^ through 
the progrem of reeaon and ialdligcnce, aad 
tbc provuleuoo of pbilosopliical optutuDs among 
the higher ordem. 2d. The Romau character, 
in whictrtbe political always predominated over 
the religious part. The Romans were coolcnied 
with having ^wed the world to an unifonnity 
ef siibjectioa to their power, and cared not foe 
establishing the (to them] less important nnilor- 
mitv of religion.— M. 

* It is diaaMlrically opposed to its spirit and 
to its letter; toe among olbcr paamges, Dcut. v,. 
18, 19. (God) loTclb tbe stranger, in giving hint 
food and raisnaet. bote jo, therefore, tbe stram- 
ger : for ye were flrangert in the land of Egypi.** 
Comp. Lev. xaiii. 3S. Juvenal iramlirist, whose 
stroDg expremions can banUy be received as bi^ 
tocic evidence;, and be wrote ate tbe bom Mo 
cruellies of tbe Romans, wlticb, onriqg and after 
tbo war, might give some cause for (be eompleto 
iaolalion of the Jew from tbe rest Of the world* 
Tba Jew was a bigot, but bis religion was not 
tbe oulj source of Isis bigotry. Ate bow many 
oantnries of mutual w rung and hairod, which bad 
iini farther estranged tbe Jew from tnankind, did 
Maimoaides write? —M. 

f Tbe Berodians were probably more of a po* 
litkal party tbnn a aaligiani sect, though Gtbbon 
is most rigbl as to tbeir oecasiooal ooa- 
formily. 8enBisi.«f«be Jews, iL IGl. 

^ Tbaadidiiof JbIluiCBsarandofsomeaf the 
eiMes In Aidn Hianr (bobs. Deoret pro Judets) 
in fovonr of the nation in gMmnl, or of tbe 
Asiatic Jowsi, speak a different lanfpmge.—M. 
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The polite Augostiu condescended to give orders, that sacriHces 
should be offered for his prosperity in Uie city of Jerusalem (6); -n hiie 
the meanest of the posterity of Abraham, who shouUI have paid the 
same liomage to the Jupiter of Uie Capitol, would have been an 
object of abhorrence to himself and to his brethren. But the mo- 
deration of tlie conquerors was insufficient to appease the jealous 
prejudices of their subjects, who were alarmed and scandalized at 
tlie ensigns of paganism, which necessarily introduced tlicmselves 
into a Homan province (7). The mad attempt of Caligula to place 
his own statue in the temple of Jerusalem, was defeated by the 
unanimous resolution of a people who dreaded death much less 
Uian such an idolatrous profanation (8). Their attachment to the 
law of Moses was equal to their detestation of foreign religions. 
The current of znl and devotion, as it was contracted into a nar- 
row channel, ran with the strength, and sometimes w'ith the fury, 
of a torrent. 

This inOcxible perseverance, which appeared so odious or so lu 
ridiculous to the ancient world, assumes a more awful character, 
since Providence Itas deigned to reveal to us the mysterious history 
of the chosen people. But the devout and even scrupulous attache 
ment to the Mosaic religion, so conspicuous among the Jews who 
lived under the second temple, becomes still more surprising, if it 
is compared with the stubborn incredulity of their forefathers. 
M'hen the law was given in tliundcr from Mount Sinai ; when the 
tides of the ocean and the eourse <rf the planets were suspended 
for the convenience of the Israelites ; and w hen temporal rewards 
ami punishments were the immediate consequences of their piety 
or disobedience, tltey perpetually rela|>sed into rebellion against the 
visible majesty of their EKvine King, placed the idols of the nations 
in the sanctuary of Jehovah, and imitated every fantastic ceremony 
that was practised in the tents of the Arabs, or in the cities of 
of Phoenicia (9). As the protection of Heaven was deservedly with- 
drawn from the ungrateful race, their faith acquired a propor- 
tionable degree of vigour and purity. The contemporaries of Moses 

(*| Phila da WfaiioiHi. AOf|tiii*i l«ft a (oaadadao for a paffMaal tacitfc*. Tat ka apfcmd tl 
iha n^laci wWah Ua grmlM Cai« a»preaa »d lawafda Iha ■ — i‘t rf * n i ri'ir taa SoaSaa. ta 
Aofpiat. e. S3., and Casaaboa't noiaa fm Ibal paasaga. 

|7| Sre, In partlcaUr, Jowpk. Anli(iniUl. laU. S. xaiU. 3. ; aai| Dc Ball. Jadaic. L 33. aod U. «. 
adit. Havaiaamp, * 

(3) Jniai a Cain Caitm, aftijiaia tjai ni icoipln locara, am pattai m y*' ” - Tidi. Ha*, a. 9, 
Pkila and Jaaat>lini |(a,a a vary ajtaamalaatial, bat a aarjr rkattriaal, atcoast a( llaia traauali«^ 
wbiab ticaadin^} patplaaad Ifca goaaraoc of Sjha. At ika Sm awaiioo at ibia idalainxit lanp a wl , 
kiagAKiippa laiMadawa;; aad did ant racnar bia aaiara anbl ibaikiidda;. (Hut. tCJaar^ii. 

181, Be.) 

(9) For Iba anamaraljoa at ibo Sjriaa aad Aiabiaa daiUai, it may ba abatnadl,lbat MUIm baa 
CDiapriK,! ia oaa kaadrad and ibiatjr aaiy baaMifal liaealW MO bagt aad Itaraadapalapaaa akiik 
S aklan bad mm poaad an ibat abaUM anlgaot. . 

a • — 

-* Tbii au daring Ibp gtnrammanl of FoaSns la aroM ikta caltMad, tba Boanaa g e awwr kl 
Pilala (mat. of dewa, U. IS6.) ProbaWj. ia part gOMaal, itatdad at Caatrea I. 
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and Joshua had beheld with careless indifference the most amaz- 
ing miracles. Under the pressure of every calamity, the belief 
of those miracles has preserved the Jews of a later j>eriod from the 
universal contagion of idolatry ; and in contradiction to every 
known principle of the human mind, that singular people seems 
to have yield^ a stronger and more ready assent to the traditions 
of their remote ancestors, Uian to the evidence of their own 
senses (10). 

The Jewish religion was admirably fitted for defence, but it was 
**tUn'ur **®^*''' designed for conquest ; and it seems probable that the num- 
cuqutii. ber of prosohdes was never much superior to that of apostates. The 
divine promises were originally made, and the distinguishing rite 
of circumcision was enjoined, to a single family. >Vhen the pos- 
terity of Abraham had multiplied like the sands of the sea, the 
Deity, from whose mouth they received a system of laws and cere- 
monies, declared himself the proper and as it were the national 
God of Israel ; and with the most jealous care separated his favour- 
ite people from the rest of mankind. The conquest of the land of 
Canaan was accompanied with so many wonderful and with so many 
bloody circumstances, that the victorious Jews were left in a state 
of irreconcileable hostility with all their neighbours. They had 
been commanded to extirpate some of the most idolatrous tribes, 
and the execution of the Divine will had seldom been retarded by 
the weakness of humanity. With the other nations they were for- 
bidden to contract any marriages or alliances ; and the prohibition 
of receiving tliem into tlie congregation, wtiicb in some cases was 
perpetual, almost always extended to the third, to the seventh, or 
even to the tenth generation. The obligation of preaching to the 
Gentiles the faith of Moses had never been ineulcatcd as a precept 
of the law, nor were the Jews inclined to impose it on themselves 
as a voluntary duty. 

In the admission of new citizens, that unsocial people was actu- 
ated by the selfish vanity of the Greeks, rather than by the gene- 


(10) **now loDff will this pM>pl<> provoke im? io<l how loog wUI it he ere thej brli^rae, for all 
the wbkh I have thewo among tbeafi (Hnmbm, xiv. II.) It wowld be cmt, but it wo«U 
be uflbccomiug, to jusUfy tlie complaint of the Veity from tbo wbolaleoor of the Hottic kiatory.* 


* Among a rude and barbarout people, religioai 
inpresalons are eaittlr made, and are at toon cf- 
beed. The ignorance which muUipltet imaginary 
wonders wouM weaken or detiroy the e0A>cl of 
r«al miracle. At the period of the iowiab hiatory 
referred to in the pottage from Konbertf their 
fear* predomieaieil over their fkilh,— the Iran of 
an oBwariiko people jutt rescued from debatmg 
tiarery, and commanded to attack a fierce, a w elU 
ormedL, a gigantic, and a far more aumcroot race, 
the inbahitants of Canaan. At to ibe frequent 

apoftacy of the Jewt, their rdigioa w|« bet ond 


their tlate of civilHiaUoii. Nor is H nncomaaon 
for a people to cling with paationate attachment 
to that of which, at first, they conld not appre* 
dale the valnc. Patriotism and national prido 
will contend, even to denth, for political rights 
which have bora forced upon a reluctant people. 
The Christian may at least retort, with justice, 
that the great sign of his religion, the rranrrecUoo 
of Jesns, was most ardently believed and most r^ 
•otntdy aaacnod by the eyt^wtlnun^ the bet. 
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rous policy of Rome. The descendants of Abraham were flattered 
by tlic opinion that they alone were the heirs of the covenant, and 
tliey were apprehensive of diminishing the value of their inheri- 
tance by sharing it too easily with the strangers of the earth. A 
larger acquaintance with mankind extended their knowledge with- 
out correcting their prejudices ; and whenever the God of Israel 
acquired any new votaries, he was much more indebted to the 
inconstant humour of polytheism than to the active zeal of his own 
missionaries (11). The religion of Moses seems to bo instituted 
for a particular country as well as for a single nation ; and if a 
strict obedience had been paid to the order, that every male, three 
times in the year, should present Itimself before the Lord Jehovah, 
it would have been impossible that the Jews could over have 
spread themselves beyond the narrow' limits of the promised 
land (12). That obstacle was indeed removed by the destruction 
of the temple of Jerusalem ; but the roost considerable part of the 
Jewish religion was involved in its destruction ; and the Pagans, 
who had long wondered at the strange report of an empty sanc- 
tuary (13), were at a loss to discover what could be the object, or 
what could bo the instruments, of a worship which was destitute 
of temples and of altars, of priests and of sacrifices. Yet even in 
their fallen state, the Jews, still asserting their lofty and exclusive 
privileges, shunned, instead of courting, the society of strangers. 

They still insisted with inflexible rigour on those parts of the law 
which it was in their power to practise. Their peculiar distinctions 
of days, of meats, and a variety of trivial though burdensome ob- 
serv'ances, were so many objects of disgust and aversion for the 
other nations, to whose habits and prejudices they were diametri- 
cally opposite. The painful and even dangerous rite of circumci- 
sion was alone capable of repelling a willing proselyte from the door 
of the synagogue^lk). 

Under these circumstances, Christianity oflered Itself to the 
world, armed with the strength of the Mosaic law, and delivered of 
from the weight of its fetters. An exclusive real for the truth of 
religion, and the unity of God, was as carefully inculcated in the 
new as in the ancient system ; and whatever was now revealed to 
mankind concerning the nature and designs of the Supremo Being, 


(II) AU that reUUs to the Jewish protehtes has been very ably treated by Basoage, Hist, des Jaif*. 
!. »i. C.6, 7. 

(19) See ExodoTiiT. 93. Vent. xvi. itf.. the comoMBtators, and a very seosible note in ibe Uni> 
Tcrsal History, to), i. p. 60S. edit. fot. _ 

(13) Potnpey, usiag or abiKing the rigbl oiconqnest, entered ialo the HolyorHolies. it was 
oliser>ed with amaxeim-nt. “ Nulla hunt Denni efBfie, vaeuan sedein et iaaoia arcana.** Tacit. Hist. 
V. 9. It was a popalar sat inf, with regard to the Jews, 

Nil praiter oultrii el cu:)i nuinen adoraol. 

(14) A seoaiul Lind of circumcision was inflicted 00 a Samaritan er Egyptian proselyte. Tbe.<o!len 
lodifTcrmcc of the TalmndisU, with respect to the conrersion of strangen, may be seen in B.'tsnagc, 
Bistuire dcs Juifs, 1. ri. e. 6. 

II. ' 4 
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was fitted to increase their reverence for ttat mysterious doctrine. 
The divine authority of Moses and the prophets was admitted, and 
even established, as the firmest basis of Christianity. Jt'rem the 
beginning of the world, an uninterrupted series of predictions bad 
aMMmnccd and prepared the long-expected coining of the Messiak, 
who, in eompUance with die gross apprehensions of the Jews, had 
been more frequently rei>rescnted under the character of a King 
and Conqueror, than under that of a Prophet, a Martyr, and the 
Son of God. by bis expiatory sacrifice, the iin|)crfect sacrifices of 
the temple were at once consummated and abolished. The cere- 
monial law, which consisted only of types and figures, was suo- 
c.eeded by a pure and spiritual worship, equally adapted to all di- 
roates, as well as to every condition of mankind ; and to die in>- 
tiation of blood was substituted a more harmless initiation of 
water. The promise of divine favour, instead of being partially 
confined to the posterity of Abraham, was universally proposed to 
the freeman and the slave, to the Creek and to the liarbarian, to the 
Jew and to the Gentile. Every privilege that could raise the prosB- 
lyti* from earth to heaven, that could exalt his devotion, secure his 
happiness or even gratify that secret pride which, under the seio- 
hlance of devotion, iiisinnates itself into tlie human licart, was stiH 
reserved for the members of the Christian church ; but at the same 
time all mankind was permitted, and even solicited, to accept the 
glorious distinction, which was not only proffered as a favour, bid 
imposed as an obligation. It became the most sacred duty of a new 
convert to diffuse among his friends and relations the inestiinabla 
blessing which he had receiveil, and to warn them against a refusal 
that would be severely punkbed as a criminal disobedience to the 
will of a benevolent but all-pow'crful Deity. 

The eiirranchisement of tile church from the bonds of the syna- 
gogue, was a work however of some time and ^ some difficalty. 
The Jewish converts, who acknowledged Jesus ui the character of 
the Messiah foretold by their ancient oracles, respected him as a 
prophetic teacher of virtue and religion ; but they obstinately adliered 
to the ceremonies of- their ancestors, and were desirous of im- 
posing them on the Gentiles, who continually augmented the num- 
ber of believers. These Judaising Christians seem to have argued 
with some degree of plausibility from the divine origin of the Mo- 
saic law, and from the immutable perfectb)ns of its great Author. 
They affirmed, tkat if the Being, who is tlic same through all eter- 
nity, had designed to abolish those sacred rites which had served 
to distinguish his chosen peo|>Ie, the repeal of them would have 
been no less clear and solemn than their first promulgation : that, 
instead of those frequent declarations, which either suppose or as- 
sert the perpetuity of the Mosaic religion, it would have been re- 
presented as a provisionary scheme intended to last only to the 
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eoming of Ihe Messiah, who should instruct mankind in a more 
fterfect mode of faith and of worship (loj ; that the Messiah himseli^ 
and his disciples who conversed with him on earth, instead of au> 
tborising by their example the most minute ol>servance8 of the 
Mosaic law (IG], would liave published to the world the abolition 
of those useless and obsolete ceremonies, without sulTerin!; Utris- 
Uanity to remain during so- many years obscurely confounded 
among tlie sects of the Jewish church. Arguments like these ap- 
pear to have been used in the defence of the expiring cause of Uic 
Mosaic law ; but the industry of our learned divines has abund- 
antly explained the ambiguous language of the Old Testament, and 
the ambiguous conduct of tlie apostolic teachers. It was proper 
gradually to unfold the system of the Gospel, and to pronounce, 
witli the utmost caution and tenderness, a sentence of condemnatioB 
so repugnant to tlie inclination and prejudices of the believing Je ws. 

The history of the church of Jerusalem affords a lively proof of ThcNinram 
the necessity of those precautions, and of the deep impression jcnmimi. 
which tlie Jewish religion had made on the minds of its sectaries. 

The first fifteen bishops of Jerusalem were all circumcised Jews;' 
snil tlie congregation over which they presided united tlie law td 
Moses with the doctrine of Christ (17). It was natural that the 
primitive tradition of a church which was founded only forty days 
nftiT the deatli of Christ, and was governed almost as many years 
under the immediate inspection of bis apostle, should ho received 
as the standard of orthodoxy (18). The distant churches very 
fre(|uently appealed to the authority of their venerable Parent, and 
relieved her distresses by a liberal contribution of alms. But when 
numerous and opulent societies were established in the great cities 
of the empire, in Antioch, Alexandria, Ephesus, Corinth, and Rome, 
the reverence which Jerusalem had inspired to all the Christian 
colonies insensibly diminished. The Jewish converts, or, as they 
were afterwards called, the ISazarenes, who had laid the fpuiidationa 
of the church, soon found themselves overwhelmed by the increas- 
ing multitudes, that from all tlie various religions of polytheism 
enlisted under the banner of Christ : and the Gentiles, who, with 
the approbation of thuir peculiar apostle, had rejected the intoler- 
able weight of the Mosaic ceremonies, at length refused to their 

(tS) Th(^‘ argftin^ol« wn« vrgnf wUb pjrm hr tho Orokio, and refbUH] with 

aod candotrr hr th<» Chmliao t-inborefa. S«e iko Antes CoUitio (it well doterre* that nane], 
or account of ihc diapute bi'twcen ih^. 

(lA) Jmvio-'rtmimchaserat: ribhi ut«bst«r JwdaleU ; mlits «miii ; p«rgatM«esbio'inittebai 
ad aaccrdolc* ; Patchata et aliof dies fotot reli^ose obserrabat : Si quos saoavii nbbatho, ntifndil 
non laniitm cx le^e. rt exccpti« teoteotiis. lalia opera sabbalho oou ioti'rdkta. Grutiua do to- 
ritalc Religinnis Christianar, I. t. e. 1. A little afterwards (c. 12.), be ex|iatiales on tbe ctuklosoen> 
sion of the apostles. 

(17) Poni* oranosChri^liim Doom sub legis obtcrralioDO credebaol. SulpiciusScveras, U.31. See 
Biuobius. Hist. Eccicsiasi. I. Iv. c. 5. 

•• (18) Moshoim do Rebus r.hrifcUanisanU*Con5UDUoumMiignom,p. 1S3. In thismaslcrly perform- 

ance, wbkb 1 shall often have occasion to quote, be enters much more fully into Ibc stale of the 
primillTe ebarebytbao he bas an opportnnltj of doing in hU General Biilory. 
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more scnipulous brethren the same toleration which at first they 
had humbly solicited for their own practice. The ruin of the 
temple, ot the city, and of the public religion of the .lews, was so- 
Ycrely felt by the Nararencs ; as in their manners, though not in 
their faith, they maintained so intimate a connection with their 
impious countrymen, whose misfortunes were attributed by the 
Pagans to the contempt, and more justly ascribed by the Chris- 
tians to Uie wrath, of the Supreme Deity. The Nazarenes retired 
from the ruins of Jerusalem' to the little town of Pella beyond the 
Jordan, where that ancient church languishi‘d above sixty years 
in solitude and obscurity (19). They still enjoyed the comfort of 
maUing frequent and devout visits to the //oh/ City, and the hope 
of bcjiig one day restored to those seats which both nature aud re- 
ligion taught them to love as well as to revere. But at lengtii, 
under the reign of Hadrian, the desperate fanaticism of tlic Jew's 
filled up Uie measure of their calamities ; and the Romans, exas- 
perated by their repeated rebellious, cxi'rcised the rights of victory 
with unushal rigour. The emi>eror founded, under the name of 
/Elia Capitolina, a new' city on Mount Sion (20), to which he gave 
the privileges of a colony ; and denouncing the severest penalties 
against any of the Jewish people who should dare to approach its 
precincts, he fixed a vigilant garrison of a Roman cohort to enforce 
the, execution of ins orders. The Nazarenes had only one way left 
to escape the common proscription, and the force of truth was on 
this occasion assisted by the influence of temporal advantages. 
They elected iMarcus for their bishop, a prelate of the race of the 
Gentiles, and most probably a native eitlier of Italy or of some of 
the Latin provinces. At his persuasion, the most considerable 
part of the congregation renounced the Mosaic law, in the practice 
of which they had persevered above a century. By this sacrifice 
of their habits and prejudices, they purchased a free admission into 
the colony of Hadrian, and more firmly cemented their union with 
the Catholic church (21). 

n,. W hen the name and honours of the church of Jerusalem had 
EbioniiM. i.«>9tored to Mount Sion, the crimes of heresy and schism 

, were imputed to the obscure remnant of the. Nazarenes, which re- 


(19) Eum'Ihiis. 1. iii. c. 5. to Clrrc, Ecdi^Uft. p. 605. During llji< (hvsuodoI ihieoec, tho 
aud cliaroh of ToUa Alitl rcuiitod the title nf Jt-ru«alutn. lu tbe ^mc muaucr, iHe Romao 
pontiCTt mideil sevout; years at A\ i^noo \ and Uie |tatriarclia of Aloxaudria liaio long »ince Ums- 
ferml their I'piscopal *eat to Cairo. 

(’iO) Dion Ca«Mtu, 1. Utx. Tbe exile of the Jeoi»h nation from Jcni^lm is attested hs Arislo of 
PeiU (apitd F.uspIi. I. iv. c. 6.). and is tneutioned by several eccinsiaslical writers; though itoine of 
llicm loo hastily exteod this inlenlicUon to the whole country of ralestiop. 

(21) Rusoliius, 1. iv. c. 6. Sulpirius Sswerus, u. 31. By cora(<irtDg their unsatisfactory accounts, 
WcMheiin (p. 327, die.) has drawn out a very disUncl rrpreseutation of the circumstances aud uiotivos 
ofiliis revolotion. 

* This is ibrorreet : nil the tradilloo* concur in the siege had commenrej. Eiisob. loc. cit., and 
placing the aliandomnenlof the dly hr ihe€hrt»- te Clerc. — W. 
liaiis, not only before U was in ruins, but before 
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fused to accompany their Latin bishop. They still preserved 
their former habitation of Pella, spread themselves into the villages 
adjacent to Damascus, and formed an inconsiderable church in the 
city of Derosa, or, as it is now called, of Aleppo, in Syria (22). 
The name of ISazarenes was deemed too honourable for those 
Christian Jews, and they soon received from the supposed poverty 
of their understanding, as well as of their condition, the con- 
temptuous epithet of Ebionites (23) . In a few years after the re- 
turn of the church of Jerusalem, it became a matter of doubt and 
controversy, wlietlier a man who sincerely acknowledged Jesus as 
the Messiah, but who still continued to observe tlie law of Moses, 
could possibly hope for salvation. The humane temper of Justin 
Martyr inclined him to answer this question in the affirmative ; and 
though he expressed himself with the most guarded diffidence, he 
ventured to determine in favour of such an imperfect Christian, if 
he were content to practise the Mosaic ceremonies, without pre-* 
tending to assert their general use or necessity. But when Justin 
was pressed to declare the sentiment of the church, he confessed 
that there were very many among the orthodox Christians, who 
not only excluded their Judaising brethren from the hope of sal- 
vation, but who declined any intercourse with them in the com- 
mon oflices of friendship, hospitality, and social life (24). The more 
rigorous opinion prevailed, as it was natural to ox|)cct, over the 
milder; and an eternal bar of separation was fixed between the 
disciples of Moses and those of Christ. The unfortunate Ebionites, 
rejectwl from one religion as apostates, and from the other as he- 
retics, found themselves compelled to ass\imc a more decided clw- 
racter; and although some traces of that obsolete sect may be dis- 


' (22) Lo Cicrc (Hift. p. 471. M5.) to bavc cnllrrli’d from nu^obiui, Joromr, Epi- 

Vbaoius., anti oilier all iUo priacipal urctunalaoccf that rclale to ib<- Nararnues or EbioDilca, 

Tbc nature of lUcir opinion* soon divided liirm into a stricter .'iiid a milder u'ct ; and there is some 
rrasOD lo conjerturo, that the family of Jt.'sus Christ remained momiH'rs, at least, of the latter and 
more moderate |^rtv. 

(23) Some writers havo been pleased lo create an Ebion, the imaginary author of their sect and name. 
But we can mnee i<af<‘ly rdv on the li'amnl Eusebius than on the vfheincut Tcrlnllian, or Ihe crcduloas 
Kpipbanius. According to U-Clcrr, the flriirou Mord Ehjonim may bo Iranslalevl into Latin by that 
of Pau/irrr». See Hist. Ecrtcaiast. p. 477.* 

(24) Sec the very eurtons Diali^m of Jtislin Martyr with the Jew Tryphon.f The conference be- 
tween them was held at F.pliesus in the rergn of Anlonimis Pius, and about twenty ynrs after the 
retorn of the churrb of Pidla to Jerusalem. For this dale eon'mlt the accurate note of Tillemoni, Me~ 
iDOirus £cclc»iasUqucs, tom. li. p. Sit. 


* Theopinion of LeClercU generally admiltcil, 
but Neamb'T hassu^tsicd some good reasons for 
sup^Ktftiug that this term only applied lo p<ivcrty 
of condition. The oliscure history of their tenets 
and divisions is clearly and rationally traced in 
hUHislnry of the Church, \ol. i. part ii. p. 6i'A,dcc., 
Germ, evlit. — If. * 

t Justin Martyr makes an imt>orUol dUiinC' 
tion, which Gibbon lias ncgU'cted to notice. * 
There were some who were not content with ob- 
serving llie Mosaic law thcmK'lvcs, but enforced 


the same observance*, as ncccvsary lo salvation, 
upon the liealhi'D converts, and n*fu*cd all social 
inlereoursc w ilh them if they did not conform to 
tbo law. Justin MaiTyr himself freely admit* 
those who kept the Ian themselves lo Christian 
commoniou, though he acknowlcvlget that some, 
not (he CAurcA, thought otherwise; of the 
other parly, he biinsidf thought ies% favournbly — 
c,u.o(w( xfti co'jtov; oox x-rootyopicu* Tho 
former with some an* considered the Nizarcoes, 
the latter the Ebiuiiilcs. — G. and M. 
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oor«red as late aa the fourth century, they insensibly melted away 
either into the church or the synagogue (25). 

GooMia. >Vhile the orthodox church preserved a just medium between 
excessive veneration and improper contejnpt for the law of Mosca, 
the various heretics deviated into equal but opposite extremes of 
mor and extravagance. From tlie acknowledged truth of the 
Jewish religion, the Fbionites had ooncludcd tliat it could never be 
abolished. From its supposed impi‘rfcctions, tiie Gnostics as has- 
tily inferred that it never was instituted by the wisdom of the 
Baity. Tltere are some objections against the authority of Mosea 
. and the pro|',huts, which too readily present themselves to the sce|^ 
tieal mind ; though they can only be derived from our ignorance of 
somote antiquity, and from our incapacity to form an adequate 
judgment of the divine (economy. These objections w'cro eagerly 
embraced and as petulantly urged by the vain science of the Gnos- 
*lics (26). As those heretics were, for Uie most part, averse to the 
pleasures of sense, they morosely arraigned the polygamy of the 
patriarchs, tiie gnllantrii^ of David, and the seraglio of Solomon. 
The conquest of the land of Canaan, and tlie extirpation of the un- 
Mspiy;ting natives, they were at a loss how to reconcile witli the 
common notions of humanity and justice.* But when they recol- 
tecled tlie sanguinary list of murders, of executions, and of mas- 
•aer«>8, which stain almost every page of the Jewish annals, they 
acknowledged that the barbarians of Palestine had exercised as 
mneh compassion towards their idolatrous enemies, as Uiey hod 
ewer shown to their friends or countrymen (27). Passing from 
the sectaries of tlie law to the law itself, they asserUnl that it was 
impossible that a religion which consisted only of bloody Scicrifices 
and trilling ceremonies, and whose rewards as well as punishments 
were all of a carnal and temporal nature, could inspire the love of 


Of all Uk* of f.hrKtianlljf that of Abt**iuia i* tho otiljf onr which itliil a<\bcrm to the 

Minaic ril05 {r.tNitW's Clinrrli Iliitonr <»r.4!tbi«pi3, aa<i I)i«»Ttalir»o* He U Grand »ur b Rclaiioo dit 
P. holm). The eunnrh of Ike queen Candace mighl aontr wiapicioak ; tnit as we arc assured 

( SneraU**, i. 19, Rozomen, ii. 94. Lmlolixhua, p. *281.) that ike .Rihiopians were not converted till 
the foarth renlnry, it i* more n^asonalile to betjevo that tbrv respected the wabltath, and distiugnivh>Hl 
the forbidden mcMx, in imitation of theJewg, who, in a vrnr early jwTiod, were iwMted on l>oih vidi*f 
of the Hcd Sco. Circiitnrivion liad beeo pmclnted bv the most ancient .'Klliiofuaiit, from motive* of 
berdih ami rlcanliucM, w Inch teem to be ex|4aiii<Ml iu the Ri'cherrhe^ PhilosnphkiucA viir !•*« Ainm- 
cains torn. it. p. I17. 

(26) Rcansolire, |fi«tnire do Manichci<ific,). t. c. 3.. ha« stated iheJr obji'«tiOD«, parUcubrlj tkoie 
of FaiisitK, ih>> advfcorv of Angnvtin, with the moat learnetl irapartialilv . 

(27) Apiid (idesoliatinala, miwericc.rdiittR pitnnplo; advenuiaomoea alios hostile odimn. Tacit, 
nist. V. 4. Sitrciv Tacitus h-»d seen the Jesrt with too frvonraWe an cre.f The |>entsal of Joaephiii 
must have dcslrojcd th>' antithesis. 


* On (he *• war law" of (he Jew's see Hl«f. of 
Jews. I, 137. 

•f Few w rilrrs have sns^xvied Tacilns of part ia- 
!ily towards the Jews. The w liole bier histon of 
the Jews illnstrates as well thHr strnnR fcHintts 
of hnmanilv to their brethren, as tliAr hmtditr 
to the rest of mankind. The rhararter and the 
position of Josephus with the Roman aiuhorilie*, 


mud be kept ia minti during the |>emwal of his 
Historr. Perhaps be has not cxaimcrated tke 
ferocity and fanatiriHn of the Jen* at that ftini*; 
Iml insorreettoasrv warbre is not the best >cko«l 
for the humaner virtues, and muck must lw> aU 
lowed (nr ihegriaiknRTvTannyof ike later Roaaaa 
governors. See Bi»l. of Jews, it, 9M. 
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virtne, or restrain the impetuosity of passion. The Mosaic accomit 
of the creation and fall of man was treated with profane derision 
hy the Gnostics, who would not listen with .patience to the repose 
of tlie Deity after six days’ labour, to the rib of Adam, the ganlen 
of Eden, the trees of life and of knowledge, tire speaking serpent, 
fho forbidden fruit, and the condemnation pronoimeed against hn- 
man kind for the venial olTcnce of their first progenitors (98). 

The God of Israel was impiously represented by the Gnostics, as a 
being lioblo to passion and to error, capricious in his favonr, im- 
placable in his resentment, meanly jealous of his snjierstitions 
worship, and confining his partial providence to a single people, 
and to tliis transitory life. In such a character they coiiM (Kscoait 
none of the features of the wise and omnipotent Father of the 
universe (29). They allowed that the religion of the .lews was 
somewhat less criminal than the idolatry of the Gentiles; hnt it was 
their fundamental doctrine, that the Christ whom they adored as 
fho first and brightest emanation of the Deity, appeared upon earth 
to rescue mankind from their various errors and to reveal a new 
system of truth and perfection. The most learned of the fathers, 
by a very singular condescension, have imprudently admitted the 
■ophistry of the Gnostics-t Acknowledging that the literal sense 
is repugnant to every principle of faith as well as reason, they 
deem Utemselves secure and invulnerable behind the ample veil of 
allegory, which they carefully spread over every tender part of the 
Mosaic dispeiKsalion (.‘10). 

It has been remarked with more ingenuity than tmth, that the Their 
virgin * * purity of the church was never violated by schism or heresy ***i^ucoce. 
before the reign of Trajan or Hadrian, about one hundred years after 
the death of Christ (31). Wo may observe with much more pro- 
priety-, tliat, during that period, the disciples of the Messiah were 




(M) Dr. Bornel {Archscologi», I. ». c. T.) bu di*coi»wl ihe fir«t chapters of Gcoetii with loo moch 
wU tod freedom.* . 

(59) The milder GimmUcs coMidared JdMvab« Um Crrolor, aa a Mog of a asxad oaUire between 
God and the D.i*mon. Oihem oonfnoodad him with ibo aril |iriiMi|jU. ConmU the lecoad ceaUiry of 
the general hUtory of Moaheim, w hich gtrea a imry distiaol, ihofigh eoadae^ aeeoual of their itraage 
OpHiioiu on this rabjeet. 

(30) See Bcamwbre, Hist, da Kaoich. I. i. c. 4. Origeo and SC Aagnuio wore amoog the allegomlf. 

(SI) ap. Buaeh. I. IH. ». i». M. Cl ewwnt AJoxaadrln. SlromaC tU. I74 

• Dr. Bornel hat apolegiaod for the lovity with which it waa promidgafod; if they had done 
which he had coadocted aome of bit argumenU to iu Mbhme ae w4l aa iu more Impor- 

by the oicuM that be wrote io n learned Un- foci riowa of tha d^ »no nalarr ; the humane aoU 
gnage for ■rbola» alone, not for the rnigar. chriliaing prormoaa of the Uebrew law, m weU 
•Whaioermay be tbooght of hta enooem in trn> aa ihoeo adapted for an infant and UrUron* 
eing an Eatlt*ra allegory in the firet chapten of poop^e- 9«o *>f Jew*, I. 36, 31, 

Geneeit, bit oihcr works proto him to kawo hero % The amertioo of Uegetippot is oot so poaititft : 
a msD of greot groios, and of stiwees pfoty. — it is anfficioat to rend the whole passage 

f The Gtimiict, and the hiitoriao wlw has bins, to see that the formor part la awdi W by 
•tated these plaiitibic objections with so much the UUer. Uegesippos adds, that up to this pe- 
force as almost to make them his own, wonid rind thn chorch bad rooaained pore and immacu- 
bare riiown a mom eonsidernle and not less Uuaansiifin. Those who laboored to cormpl 
reasonable phaosopfay, if ih .7 had considernd the the doctrines of the Gospel worked M yni in 
religioo of loses oriu reference to the age io ohnoority.-^G. 
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indulged in a freer latitude both of faith and practice, than has ever 
been allowed in succeeding ages. As the terms of communion were 
insensibly narrowed, and the spiritual authority of the prevailing 
party was exercised with increasing severity, many of its most re- 
spectable adherents, who were called upon to renounce, were pro- 
voked to assert their private opinions, to pursue the consequences of 
their mistaken principles, and openly to erect the standard of re- 
bellion against the unity of tlie church. The Gnostics were distin- 
guished as the most polite, tlie most learned, and the most wealthy 
of the Christian name ; and that general appellation, which expressed 
a superiority of knowledge, was either assumed by their own pride, 
oj ironically bestowed by the envy of their adversaric-s. They were 
almost without exception of the race of the Gentiles, and their prin- 
cipal founders seem to have been natives of Syria or Egypt, where 
tlie w'armth of the climate disposes both the mind and the body to 
indolent and contemplative devotion. The Gnostics blended with 
the faith of Christ many sublime but obscure tenets, w hieh they jle- 
rivwl from oriental philosophy, and even from the religion of Zoro- 
aster, concerning the eternity of matter, the existence of two prin- 
ciples, and the mysterious hierarchy of the invisible world (32). • 
As soon as they launched out into that vast abyss, they delivered 
tliemselves to the guidance of a disordered imagination; and as the 
paths of error are various,and infinite, the Gnostics were impercep- 
tibly divided into more than fifty particular sects (3.3), of whom the 
most celebrtited appear to have been the Basilidians, the Valenti- 
nians, the Marcionites, and, in a still later period, the Manichacans. 
Each of these sects could boast of its bishops and congregations, of 
its doctors and martyrs (3li) ; and, instead of the four gospels 
adopted by the church, | the heretics produced a multitude of histo- 
ries, in which the actions and discourses of Christ and of his apos- 
tles were adapted to their respective tdhets (33) . The success of tlie 

(3)] In tfa« acronni nfthe of tbinl cf'nlnri<vt, MMliHm it ingeniom and 

cautiul ; Le Clrrc dul), bnl exact ; Braacobre alouHl idways an a|M>tu^Mt \ and it ia mucli to be fttarod 
that tin* |irimitivp falluT* are very rritiueiiily caimuuitilnrs. ^ 

(33} SfO tb(* catalo)^«*< nf Ironj*Q$ and Epiphanlns. It mnal indf*(*il bt* allowi*d, that lliosti wril^rf 
wereiaclinnd to muUi]>iy tb<* uiiml»cr offtccU wbivU Um* MA»/y of tliechurtlu 

(34) r,tiscbiut, I. iv, c. 13. Sozomen, I. ii. c. 32. Soc in Baylo, in tiie articlo of .Uarrion, a 
cariouNdctail of a (itf|Hite on that tfubjtvi. It »lionld nocm that Mint* of the Goottics (the Da«ili» 
dians) declined, and even rcfa<c>l, the honour of Durlyrdom. Their reaioas were &iugular and 
uhslruso. See Slovheiin. p. 539. 

(35) Soc a very n*markQbh* of Origon (Proem, ad Lucain.). That indofaligablc writer, 

who had conMimod his life in tW tliidy ofllic Soriplumt, roltcs for their authculicity on the inspired 
anihoritY of the chnrch. It was imprmihie that thu Gumtics could receive our present gtHpcla, 
Dinuy of which (partioulariy in the ro»urreclion of Chri«t| are directly, and a» it mi^lit tci*in 
de«igneiUy, pointed against their favourite teuets. It it literefore aooK'wbat tiogular that Ignatioa 
(E|titt. ad Smyrn. Patr. Apottol. tom. ii. p. 34.) should cbonw to employ a vague and doubtful iru- 
dittoQ, inttead of quoling the curtain tc.^iraony of ibe cvaogeliiU.^ 

* The HiMolre dii Gnmticivme of M. Matter, it with groat ingennily. Uis work it reprinted in 
at once the fairett and oiott complete account of Thilo. Codex. .Apoc. Nov. Tost, vol . i. — H. 
these teett. — M. Bidiop Pearson hat attempted very happily 

T M. llahu bat restored the Marciooiic Gospel to explain tbit “ singularity.” Tbc bnl Ghria- 
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Gnostics ^as rapid and extensive (36). They covered Asia and 
Egypt, estabUshed themselves in Rome, and sometimes penetrated 
into the provinces of the West. For the most part they arose in 
the second century, flourished during tiic tliird, and were suppressed 
in the fourth or fifth, by the prevalence of more fasluonable contro- 
versies, and by tlie superior ascendant of the reigning power. 

Though they constantly disturbed the ]>cacc, and fre<iueotly dis- 
graced the name, or religion, they contributed to assist ratlicr than 
to retard the progress of Christianity. The Gentile converts, whose 
strongest objections and prejudices were directed against tlie law of 
Moses, could find admission into many Christian societies, wliich 
required not from tlicir untutored mind any belief of an antecedent 
revelation. Them faith was insensibly fortified and enlarged, and 
the church was ultimately benefited by tlie conquests of its most in- 
veterate enemies (37). 

Rut whatever difTerence of opinion might subsist between the TheSxnigt 
Orthodox, the Ebionites, and the Gnostics, concerning tlie divinity "sJ'pSffo? 
or the obligation of the Mosaic law, tlioy were all equally aiiimatc>d ““s®**!- 
by the same exclusive zeal, and by tlie same abhorrence for idolatry 
which had distinguished the Jews from the other nations of the an- 
cient world. The philosopher, who considered the sysUun of poly- 
theism as a composition of human fraud and error, could disguise 
a smile of contempt under the mask, of devotion, witliout apprehend- 
ing that eitlier the mockery, or the compliance, would expose him 
to the resentment of any invisible, or, as he conceived them, ima- 
ginary powers. But the established religions of Paganism were 
seen by the primitive Christians in a much more odious and for- 
midable light. It was the universal sentiment both of tlie church 
and of heretics, that the daemons were the authors, the patrons, 
and the objects of idolatry (38). Those rebellious spirits who had 
been degraded, from the rank of angels, and cost down into the in- 
fernal pit, were still permitted to roam upon earth, to torment the 
bodies, and to seduce the minds, of sinful men. The daemons soon 
discovered and abused the natural propensity of the human heart 
towards devotion, and, artfully withdrawing the adoration of man- 
kind from their Creator, they usurped the place and honours of the 

(M) Faciaot et retpe ; fodant eecledu et Marcioniup, te tbe Uroog cxpreMton of TpitoHlan, 
which 1 am obli($c«l to (|uoic from memorj. la ihe Ume of Bplpkaolua (adten. Haertsaoa, p. 902,) 
the MarcionitM w<*ro namcroaf in ItaW, Syria, AnUa, and Prraia. 

(97) Angattin Is a memorable in»UDr« tk thii gradual progroM fVoa reaioD (o Cailh. He was,' 

(luring itcvoral years, ongagnl in the Vanldumn lecl. ‘ 

(39) The uoanitnooi seoUment of the primitive chnrch' U very clcorty explained by intlin Vartyr, 

Apolog. Major, by Atbenagorat tegat c. 2}, Ofc. ; and by LacUnUna, Inatltul. Divio. U. li— 19. 


tians were acquainted with a number of sayings words that which SL Lake boa related, particn* 
of Jesus Christ, which are not related In our Urly at • time when, being in prison, be could 
GoepeU, and indeed have never been written, have the Gospda at band? Pearaon, Vind. Ign. 
Why might not St. Igoaiiav, who bad llvod with pp. 1. 9. \ p. 990. in tom. U. Pa Ires Apoal. ed. 
the Apostles or tbelr dtKi^es, repeat in <Mier Coteler. — 0. 
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jj|m)i*o Deity. By ftc success of their malieioiiB coirtr ivan ee *, 
•ley at obco gratified their own vanity and revenge, Snd obtained 
the only oonrfort of which they were yet susceptible, the hope of 
BvolviHg the human species in the participation of their guilt and 
■lisery. It was confessed, or at least it was imagined, that they 
had distributed among themselves the most important characters 
of polytheism, one daemon assuming the name and attributes of Ju- 
piler, another of yEsculaphis, a third of Venus, and a fourth perhaps 
•f Apollo (39) ; and that, by the advantage of their long e^cricBOe 
a*d aerial nature, they were enabled to execute, with sufficient (kill 
and dignity, the parts which they had undertaken. They lurked hi 
the temples, instituted festivals and sacrifici's, invented fatales, pr»- 
■ounced oracles, and were frequently allowed to perform miracliK 
The Christians,, who, by the inleri>osilion of evil spirits, conld m 
readily explain every pra;lernaliiral appearance, were disposed and 
even desirous to admit the most extravagant lictions of the Pagan 
■lythology. But the belief of the Christian was accompanied with 
horror. The most trilling mark of respect to Uie national worship 
ha considered as a direct homage yiehled to the dasmon, and as an 
act of rebellion against the majesty of God. 

Abhorrence ^ consequcnce of this opinion, it was the first but arduous duty 
"'inn'for®^ H Christian to preserve himself pure and undefiled by the prao- 
WoUuy. (ice of idolatry. The religion of the nations was not merely a spe- 
culative doctrine professed in the schools or preached in the temples. 
The iaouiherable deities and riles of polytheism were closely in- 
terwoven- wUb every circumstance of business or pleasure, of pub- 
lie or of pfivate life; and it seemed impossible to escape the 
observance of them, without, at the same lime, renouncing the 
eommerco of mankind, and all the offices and amusements of so- 
Ccremoaia. important Iransiielions of |>eace and war were pre- 

par^ or concluded by solemn sacrifices, in which the magistrate, 
the senator, and file soldier, were obliged to preside or to partici- 
pate (kl). The public s|>ectacles were an essential part of the 
cheerful devotion of thi^ Pagans, and the gods were sujiposed to 
accepG as the most grateful offering, the games that the prince and 
people celebrated in honour of their |>eciiliar fesli\als (k2). The 
Christian, who with pious horror avoided the abomination of the 
circus or the theatre, found himself encompassed w ith infernal 

(S9) Torinlllan (Apolr^. c. *13.) allcpp* lUe confeuton ofthp D*monj fhtmwolvM as ollco tkey 
'fmrr lormentPvl liv iW Christian exoicisU. 

(40] TiTtulltao has wrtUrn a mot ireati)>r nj^inst iiinlalrt, to caalion his brothivA ai^aiasi 

tbp honrlydaD{^ of incurrio^ that gailt. sslram, ri quanta (aiiunt spioiri. Do Coroat 

Militis, c. to. 

(41) Tbo Roman scnaU> was always held in a temple or mnsecralrxl place (Anln# Gellin*. xiv. l.J. 
BHbir they •'Btercd on busmeas, every senator dropt Mime wioe and frankincoosc ou the altar. 
Sni-ioti. in Angasl. c. S5. 

(4‘i) See TorliiHian, Ue. Spectacutis. This severe n'formor show* no more tndnlgence lo a tragedy 
of Enri|Hd«>», than to a ron^l of gladiators. The dreps of the actors particularly olTcnds him. By 
the use of the lofty buskin, they impiously strive to add a cubit lo their stature : c. 'i3. 
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snares in every convivial entertainment, as often as his friends, m* 
veking the hospitable deities, poured out libations to each o^r’s 
■ happiness (43). When the bride, struggling with well-affected re- 
luctance, was forced in hymenaeal pomp over the threshold of her 
new habitation (%4), or when the sad procession of the dead slowly 
moved towards tlie funeral pile (ka) ; the Christian, on these inter- 
esting occasions, was compelled to desert the persons who were the 
dearest to him, rather than contract the guilt inherent to those hn- 
pioiu ceremonies. Every art and every trade that was in the least 
eoncerncil in the framing or adorning of idols was polluted by the 
stain of idolatry (‘V6) ; a severe senUmce, since it devoted toetemri 
misery the far greater part of the community, which is employed m 
the exercise of liberal or mechanic professions. If we east onr eyes 
over the numerous remains of anti(|uity, we shall pereeive, Aat 
besides the immediate representations of the gods, and the holy in- 
struments of their worship, the elegant forms and agreeable fictions 
consecrated by the imagination of tlie Greeks, were introduced as 
the richest ornaments of the houses, the dress, and the furniture, 
of the Pagans (V7) . Even the arts of music and painting, of elo^ 
foence and poetry, flowed from the same impure origin. In the 
style of the fathers, Apollo and the Muses Were the organs of the in- 
fernal spirit ; Homer and Virgil were Hie most eminent of his ser- 
vants ; and the be^autiful mythology which pervades and animates 
the compositions of their genius, is destined to celebrate the glory 
of the dtemons. Even the common language of Greece'tmd Home 
abounded with familiar but impious expressions, which the in»- 
prud<*nt Christian might too carelessly utter, or loo patiently 
hear (V8) . 

The dangerous temptations which on every side lurked in ambush 
to surprise the unguarded believer, assailed him with redoubted 

(43; The ancicDt |>niclir(* of coocladin^ the entertainment v%ith lihaiions, may he found in every 
da<sic. Socrates and Seneca, in thiur b»t moiuimli^ made a nobie a|>|dit'atiou of this custom. 
FosUiiiaoi calitLc aquan introiit, n^per^eus proiimos servorum, ttddita voce, libarc se liqiM* 

rem illiiin Jori I.ihefatori. Tacit. Aunal. xv. 64. 

(44] S«N' the but idolalroos iivmnuf Catulluit, on ibo nuptials of XauUiis and Julia. 0 

B) m»-n. lit mrnire lo *. Qui« htiic Deo compararicr ousil ? 

(45} The aiicirnl ftineraU (in lbos»; of Mi>u*nu» and Pallas} arc no less acevirauiy dcacrihed by 
than they arc iltustraUxl by his coiiUnenUlor Srrvliis. The pile iUolf tvav an altar, the Aaim» 
wer<' fisi with the hlooil of victims, and all the asvistants were sprinkled with lustral water. 

(46) TertuUian dr’ldidolatria, e. It.* 

(4T| See every part of Montfaiioon** Antiqaities. Eton the reverses of the Crook and Roman 
coin* wen* frequeully of an iduUtrous uatuic. Here indeed the scmple> of the Christuo were sus> 
penth’d hv a stronger p.v*s»on.t 

(481 TertuUian de Idololatria,c.TO, If a Papo friend (on Ibo occasion jk?rbaps of sneezing) 

Hied the familiar expression of Jnpitcr bless you, " Ibc ChritUan was obliged lo protest against the 
divinity of Jnpiler. 


* The exaggerated and dev-lamalorr opinions rent in Christianity. This U not amrate. 
•fTertuIlian ought not to be taken as the general f All this ncrapulous nicety. U at variance with 
aentiment of the early Gliristians. Gibbon haa the ilecision ofSi. PanI about meatoffcredloidola, 

too often allowed hiniself to consider the pecultnr 1 Cor. X. 31. to 33. — H. 
notions of certain Fathers of the Chnrch as inbe- 
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violence on the days of solemn festivals. So artfully were they 
framed and disposed throughout the year, that superstition always 
wore the appearance of pleasure, and often of virtue (V9). Some 
of the most sacred festivals in the Roman ritual were destined to 
salute the new calends of January with vows of public and private 
felicity ; to indulge the pious remembrance of the dead and living ; 
to ascertain the inviolable bounds of property; to hail, on the return 
of spring, tlie genial powers of fecundity ; to perpetuate the two me- 
morable Kras of Rome, the foundation of the city, and that of the 
republic; and to restore, during the humane licence of tHe -Satur- 
nalia, tlie primitive e<|ualily of mankind. Some idea may be con- 
ceived of the abhorrence of the Christians for such impious ceremo- 
nies, by the scrupulous delicacy which they displayed on a much 
less alarming occasion. On days of general festivity, it was the 
custom of the ancients to adorn their doors with lamps and with 
branches of laurel, and to crown their heads with a garland of 
flowers. This innocent and elegant practio^ might perhaps have 
been tolerated as a mere civil institution. Rut it most unluckily 
hap|>ened tliat the doors were under the protection of the house- 
hold gods, that the laurel was sacred to the lover of Daphne, and 
tlial garlands of flowers, though frequently worn as a symbol cither 
of joy or mourning, had been dedicatccl in their first origin to the 
service of su|ierstitiu». The trembling Christians, who w ere per- 
suaded in this instance to comply with the fashion of their country, 
and the commands of the iDagistrate, laboured under the most 
gloomy apprehensions, from the reproaclies of their own conscience, 
the censures of the church, and tlie denunciations of divine ven- 
geance (30). 

Such was the anxious diligence which was required to guard the 
chastity of the gos|K;l from the infectious breath of idolatry. The 
superstitious observances of public or private rites were carelessly 

(49) ConuiU the most labmircil work oFOvul. imperfeet Fdtfi. H<' fioMhod no more tlian (he 
hrsl tit months of the year. The eompiUtion of Macrolnus is cal)e<l tjso iSofurnoliat bnt it it ooly a 
small part of ibr tir«t tHHik that heart any relation to the title. 

(50) Tertullian bat com|WHUHl a defence, or rather panegyric, of (he rash action of a Christian 
soldier, who, by throwing away his crown of laurel, bad expiHM him»elf and bis brrtbreo to tho 
most imminent dao<{er.* Bv the mention of the tmperon (Se\'cru4 and Canculla) it is vsitlent, 
nntwitbsUnding the wisbet of H. de Tilb*nioul. that TiMlMlIiancnmjmsed hi« treatise De corona, long 
before be wa> eugagovl in the errors ol the VouUmilt. Sec Mcuiuirct Ecd«»ia»U(|uei, ton. iii. 
p.884.-t 


* The soldier did not tear off his crown to 
throw it <town with contempt ; be did not even 
throw it away; be heUI it in his liand, while 
others wore it on their heads. Solus liberoca* 
pile, orname ito in mann oUoso. — G. 

t Tertolliau does not capresaly name tba two 
emperors, Sevenis and Caracalla: be s}waWs only 
of two emperors, and of a long peace which the 
church had enjoyed. It is generally agreed that 
Tertullian iHH-ame a IfonUuUl aUmt the soar 200 ; 
hia work.de Corona Mditis, appears to luTcbct^n 


written, at the earUesI, abm?l the year 202 before 
the \M'rseciitiOD ofSeveros: it may be maintained, 
then, that it is subsequent to the Moolanism of 
tlw author See Mosbcini. Disa, de A|Md. Terlull. 
p. 53. Bibtinib. rais. Amsierl. tom. x. part ii. 
p. 292. Care’s Hist. Lit. p. 92,93. —C. 

The slate of Tertullian’s opioiooi at the parti* 
cuiar period Is almost an idle .question. ** The 
iiery Africao” is not at any time to be considered 
a fair rqwcacnlalise of CbrisliaDtly. — K. 
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practised, from education and habit, by the followers of the estab- 
lished religion. But as often as they occurred, they aflbrdod the 
Christians an opportunity of declaring and confirming their zealous 
opposition. By these frequent protestations their attachment to 
the faith was continually fortified ; and in proportion to the increase 
of zeal, they combated with the more ardour and success in the 
holy war, which they had undertaken against tlie empire of the 
dtenions. 

II. The writings of Cicero (51) represent in the most lively colours 
the ignorance, the errors, and the uncertainty of Uie ancient phi- 
losophers with regard to the immortality of the soul. When they 
arc desirous of arming their disciples against the fear of death, they 
inculcate, as an obvious, though melancholy position, that the fatal 
Stroke of our dissolution releases us from the calamities of life ; and 
that those can no longer suffer, who no longer exist. Vet there 
were a few sages of Greece and Rome who had conceived a more 
exalted, and, in some respects, a jusler idea of human nature; 
tliough it must be confessed, that, in the sublime inquiry, their 
reason had been often guided by their imagination, and, that their 
imagination had been prompted by their vanity. When they viewed 
with complacency the extent of their own mental powers, when they 
exercised the various faculties of memory, of fancy, and of judg- 
ment, in the most profound speculations, or the most important la- 
bours, and when they reilect^ on the desire of fame, which trans- 
ported them into future ages, far beyond the bounds of death and of 
the grave; tliey were unwilling to confound themselves with the 
beasts of the field, or to suppose that a being, for whose dignity 
they entertained the most sincere admiration, could be limited to a 
spot of earth, and to a few years of duration. With this favourable 
prepossession they summoned to their aid the science, or rather the 
language, of Metaphysics. They soon discovered, that as none of 
the properties of matter will apply to the operations of the mind, 
the human soul must consequently be a substance distinct from the 
body, pure, simple, and spiritual, incapable of dissolution, and sus- 
ceptible of a much higher degree of virtue and happiness after the 
release from its corporeal prison. From these s[iecious and noble 
principles, the philosophers who trod in the footsteps of Plato, de- 
duced a very unjustifiable conclusion, since they asserted, not 
only the future immortality, but the past eternity of the human soul, 
which they were too apt to consider as a portion of the infinite and 
self-existing spirit, which pervades and sustains the universe (52). 

(St] In particular, the first booh of ibe Tusnilan QiUKtioos, and (hr Irfalisr Do Soooettito, and 
tho Somnium Scipionis, coiitaio, in (he most beauliful bocaago, ercr)’ thing (hat Grecun philosophy, 
or Roman good sense, could jiottihly ^tnggest on this dark Wt importaot ohjecl. 

(S2} The prc^xUtence of homan aouls so far at lea<t ai that d<»ririQe is coai|ialible with religion, 
was Copied by many of the Greek and Latin fatliers. See Bcaofobre, Uist. du Hanicheijme, 
1. ri. c. 4. 
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A doctrino thun removed beyond the senses and the experience «rf 
ounkind, might serve to amuse the leisure of a philosophic mind; 
or, in the silence of solitude, it might sometimes impart a ray of 
comfort to desponding virtue; but the faint impression which had 
been received in the schools, was soon obliterated by tlio commerce 
and business of active life. We are siifiiciently acquainted with the 
eminent persons who Hourislied in the age of Cicero, and of the iirat 
Csesars, with llieir actions, their characters, and their motives, te 
be assured that their conduct in this life was never regulated by any 
seritius conviction of the rewards or punishments of a future stat& 
At llte bar and in the senate of Rome the ablest orators were not 
appndicnsive of giving ofliniee to Uieir liearers, by exposing tliat 
doctrine as an idle and extravagant opmion, which was rejectad 
witii contempt by every man of a liberal education and under- 
slancling (.1.3). 

Since -tlierefure (he most sublime efforts of philosophy can extend 
no farther than feebly to point out the desire, the hope, or, at most, 
tlie probability, of a future state, there is nothing, except a divine 
revelation^ that can ascertain the existence, and describe the condi- 
tion, of the invisible country which is destined to receive the souls 
of men after their separation from the body. But we may |ierceive 
several defects inherent to the popular religions of Greece and Rome, 
which rendered them very unequal to so arduous a task. 1. The 
general system of their mythology was unsupported by any solid 
proofs; and the wisest among the Pagans had already (Claimed its 
usurped authority. 2. The des<Tiption of the infivnal regions had 
been abandoned to the fancy of painters and of poets, who peopled 
them with so many phantoms and monsters, vdio dispensed their 
rewards and punishments with so Iklle equity, that a solemn truth, 
the most congenial to the human heart, was oppressed and disgraced 
by the absurd mixture of the wihtest fictions (^). 8. The doctrine 

of a future state was scarcely considered among the devout poly- 
theists of Greece and Rome as a fundamental article of faith. The 
providence of the gods, as it related to public communities rather 
than to private individuals, was |irincipally dis]>layed on ilie visible 
theatre of Ute present world. The |)ctilions which were offered on 
the altars of Tvipiter or Ajxillo, expremed the anxiety of their wor- 
shippers for temporal happiness, and their ignmance or indifformiae 
concerning a firture life (58). The important truth of the im— 

« (&)} Sr« C*roroproCl««>nt. c.<l. Oiir ap. RaMnf(. d«( BHI. Cutlln.c. &0. fi*Ur. li. H9. 

E*ie aiiquul aMMa, el tuiiirrrama Nfpta, 


pneri cmlnnl, niti nnmliim (crt^ lavantar. 

fE4)Th^iith hook oftho OilvgspT gWw a vrrr dr«in and iticoli(*rrti( aceoantof tbciofrr«a1 ahadcs. 
Piodar and Tlrjpl haTt* rmbeBiahed tbo pichin- ; Iwii even ihoae poeia. though more correct ihnn 
their great model, are fpitiiy oftery sinnge incoositlencioa. See BajU-, Beponaoa aoT Queationf 
d’uo Provincial, part Hi. c. n. 

{ii) See the Tviih rpntie of the <1r«t book of Horace, the tllith Satire of Jnrenal. and the iid 
Satire of Penioi : theac popular diacourso^ expreu the aentimcal and laogoage of tho BolUttMle. 
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mortality of the soul was incnlcatod AAith more diii^nce as welt as •««><>?. o« 
soccess in India, tn -Asayria, in Efrn»t, and in Gaid; and since we 
cannot attribote soch a diflerence to the superior knowledge of the 
harharians, we mast ascribe it to the influence of an established 
priesthood, which employed the motives of virtne as the instrument 
of ambition (56). 

We mifdit naturally expect that a principle so essential to religion, Anwng the 
would have been revealed In the clearest terms to the chosen people 
of Palestine, and that it might safely hare been entrusted to the 
hereditary priesthood of Aaron. It is incumbent on us to adore the 
mysterious dispensatioas of Providence (57), when we discover that 
the doctrme of the immortality of the soni is omitted in the law of 
Moses; it is dackly iusimiatcd by tibe prophets; and during the long 

|B6) K we eonGoe ounelresio the Gnols. we may oltwrtp. that thtn eotmuted, no! onlv thefr 
live*, hilt e%CD their nwoiw, Ui the icmrity uf anolhur world. VeitH iUe moe Gailorani omrrrtt\ ^ 

(says Val^iiis ■ntiiitiis. 1. ii. c. 6. [•. 10.) ijiirM, mooiorja proililuiTt <*sl, peciiniat tniitiiaii. his f 
•pod isferos miderralur, tlare tolitos. The <«me custom is rooro darhiv iosimnted by MHa, I. IH. ' 
c. 2, U i* almost Der«tl.%s to add, that th.' proBu of trade hold a just prapotlinn to the cmlii of tbo 
mcn iianl, and that the BmUU ih*rit«l from their holy pror<*s<ion acharaclor orroapoDsibilily, wbiA 
COtthI scarcely be claime*) hv any other order of men. 

(&7] The rt^ht reverend author of the Diviuo i.<^aiiivn rtf titiijjBi t «pry ciiriotif fr 

the oraisstoD, and most mgcnlmtsly irlorts it ou the iinbclirvcrs.* 


"Thr hrpntbrab onfarbnrton conrrrnin^ this on llic facility with which idolatry crept in on 
Tcsarkablo fact, which, aa far as the Loir of every side, sfill not bo astonished that Vosev Ion 
Moset, is utHjiirrtiooahk*, made few dbeipU*^ i .ind m>t dcv«U»ped a docirioe of which the iiiQuoooe 
ft iadiOictjll to sn)Tposc that it cnuld be inlcnded minht be more pttuickms than useful to his 
by the author hiaa^lf for more than A tliapby of people. Or«. P«t. «le Vlte lomorl. Spe. dec,, 
inlellcctiial strength. Mosit-m writers have ac- auct. Ph. j^lb. Slapfcr, p.i2, |J. 20. Benin, i 7 » 7 . 
counted io various way* for the silence of the as well from the intimations scattered 

Hebrew legmialor on the imnwruliiy of the foul, in his writings, the pasaage rviatingio the irana> 
Acninliug to Micliaclis, “ s wrote as an his- latioo of Enoch (Gen. v. 24.], the prohihitioo of 
torian ami as a lawgiver: h« regnlah'd the cede- nerromancr (Michaelis believes him lo l»e the 
aiaatical diactplino rather than the religions belief author of the Book of Job, tliongh this ofiinlon is 
of his people; ami the sanctions of the law being in general rejected ; other learned writers eoo- 
tcmporal, he had no occasion, and as a civil le- rider this Book lo ^ coeval with and known lo 
gisUtor oonU not with propritHy, tlirmUm pn- Mosea), a« ftrom bit long raidenoe in Egypt, and 
nikhm>mU in another world.** 8i*e HichaHiA, hivaopulalauce with Egvptian wisdom, could not 
laws of Moses, art. 2T2. vol. Iv. p. 209. Eog. be ignorant of the doctrine of the immortality of 
Traufi. ; and Syntagma ComnonuUonnaif p. 84)., tli* soul. Sol tbb doctrine, if popniaHy knm 
quoted by Gtiirot. M. Giiiaot adds, the ingc- aniung the Jews, must have liecn purely Egy)4ian, 
nious conjectniro of a philimophic theologian,’* and, as so. intimaielv eonnecled with the whole 
which approaimati^ U> an opiniou long enter- religtoussytteinofthatcoontry. It was nodoutat 
lainevl by the Editor. That writer Mieves, that moulded np with the tenet of the Iraosmisratioo 
inthestateordviKMUonatthetimeoflhelegis- oflhe sonl, perhaps with notions analngous to 
lator, this doctrine, become popular among ibu ibu emanation sysMto of Indin, in which the hn* 
Jews, would neceivsarily have given brrib lo a manvwdwas an efTliii from, or indeed a part of 
nnlUtodc «f idoIntroiK npmUliom which be the Deity. tlieMonlcTeligion drew a wide aad 
wiahed to prevent. UU primaaw oljccl was to imptMable interval between the Crentor and oro- 
Ostablish a Brm theocracy, lo moke his people the atevi human licingv ; in this it diffen'd from the 
•onservaton of tbo dtvine I'nity, the bnsia upon Egyptian and all the laslen religiona. As then 
which ebristiaoily was hereafter lo rest. Uc the immortalitv of the sonl was ibiis inseparably 
cnrefulK eidndod every thing which could oh- blended with Ibosn foreign rellgioiis which were 
■cure or weaken that doctnne. UUwr nationa altogotbcr to be effaced from the minds of tbo 
bnd strangely abused ibcir noGoos on the iminor- people, and bv no means neoaaaarr for ’riie-roiab- 
tahly oTtheaonl; Mama wisbeil to prevent Una hahincnt of the tbe o crncy, Xosas mnlntaioed si- 
nbnao ; bance he forbade the Jevis from oonsalt- tenee on Ibis point, tad n p nr er nation of H wan 
ing necromancers (those vcho evoke ibe spirila of led to be developod at a mone favomblf petted 
Um dad). Dent, xviii. 11. Those who reflect in the history of 
ou the state of the Pagans and of the Jews, and 
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period wluch clspsetl between tlie Egyptian and the Babylonian ser- 
vitudes, the hopes as well as Jears of the Jews appear to have been 
confined within the narrow compass of the present life (58). Aft» 
Cyrus had (lermittcd the exiled nation to return into the promised 
land, and after Ezra had restored the ancient records of Uieir re- 
ligion, two celebrated sects, the Sadducees and the Pharisees, in- 
— sensibly arose at Jerusalem (59). The former, selected from the 
more opulent and distinguished ranks of society, were strictly at- 
tached to Uie literal sense of tlie Mosaic law', and tlicy piously rejected 
Uie immortality of the soul, as an opinion that received no coun- 
tenance from the divine book, wliich they revered as the only rule 
of tlieir faith. To tlie authority of scripture the Pharisees added 
that of tradition, and they accepted, under the name of traditions, 
several speculative tenets from the philosophy or religion of the 
eastern nations. The doctrines of fate or predestination, of angels 
and spirits, and of a future state of rew ards and punishments, were 
‘ in the number of these new articles of belief; and as the Pharisees, 
by the austerity of their manners, had drawn into their party the 
body of the Jewish people, tlie immortaiity of the soul became the 
prevailing sentiment of the synagogue, under the reign of tlie As- 
mona*an princes and pontifls. The temper of the Jews was in- 
capable of contenting itself with such a cold and languid assent as 
might satisfy the mind of a polytheist; and as soon as they admitted 
the idea of a future state, they embraced it w ith tlie zeal which has 
always formed the characteristic of the nation. Their zeal, liow'- 
ever, added nothing to its evidence, or even probability : and it was 
still m>cc8sary that the doctrine of life and immortality, which had 
been dictated by nature, ajiproved by reason, and received by su- 
perstition, should obtain the sanction of divine truth from the 
authority and example of Christ. 

mnn Uie I*'® promiso of ctcmal happiness was proposed to mankind 

cbrnuim? OD Condition of adopting the faith, and of observing the precepts of 
the gospel, it is no wonder that so advantageous an offer sliould 
have been accepted by great numbers of every religion, of every 
rank, and of every province in the Roman empire. The ancient 
Christians were animated by a contempt for their present cxistenee, 
and by a Just confidence of immortality, of which the doubtful and 
imperfect faith of modern ages cannot give us any adequate notion. 
In the primitive church, the influence of truth was very powerfully 
strengthened by an opinion, which, however it may deserve res(>ect 

{&B} T,« Clm: (Prols^om^na til Hi>(. Mvt. f . e. 80> Ri« anUmritr M‘Mn« to rarrT 

tbi< grcalor weight, u he ba» written a IcaniiHl and jndiciom comnentarr on book« of the Old 
Tcs(am«'nt. 

(S0) Anti«{iiitat. 1. liii. e, tO. Bo Bell. Jmi. it. 8. According to ibe mo«t nalnral inter* 

preution ^ hit word*, the SaddtictWH. admilinl onW the Pertlalench ; hut it ha* pleasetl some modern 
critics to ad<l tl»e propbet* to ibetr creed, and to snppoar lUat thev contented themselvn with reject* 
iug ibe iratliiion* of the PharUees. Br. Jortio has ai^ed that |*oint in bis Remarks on Eccleaiastical 
Uitlorjr, vol. ii. p. t03. 
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for iU udofulnoss and antiquity, has not boon found a^rreeable to 
experience. It was nniversally believed, that the end of the world, 
and the kingdom of heaven, were at hand.* The near approach of 
this wonderful event had been predicted by the apostles ; the tradi- 
tion of it was preserved by their earliest disciples, and those who 
understood in their literal sense the discourses of Christ himself, 
were obliged to expect the second and glorious coming of the Son 
of Man in the clouds, before that generation was totally extinguished, 
which had beheld his humble condition upon earth, and which might 
still be witness of the calamities of the .lews under Vespasian of 
Hadrian. The revohition of seventeen centuries has instructed us 
not to press too closely the mysterious language of prophecy and 
revelation ; but as long as, for wise purposes, this error was per- 
mitted to subsist in the chtirch, it was productive of the most sa- 
lutary effects on the faith and practice of Christians, who lived in 
the awful expectation of that moment, when" the globe itself, and 
all the various race of mankind, should tremble at the appearance 
of their divine Judge (60). 

The ancient and popular doctrine of the Millennium was inti- 
mately connected with the second coming of Christ. As the works 
of the creation had been finished in six days, their dtiration in their 
present state, according to a tradition which was attributed to the 
prophet Elijah, was fixed to six thousand years (61). By the same 
analogy it was inferred, that this long period of labour and con- 


(00) This npccUtioo wM coaal«ti«D«ed bv Uio Itretu-foorth cbaft«r of St. Vatihow, and hy tb« 
finl cptalle of SI. rani U> tbf TbraMinatao*. Erannus rrtoOTet ibe difTicuUjr b> tbe help of allogorj 
aod metaphor; and the learned Grotina ventaret to intiouale, that, for wise purpoaea, the piotu do* 
ceptloo was pertnilted to take plaeo.t 

(61) Sen Bomei'i Sacred Tbrar;, pari. Ui. c. S. Thit (radiltoa auy be traced m» high U the au- 
thor of the Epiitle of Baroabatf wito wrote ta the finl oeoinnry and who aeenu to have bcea half a 
Jew.^ 


* Thi« was, in fact, an integral part of tbe 
Jewish notion of the Ifeadah, from whirh the 
minds of the Apoatles tbemadvag were hot gra* 
dnally dcUchod. See Bertholdt, Chnstologla 
Jtkdxontm, rondnding ohaptert.^M. 

f Some modem theologiana nplain it without 
discovering either allegory or deception. They 
Mjr, that Jems Cbriit, after having proclaimed 
the min of iernsalem aod of the Temple, epeaki 
of hb second coming, and the signs which were 
to precede It : but thoae who hebeved that the 
iDoment was near deceived ibetnsrives as to tho 
sense of two words, an error which still mbsisU 
in oor verwooa of the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew, xxiv. V. S4. In verm ». we read, 
Imotediatelv after tbe iribnlatioB of those days 
shall the sun l^darkenod,’* 4c. TheGrech wo^ 
fv6ca»; signifies all at once, mddmfp, not i«s- 
madsaMfy; to that it signifiea only the mdden 
appearance of the signs which Jems Christ an- 
nooDces, not tbe shortness of the interval which 
was to separate them from the ** davt of iribala- 
tioo," of whidi he was speaking. TbcvencJt. is 


this: **Terily I uy unto yon, this generation 
shall not pass, till all these things shall be fnlRl- 
led.'* Jeans, speaking to his disciples, nses these 
words, vthich the transistors have 

rendered by this generation, bat which means 
the race, the filiatioa of my disciples ; that iS) be 
speaks of a dais of men, not ot a generation. 
Tbe tme sense then, acoordlng to these learned 
men, Is, In tmth 1 tell yon that this race of men, 
of which yon are the commencement, shall not 
pats away till this shnlt lake pinee ; that is to say, 
the toccessioB of Christians shall not cense till his 
coming. See commentary of M. Paulas on the. 
New T^sU, edit. 1602, tom. hi. p. 44S, 446. 
— 0 . 

Others, ns Bosenmuller and Kninod. in be., 
confine this pmaage to a highly figmlive descrip- 
tion of tbe mill of tbe Jewish dty and polity. 
— M. 

t In (act it is pordy Jewish. See Mosheiia, 
De fteb. Chrtsi. U. 6. Ughlfoot’s Works, Ivo. 
edit. vd. p. 31. Bertholdi, Cbrsstobgin Jndeo- 
mm, ch. M. 
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ter>tKin, which was bow almoet elapsed (62), wooM be succeeded 
by a joyful Sabbath of a thousand years; and that Christ, with the 
triumphant baud of the saints and the elect who had escaped death, 
or who bad been miraculousiy revived, would reign upon earth tiU 
the time a|)pointed for the last and general resurrection. So pleasing 
was this hope to the mind of believers, that the Aiew Jerusalmt, 
the seat of tius blissful kingdom, was qukkiy adorned wi& all the 
gayest colours of the imaginatioB. A felicity consisting only of pure 
«nd spiritual pleasure would have appeared too refined for its inha- 
bitants, who were still supposed to possess their human nature and 
senses. A garden of Eden, with the amusements of the pastoral 
Kfe, was no longer suited to the advanced state of society winch 
prevailed nnder fte Roman empire. A eity was therefore erected 
of gold and pieeious slones. and a supernatural plenty of corn and 
wine was bestowed on the adjacent lerritury ; in the free enjoyment 
of W'hosespontanooiis productions, the happy and hoiievuicnt |>eople 
was never to be rentrainod by any jealous laws of exclusive pro- 
'perty (63). Tlie assurance of snch a Millennium was carefully in- 
eukaM by a succession of fathers from Justin Martyr (6k) and 
Irencus, who conversed with the munediate disciples of the apo^es, 
down to Lactantiiis, who was preceptor to the eon of ConMaa- 
tine (65). Though it might not be universally received, it appears 
to have been the reigning sentiment of the orthodox believers; and 
it seems so well adapted to the desires and apprehenstons of 
mankind, that it must have contributed in a very considerable degree 


Tt>6 firiinitivft dmrcti of Aotiock rompotad ilmrat 6Q00 yaan from tbe creatioo of tbe 
to tbc birth of Christ. Afrir nu«, 1 irlantiiic, and ibr Groi'k chtirdi, have rrdnml ihol oomber te 
MOO, and Boaohrat htarootroloii hiauetf with SMO yean. Thow oolcolotaooa wore formed oa tbe 
Sojiteagiei, which was tntivrraalir rewired dorioff the six drat eeaiariea. The aulhorilr of the T«l* 
gate and of the Itrbrow toil bac drU*rmined the moderns, ProteslanU as well as Catholics, to pirfor 
a period of about 4000 years ; thongh, in the stniW of profhne antit|iiily, they often find themselTes 
atfcighfoncd br those netroei limits. * 

(M) Vast of these pktiires weio borrowed from a mlsrepresentalkto of Isaiah, Daniel, and the 
Apecalypse. One of the grosarsl imager may be foand in Irooaus (1. v. p. 45&.), tbe disciple of Pa'- 
pie#, wlm had the apnstlo St. John. 

(A4) Sec the second dialogue of JtuUn with Tryphon, and the seventh book of Lactantins, It i# 
iieoeceesary to aliagc all the iaiermedialc fathers, as the fact is not disputed. Tet the curious reader 
may consult Diille de Csu Palrum, I. ii. e. 4. 

Testimony of>Ju«tiB of his own faiUi aod that of his orthodox hrecbrea» in the doctrine of a 
KtUonniiui, b delivered in tbe dearest and mo»l solemn manecr ( Dialog, cam Trrpboole Jnd. 

L i 71, 174. edit. Beeedictie.]. If in the hegmoing of this important poss^e there is any thing 
I an iBOOBSialnBcy, wc may impnte U, u nc thiak proper, either to tbe aulbot or to his tcan- 
acrib«a,t 


* Vwt of the more learned medern Eni^ish 
Protestants, Dr. Dales, Vr. Pabrr, Dr. Rosae^aa 
wdl an the Ceoiinental wii f n, ndept the larger 
e h rendogy. There ia little donht that the na^ 
ivwer system was ftnmed by the Jewe of Tib^ 
riai ; it was dearly neither that of St. Paul, ner 
ef Jaeep h ea, nor of the Samritnn Test. It is 
greatly to be t e g r cliad that the chronology of the 
enstter Scriptnres AonM ererbak-e been made a 
religiooa question. — M. 


t The Villenoimi is deseribetl ia what enee 
stood as the XLlat Artide of the IngKsh Chwch 
( tee Collkw, Eedes. Hist., for Articles of Bdw. 
Tl.) as “a fable of Jewish deiage.” The wbohi 
of Ibeae graea end eanUy wiegee may be traced 
in lha- works whfoh treat on the Jesviah tmdi- 
iiena, im Lightfoot, Scheetgen, and Bisen manger ; 
** Dna cotdeckte Jadmlrnm, ” L it. 8(^. ; and 
brfo#y in Bertholdi, i. e. SRt M.— H. 
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Chap, xt.] 

to the progress of. the ChristiaH faith. But when the edifice of the 
church was almost completed, the temporary support was laid aside. 

The doctrine of Christ’s reign upon earth was at first treated as a 
profound all^ry, was considered by degrees as a doubtful and 
useless opinion, and was at length rejected as the absurd invention 
of heresy and fanaticism (66). A mysterious prophecy, vi hich still 
forms a part of the sacred canon, but which was thought to Cavout 
Uie exploded sentiment, has very narrowly escaped the proscription 
of the church (67). 

Whilst the happiness and glory of a temporal reign were promised ConflagntHM 
to ttie disciples ^ Christ, tto most dreadful calamities were de- o' tseToruf 
nounced against an unbelieving world. The edification of the new 
Jerusalem was to advance by equal steps with the destruction of the 
mystic Babylon ; and as long as the emperors who reigned before 
Constantine persisted in the profession of idolatry, the epithet of 
Babylon was applied to the city and to the ^pire of Rome. A re> 
giilar series was prepared of all the moral and physical evils which 
can afilict a flourishing Dathm; intestine discord, and the invwiion 
of the fiercest barbarians from the unknown regions of the North; 
pestilencAi and famine, come.ta and eclipsee, earthquakes and inun- 
dations (66) . All these were oidy so many preparatory and alarming 
sq;ns of the great catastrophe of Rome, when Uie country of the 
Scipios and C»sars should be consumed by a flame from Heaven, 
ami the city of tlie seven bills, with her palaces, her temples, and 
her triumpiial arches, should be buried in a vast lake of fire and 
brimstone. It might, however, afford some consolation to Roman 
vanity, that the period of their empire would be that of the world 

f661 T>npln, Bililtolh^asi KccIr^iiMiquf*, tom, I. p. 733. Inm. ii. p. 300. ami Moihi'im, p. 730.; 

AmcIi thr Un«rortlH*Ht|^«rnMl ia iMHallnfrn(ii«r cao4kl oo tbit occ^uioo. 

(07) Id tlio cDuncil of Laodicea ( abo«( tbe jrar 360 i, lt»c Apoalypor waa lacitlj froa I 

tfii* faerrO carM)n, by ibi- uimo eburehr^ of Asia lo which it ia atUlmsi-d ; ami may Icaru from the \ 

••mi'laint ofSa^iiciiM Severuv that ibrir MolmcP bad be«ft ratiied by ibo greater Btrmtcr of CbiSa> 
tians of bu Ume. From wliat eausca ibsD ia ibc Apocalypae at prt^nl so gtmcrmlly receipt'd by tb« 

6ri'i-k. the Roman, and the ProtcaUnl churrbos? The following ones may bcassiuucd. 1. The ) 

GreHts wrrr snbdacd bv the authority of aa iapnatoTf wbo« Ift the riilb coolury, auumed the eha* 
raeterofDionvsius ihr Areopagile. 3. A just ■pprrbcMtoii, that the gramuMriaos might becooiu more * 
important than the theologians, engoged the ctxnicil of Trent to fii the seal of their inraUiI>ility on 
all the hooks of Scripture, oootalaed in the Latin Tn^tc, in iho nnnilMT of which the Apocalypae 
was forlQiMitcly included (Fr. Paolo, Istoria del Coocilio TrklenliDo, I. ii.h 3. Tlur advantage of 
taming those raTSleiioiis prophecies against the See of Rome, iotpired the Protri>ianU with uncoiiunoa ' 
aienrraitoa for so useful an ally. See the ingenious and elegant discourses of tbo pruseot biihop of i 
JjtchCsdd on thalnnpromuing subjeoi. * 

(63) Larianiius (iHiiint. Divio, vii. 1$, die.) relates the dismal Ule of futurity with greol sptriiaml 
cloi|ueace. 't 


* The eicluaion of the Apocalypae is Mli»> T Lartanliat had a notion of a groat Aiiatk 
probobly aasigBod to its obvious unfitaoM lo ho empire, which wns proriaoaly lo rise on thn luioi 
ruodinchurvbeu. It is lo he feared that a history of iho Rmmb t qaod Romaoam nomon (horn el 
oC the interpretation of the Apooalypae would animtiadicero, aeddkam, qma fnturum cstj tah 
■ot give a very lavouraUe view oitW of the Uturda terra^ ct imperiam in Astam revortetor. 
^visdorn .or the charity of the aaceenive agm of 
Chriitinnity. ^vtxteio’s iDlerprcialion, di(Tcr> 

eotly madihed, ia adopted hy sMst C«nUoaital 
scholars. 


Thr Pafiant 
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itself; which, as it had once perished by the eleinent of water, was 
destined to experience a second and a speedy destruction from the 
element of fire, in the opinion of a general conflagration, tlie faith 
of the Christian very happily coincided with the tradition of the 
East, the philosophy of tlie Stoics, and the analogy of Nature; and 
even the country, which, from religious motives, had been chosen 
for the origin and principal scene of the conflagration, was the best 
adapted for tliat purpose by natural and physical causes ; by its deep 
caverns, beds of sul 4 )hur, and numerous volcanoes, of which those 
of /Etna, of Vesuvius, and of Lipari, exhibit a very imperfect re- 
presentation. The calmest and most iatre|nd sceptic could not 
refuse to acknow ledge that the destruction of the present system of 
the w urid by Are, was in itself extremely probable. The Christian, 
w ho founded his belief much less on the fallacious arguments of 
reason than on the authority of tradition and the interpretation of 
Scripture, expected it with terror and confidence as a certain and 
approaching event; and as his minil was (lorpetualty lilled with the 
solemn idea, he considered every disaster that happened to tlie em- 
pire as an infallible symptom of an expiring world (69). 

The condemnation of the widest and most xirtnous of the Pagans, 
on account of their ignorance or disbeliof of the divine truth, seems 
to oflend the reason and tlie humanity of the present age (70). 
Hut the primitive churoli, wliose faith was of a much firmer consist- 
ence, delivered over, without hesitation, to eternal torture, the 
far greater part of the human species. A charitable hope might 
perhaps be indulged in favour of Sixiratcs, or some other sagc.s of 
antiquity, who had consultcil die light of reason before that of the 
gospel had arisen (71). Hut it was unanimously aftirmed, that those 
w ho, since the birth or the death of Christ, had obstinately persisted 
in the worship of the daemons, neither dcserx ed nor could expect a 
pardon from the irritated justice of the Deity. These rigid senti- 
ments, which had been unknown to tlic ancient world, appear to 
have infused a spirit of bitterness into a system of love and harmony. 
The tics of blood and friendship wore frequently torn asunder by 
the diflerence of religious faith; and the Christians, who, in this 
xvorld, found themselves oppressed by tlie power of the Pagans, 

{99} On tliifi ext-rv reatWr of will W wiib ibc ihirxl |wirl of Barnrl's Sa* 

errd Tfx'ory. Ili* Mcmis {xhitosnpby, Scriptun'. ami iradilion, inlo one maftniGceot lyttcra ; in Uic 
dotoripkton of which lmdt»|ibyE a >(roDglh uf bney not inferior to that of Hiltnn hiroieir. 

(70| Aati rot nhatevor may be ihc langna^e of iadixitluaU, it it alill tUc |Hiblir doctrine of all tho 
Ckritiiaa cbiirchr*; nor can even our own refute to admit ibe ronrlntiont wbii-h mntl be drawn 
from tho viiith and the xxitilh of her Artidox. The JantenitUf wlto have an dili^ontlv tludird the 
worba oi the fathers maintain this scDliiueul with di%tiitfpttithFit real; ami tho loamed M. de TiUe- 
tnont never ditmiMOf a virlnout emperor without |>roQouuciug Ims ibunnalion. Zuinglius it (wrbaps 
the only leader of a party oho hat ever adopted the mtidor aentiment, and he gave lo«* ofTonce tti 
the Laiherant than to the Caiholirs See Sottucl, Hiatoire tk« Variation* de»^luea Protcslaotea« 
1. ii. c. 19 -!K. 

(71) Juilin and Cldncos of Alexandria allow that tour of the pkilotophor* were iutinieted by the 
Logo* ; confounding its double signiticalioi], of tbc human ami the Divine Word. 
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Cha». XV.] 

were sometime* sedxiced by resenteent and spiritual pride to de- 
lict io the prospect of their future triumph: “ Yon are fond of 

** spectacles,” exclaims the stern Tertullian, ^‘expect the greatest 
** of all spectacles, the last and eternal judgment of the universe. 

How shall I admire, how laugh, how rejoice, how exult, when 1 
“ behold so many proud monarchs, so many fancied gods, groan- 
“ ing in the lowest abyss of darkness; so many magistrates, who 
“ persecuted the name of the Lord, liquefying in Gercer Gres than 
“ they ever kindled against the Christians; so many sage philoso- 
“ phers blushing in red hot flames with their deluded scholars; so 
** many celebrated poets trembling before the tribunal, not of Mi- 
“ nos, but of Christ; so many tragediansj more tuneful in the ex- 
“ pression of their own sufleringS; so many dancers.”* But the 
humanity of the reader will permit me to draw a veil over the rest 
of this infernal description, which the zealous African pursues in a 
long variety of aflected and unfeeling witticisms (72) 

Doubtless there were many among the primitive Christians of a w«n ont» 
temper more suitable to the meekness and charity of their profession . 

There were many who felt a sincere compassion for the danger of 
their friends and countrymen, and who exerted the most benevolent 
zeal to save them from the impending destruction. The careless 
polytheist, assailed by new and unexpected terrors, against which 
neither his priests nor his philosophers could afford him any certain 
protection, as very frtxjuently terrilied and subdued by the menace 
of eternal tortures. His fears might assist the progress of his faith 
and reason ; and if he could once persuade himself to suspect that 
the Christian rcli^on miglit imssibly be true, it became an easy task 
to convince him that it was the safest and most prudent party that 
he could possibly embrace. 


(73} T<*rtaUiao, Do Spceiamlii, c. 90. In orOcr io OKertain the degree of aDtboritjr which the 
lealoQB African had acquired, it majr be snmricnt to allogc the testimon) of Cyprian, the doctor and 
gnidc of aJl the weslcm churches (m« PradenU Uym. tiii. 100.}. At ofleo a» be applied himself to 
bit daily lUidy of the wriiiogt of TcrtiiUian, ho wat accutlomcd to ta)\ ** Da mi/ii mayiuratum; 
Cire me mr matter.” [ Uieronyia. dc Viht Illnstrihut, tom. i. p. 394.) 


* Tbit trantlaliou is not exact : the first ten* 
tenet U imperfect. ToriaUian says, lUe diet o»‘ 
ttODiboi iosperatus, illi* derisus, t-amtanta s.rcuti 
reslustat el tot ejua aalivitales aoo iguu hau- 
rientnr. The text doea not aathorisc the extg* 
geimted expreasioos, to many magittralet, to 
many sage philosophers, to many poets. Ac. ; but 
aimpJr mogistrates, phllosophert. poets. 

It is not clear that Gibbon’s venioo or para- 
phrase it incorrect ; Terinlliaa writes tot tanlos> 
qae reges liesn prartides, &e.— V. 

t The object of Tertullian’s vehemence in hit 
Treatise, was to keep the Chrisliaot away from 
the tecidar games celclxaled by the Emperor So- 
vems *. it has not prevented him from showing 
himself la ether places fall of benevolence ami 
charity towards tsabelievert : the spirit of the 


Cotprlb.'it tomeiiinet prevailinl over the violence 
of human passioni : Qoi ergo pataveris nihil non 
dr solute Cataris curare (be says in his Apology) 
iospice Dci voces, literas ootlras. Scitole ex illis 
praiHvptimi et«e nobis ad rednndattooom, be- 
nignilalesrtiaro pro ioimiris Dcum oraie, et pro 
pmeeuloribos bona precari. Sod cti.nra nomi- 
tiathn atrpie manifrvte oraie inquil {Christos) 
pro iwgibu* et pro principibus ot polosUlibus ot 
omnb tint Iraoquilla vobis. Tort. A{>ol. c. 9l. 

It would Iw wiser for Christianity, retreating 
upon ils genuine records in the New Teslainent, 
to disclaim ibis Uerce African, than to identify 
itself with his fiiriou-i iovecllvi'S by unsatisfac- 
torv apologies for their, nnchri^lian fanaticism. 
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[Chap. xy. 

TmT«i»» III. The gupernstural gifto, which even in Hiis Kfe were ascribed 
■iracuioin to the Christians above the rest of mankind, must liave conduced 
it£°phmitiTe their own comfort, and very frequently to the conviction of in- 
iidels. Besides the occasional prodigies, which might sometimes 
be effected by the immediate interposition of the Deity when he 
snsi)«'ndi>d the law s of Mature for the service of religion , the Christian 
chiirdi, from the time of the apostles and their first disciples (73), ' 
has claimed an uninterrupted succession of miraculous powers, the 
gift of tongxtes, of vision, and of propliecy, the power of erpellihg 
dwiiions, of healing the sick, and of raising the dead. The know- 
ledge of foreign languages was fre<iuently communicated to the con- 
ttmi|>oraries of Irenscus, though Irenaius himself was left to stniggle 
with tlie diHiculties of a barbarous dialect, whilst he preached the 
Gospel to the natives of Gaul (7k). The divine inspiration, wh e t h er 
it was conveyed in the form of a waking or of a sleejiing vision, is 
dcst rilwd as a favour very liberally bestowed on all ranks of the 
faithful, on women as on ciders, on boys as well as u|X>n bishops. 
Wlien tlieir devout minds were sufficiently prepared by a course 
of prayer, of fasting, and of vigils, to receive the extraordinary 
im|iuls<', they were transported out of their senses, and delivered 
in extasy w hat was inspired, being mere organs of the holy spirit, 
just as a pipe or flute is of him w ho blows into it (75). We may- 
add, that the design of these visions was, for the most part, either to 
disclose the hiture history, or to guide the present administration 
of the church. The expulsion of the da.'mons from the bodies of 
those unhappy i>ersons whom they had been permitted to tormimt, 
was considered as a signal though ordinary triumph of religion, and 
is repeatedly alli'ged by the ancient apologists, as the most con- 
vincing evidence of the truth of Christianity. The awful ceremony 
was usually performed in a public manner, and in the presence of 
a great number of s|>ecUilor$; the patient was relieved by the power 
or skill of the exorcist, and the vanquished da;mon was heard to 


(73) NotwillisUmliDg lb«' of »r. MidilltHon, it ii ioiiMHAibtr to ovt^riook th« clrar traces of 

vittODi ind ins^tiration. w>bicii oiav \%c found io ilip a|>o»iulic fatbprs. * 

(74) InroR'iH adw. HJonM. I'rmin. p. 3. + I>r. Middletoo (h’ree loquirr, p 96, 4c.) obw*iT«, that 
as thH prou-itAinn of all otkon was the most dif&'idl to aup^torl by art, it was thi> iooneai giv«u up. 
The oh^rraliou suds his bv('oi)M«ia.$ 

Athena^ofos in i.pKattoup. iustin Martyr. Cohort, ad &eot«**i. TertuUian adders. Marriooit. 


I. iv. These di-wcripliOD^ arc not very unltke the 
ctprows M) little rtrseronec. 


* Giblimi fclioiibl have noticed the dbUiict and 
remarkaU>> pa*«.ige froiu ChryMuloin* quoted by 
MHlilb'lnii (Works, ^<>1. i. p. toil.), in whirli be 
aflirmh the lon|t •kiscoaiinuaocA' ul wiraHc:* as a 
Motnrioiis lact.— M. , 

f This pass,»|{e of Irenes cootaios no allusioD 
to Uk* giA uf tnngufvs ; tl is merely an a\volof{y 
for a ruile aii«l uupolisiuti Greek style, which 
could not be esps'Cleil from one who p3«w*«l liis 
life in a remote and barbarous province, and was 


prophetic fury, lor which Cicen> (de Dtviaat.U.M.) 


continually obliged to speak the Celtic langnage. 
- Sf. 

J Ftcefil in thellfe of ParlHimlns, an FgypUjn 
monk of the foorth century [see Jortin, Fee. Hist. 
I. p. 3<»8 , edit. !8Db), and the later (not earlier) 
lives of Tavier, neither in biv own letters (so® 
Doiigla.s*«CritiTioQ, p. 76. eJU. tB07), there is no 
rl.iim laid to the glA of tongues since the time of 
— M. 


Hi, - iby 
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confess, that he was one of the fabled gods of antiquity, who had 
impiously usurped the adoration of mankind(76). But the mira- 
culous cure of diseases of tlio most in?etopate or even preternatural 
kind, can no longer occasion any surprise, when wo recollect, Uiat 
in tlie days of Ircnsus, about the end of Uie second century, the 
resurrection of the dead was very far from being esteemed an uncum* 
mon event; that the miracle was frequently performed on necessary 
occasions, by groat fasting and the joint supplication of tlie church 
of the place, and that the |)er8ons tlius restored to Uicir prayers Imd 
lived afterwards among them many years (77). At such a period, 
when faith could boast of so many wonderful victories over deatli, 
it seems difficult to account fur the scepticism of those philosophers, 
who still rejected and derided, tlie doctrine of the resurrection. A 
noble Grecian had rested on this important ground the. whole cca- 
troversy, and promiscvl Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, that if he 
could be gratified with the siglit of a single person who had been 
actually raised from the dead, ho would immediately embrace tlie 
Chmtian reK^on. It is .somewhat remarkable, that tho prelate of 
the Tirst eastern church, however anxious for Uie conversion of 
his friend, thought proper to decline this fair and reasonable chal- 
lenge (78). 

The miracles of tlie primitive church, after obtaining the sanc- 
tion of ages, have lieen lately attacked in a very free and ingenious 
inquiry (79) ; which, though it has met with tlie most favourable 
reception from the public, appears to have excited a general scan- 
dal among the divines of our own as well as of the other Protestant 
churches of Europe (80). Our dilTerent sentiments on iliis sub- 
ject will be much less inQueiiced by any particular arguments, tlian 
by our habits of study and renectiun ; and, above all, by the de- 
gree of evidence which we have accustomed ourselves to require for 

\H) T«rUiUiin (Apolog. e. 3S.) throw* out a bold deftaaer to lb« Pagaa mofialratea. Oftbe firt- 
aiUvf miracle*, the powor of riorcbing u tbe oolj onr which ha* been amumed bj ProtoUDl*.* 
(T7) Irenam* adv. Hanrcf*, I. ii. SA, 57. I- t. e. A. Hr. Dodwrll (DiuerUt. ad Ireoa-nm, ii. 4).) 
OMdadf^ that the aecood oeoiorj was Milt mor* leriUn in art rode* ihaa the firM.t 
Theoiibilu* ad Amotyeoai. 1. 1, p S4S. Idit, lewedicMa. Pari*, 1742,^ 

{79} Dr. Mi<l'Uelon *efil out hit IntrodNCIhM in the rear 1747, pabltahed hta froa iatfuirr 1*1749, 
and before hitdealh, which bapfeaediti f75A,hebatl prepared a rHMlieatioaof ilagaiaal hit aaiacfoaa 
advertahe*. 

(M) The ouieeraity of Oiford cealerrM deffreea aa hi* appoaeala. Froqi Ibe iadigiMlio* of 
theim we may duoover the seotimroU of the Laihma didoea. || 


* Btrt by Protatam* oeither of the mo*t cih 
H gbtroed afe* nor moM rea«ooiaft rnkwla. — H. 

•f It ndtlAcoll In aafwerltkMliHOB'* olijeetioa 
If) Ihi* ttaletnent of liroM* : ^ U l« very Mroope, 
that from the time of the AptMtia there I* oat a 
aliifle •a«taece of ihi* miracle lo ha faaud Hi tba 
4wwe hr*t centnne* : cicr^t a *lngle ca*e, »li|th(ly 
lothnatrd In Ba*ebiist, from the Works of Pa> 
pia*; wbteh he soero* to raah amnog the other 
lahaloa* *toHa delivered by that weak maa. 
Kiddletoo, Work*, vol. I. p. 59. Bp. Doo){la* 


(Criirrioa, p. MO.) would couaidor Imuau* lo 
•peak of whai kad ** beeo performed fonuerly,** 
oot ia hh owa linie. — ■. 

t A oaadkl aOepMe miflhi dtoofrn some impiu 
prletyia the Bwhop bohi|( eaUodu|iou lo porfava 
a mir » c4eou dmo a ad. — M.. 

II Trt UMoy P tateMaot diwiae* aNll uow wid^ 
oat ivduetaace eouliao aiiroclM to tbo lime of 
the Apoada, or at loaat 10 tho Aral caolary. 
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MvpletitT iB 
dCOBlBB'Uie 
■ir»ciuo«« 
f^od. 


the proof of a miraculous evcul. The duty of an histoiian does not 
call upon him to int^poso liis private judgment in tlus nice and 
important. controversy ; but lie ouglit not to dissemble tlie difliculty 
of adopting such a tlieory as may reconcile tlie interest of retigioa 
with that of reason, of making a proper application of that theory, 
and of defining witli precision the limits of that happy period ex- 
empt from error and from deceit, to which we might be disposed 
to extend the gift of supernatural powers. From the first of the 
fathers to tho last of the popes, a succession of bishops, of saints, 
of martyrs, and of miracles, is continued without interruption ; and 
tlie progress of superstition was so gradual and almost impercep- 
tible, tliat we know not in what particular link we should bre^ 
the chain of tradition. Every age bears testimony to tlie wondov. 
ful events by which it was distinguished, and its testimony appews 
no less wei^ty and respectable than that of the preceding genera- 
tion, till w e are insensibly led on to accuse our ow n inconsistency, 
if in the eiglith or in the twelfth century we deny to the venerable 
Bede, or to the holy Bernard, the same degree of confidence wlu^ 
in tlie second century, we had so liberally granted to Justin to 
Ireiixus (81). If tlie truUi of any of those miracles is appreciated 
by their apparent use and propriety, every age had unbelievers 4o 
convince, heretics to confute, and idolatrous nations to convert; 
and sufficient motives might always be produced to justify the inter- 
position of Heaven. And yet, since every friend to revelation is 
persuaded of the reality, and every reasouaUe man is convinced oL 
tlie cessation, of miraculous powers, it is evident tliat there mutf 
have been soms period in which they were either suddenly or gra-. 
dually withdrawn from tlie Clirislian ehurch. Whatever sera is 
chosen for that purpose, the death of the aiiostles, the conversion 
of the Homan empire, or tlio extinction of tho Arian lieresy (^], 
the insensibility of the Christians who lived at tliat time will equally 
afford a just matter of surprise. They still supported their pro- 


«« (81} It mhy foom •omcwhal renurLaUv, tWal Bomartl of Clairvaux, nbo rnconls <o maoT miracle* 
of hn friend SI. Malacbi, never takes tav Boiicc of liis own, wbidi, in Uieir turn, however, an* care- 
fully relahxt by liia companiona and diACt|ilo«. la llio lonjt series of cccltwja»Ucal hmtory, doea there 
exiat a atoglo instance of a saiulai«t*rtiiij( iluil bi' tutnacU poascttacd ibc gift of tniradi*s7 

(W) Tb«* ennverdoD of Conslanlinc i« Uio mrn w hich i# most «s«uiHy fixed by Protc-sianU. The 
more ralioual divinoaare uowilltna to aihnit the luiradea ol Uic ivtb, wbiUt thv more credulooa are 


nowllling to reject those of the vtb oentury.* 


* All thia appeara to proceed on the principle 
that any di«lii»ct line i*au be drawn io an unphi- 
loanpliir age liotwern woudera and minicles, or 
ItctwecB what pM*ty, from tlieir uuex|Mtcl«*d au«l 
eatraordlnarv ualnro, Ibe marxellouaroocurrcnoe 
of seCv'tndary canses (n tome remarkable end, may 
coatkler protudmiiml tiitrrpocifMNa, and mira- 
(Us tiricily to calb^], in which the law a of na- 
ture are su»|iciKled or violaUd. U i« inpottilde 
to askign, on one tide, limila to hitman credulity, 
on the other, to tb<* iiifluctice of the imagination 


oa tho liodily frame; but aome of Iho miradea 
reconk'd in ibe Goapeit arc Hich palpable tm^oa- 
aiV'tfifiVr, acettrding to the known laws and 
operatiouaof nature, that if roeonlcd on aaf&cieol 
esideucG, and the esidecoo we believe to be that 
of evo>witneaaea, we cannot reji*ct them, witboat 
either ataerting, with Uume, that do cvidcBoa 
can prove a miracle, or that Uie Author of Nature 
baa no power of auapeudiug ila ordinary Uwa. 
But w hich of the po$t niiraclea wUI bear 

thii teal? — ]I- 
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tcnsiong after they had lost their power. Credulity performed the 
office of faith ; fanaticism was permitted to assume the language of 
inspiration, and the effects of accident or contrivance were ascribed 
to supernatural causes. The recent exiierience of genuine mira- 
cles should have instructed the Christian world in the ways of Pro- 
vidence, and habituated the eye {if we may use a very inadequate 
expression) to the style of the Divine artist. Should the most skilful 
painter of modern Italy |>resume to deA>rate his feeble imitations 
witli the name of Raphael or of Correggio, the insolent fraud would 
bo soon discovered and indignantly rejected. 

■Whatever opinion may be entertained of the miracles of the pri- 
mitive church since tlie time of the apostles, this unresisting soft- 
ness of temper, so conspicuous among IIkj believers of the second 
and third centuries, proved of some accidental benefit to the cause 
of truth and religion. In modern times, a latent and even invo- 
luntary scepticism adheres to the most pious dispositions. Their 
admission of supernatural truUis is much less an active consent 
than a cold and passive acquiescence. Accustomed long since to 
observe and respect the variable order of Nature, our reason, or at 
least our imagination, is not sulliciently prepared to sustain the 
visible action of the Deity. But, in the first ages of Christianity, 
the situation of mankind was extremely dilTerent. The most cu- 
rious, or tlie most credulous, among tlie Pagans, were often pei^ 
suadiHl to enter into a society, which asserted an actual claim of 
miraculous powers. The primitive Christians perpetually trod on 
mplic ground, and their minds were exercised by the habits of 
believing the most extraordinary events. They felt, or they fan- 
cied, that on every side they were incessantly assaulted by daemons, 
comforted by visions, instructed by prophecy, and surprisingly 
delivered from danger, sickness, and from dcalll itself, by the sup- 
plications of the church. The real or imaginary prodigies, of which 
they so frequently conceived themselves to be tlie objects, the instru- 
ments, or the spectators, very happily disposed them to adopt with 
the same ease, but with far greater justice, tlie authentic wonders 
of the evangelic history ; and thus miracles that exceeded not the 
measure of their own exiierienco, inspired llicm w ith the most lively 
assurance of mysteries which were acknowledged to surpass the 
limits of tlicir understanding. It is tliis deep impression of super- 
natural truths, which has b^n So much celcbral^ under tlie name 
of faith ; a state of mind described as the surest pledge of the Divine 
favour and of future felicity, and recommended as the first or 
perhaps the only merit of a Christian. According to the more rigid 
doctors, the mural virtues, which may bo equally practisetl by in- 
fidels, are destitute of any value or efficacy in the work of our jus- 
tification. 

IV. But the primitive Christian demonstrated his faith by his 
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primitHe 
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t«i PoctiTH virtuM ; and it ■H’as Tpry justly supposed that the Divine persnasioa, 
Tuul^if which enlightened or subdued the understanding, must, at the same 
clvLuuu. purify the heart, and direct the actions, of the believer. The 
first apologists of Christianity who justify the innocence of their 
brethren, and the WTiters of a later |>criod who celebrate the sanctity 
of their ancestors, display, in the most lively colours, IheToforma- 
tkm of manners which was introduced into tlie world by tlie preach- 
ing of the gospel. As it is Ay intention to remark only such hunum 
cansc^ as were permitted to second the influenoe of revelation, 1 shall 
slightly mention two motives which might naturally render the lives 
of the primitive Christians much pnrer and more* austere than those 
of their Pagan contemporaries, or their degenerate successors; re- 
pentance for their past sins, and the laudable desire of sup|iorting 
the reputation of the society in which they were engaged.* 

EOerl* of It is a very ancient reproach, suggested by the ignorance or the 
tepSiiiw. malic<‘ of infidelity, that the Christians allured into their party the 
most atrocious criminals, who, as soon as tlioy were touched by a 
sense of remorse, were easily persuaded to wash away, in tite water 
of baptism, the guilt of their past conduct, for which tiie temptes 
of the gods refus^ to grant them any expiatiuii. But this reproach, 
when it is cleared from misrepresentation, contributes as much to 
the honour as it did to the increase of the church (83). Tlie friends 
of Christianity may acknowledge without a blush, that many of the 
most eminent saints had be«'n before their baptism the most aban- 
doned sinners. Those persons, who in the world had followed, 
though in an imperfMt manner, the dictates of benevolence and 
propriety, derived such a calm satisfaction from the opinion of 
their own rectitude, as rendered them much less susceptible of the 
sudden emotions of shame, of griof, and of terror, which have given 
birth to so many wond(>rful conversions. After the example of 
their Divine Master, the mis.siortaries of Qie gospel disdained not the 
society of men, and especially of women, oppressed by the con- 
sciousness, and very often by the olTccts, of their vices. As they 
emergtsl from sin and superstition to the glorious hope of immor- 
tality, they resolved to devote themselves to a life, not only of virtue, 
but of penitence. The d(«ire of perfection became the niling pas- 
SKjn of their soul ; and it is well known, that while reason embraces 
a cold nusliocrity, our passions hurry us, with rapid violence, over 
the space which lies between the most o)>posite cxtn;mcs. 


f83) Tbf* impmitioiui of Cehu an<l JiiIiib, n ith iho <)rfooo« of the fbtlien, an verj fkirW lUlod 
S|iMibuun, CoQiiM&Uiro i«r In Cews do Jabas, p. 409. 


* Tbrwo, ia ihr opiaion of iho odUor, irr tbo molivot : nol to haro eonbnod bimarlf to an io* 
amt ancandtd parafpmphs io Gibiioo’i Hiator^. aidiona aad aorcaslic dcaeriplioB of ibe len pnf« 
Re niiKbt «iihrr, with iiianly ooiiragi', to have aud genoroua eleinonu of the Cbrnlian oharaoMT 
denioxi the iDoral reformatiou iotroduceit bj u il ap|iearvd pvod al that early Uaie. 
QfartaiiaaUy, or fairly to hate Uteaiif^tcd aU iu 
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When the new converts had been enrolled in the nnrnbep of the otreor^ 
faithful, and were admitted to the sacraments of tlie church, they 
found themselves restrained from relapsing into their past disorders 
by another consideration of a less spiritual, but of a very innocent 
and resp(«table nature. Any |iarlictilar society that has departed 
from the great body of th<^ nation, or the religion to which it be- 
longed, immediately bocomes the object of universal as well as in- 
vidious observation. In |>reportioB to the smallness of its numbers, 
the character of the society may be affected by the virtue and vices 
of the persons who compose it ; and every member is engaged to 
watch with the most vigilant attention over his own behaviour, and 
over that of his bretliren, since, as he must expect to incur a part 
of the common disgrace, ho may hope to enjoy a share of the com- 
mon reputation. When the Christians of Kithynia wete brought 
before the tribunal of the younger Pliny, tlww assured the procon- 
sul, Uiat, far from being engaged in any unlawful conspiracy, they 
were bound by a solemn obligation to abstain from the commission 
of those crimes which disluth the jirivate or public peace of society, 
from theft, robbery, adultery, peijury, and fraud (81). ?icar a 
century afterw ards, Tertiillian, with an honest pride, could boast, 
that very few Christians had suffered by tlic liand of the executioner, 
except on account of their religion (85). Their serious and .se>quc»- 
tered life, averse to the gay luxury of the age, inured them to 
chastity, temperance, {economy, and all the sober and domestic 
virtues. As the greater number were of some trade or profession, 
it was incumbent on them, by the strictest integrity and the fairest 
dealing, to remove the suspicions whicii the profane an* too apt to 
conceive against the appearances of sanctity. Tlie contempt of the 
world exercise{i them in the habits of humility, meekness, and pa- 
tience. The more they were persecuted, the more closj'ly they 
adlicnxi to each oilier. Their mutual cliarity and unsusjiectiiig 
oonlidcnce has been remarked by infidels, and was too often abused 
by (lerfidioiis friends (86). 

It is a very honourable circumstance for the morals of the primi- glniiiTor 
live Ciiristians, that even their fauRs, or rather errors, were derived 
from an excess of virtue. The bishops and doctors of the church, 

rlin. Spilt, t. VI.* 

(85) Tcrtullian, .\polo^. c. \A. He add», bowover, with eome degree of he»iUlio«, ** Aot 
jam non Chri»lianaA.“t 

(86| The philosopher Peregrinns (of whose life and death Loci-in hat left tu so eotcrUiuieg an 
account) im|>osodt for a long Uoitf ob the credulous uaplioitj of the ChriotioM of Asia. 


* And this hlimelessoeti was fhihr admitted by of this assertion, and appears to prose that at 
the candid and enlightened Roman. — M. least be knew none such. — G. 

t Tertiillian tars {lOaitisely no Christian, neno !s not the sense of TertuIliaD rather, if gnil^ 
ffiic ebristiaous; for the rest, the limiialioa of any other oOeoce, be has thereby coased to be 
which hi* himaelf tul^oios, and which GiUboo a ChrisUan ? •» I. 
quotes in the foregoing note, diminishes tho force 
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whose evidence , attests, aad whose authority might inlueaGe, the 
prote^ons, the prineiples, and even the practice, of their contem-> 
poraries, had studied the Scriptures with less skill than devotioB • 
and they oflm received, in the most literal sense, those rigid pre^ 
«pU of Cbnst and the apostles, to which tlie prudence of succeed- 
ing oonunentators has applied a looser and more figurative mode 
of interpretation. Ambitious to exalt the praleeUon of the gospel 
^ve tlie wisdom of philosophy, the xealous fathers have carried 
the duties of self-mortilication, of pi^ty, and-nf p«tienoe, to a 
which It is scarcely possible to attaioi and much less to preserve, iii 
our present sUto of w^ness^aod ^oorcuption. A doctrine so ex- 
traordinary and so sublinie must inevitably command the veneration 
of the people; but it was iU calculated to obtain the suffrage of 
those vvorldly philosophers„who, in the conduct of this transitory 
hu), c^^|t only the feeliugs of nature and the interest of so- 

oely - 

fri..dpte.of Th^are two very natural propensities which wo may distiih. 
guish m the most virtuous and liberal dispositions, the love of plea- 
sure imd the love of action. , If the former is refined by art and 
learning, improved by tho ebaraas of social intercourse, and cor- 
rected by a just regard to oBoonomy, to health, and to reputeUon; 
lUs productive of tho greatest part of the happiness of private life. 
^0 love of action is a principle of a much stronger and more doubU 
ful nature. It often leads to anger, to ambition, and to revenge j ■ 
but when it is guided by the sense of propriety and benevolence^ 
It braomM the parent of every virtue j and if those virtues are acconi^ 
pani^ with npjal abihtica,. a (wuly^ a state, or an empire, may be 
indeh^ for their safety and prosperity to the undaunted courage 
\)f a single man. To the love of pleasure we may therefore ascribe 
most of the agreeable, to the love of action we may attribute most 
of the useful and fespectable, qualifications. The character in 
which both the one and the other should bo united and harmonised, 
wuld seem to constitute the most perfect idea of human nature. 
Tte msewible and inactive disposition, which should be supposed 
• alike destitute of bot^ would be itioct^, by Uie common consent of 
mankind, as utterly incapable of procuring any happiness to the indi- 
vidual, or any public benefit to the world. But it was not in this 
world, Aat the primitive Christians were desirous of making them- 
selves either agreeable or useful.* 


r 


{B 7 j Sec a rcr) judiciom frettisc of Barboyrac lur la Monlo <ks Ppf«. 


* El que no fail cotlc bomciirtrnNMiojriPDDO, 

*^rot-**jiiciirif'nnp? A-1 >od jatnai« r**garde Tareour 
du |ilaiair coinmt^ Tun tl«‘^ prittcip**« Jo la 
lion morale? Ei Jo quol droit faiU'WOtH ile I'a* 
*uouf dc I action, cl dc I'atnour da {daisir, Ic* 
•cul* tllcraons dc l itre bamain ? EsKo qnc TOtu 


faites ab*>tractioii dc b vcriic co clltsokimc, d« U 
conkrience cl dit wnlimcot du devoir? EsKe 
qitc votti DC acQtcz |>oint, par cxcmplc, quo le sa> 
criCce du mot i la jutUcu cl d la veriu% cwl aoaai 
Jaos Ic coHir dc I'hommc : quo loul n'cit juit pour 
lai action oo plaitir, cl qae dant le bicn ce n’oat 
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TUo acquisilion of knowledge, the exercise of our reason or fancy, ii»‘ priniu* 
and Iho cheerful Oow of unguarded conversation, may employ the 
leisure of a liberal mind. Such amusements, however, were re- aiTdlUSI^ 
jected with abhorrence, or admitted with the utmost caution, by 
the severity of the fathers, who despised all knowledge that was not 
useful to salvation, and w ho considered all levity of discourse as 
a criminal abuse of the gift of speech. In ourpresent slate of exist- 
ence, the body is so inseparably connected with the soul, that it 
seems to be our interest to taste, with innocence and moderation, 
the enjoyments of which that faithful companion is susceptible. 

Very different was the reasoning of our devout predecessors ; vainly 
aspiring to imitate the perfection of angels, they dis<lained, or they 
affected to disdain, every earthly and corporcal delight (88). Some 
of our senses indeed ’are necessary for our preservation, others for 
our subsistence, and others again for our information, and thus far 
it was impossible to reject the use of them. The first sensation of 
pleasure was marked as the first moment of their abuse. The un- 
feeling candidate for heaven was instructed, not only to resist the 
grosser allurements of the taste or smell, but even to shut his ears 
against the profane harmony of sounds, and to xtcw with indiffer- 
ence the most (inisiied productions of human art. Cay apparel, 
magnificent houses, and elegant furnitore, were supposed to unite 
the double guilt of pride and of sensuality : a simple and mortified 
appearance was more suitable to the Christian who was certain of 
his sins and doubtful of his salvation. In their censures of luxur)', 
the fathers are extremely minute and circumstantial (89) ; and 
among the various articles which excite their pious indignation, we 
may enumerate false hair, garments of any colour except white, 
instruments of music, vases of gold or silver, downy pillows (as 
Jacob reposed his head on a stone), white bread, foreign wines, 
public salutations, tlie use of warm baths, and the practice of shav- 
ing the beard, which, according to the expression of Tcrtullian, is 
a lie against our ow n faces, and an impious attem|iWo improve the 
works of the Creator (90). AVhen Christianity was introduecd 
among the rich and the polite, the observation of these singular 
laws was left, as it would bo at present, to the few who were am- 
bitious of superior sanctity. But it is always easy, as well as agree- 
able, for the inferior ranks of mankind to claim a merit from the 
contempt of that pomp and plcasuro, which fortune has placed 

(U) Lactaot. Initiiul. Divio. 1. vi. e. tn. 

(89) CoDiiilt a work of Clcmcni o( Aloxaodria, roiitloti Tke PrUaROgae, wbicli cootaioi ibc fodi- 
meoU of elhict, a« ihey mere laugbt io ibe most celebrated of tfae CbrltUan »diooU. 

(90) Teriuniau, tie SpccUculii, c. 23. Clemeiu Aloxaodrin. Pedagog. I. Ui. c. 8. 


pa* )e tBoavomeot* mats la Writd, qu’d cbercbo? tm fmgnumt dc ilmprtalkm for Io plaitir 

El ptii* ♦ • • Thucydidc ft Tacitc, cr* maltrcH el nr I’aclloo. Tillemaio, Coon de LH. Franc, 
do rbisleirf, ool-ib janiai* inlrodoilt dam Icon Part. II. Le^n T. 
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beyond their reach. The virtue o( the priraHive Christians. Kke 
that of the first Romans, was very frequmdly guards by poverty 
and ignorance. 

The chaste severity of the fathers, in whatever related to the 
ooDc^ni'nK commercc of the two seres, flowed from the same principle; their 

enjoyment which might gratify the sensual, and 
degrade the spiritual, nature of man. It was their favourite opi» 
nion, that if Adam had preserve*! his obedience to the Creator, he 
would have lived for ever in a state of virgin purity, and that some 
harmless mode of vegetation might have peopled paradise with a 
race of innocent and immortal ^ngs (91). The use of marriage 
‘ was permitted only to his felien posterity, as a necessary expedient 
! to continue the human speeh^ and as a restraint, however imper* 
' fKt, on the natural lierntiousness of desire. ‘The hesitation of the 
orthodox casuists on this interesting betrays the perplexity 

of men, unwilling to approve an institution which they were cort>- 
pelltHl to tolerate (9il). The enumeraiibn of the very whimsical 
taws, which they most circumstantially imposed on the marriage- 
bed, would force a smile from the young, and a blush from the hrir. 
It was tlieir unanmious sentiment, that a first marriage was ade- 
quate to all the ]>urposes of nature and of society. The sensual 
eonnectioD was reGned into a resemblance of the mystic union of 
Christ with his church, and was pronoimeed to be indissoluble 
either by divorce or by death. The practice of second nuptials was 
branded with the name of a legal adultery ; and the persons who 
were guilty of so scandalous an offence against Christian purity, 
w.erc soon excluded from the honours, and oven from the ahns, of 
the church (93). Since desire was imputed as a crime, and mar- 
riage was tolerated as a defect, it was consistent wiUi the same 
princi{)ies to consider a state of celibacy as the nearest approach to 
the Divine perfection. It was with the utmost difficulty that an- 
cient Rome could support the institution of six vestals (9b) ; but the 
pnraitive chumh was filled with a great number of persons of eith» 
sex, who had devoted themselves to the profession of perpetual 
chastity (95). A few of these, among whom we may reckon the 


(91) CrilM^ic iln IfsnicWisint*, 1. vU. c> 8. JosUd, Gregory of Xvst*, Ao* 

HwHb, 4fc. Alrongly iBcliafd u» ihh ofriakm.* 

(9‘i) SoffM ot tbe Gooitic wore fiMr« cobimumI ; they rrjecled tbe bm of ourriig^. 

(93) SfH* a chaiD of tradilioo, from JuUin Vartyr to Jerome, in the Morale dot Pen?*, e. it. 

• 

(94) See a tery cnrioDi DistwrlatiOD on the VettaU, in the Mi^moirog dc I'AcBdentie de* Inacrip- 
ttODH, lorn. iv. p. 161— 237. — Notwithstanding the honours and rewards which nere bellowed on 
those Tirgins, it was difficult to procure a sutlicieirt ninber; nor eonld the dirad et the most hor* 
rihte death alsrayi reatraln thetr iBCoathteBce. 

(95) Cupidiiaiem procreaisdi aut noai* arimn ant nolbm. liantioe frUst e. 81. Jntitia 
log. Major. AUteoBgoraa ie L«f|B4. e* M. TertnNten tie CoHe r a a i h i. I. M. 


* But these were Gnoalic er IbBtcbeBD opi* adda, tJud he oftorwcnls chKagad hw nteva. 
BMBa. BeBiHobro diffUftcily aarribes AognstiBo’a — H« 
btaa to kif rccoot eacape frotn BaBiaheitai ; 
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learned Origen, judged it Ibemost prudent to disarm the tempter (96). 

Some were iuscmsible and scuuu were invincible against the assaults 
of tlie ili'sh. Disdaining an ignominious flight, tlie virgins of the 
warm elunatc of Africa encountered the enemy in the closest en- 
gagement; tliey perukitted priests and deacons to share their hed, and 
gloried amidst the flames in their unsullied purity. But insulted 
liature sometimes vindicated her rights, and this new species of 
martyrdom served only to introduce a ikew scandal into tlie 
cluirch (97). Among tlie Christian a.scetics, however (a name which 
they soon aci|uired from tlkeir painful exercise), many, as they 
were less presumiduous, were probably more successful. The loss 
of sensual pleasure was supplied and compensated by spiritual 
pride. Even tlie multitude of Pagans were inclined to e^mate the 
merit of the sacrilke by iU apimrent difficulty; and it was in the 
praise of tticse chaste spouses of Clu-ist that the fathers liave poured 
forth tlie troubled stream of llieir eloquence (98). Sucli are the 
early traces of monastic principles and institutions, which, in a sub- 
sequent age, have counterhal^ced all Uio temporal advantages of 
Christianity (99). 

'File Christians were not less averse to the business than to the TUir 
pleasures of this world. The defence of our iiersons and property thVba^nm 
they knew not how to reconcile with the patient doctrine which 
enjoined an unlimited forgiveness of |>ast injuries, and commanded 
tliem to invite the repetition of fresh insults. Their simplicity was 
oflV'ndtHj by tlie use of oaths, by Uie pomp of magistracy, and by the 
active contention of public life, nor could their humane ignorance 
be convinced tliat it was lawful on any occasion to shed tlie blood 
of our fellow-creatures, eitlicr by l^e sword of justice, or by that 
of war; even though their criminal or hostile atkmpts should 
Ibr eaten the |ieacc and safety of the whole community (100). It was 
acknowledged, that, under a less perfect law, the powers of the 
Jewish constitution had been exercised, with the approbation of 
Heaven, by inspinHl prophets and by anointed kings. The Chris- 
tians felt and confesst'd tliat such institutions might bo necessary 
for the present system of the world, and they cheerfully submitted 

|M) Anatnn, 1. li. A BAfora Ikr tec orOngcA US nalcd «Dry cad imcouicA, thi< eiin- 
«v4iaMrv Mtieli wm nibar adMiirad iban enniarcd. Am U km bis pr»«tke to slWftoriic 

•ehfrt«r«» ii Mcaa tBfortnMa ibat, is Uii* instia— oaly* bo sbould k»vo o«topCgd ibo Ulenl 
seoi^. 

(91) C 7 ]>ri««. Bpiot 4., and Dodw«>U C^prioftic. U. yoioUiing liko this nsb olloapt 

WM k>oK aflorwords ivpotod to ibo foondor of the Ofricr of FoBtovmaii. boo ammed himo^ 

OBd bit rMdrro on Ikot very drheoto tnb|rct. 

(Mi Dnpio (Bibiietbo^o EoeUoiaotitfMi, tom. 1. p. 19$. ) gives • particnlor accoaol of tbo diologno 
of Ibo ton virgino, w it wao o o m pow d by MelbodiiM, Birfmp of Tyro. Tbe p r o f— of viigtoily ore 
■■emrivo. 

(09) Tbe A— (ks far rarH at tbo ««oad erotnry)* modo i pehUo p r o f osidoo of mortif^og tbeir 
bodies, aod of abslatoiog from tbe woof ttmb aod wine. Hosheim, p. SIO. 

(10^ Bee iko Morale d«« P^rea. Tbe mme petieot pr ioc i pke bov# been revived tiaoe tbe RHitr- 
meUoo by ibe Sociniaos, ibe modem AaabepUsUi aod tlm Qeakme. Barclay, ibo ApobipiM of 
ibe Qeak^ has protected bis brclbreo, by ibc aethob^ of tbo pii«itir« Cbrititana ; p» 
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to Uie authority of their Papn governors. But while they incul- 
cated the maxims of passive obedience, they refused to take any ac- 
tive part in the civil administration or the military defence of the 
empire. Some indulgence might perhaps be allowed to those persona 
■who, before their conversion, were already engaged in such violent 
and sanguinary occupations (101) ; but it was impossible that the 
Christians, witliout renouncing a more sacred duty, could assume 
the character of soldiers, of magistrates, or of princes (102). This 
indolent, or even criminal disregard to the public welfare, exposed 
them to the contempt and reproaches of the Pagans, who very fre- 
quently asked, what must be the fate of the empire, attacked on every 
side by the barbarians, if all mankind should adopt the pusillani- 
mous sentiments of the new sect (103) ? To this insulting question 
the Christian apologists returned obscure and ambiguous answers, 
as they ■were unwilling to reveal the secret cause of their security; 
the expectation that, before the conversion of mankind was accom- 
plished, war, government, the Roman empire, and the world itself, 
would be no more. It may be observed, that, in this instance like- 


(lOl) Tpiiullisn, Apoing. c. Dc IdoUtria, c. 17, IS. Origeu contr* CoImiio, 1. t. p. 2S3. 
L Tit. p. 348. I. p. 4'i3 — ¥1$. 

1 10?) TertuHian (do Corona C. 11.) mggoMod to thorn the ox|>odioQtor dotoning; a cooncH. 

irhicb, if it had Loen goncrall) kiiotvn, wa> not vm proper to conciliaio the fat our of the otuperors 
lowanU the Chistian »ocl.* 

(103] Af well a« wo cao judge from the mutilated ropro^tcolalton of Origen (I. titi. p. 4?3.), kb 
adrenary, Cehus, had urged ht» objection with groat forco and candour. 


* There is noihiag which ought to aatooith ut 
ID the rofusal of the primitiso Clirbtiao* to take 
a part in pnMic affair*; it wa« the natural con- 
aequeoco of the coDtraricly of their phnciplet to 
the ctiktooiN, law*, and active life of the Pagao 
■worUl. As Christians, they could not enter ••o 
the aeDato, which, according to Gibbon hinuelf, 
always atsomliltHl in a temple or ronaccraUnl 
place, and where eadi senator, Iwfnre he look bis 
aeat, made a libation of a few drops of w ine, and 
burnt inceuM on the altar; as CbrisUans, they 
could uot assist at festirals and banquets, which 
always teriBinalr<l with libations, die.; rinaily,at 
*' the iDnumrrable deities and rite* of polyilieiim 
were doselr iuterwoven with every circumtlaocr 
of pubhe and prirate life,'* the ChristiaDS could 
Dot participate in them without incurring, ac> 
cording to their prioriples, the guilt of impiety. 
It was then mnrh less by an effect of their do^ 
trine than hr the consequence of their siloation, 
that tlicv xtoofl aloof from public busineas. 
Tt benever this situation offered no impediment, 
(her showed as much activity as the Pagans. 
Proinde, says Justin Martyr (Afol. r. 17.}, nos 
toluin Detim adoramus, el rohis in n-lms ahis U'ti 
inserv imiu. — G. 

This lafter pnssaige, M. Guizot quotes in Latin ; 
If he had ronvuUet! the original, he would have 
found it to l>e altogether irrelevant : it merely re- 
bte.v to the pavmeot of taxes. 

Tertollian does not sn|q;est to the soldiers the 
ejptiifnt of drterting ; he says, that they onghl 
to be coDstanlly on their guard to do nothing 


during their scrrice contrary to the law of God, 
and to resolve to suffer martyrdom rather than 
submit to a base compliance, or openly to re- 
nounce the service. (Dc Cor. Mil. ii. p. ITT.) 
He docs not |>ositively decide that the military 
fOrvlce if not permitted to Christians ; he ends, 
indeed, by saving, Puto dcniqnc licero mililiaa 
ux)ue ad eausam coron.T. — G. 

M. Guiiot if, 1 think, again nnforlnnate in bis 
defence of Tcrtullian. That father says, that 
many Christian soldiers had deserted, ant deso- 
remlam stalim sil, iii a ronltis actom. The Utter 
sentence, Puto, &c., &c., is a concession for the 
sake of argument: what follows is more to the 
ptirpTwe. — M. 

Many other {massages of TerUillian prove that 
the army was full of Chriiliaos, lleslrroi snows 
el Yi'ftra omnia implevimus, urhes, insulas, cas- 
IcIU, manicipia.roociliabula, coiim ip$a. (Apol. 
c. 37.) Nevigamus et aos vobiscom et mifiM* 
niui. (c. 4?.) Origen, in truth, appears to bare 
maintained a more rigid opinion (Coot. CHs. 
I. viii.); but he has often reiiouuccil this exag- 
gerated severity, perhaps necessary to produce 
great results, ami he s|teaks of tlie profession v( 
arms as an Itononrable one. (I. iv. c. 218.) — G. 

On these jwints Christian opinion, it should 
seem, was much divided. Terlullian, when ht> 
wrote the DeCor. Mil., watovidenlly indining to 
more ascetic opinions, and Origen was of the 
same class, ^ee Ncamler, vol. i. part. 2. p. 303. 
edit. 1828. — M. 
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wisp, the situation of the first Christians coincided very happily with 
their religious scruples, and that their aversion to an active life 
contributed rather to excuse tliem from the service, than to exclude 
them from the honours, of the state and army. 

V. But the human character, however it may l>e exalted or i*tPirnr 
depressed by a temporary enthusiasm, will return by degrees to 
its proper and natural level, and will resume those passions that .cUMlifthe 
seem the most adapted to its present condition. The primitive 
Christians were dead to the business and pleasures of the world; ' "" 
but their love of action, which could never be entirely ex- 
tinguished, soon revived, and found a new occupation in the go- 
vernment of the church. A separate society, which attacked the 
established religion of the empire, was obliged to adopt some form 
of internal policy, and to ap])oint a siiflicient number of ministers, 
entrusted not only with the spiritual functions, but even with the 
temporal direction of the Christian eommonwealth. The safety of 
Uiat society, its honour, its aggrandisement, were productive, even 
in the most ]>ious minds, of a spirit of patriotism, such as the first 
of the Romans had felt for the republic, and sometimes, of a si- 
milar indiflcrencc, in the use of whatever means might probably 
conduce to so desirable an end. The ambition of raising themselves 
or their friends to tlio honours and ofllecs of the church, was dis- 
guised by the laudable intention of devoting to the public benefit 
the power and consideration, which, for that purpose only, it be- 
came their duty to solicit. In the exercise of their functions, they 
were frequently called upon to detect the errors of heresy or the 
arts of faction, to oppose the designs of perfidioiis brethren, to 
stigmatize their characters with deserved infamy, and to expel them 
from the bosom of a society whose peace and happiness they had 
attempted to disturb. The ecclesiastical governors of the Christians 
were taught to unite the w isdom of the serpent with the innocence . 
of the dove ; but as the former was refined, so the latter was in- 
sensibly corrupted, by the habits of government. In the church 
as well as in the world, the persons who were placed in any public 
station rendered themselves considerable by their eloquence and 
firmness, by their knowledge of mankind, and by their dexterity 
in business; and while they concealed from others, and perhaps 
from themselves, the secret motives of their conduct, they too fre- 
quently relapsed into all the turbulent passions of active life, which 
were tinctured with an additional degree of bitterness and obstinacy 
from the infusion of spiritual zeal. 

The government of the church has often been the subject, as luprunitin 
well as tlie prize, of religious contention. The hostile disputants 
of Rome, of Paris, of Oxford, and of Geneva, have alike struggled 
to reduce the primitive and apostolic model (10k) to the respective 

(104} The irietocntkel ptrty in Prance, ai wdl m in En^nd, has etrenoMulif mainuined Um 
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standards of their own policy. The few who have pursoed Uiis 
inquiry with more candour and impartiality, are of opinion (105), 
that tlie apostles dcciined the office of legislation, and rather ctioan 
to endure some partial scandals and divisions, than to exclude the 
Cliristians of a future age from the liberty of varying their forms of 
ecclesiastical government according to the changes of times and cif. 
eumstances. The scheme of |M>licy, which, under thdr ap~ 
probation, w'as adopted for the use of the first century, may be 
discovered from the practice* of Jerusalem, of Epheaia, or of Co- 
rinth. The societies which were instituted in the cities of the 
'Roman emigre, were united only Iry the ties of faitli and charity. 
Independence and equality fonued the basis of their internal c«n> 
stitution. The want of discipline and human teaming was supplied 
by the occasional assistance of the prophets (106), who were called 
to that function without distinction of age, of sex,* or of natural 
abilities, and who, as often as they felt Uie divine impulse, poured 
forth the effusions of the spirit in the assembly of the faithful. 
But these extraordinary gifts W'ere frc<|ui-iilly al)uscd or misapplied 
by the prophetic teachers. They displayed them at an impro|>er 
season, presumptuously disturbed the si'rvice of tfic assembly, and 
by their pride or mistaken zeal they introduced, particulariy into 
the apostolic church of tk>rinth, a long and melanchoiy train 
disorders (107). As the institution Of pDphets became useleaa, 
and even pernicioua, their lowers were wRIidrawn, and their 

‘ 1 

iMeo MrigiB of biikof». Vsl Ike Catviniettml pMabftm were ifili — 1 of A ; sad tkt 

lUkinaii PouUff refoM-J |o aoknovtU^go an «|ual. See Fra Paolo. 

(I0&] 111 tlio tiislor}' of iho Clirisiiaii liierarcliy, I liave, for tho molt pari, fonowod ibc loarncd 
•ihI reaiiid Moaheiai. 

(106} For ihe pro|ibt’U of the privilivn ebureb, soe Mo^bcim, DiHortalioeei at) Ui$i, Eccies. perti- 
APnUs, (oin. ii. p. 152—308. 

' |ltV} Soa ibr efhUea oF^L PmI, aiu) of deatecn, to ibo fMoOiUDa.t' 


* Si. Pm) diolloaly reprotoe Uie ioiraflQii of 

fomalcs into ihc prop)ii*tic uffict'. 1 Coi. aiv. 34, 
S3. 1 Tim. ii. 1 1. 

t Tbe fcrat lio tol m e«l>b)ie b a d in lltn Airdl 
vere ibc il<'uci>nit, ap|winU'il at Jenisali eeven 
hi Buinbor ; they chargt<d wtlb tb» «litlhbtt- 
of Ibe •kiis : ot<n feoialde hod a diai e in ibia 
ctDploytuoiii. A fW the deacons came lUe elders 
or prieeu (rrpc'T^ jTipoc), charged with ibe 
Maintenaaoe of order and doeonnn in tb# 
amoity, and loarl otmwbcre in iU name. Tbe 
bMbnpt %rre oflerwaidt charged lo waldi otar 
the Eaiik and iho inalruelion of dia dkoi|4M : ibe 
apoAiles lUrnuelvi^ appoinlrd sevora) buhopa. 
TerioUian (a«lv. Marium, c. v.), Cbtnaeot of Aiex> 
•ndria, and many Cadien of tbe second and third 
ceiiiury, do not [>rrmit us to doubt Ibis bcl. Tbv 
O^ualiit of rank butnoaa those, difleraal hue* 
lioaarses did not prevent llioir functions being, 
area in ibeir origin, disUnct; ibey baenmo sub< 
Mquonllyntihmorvsu. Sao Maak. OasehidMe 
Christ, hircb. Vcrfasmuig. vo). i. p. 24.— G. 


On this axiicBfdy obsoure salyeot, which hM 
been so much perplextd b\ {tasnion and iiit<*r<>st, 
ft is itnpasiibln to jotlify any Ofiinion wilboui 
entering into long and coaUcvarsial tleUiU. . M 
must )>c admiltetl, in oppositiou lo Plank, that in 
the new Tastasnenl, Ibn words srptv^vTtpec 
and ora sonwiimes iodiacriininaialj 

used. (Aria xi. v. IT. comp, with 28. Til. i. $. 
and 7. Philip, i. t.) Bnt It is as clear, that as 
soon as wo eandiaoaro tbe fiarai of ehnreb govern* 
ment at the period closely bordoriug upou, if not 
within, tbe npostotic age, it appears » ith a biibny 
at the bend afoach coeiniioity, bohhim sobm 
periorily over the |uvsbylers. h bethcr be 
as GiblhM frmn Moshtuin supposes, nseraly an 
oluctiva head of tbs College of prusbylert (for 
this no have, in lact, no valid authority}, or 
whether his distinoi tunelions wen asiaUwhad 
on s|kasU>lic authority, is still CDotcslod. Tlsn 
oniverul sabmistioo to this episcopacy, in every 
part of the Gbrisitra wndd, appean tona stron(^ 
to fa> our ibe latter view. — M. 
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ofnco alK)li»hod. The public functions of religion were solely en- 
trusted to tlie established ministers of the church, tlie bishops and 
the prtsbyUrs ; two appellations, which, in tlo ir first origin, a|>- 
pear to have distinguished the same oflico and tin* same order of 
persons. Thu name of Presbyter was expressive of tlieir age, or 
rattier of their gravity and wi^oin. The title of bishop denoted 
their inspection over Uio faith and manners of the Christians w ho 
were commiUed to their pastoral care. In pro|iortion to tlio 
respective numbers of the faitliful, a larger or smaller number of 
these qpiscopal presbyters guided each infant congregation willi 
equal authority, and with united counsels (108). 

But the most perfect equality of fretjdom re<|uiros the directing loaauiion or 
band of a suptTior magistrate : and tlie order of public defiberatious 
soon introduces the office of a president, invested at least with tlie^j^^ln. 
authority of collecting the sentiments, and of executing tlio resolu- 
tions, of the assembly. A regard for the public tramjuillity, whicli 
would so frequently have been interrupted by annual or by occa- 
sional elections, induced tlio primitive Christians to constitute an 
honourable and perpetual magistracy, and to choose one of the 
wisest and most holy among their presbyters to execute, during his 
life, thcdiitiesof their ecclesiastical governor. ItwasiindiT thesocir* 
eumstanccs that the lofty title of Bishop began to raise itself above tlic 
humble appellation of Presbyter ; and while the latter remained the 
most natural distinctioii for the memlH^rs of every Christian senate, 
the former was appropriated to the dignity of its uewpre8ident(109). 

The advantages of this episcopal form of governnieiit, which ap- 
pears to have been introduced before the end of the first cen- 
tury (110), were so obvious, and so ini|>ortant for tlie future 
greatness, as well as the present peace, of Christianity, tliat it was 
adopted without delay by all the societies which were alrualdy scat- 
tered over tlie empire, had acquired in a very early (leriod the sanc- 
tion of antiquity (HI), and is still revered by tlie most (lowerful 
churches, both of the East and of the West, as a primitive and even 
as a divine establishment (113). It is needless to observe, that the 
pious and humble presbyters, who were first dignified with tlie 


(108) Booker's Ecdniaitical PolitYy I. vti, 

jl09| Sm Jerome atl Titom» c. i. Epsttol. 85 f In tW BeneshctiBertlitioo, 101.)* aed ihc etabo- 
rate afiolagy of MoasM* proamMootta Hi t TPoy st - Tho anoioiil tUte* a« U is duacribod hj Jorume, 
of tbft bfslM^ and p r mkytm mt AlptandhA, a Tmarkable coolirmalioB frum ibc palriardi 

tom. i. yt. 830. Tort. Pomck) ; wboar Katimoay 1 know noi bow U> reject* tm spile 
•f all tbe ohjertioos of the Iraniod Pearson In bis Ttwebcim Ifoaiiaar* part i. c. 11. 

{1 10] See the inlrodwetion to the Apoealyse. Bishop*, ander the name of angels* were alrmdj 
fovUtnted in tbe •erea rlUe* of Asia. And yi the epistle of Clement |wbicb is prufaabl)i of as an- 
cient a dtfe) iloet not lend n« to disrooor any Irnrrs of episcopacy esther at CoviaUi or Borne. 

(Ill) Bcdeaia alae Iplmpo, hat bm a fact as well m a nmim aiaee the time of TertnUian 
and Irentras. 

(119) After we bare pnmnd tbe dMEmhtm of tbe first centnry* we find ibe episeoftnl gosernmimt 
onirenally establlsbed* tAl it was ratemipled by Ibe repsdili c aa genhisef Ibe ftwtstand German 
refill Dwii. 
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episcopal title, could not possess, and would probably have re- 
jected, the power and pomp which now encircles the tiara of 
the Roman pontiff, or the mitre of a German prelate. But we may 
define, in a few words, the narrow limits of ^eir original jurisdic- 
tion, which was chiefly of a spiritual, thou(^ in some instances of 
a temporal, nature (113). It consisted in the administration of the 
sacraments and discipline of tlie church, the superintendency of re« 
ligiouB ceremonies, which imperceptibly increased in numb^ and 
variety, the consecration of ecclesiastical ministers, to whom the 
bishop assigned their respective functions, the management of the 
public fund, and the determination of all such differences as the 
faithful were unwilling to expose before the tribunal of an idolatrous 
judge. These powers, during a short period, were exercised ac- 
cording to the advice of the presbyteral college, and with the con- 
sent and approbation of tlte assembly of Christians. The primitive 
bishops were considered only as the first of their equals, and the 
honourable servants of a free people. Whenever the episcopal cliair 
became vacant by death, a new president was chosen among the 
presbyters by the suffrage of the whole congregation, every member 
of which supposed himself invested with a sacred and sacerdotal 
character (114). 

Such was the mild and equal constitution by which the Christians 
were governed more than an hundred years after the dealli of the 
apostles. Everysociety formedwithinitsclfaseparateandiudependent 
republic; and althou^ the most distant of these little states main- 
tained a mutual as well as friendly intercourse of letters and depu- 
tations, the Christian world was not yet connected by any supreme 
authority or legislative assembly. As the numbers of the faithful 
were gradually multiplied, they discovered tlic advantages that 
might result from a closer union of their interest and designs. 
Towards the end of the second century, the churches of Greece and 
Asia adopted the useful institutions of provincial synods,) and they 


( 1 13} Mo»betm in tho GrftI and aocond rt'olunoc. Ignaiitu {ad SmmiaMH, c. 3, Ac.) is food of 
dialling ihc cpiitcopa) dignitv. Le Clcrc {HM. Ecd^. p. M9.) verj blttnily craivm kU eondacl. 
Ho4M;itn, willi a more chlical jodgmenl (p. suspects ibc purity c^en of the smallor epistle*. 
(It4) ItoouectLaiC' tacenlotes suinut? Tertullian, Bxbort. ad Castilat. c. T. As the bmnau 


Itearl U still the same. «r\eral of the observaltoos ' 
tol. i, p. 76. quarto nay he applied even to 


* Thin expression was MuploTMl by Uic earlier 
rJirislian writers in the sense oicd by St. Pclcrf 
I Kp. U. 9. Tt was tho sanctity and virtue, not 
tbc power of tho pricsthoodt in which all Chris* 
Uans wen* to he eqnally distinguished. — M. 

1 The synods were not the 6rst metins taken 
by the insulated churches to enter into ooimniH 
Bioo and to iMume a corporate chancMT. The 
t/uxesei were first formed by tho onion of se- 
veral eountry churches wfUi i church in a city : 
tuany churches in one dty uniting among then* 
seUeSy or joining a non coostderahle church, 


which Mr. Home has made on Enthusiasm (Essays, 
real inspiratioo.*' 


became metropolitan. The «ltoc««es were nob 
formed before ibe beginning of tbc second cen* 
tnry: Itoforc that time ibo Christians had not 
established siiflicicat ehnrrbes in the country tu 
stand in iii'od of that union. It is towards the 
middle of the same cratury that wedUcorer iho 
first trace* of the usetropolitM cMstltnliou. 
(Probabtv ihecouilry cburches were fouMk'd iu 
general Iiy missionaries from those in the city^ 
and would preserve a natural couneciioa wf«h 
the purrot church.} — M. 

The prorincial syaods did not comiMace tiH 
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may justly be supposed to have borrowed the model of a represen- 
tative council from the celebrated examples of their own country, 
the Amphictyons, the Achiean league, or the assemblies of the Ionian 
cities. It was soon established as a custom and as a law, that the 
bishops of the independent churches should meet in the capital of 
the provinca at the stated periods of spring and autumn. Their de- 
liberations were assisted by the advice of a few distinguished pres- 
byters, and moderated by the presence of a listening multitude (115): 
Their decrees, which were styled Canons, regulated every impor- 
tant controversy of faith and discipline ; and it was natural to believe 
that a liberal effusion of the holy spirit would be poured on the 
united assembly of the delegates of the Christian people. The 
institution of synods was so well suited to private ambition, and 
to public interest, that in the space of a few years it was received 
throughout the whole empire. A regular correspondence was es- 
tablishe<l between the provincial councils, which mutually commu- 
nicated and approved their respective proceedings; and the catholic 
church soon assinned the form, and acquired the strength, of a great 
federative republic (116). 

As the legislative auOiority of the particular churches was insen- 
sibly superseded by the use of councils, the bishops obtained by 
their alliance a much larger share of executive and arbitrary power; 
and as soon as they were connected by a sense of their common in- 
terest, they were enabled to attack, with united vigour, the original 
rights of their clergy and people. The prelates of the third cen- 
tury imperceptibly changed the language of exhortation into that of 
command, scattered the seeds of future usurpations, and supplied, 
by scripture allegories and declamatory rhetoric, their deficiency of 
force and of reason. They exalted the unity and power of the 
church, as it was represented in the episcopal office, of which 
every bishop enjoyed an equal and imdivided portion (117). Princes 
and magistrates, it was often repeated, might boast an earthly claim 
to a transitory dominion : it was the episcopal authority alone 
which was derived from the Deity, and extended itself over this and 
over another world, 'fho bishops were the vicegerents of Christ, 

(nS) Aria CoDcil. Carthaf. apod Cyprian, edit. Ft-ll, p. 1&8. Thia cooncil waa romposrdorrigbty' 
aerro btthopa from the province* of Maurilania, Ifumitlia, and Africa ; some pretbjlm and deacona 
amislod at the aucmblj; praneoir plrlus maairaa iiartr. 

(116) Aguntur prKierr^ j>or Gtrciai illas, eertis fn loeis coocilia, TertoUtan de JejonUt, 
i. 13. TW African menUons it aaa recent and foreign ioMitnlion. TbocoalHiOB of the Cbrialian 
cburchiH it rery ably cxpUioMi by VcMbcitn. p. 164— ITO. 

(117) CypriaDf in bis admired treatise Do I'nitate Eceb'siar^ p. 75 — 86. 


Itfwardi tbe middle of tbe third centwry, and were But these synods were not subject to any regi^ar 
not the fir^t synods. History gives ns distind form or periodical return ; this regularity was lirst 
MMiont of the synods, held towards tbe end of Mlabiisbed with the provincial synods, which 
the second cenlnry. at Ephesus, atierosalero, at were formed by an union of the bivbo|« of a dis* 
Pontns, and at Rome, to pot an end to tbe dis* Irict, ral^t to a metropolitan. Plank, p. 90. 
poles which had arisen between tbe Latin and GeacUchte der Christ. JUrcb. Verfamng. — G. 
Astatic churches about tbe celebration of Easter. 


Union of the 
cbirch. 


Progress of 
eptseopol 
antfaontj. 
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th^ siicrossors of the apostles, and the mystic substitutes of the 
high ])riest of the Slosaic law. Their exclusive privilege of con- 
ferring the sacenlotal character, invaded the frei'dom both of cle- 
rical and of |M>pular elections; and if, in the administration of the 
cluirrh, they still consulted the judgment of the presbyters, or the 
inclination of the pi^ople, they most carefully inculcated the merit 
of such a voluntary condescension. The bishops acknowledged 
the supreme authority which resided in the assembly of their 
brethren ; but in the government of his peculiar diocese, each of 
(hem exacted from his flnek the same implicit olM'dience as if that 
favourite metaphor had bei'ti literally just, and as if the shepherd 
bad biTn of a more exalted nature than that of his sheep (118). 
This obedience, however, was not imimstHl without some efforts on 
one side, and some resistance on the other. The demo<'ratical 
part of the constitution was, in many places, very warmly sup- 
ported by the zealous or interested opposition of the inferior clergy. 
But their [wtriotism received the ignominious epithets of faction and 
schism; and tlje episcopal cause was indebti'd for its rapid progress 
to the labours of many active prelates, who, like Cyprian of (jir- 
Ihage, could reconcile the arts of the most ambitious statesman 
with the Christian virtues which seem adapted to the character of 
a saint and martyr (119). 

FrfrdSBinpnrr Tlie sanu! causes which at first had destroyed the equality of the 
presbyters introduced among the bishops a pre-eminence of rank, 
ckurdin. theiicc a su])eriority of jurisdiction. As often as in the 

spring and autumn they met in provincial synod, the ditference of 
personal merit and reputation was very sensibly felt among the 
members of the assembly, and the multitude was governed by the 
wisriom and eloquence of the few. But the order of public pro- 
ceedings re<piired a more regular and less invidious distinction ; the 
office of peri>etual presidents in the councils of each province was 
conferred on the bishops of the principal city ; and these aspiring 
prelates, who soon acquired the lofty titles of Metropolitans and 
Primates, secretly prepared them.selves to usurp over their episcopal 
brethren the same authority which the bishops had so lately as- 
sumed above the college of presbyters (120). ISor was it long before 
an emulation of pre-eminence and power prevailed aukoug the 
Metropolitans themselves, each of them alTecting to display, in the 
most pompous terms, the temporal honours and advantages of the 


(IIB] We may apitral Ui wholp tenor of Cvjman’sr.nixiocl, nf hU dwirino, ami of bU Epitlles. 
rJprc, io a hfe of Cypriao (BibiiolfacqiM; linivoni'llo, uhd. xii. p. 90T — 378.) Uas UkI bim 
o}X!n «itb froedooi and accuracy. 

(119) If NovalM, FetiaMimut, &c. wbon the Bishop of C^rtliagc expHlcil from bis church, aibd 
froot Afhro, wore not ibe m«wl detcalable Boasters of wickf-diiois Uio seal of Cyfiriaa miMt oco 
nonally have pitnaded over bta veracity. 9ar a very just acooual of these obararc quarrel*, mm 
Me«hriiD, p. 49T — &12. 

(1)29] Mosheio), p. 269. 374. Doplo, Autique Eodea. Diactplin. p. IB, M. 
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city over which he presided ; the numbers and opulence of the 
Christians, who were subject to their pastoral care; the saints and 
Biartyrs who had arisen among them; and the purity with which 
they preserved tlie tradition of the faith, as it had been transmitted 
tbruugh a series of orthodox bishops from the apostle or the apo^ 
tolic disciple, to whom tlie foundation of their church was as- 
cribed (121), I’rom every cause either of a civil or of an ecclesi- 
astical nature, it was easy to foresee that Home must enjoy the 
respect, and would soon claim the obedience, of the provinces. 

Thu society of the faithful bore a just proportion to the capital of the Ambmon 

' . . • 1 . . .1 . oflbcBomlo 

empire ; and tlie Homan church was the greatest, the most numer- iwnuff. 
ous, and, in regard to tlie West, the most ancient of all the Chris- 
tian establishments, many of which had received their religion from 
the pious labours of her missionaries. Instead of one apt>stolic 
founder, the utmost boast of Antioch, of Ephesus, or of Corinth, 
the banks of the Tiber were supposed to have been honoured with 
the preaching and martyrdom of tlie Itco most eminent among the 
apostles (122) ; and the’bishops of Rome very prudently claimed 
Uie inheritance of whatsoever prerogatives were attributed either to 
tlie person or to the oflice of St. Peter (123). The bishops of Italy 
and of the provinces were disposed to allow them a primacy of 
order and association (such was their very accurate expression) in 
Uie Christian aristocracy (12^). but the power of a monarch wan 
rejected with abhorrence, and tlie aspiring genius of Home expe- 
rienced from the nations of Asia and Africa a more vigorous re>isi- 
ance to her spiritual, Ilian slie had formerly done to her temporal, 
dominion. The iiatriotic Cyprian, who ruletl with tlie most aJiso- 
lute sway the church of Carthage and the provincial synods, op- 
posed with resolution and success the ambition of the Homan pon- 
liir, artfully connected his own cause witli that of the eastern 

(191) TrrtuUUa, is tdiiUiicI UwUw, bu pludad as>lnit Uie kmUa, Um right of pmexipUen, 

•I it waf hcitl by ihc* a|>oMolic chorcb«8. 

(m) Tb# jottra^y oTftt. Frtrrio Hume kimmliobiNt by moftdfthcanoirnu («e«* Ruarbltn, H.2S.), 

•aintaioi^ by all tbu Calbolin, allowM by *om« PfoteataaU (seo Pfonoa aiul Dodwrll tie SuocaM. 

Bpiacu(>. Romao.lp bnl baa been vt^orouily alUckctl by Spanbein (HiacfUaoea Saera, ui. 3.). Ao- 
cnrdiBf^tolbtberllanliMlD, tbc vMkt of (bo Uiincrotb ceotnrt, wbo cvmpoaed (be jffaeidp re> 
pre**ntM St. Poler aoder ibe aUegnTiaal character of (be Trajan hero.* 

(r23) It M in Preocb only» that (be (bmom alltitiion to St. PeU*r’c oamo i« eaact. Tu «• Pierrt et 
tor cetlepaF^.-AiTbeaameit impoifecl in Oreek, tatio, lUUaiif dc. and totally nainttdligibloln 
4«r Tentooic lansnagea.t 

(13I) IrmaMM adv. HarTvea, iil. 3. Tertallian de ProanripUon. c. 36. and Cyprian. Bptslol. 2T. 55. 

71. 75. Le Clorc (Blst. EoeUa. p. 764.) anti Moabcim (p. 578.) Labour in tbe intcrprrtation 

lbe»r> pa^ a j{c«. Bui (he loone at^ rbeiorioal rtyle of (be fatber* odra appear* lavonrablx* to tbe p 
ienlioDs of Borne. 


* U ii ipiite clear (bat, strictly rpenking, Ibe any Titil of SI. Peter lo Rome befW lb« 
cbnrrb tif Rome wa* not fowuUi by eilbw of tbn ren|a of ClanditN, or the beffnntng 
tbeae apo«tle«. St. PaqI's Bpiftle to tbe Roman* Hero. — V. 

prove* tutdonlablv the Soomhing Mate of the t It it nact in Syro'Chaldab*, the Imguago 
>ebiifcb before bi» vitil to tbe cHy ; and many wbicbitwtt *poken by Jomn Chrttt. (St. ttatt. 
Roman Catholic wriu*r» have given up tbe im- avi. 17.) Peter «at called Cepha*; and tndvr 
pracUcaUe task of reconciling >*itli chrondlofy cepba *%nifi«*s base, foundalionp rock. G. 
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bisliops, ami, like Haiiuibal, sought out new allies in the heart of ' 
Asia (125). If this Punic war was carrit'd on without any elTusioa 
of blood, it was owing much less to tlie moderatiou tlian to the 
weakness of the eonkmding prelates. Invectives and excommuns- 
calionswere their only weapons; and these, during the progress of 
the whole controversy, tliey hurled against each otlier with equal 
fury and de^otion. The hard necessity of censuring cither a pope, 
or a saint and martyr, distresses the modern Catholics whenever 
they are obliged to relate the particulars of a dispute, in which the 
champions of religion indulged such pa.ssions as seem much more 
adapted to the senate or to the camp (126). 

1^2*)"* The progress of tho ecclesiastical authority gave birth to the 
memorable distinction of the laity and of tho clergy, which had been 
unknown to the Greeks and Romans (127). The former of these 
appellations comprcliendctl tlic body of tlic Christian people ; the 
latter, according to the signification of the w ord, was appropriated 
to the chosen portion that had lieen set apart for Uie service of reli- 
gion ; a celebrated orik'r of men which has furnished the must im- 
portant, though not always the most edifying, subjects for modern 
history. Their mutual hostilities sometimes disturbed the peace of 
the infant church, Init their zeal .ind activity were united in the 
common caus<^ and the lovo of power, wliich (under the most art- 
ful disguises) could insinuate itsdf into tlic breasts of bishops and 
martyrs, animated them to increase the number of tlieir subjects, 
and to enlarge the limits of the Christian empire. They were des- 
titute of any temporal force, and they were for a long lime discou- 
raged and oppressed, ratlier than assisted, by the civil magistrate; 
but they had acquired, and they employed within tlicir own society, 
Uie two most elllcacious instruments of government, rewards and 
punishments ; the former derived from the pious liberality, the 
latter from the devout apprehensions, of the faitliful. 
obuuouua I. The community of goods, which had so agreeably amused tlie 
OMcba^ imagination of Plato (128), and which subsisted in some degree 
among tlie austere sect of the Essenians (129), was adopted for a 
short time in the primitive church. The fervour of the first prose- 
lytes prompted them to sell those worldly possi^ssions, which tliey 
despised, to lay the price of tliem at the feet of the apostles, and 
to content themselves with receiving an equal share out of the gene- 

|IU) Sot Oh iharp ppiMls tram Fimiluiui, bbiMp of Cnaraa, Is Str(>b<a, bithop ei Roas, >p. 
Cjpr^R* T&. 

(IM) CoDoeraliig Ibii dlipulc of Ibo ni4»|>tiw of horetioi, im Um cpntir, of Cr|in«o, iimI Ok 
•OT catb book of EoalSw. 

(I»I) rorlboorigio of Ibno wordi, KC IfaKbrioi, p. Ml. Spanboim, HUL Enloiiatt. p. 6JJ. 
Tho dUiDCIloo of Cimi, lod Laiou wt, nublbhod brfore Ibo bmo of Torlalllai. 

(I'iS) Tbo comoiaiiiljt iiubUtad by PUlo it mvn perfect iboo Ibol niurh Sir Tbooui lore bod 
iaigliicd for bis L’lopis. Ibo coomooily of ooaca, sod thil of Inporol poods bo cas«d«red . 

u iasoporablr poru of ibo sano syslon. 

( l»J JoOTpb. AoliqaiUl. xriii. a. Pbilo, do TiL CoolcapkUr. 
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ral distribution (130). The progress of the Christian religion re- 
laxed, and gradually abolished this generous institution, which, in 
hands less pure than those of tlic apostles, would too soon have 
been corrupted and abused by the returning scirishnoss of human 
nature; and the converts who embraced the new religion were 
permitted to retain the possession of their patrimony, to receive 
legacies and inheritances, and to increase their separate property by 
all Uic lawful means of trade and industry. Instead of an abso- 
lute sacrifice, a moderate proportion was accepted by the ministers 
of the gospel ; and in titcir weekly or monthly assemblies, every 
believer, according tef the exigency of the occasion, and the measure 
of his wealth and piety, presented his voluntary offering for the 
use of tlie common fund (131}. Nothing, however inconsiderable, 
w as refused ; but it was diligently inculcated, that, in the article of 
Tythes, the Mosaic lawwas still of divine obligation; and that since 
the Jews, under a less perfect discipline, had been commanded to 
pay a tenth part of all that they possessed, it would become the disci- 
ples of Christ to distinguish tliumscives by a superior degree of libe- 
rality (132), and to acquire some merit by resigning a supcrlluous 
treasure, which must so soon be annihilated with the world it- 
self (133). It is almost unnecessary to observe, that the rovenuo 
of each particular church, which was of so uncertain and fluctuating 
a nature, must have varied with the poverty or the opulence of tho 
faithful, as they were disjierscd in obscure villages, or collected in 
the great cities of the empire. In the time of the emperor Decius, 
it was the opinion of tlie magistrates, that the Christians of Rome 
Were possessed of very considerable wealth ; that vessels of gold and 
silver were used in their religious worship, and that many among 
tlieir proselytes had sold their lands and houses to increase tho pub- 
lic riches of tlie sect, at tho expense, indeed, of their unfortunate 
children, who found themselves beggars, because their parents had 
been saints (13k). Wo should listen witli distrust to the suspicions 

(ISO) Sor tk« AcU of tho ApoelW, c. 9, 4y S.« with Groiiti!i'i rommeolirT. Motheim, io i p*rU- 
C«hr d'lMcrlalioUf atUcks tho cominun opiBion with ver; iDa>uclasi>c argumenu.* 

(131) Justin HartTT, Apolog. Major, c. S9. Tcrtalliao, Apolog. c. 39. 

(139) Ireaiuu ad f. iv. c. 27. 34. Origon in Nuin. Horn. ii. Crprian d« UniUl. IccIm. 

Constitut. Apotlol. 1. ii. e. 34, 33., with the notes of Colelorius. The Constilutions introduce this 
divine precept, by declaring that priests are as much above kings as the soul is above the body. 
Among the t}lhable artidfs, they enumerate com, wine, oil, and wool. On this interesting sub> 
jeel, consult Prldeaux's History of Tkthes, and Fra>Faolo dcltc Matcrie Bcociiciarie ; two writers of ■ 
very different character. 

(133) The same opinion which prevailed about the year ona thousand, was prodoctive of the samA 
effix'U. Most of the Donations express ibeir motive, **appropiDi|uaotc mundi fioc." Sue Rosbeim’s 
General U»lory of th« Church, vol. I. p. 437. 

(134) Turn bumma cure cst Cratribus 


* This is not tho general jodgmeot on Mosheim’s trary. All exhortations to alms-giving would have 
tearnod dissi‘rtaiM)o. There is no trace in the been BoineaDiog if property had been in common. 
Utter part of the Now Testament of tbit comma- ~ M. 

Dily of goods, and many distinct proob of the con- 
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of strangrrs and eMhiies: on this occasion, however, they receiVa 
a very specious and probable colour from the two following circonva 
stanci-s, the only ones that have reached our knowlodge, which 
delino any precise sums, or convey any distinct idea. Almost at 
the sainer period, the bishop of (iarlhage, from a society less opulent 
than that of Rome, collected an hundred tliousand sestaad||tobon« 
eight hundred and fifty pounds sterling), on a sudden dpK'tihaap 
rity to redeem the brethren of Numidia, who had been away 

captives by the barbarians of the desert (135). About an hiwidiwh 
years before the reign of Dirius, tlie Roman church had. received, 
in a single donation, the sum of two hundrdU thousand sesterce* 
from a stranger of Pontus, who proposed to fix liis residence in th* 
capital (136). These oblations, for the most part, were mad* ia 
money; nor was the society of Christians either desirous or c*<> 
poblo of acquiring, to any considerable degree, the incumbranoe of 
jhMed property. It had been provide<l by several laws, which wen 
Wiaeted with the same design as our statutes of mortmain, that n« 
Ihal estates should be given or l>equeathed to any corporate body, 
without either a special privilege, or a particular dispensation froai 
the emperor or from the senate (137) ; who were seldom disposed 
to grant them in favour of a sect, at first the object of their contempt, 
and at last of their fears and jealousy. A transaction however ia 
related under the reign of Alexander Severus, which discovers thai 
the nsitraint was sometimes eluded or suspended, and that Um 
C hristians were permitted to claim and to possess lands williin tba 
limits of Rome itself (138). i he progress of Christianity, and tba 
civil eonfusien of the empire, contributed to relax the severity of 


i (Ot wrao iPatRlur 

OfTern', fuiMtit tpiiilitia 
Soi»t«Tlk»nim milUa. 

Adcttcia avonun pnadia 
Kanlu Mjh .utrliniiiljus 

Sorrt'anop r»ib«*rM 
Saocii* I'amiiibm. 

Ibtr iK'i'uliiuliir abriilit 

RiTlt^fiarwcn in 
Kt summA pirui crt'dilnr 
Itndan.' liulr*** librrtM. 

PruiJpol. itipf ^i'p«x»v, Hj*mn 3. 

TV cnnihirl «f fhr d^tv»n l4mrr*n^ onW prorr** b<»w pro|v*r a «•«* wai ma«1« «»f the 

veallh nf ili«> Kantan rhurth ; it wa* umkNthUwUy wry co««i<|nrable ; but Pr^Paolo (o. }.) apye at e 
when anpprwic* ibai tb<' Mtcrvwwvnt nf Ornmnslitt were urged to |>er)K<mtP the 
Chriiiians b<p their nwn avnriee, or that of their Praetorian pnrfecU. 
f155) Crpriao. Ppistol. ffi. 

(IW Tertoiliao de l*np<icriptione, r. 30. 

f (137) Diorletian gate a reurnpl, which i< only a declaration of the old law; ** Collegtam, il 
mllo «)>eciaii prititogin tuhnigom tiu h«rodilatera rapere ana poate, dnbium non Fra>Paolo 

f (c. 4.) thiohs that lbt*«e regnlatioo* bad been mach m*g!ecled tince the reign of Valerian. 

(138) Hi«1. Anglin, p. |3I. Ttic grooud had been public; and wa> now di«piited lietwoen tho 
aoeiety of rhriaUant and that nf hntehm.* 
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the laws ; and before the close of the Uiird century many consider- 
able estates were bestowed on the opulent cliurches of Kume, Milan, 
Cartlia^, Antioch, Alexandria, and Uie other great cities of Italy 
and the provinces. 

The bishop was the natural steward of the church ; the public Difilribation 
stock was entrusted to his care without account or control ; the rc°caM. 
presbyters were confined to their spiritual functions, and the nvjre 
dependent order of deacons was solely employed in the management 
and distribution of the ecclesiastical revenue (139). If we may giro 
credit to the veliement declamations of Cyprian, there were too 
many among his African brethren, who, in the execution of their 
charge, violated every precept, not only of evangelic pcrfc‘ctio», 
but even of moral virtue. By some of these unfaithful stewards 
the riches of the church wen; lavished in sensual pleasures; by othen 
they were perverted to the purposes of private gain, of fraudulent 
purchases, and of rapacious usury (IkO). But as long as the con- 
tributions of the Christian people were free and unconstrained, the 
abuse of their contidence could not be very frequent, and the ge- 
neral uses to which their liberality was applied reflected honour on 
tlie religious society. A decent portion was reserved for the main- 
tenance of the bishop and his clergy; a sufllrient sum was allotted 
for the expenses of lh»' public worship, of which the feasts of love, 
the agnper, as they were railed, constituted a very pleasing pari 
The whole rt*mainder was the sacred patrimony of the poor. Ac- 
cording to the discretion of the bishop, it was distributed to support ' 
widows and orphans, llie lame, the sick, and the aged of the com- 
munity; to comfort strangers and pilgrims, and to alk’viate the mis- 
fortunes of prisoners and captives, more especially when their 
sufferings had been occasioned by their lirm attachment to the cause 
of religion (Ikl). A generous intercourse of charity united the most 
distant provinces, and the smaller congregations were cheerfully as- 
sisted by the alms of their more opulent brethren (H2). Sneh an 
institution, which paid less regard to the merit than to the distress 
of the object, very malwially conduced to the progress of C.hris- 
tianity. The Pagans, who were actuated by a sense of humanity, 
while they deride<l the doctrines, acknowledged the benevolence of 
the new scct(lk3). The prospc'ct of immediate relief and of future 
protection allured into its hospitable bosom many of those untiappy 
persons whom the neglect of the world would have abandoned to the 

(IS9) Coaatitnl. Apoitol, B. U. 

jl40] CypriiD dc L«p»u, p. 99. BpMtol. 65. The cheepe if eoeiinned bp the lOlh mad ttOth Mr 
non of tbc council of lUibem. 

(l4f) Sec the apolofpe* of ioUin, Tciiollian, die. 

(147) The weolih aod librralliT of ihe Romana to their moti divtanl brethren b frtteRiUp oalo* 
brnted bp Dionpiiiu of Corinth, ap. EM4*b. I. Kr. c. 73. 

(143) Son Lociao in Peregrin. Julian (Epi«t. 40. | •emns mortified thtt the ChrieUM chnritj 
mainUtiof not only their own, but Ukewi^ the licatben poor. 
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miseries of want, of sickness, and of old age. There is some reason 
likewise to believe that great numbers of infants, who, according to 
the inhuman practice of the times, had been exposed by their pa- 
rents, were frequently rescued from death, baptized, educated, and 
maintained by the piety of the Christians, and at the expense of the 
public treasure (IH). 

11 It is the undoubted right of every society to exclude from its 
communion and benefits, such among its members as reject or vio- 
late those regulations which have been established by general consent. 
In the exercise of this power, the censures of tlie Christian church 
were chiefly directed against scandalous sinners, and particularly 
those who were guilty of murder, of fraud, or of incontinence ; 
against the authors, or the followers of any heretical opinions which 
had been condemned by the judgment of the episcopal order ; and 
against those unhappy persons, who, whether from choice or com- 
pulsion, had polluted themselves after their baptism by any act of 
idolatrous worship. The consequences of excommunication were 
of a temporal as well as a spiritual nature. The Christian against 
whom it was pronounced, w as deprived of any part in the oblations 
of the faithful. The ties boUi of religious and of private friendship 
were dissolved : he found himself a profane object of abhorrence to 
the persons w hom he the most esteemed, or by whom be had been 
the most tendwly beloved ; and as far as an expulsion from a re- 
spectable society could imprint on his character a mark of disgrace, 
he was shunned or suspected by the generality of mankind. The 
situation of these unfortunate exiles was in itself very painful and 
melancholy; but, as it usually happens, their apprehensions far 
exceeded their sufferings. 'I'he benelitsof the Christian communion 
were those of eternal life; nor could they erase from their minds 
the awful opinion, that to those ecclesiastical governors by whom 
they were condemned, the Deity had committed the keys of Hell 
and of Paradise. The heretics, indeed, who might be supported by 
the consciousness of their intentions, and by the flattering hope that 
tiiey alone had discovered the true path of salvation, endeavoured 
to regain, in their separate assemblies, those comforts, temporal as 
well as spiritual, which they no longer derived from the great so- 
ciety of Christians. But almost all those who had reluctantly 
yielded to the power of vice or idolatry were insensible of their fallen 
condition, gnd anxiously desirous of being restored to the benefits 
of the Christian communion. 

With regard to the treatment of these penitents, two opjiosilc 
opinions, the oneof justice, the other of mercy, divided the primitive 


(144) Sach« at loMt, ha> lt#eo tli<* laodaMe cAoilacI of more inodtTn mitsiooarief, undfr th^ same 
eircaro^laocrs. Above thitto thoasaod Dow*b«rti infanU are aoDtially oipo«ed io tbe »lreeu of 
P«kia. See Lo Coeue, Mcnoires aar U Chioe, asd ike Rockerckea Mir lea Chinots et lea ^gr^ena, 
tom. i. p. 61. 
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church. The more rigid and inflexible casuists refused (hem for 
ever, and without exception, the meanest place in the holy com- 
munity, which they liad disgraced or deserted; and leaving them 
to the remorse of a guilty conscience, indulged them only with a 
faint ray of hope that tlie contrition of their life and death might 
possibly be accepted by the Supremo Being (1V5). A milder sen- 
timent was embraced in practice as well as in tlieory, by the purch 
and most respectable of the Christian churches (11»6). The gates 
of reconciliation and of Heaven were seldom shut against the return- 
ing penitent; hut a severe and solemn form of discipline was insti- 
tuted, which, while it served to expiate his crime, miglit powerfully 
deter the spectators from the imitation of his cxam^c. Humbled nbUc 
by a public confession, emaciated by fasting, and clothed in sack- 
clolli, the penitent lay prostrate at the door of tlie assembly, implor- 
ing with tears the pardon of bis oflbnces, and soliciting the prayers 
of Uio faitliful (IkT). U the. fault was of a very heinous nature, 
whole years of penance were esteemed an inadequate satisfaction to 
tlie Divine justice ; and it was always by slow and painful gradations 
that the sinner, tlie heretic, or the apostate, was ro-adinitted into 
the bosom of tlie church . A sentence of perpetual excommunication 
was, however, reserved for some crimes of ad extraordinary magni- 
tude, and particularly for tlie inexcusable relapses of the penitents 
who had already experienced and abused tlie clemency of tlicir 
ecclesiastical supc'riors. According to the circumstances or tho 
number of the guilty, the exercise of tlie Cliristian discipline was 
varied by tho discretion of the bishops. The councils of Ancyra 
and lllilieris were held about the same time, the one in (iaiatia, the 
other in Spain ; but their respective canons, which are still extant, 
seiun to breathe a very diflerent spirit. The Galatian, who after his 
baptism had repeatedly sacrificed to idols, might obtain his pardon 
by a penance of seven years; and if he had seduced others to imitate 
his example, only tliroe years more were added to the term of his 
exile. But the unhappy Spaniard, who had committed the same 
oflenco, was deprived of Uio hope of reconciliation, even in the 
article of death; and his idolatry was placed at the head of a list of 
seventeen other crimes, against which a sentence no less terrible 
was pronounced. Among tlicsc we may distinguish the inexpiable 
guilt of calumniating a bishop, a presbyter, or even a deacon 

(lU] The VnotanliU aiul the Konliaot, who adhered to opinioa with the greoteat rfgonr 
aod otrtUoaey, foa^ tA»Melrr« at hat is Oar noiakcr of rtccouaanicated hrx«tka« See the leaned 
aod copiooa Moahcin, SInl. U. and iti. 

(I46) Dknyaioaap. Euaeb. iv. 93. Cyprian, de Lopaia. 

(U7) Cave's Prinilive ChrUiaoity, part iii. e. The ad«iren of aolkpiUy regret the loss of 
this pnhlic penance, 

(148) See in Dnpin, Biblioth^ne Ecdrahatkioe, tom. U.p. 3t>4— Sl3., a short bnt rational e«po- 
Mlioa of the canons of those coundh, which were aannaUed in the first oKMaenU of iraoqniHity, 
after the perseenUon of Diocletian. This persecoUow had bcoa oMich leas sovereljr Celt In ftpoin 
than in Gaialui • differcnco nhich may, in some mensore, aooouat for the eontnst of tbeir vo* 
gnUiions. 
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The dteniir The woll-tempoml mixture of libcnility and rigour, the judieWnis 
diapenAalion of rewards and piinishmimts, according to the maxim* 
of policy as well as justice, constituted the human strength of the 
church. The bishops, whose paternal can* extended itself to the 
government of both worlds, were sensible of the importance of these ,• 
prerogatives; and covering their ambition with the fair pretence of 
flie love of Older, tlh*y were jealous of any rival in the exercise of 
a discipline so necessary to prevent the desertion of those troops 
which had enlisted themselves under tin; banner of the cross, and j, 
whose numbers every day became nmre considerable. From the ^ 
imperious declamations of Cyprian, we should naturally conclude' 
that the doctrines of excomnninication and penance form^ the most 
' essential part of ndigioii ; and that it was much less dangerous for 
the disciples of Christ to neglect the observance of the moral duties, 
than to despise the censures and authority of their bishops. Some- 
times we might imagine that we were listening to the voice of Moses, 
when he commanded the earth to open, and to swallow up, in 
consuming flames, the rebellious race which refused olKxlience to 
th<- priesthood of Aaron; and we should sometimes suppose that we 
heard a Koman consul asserting the majesty of the rei)ublic, and 
declaring his inflexibli>'resohilion to enforce the rigour of the laws.’ 

“ If such irregularities are suffired with impunity (it is thus that 
“ tlie bishop of Carthago chides the lenity of his colleag«ie), if such 
“ irregidaritu's are suirend, there is an end of rpiscopal vi- 
‘ “ corn (1 W); an end of the sublime and divine power of governing 

“ the church, an end of Christianity itself.” Cyprian had renoiincud 
tliosc temporal honours, which it is probable he would never have 
obtained; t but the acquisition of such absolute command over the 

(I4S| Cyjrim. EpM. M. 

coBtrermr twsxmM inorr Tt k fir»t 

H • ael, raenitl; tlrU>rtaA, 

and itktch men of chafacUr. were praparad to 
tebctatrtlair : aduhrr^ rtiam crinsro am'dh, 
qaod patrea aoatri uratca Yiri rfyii'yariiim •• 
BuoUamaot, et |irobauirM m amcAeranwl. 
Kpkt. iixrlli; THr berKic has now ilarUmed 
iaio a aam of aeiorioBs sad sewetal proSifaey. 

Nor caa U be dtaird ibat.of Ibc whole long 
Ter^ hr tbe^larg^ and ttMMaore pataiea- 
sir part dwrllt on the btwaeh of ecetenaaUoil 
noity, ratber than on the TMilaikm of ChristJam 
koliaaa.— ■. 

i* Thto aappacMea mifarf oafhaaded : tho 
hliib and the talrots of vvpriaa amkr as 

pres nm a Ibr eoatrary. Tha»ciaa CadIhM Cj- 
priaatu, Carthagtaimala, arUa oratorim profea- 
aioae ciaraa, maftnara aibi gbrnam, opra, booorcs 
aeqaiaivit, apataiibaa cmak K largia daftbw aa* 
aaetaa, pretioa vrau coaapioaaa, aaro atqae 
porpara Mftt’oa, faapibsi obleelalaa rt honnnhM, 
•Upaiai ehraiiam caam, f rwqaw ilaa f** csatitaMi 
of^il agmiak boacalato*, ut fpae de ar kt y a t ag 


* 6fb)»on baa bora accaaed of ininitica to tbe 
llmractar of Crpriaa, as exahia(( lha ** c eoa u rea 
and anlboritj of tbe rbarcb atevc tbe obaer- 
Ttncr of tbe moral tlDiies.** FHidmimus bad beee 
•Mdeanrsi hy a arnod of bikwfa (dob Ualam 
•tea* ard plarimomm cotrptaoopomm, acalcalia 
OMdcmaatoml, on tbe rharf(r not odlyof sebtsm, 
bat of cmhenimneBt of poMk manay, tba do- 
banefaittg of tirgina, aad froqueat acta of aduU 
tarr. Wt vtoleai mraacei bad eilonad bh r»> 
adadmioD iaio the riiardi,af(aioat wfakb Cyprian 
pntrsU with moch vebrnimce i ne pocnoiat 
thmiasa* aibi fraodator, a# Uapralor atrfinan^ 
aa main moo iorun atahonna diyapalator rt cor- 
raptofy altra adboc spontan CkritU iorarraptaai 
praeHintiK nac dedocorr, el Imptiiitra atqoc laceita 
aanliftiiiutiy arioi a re l . 0ae C h rtaaai'a Bnaarks, 
p. 1S4. If tbrae cbarfifn againat PrIidaitniBt 
mare iraay thay vera aoaarabia§ aterr ibaa ^ir- 
■f^arttiaa.** A Eocaaa caoaar woald have boon 
a fakrr anhi«ct of c amp art aca lhaa a eanm). 0« 
alher haod, K mast he admHtod that iha 
charge of adnltery deepens very rapidly, u the 
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consciences and understanding of a congregation, howerer obscure 
or despised by Ute world, is more truly grateful to the pride of Uie 
human licart, tlian the possession' of the most despotic poiver, im- 
posed by arms and conquest on a reluctant ptxiplo. 

In the course of Uiis important, Uiough perhaps tedious, inquiry, R‘'<'apitnU 
1 have attempted to display the secondary causes which so eflica- sU c>iua. 
eiously assisted the trutii of the Christian religion. If among these 
eausi‘8 wo have discovered any artilicial ornaments, any accidental 
circumstances, or any mixture of error and passion, it cannot 
appear surprising that mankind should be the most sensibly af- 
tratod by such motives as were suited to tlieir imperfect nature. 

It washy the aid of these causes, exclusive zeal, the immediate ex- 
pectation of another world, the claim of miracles, tlie practice of 
rigid virtue, and the constitution of Uie primitive church, tliat 
Cliristianity spread itself with so much success in the Roman em- 
pire. To the first of these the Christians were indebted for their 
invincible valour, which disdained to capitulate with Uic enemy * 

whom they were resolved to vanquish. The three succeeding causes 
supplied titeir valour with the most formidable arms. The last of 
thes<‘ causes united their courage, directed their arms, and gave their 
eflorts that irresistible weight, which oven a small band of woU- 
trainiHl and intrepid volunteers has so often possessed over an un- 
disciplined multitude, ignorant of the subject, and careless of the 
event of tlie war. In the various religions of Polytheism, some wnitawor 
wandering fanatics of Egypt and Syria, who addressed themselves 
to the credulous superstition of the populace, were perhaps tlie 
only order of prk>sts (150) tliat derived their wlioie sup|)ort and cre- 
dit from their sacerdotal profession, and were very deeply atfected 
by a personal concern for the safety or prosperity of their tutelar 
deities. The ministers of Polytheism, both in Rome and in thepro- 
Tinecs, were, for the most part, men of a noble birth, and of an 
ailluent fortune, who received, as an honourable distinction, the 
cam of a celebrated temple, or of a public sacrifice, exhibited, very 
frcxiueutiy at their own expense, the sacred games (151), and with 
cold indifference performed the ancient rites, according to the laws 
and fashion of their country. As tliey wore engaged in the mdi- 
nary occupations of life, their zeal and devotion were seldom ani- 


(ISO) The arlt, the ■ttaseftf a»d the vieei of the priesuoflbe flyriu are t«ry hmMr* 

<H»)y dMcriM bj A p i il ei a a, m the e^hOi hook of his lUUeMrffaMu. 

, (til) The oCfice of Aaiarrh waa of tbii nature, and it m CrequcBUy Boolioued in ArUtidee, the 
IniCTi|iltoDi, die. It was annual and ^ectlve. Kone but the Taineft cKiieu could deal re the 
luMMur ; none but the nieal wealthy Mold an^rt the exptMe. 8e« is the Patvei AfoMol. to«. 
p. QUO. with bow much inrtiOareoce Philip the Aaiarch exacted himself in the nartyntom of Po- 
^carp. There were likewise Bilbyaiarcba, Lyciarcha, dfc. 




Ipialoli ad Ponaiun. See Dr. Cave, Hiet, Cave baa rather crabeUiAed Cypriaa'a !•» 
tiler. b.Lp. 67^6. gaafe.— H, 
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mated by a sense of interest, or by Ae habiU of an ecclesiastical 
character. Confined to their respective temples and cities, they 
remained without any connection of discipline or government; and 
whilst they acknowledged the supreme jurisdiction of the senate, of 
the college of ponUffs, and of the emperor, those civil magistrates 
contented themselves with the easy Usk of maintaining, in peace 
and dignity, the general worship of mankind. We have alr^dy 

e n how various, how loose, and how uncertain were the religious 
timenU of Polytheists. They were abandoned, almost without 
controul, to the natural workings of a superstitious fancy. The 
accidental circumstances of their life and situation determined the 
object as well as the degree of their devotion; and as long as their 
adoration was successively prostituted to a thousand deities, it was 
scarcely possible that their hearts could be susceptible of a very sin- 
cere or lively passion for any of them. 

Tho Wlien Christianity appeared in the world, even tlicse faint and 
imperfect impressions had lost much of tlieir original power. Hu- 
worW man reason, which by its unassisted strength is incapable of pOT— 
cciviiig the mysteries of faith, had already obtained an easy triumph 
over the folly of Paganism; and when Tertullian or Lactanliua 
employ their labours in exposing its falsehood and extravagance, 
they are obliged to transcribe the eloquence of Cicero or the wit of 
Lucian. The contagion of these sceptical writings had been dif- 
fused far beyond the number of their readers. The fashion of in- 
credulity was communicated from the philosopher to the man of 
pleasure or business, from the noble to the plebeian, and from the 
master to the menial slave who waited at his table, and who eagerly 
listened to the freedom of liis conversation. On public occasions 
the phil<»ophic part of mankind affected to treat with respect and 
decency tlie religious institutions of their country ; but their secret 
contempt penetrated through Uie thin and awkward disguise; and 
even the people, when they discovered that their deities were re- 
jected and derided by those whose rank or understanding tliey were 
accustomed to reverence, were filled with doubts and apprehensions 
concerning the truth of those doctrines, to which they had yielded 
the most implicit beUef. The decline of ancient prejudice expo^ 
a very numerous portion of human kind to the danger of a painful 
and comfortless situation. A state of scepticism and suspense may 
amuse a few inquisitive minds. But the practice of superstition is 
so congenial to the multitude, that if they are forcibly awaken^, 
they still regret the loss of their pleasing vision. Their love of the 
marvellous and supernatural, their curiosity with regard to future 
events, and Uieir strong propensity to extend their hopes and fears 
beyond the limits of the visible world, w ere the principal causes 
which favoured tlic establishment of Polytheism. So urgent.on the 
vulgar is the necessity of believing, that the fall of any system ot 
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mythology 'nill most probably be succeeded by the introduction of 
ionne other mode of superstition. Some deities of a more recent 
and fashionable cast might soon have occupied the deserted temples 
of Jupiter and Apollo, if, in the decisive moment, the wisdom of 
Providence had not interposed a genuine revelation, fitted to inspire 
the most rational esteem and conviction, whilst, at the same time, 
it was adorned with all that could attract the curiosity-, the wonder, 
and the veneration of the people. In their actual disposition, as 
many were almost disengaged from their artificial prejudices, but 
equally susceptible and desirous of a devout attachment, an object 
much less deserving would have been suflicient to fill the vacant 
place in their hearts, and to gratify the uncertain eagerness of their 
passions. Those who arc inclined to pursue this reflection, instead 
of viewing with astonishment the rapid progress of Christianity, will 
perhaps be surprised that its success was not still more rapid and 
still more universal. 

It hag been observed, with truth as well as propriety, that the u »di u the 
conquests of Rome prepared and facilitated those of Christianity. uCTo'Mhe 
In the second chapter of this work we have attempted to explain 
in what manner the most civilised provinces of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, were united under the dominion of one sovereign, and gra- 
dually connected by the most intimate ties of laws, of manners, 
and of language. The Jews of Palestine, who had fondly expected 
a temporal deliverer, gave so cold a reception to the miracles of the 
divine prophet, that it was found unnecessary to publish, or at least 
to preserve, any Hebrew gospel (152). The authentic histories of 
tlie actions of Christ were composed in the Greek language, at a 
considerable distance from Jerusafem, and after the Gentile converts 
were grown extremely numerous (153). As soon as those histories 

(1S3) Tbo modcre crilic* »ft* not ditpotctl lo believe what ihe (alhen almocl antDioKmtljr tsaert, 
that St. Vattbew cottipoaod a Hebrew gospel, of which only the Greek traDiUlioo U exual. It 
•ceoM, however, daogerout to rr]ect thrir toMiroooy.* 

(1S3J Under the reigns of IVero sod Domitito, sod in the cities of Alexandria, Antioch, Borne, 
and Ephesus. See Mill. Prolegomena ad Mov. TesUraent, and I>r. Lardner** fair anti eatenslve coW 
locuoa, vol. xv.f 


* Strong raasoDS appear to oonfirm ihia tasU> 
nony. Pipits, cootOmisorary of tbe Apostle St. 
John, laya positively that Matthew had vritt$n 

tha ditamrm of Jmut Chnt$ m Mebrrw, and 
that oach interprtlod thema* heeoulJ. This He- 
brew was the Syro-Chaldaic dialect, then in uso 
at JermalctD: Origen, Iren»u,^X«sebias. Je- 
rome, Epiphanios, contiroi this stalenent. Jems 
Christ preached himself In Svro-Cbaldaic, as ii 
proved by maoy words which he nsed, and which 
tbe Evangelists have taken tke pains to translate. 
St. Paul, addressing tbe Jews, twed the Mtte 
language : Acts ud. 3.; xxi. 40.; ixvL 14. The 
opinions of tome critics' prove nothing against 
SQch ondeniahle testimonies. Moreover their 
principal objection is, that SU Mallhcv quotes 
the Old Testament according to tho version of 
the text, whieb<U inaccurate; for of ten qtiota- 

IX. 


Uons, found in his Gospel, aoven aro evidently 
taken from tbe Hebrew text; tbe three others 
offer little that differ: moreover, the latter are 
not literal quotations. 81. Jerome says posi- 
tively, thsi, according to n copy which ha had 
seen in the library of Cstarea, the quotations 
were made In Hebrew (in Calal). More modern 
critics, among others Micltaelis, do not entertain 
a doubt on the subject. The Greek version ap- 
pears to have been made in the time of tto 
Apostles, ns St. Jerome and St. AugnsUna alSrm, 
perhaps by One of them. — * G. 

Among modern critics Dr. Hog has asserted 
the Greek original of SI. Matthew, Iml the general 
opinion of the most learned biblical writers suj^ 
ports the view of M. Gnliol. — M. 

i Tbit question has, it is well known, been 
roost daboralely discussed since tbe time of 
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were translated into Uie Latin tongue, they were perfectly intelli- 
gible to all the subjixts of Home, excepting only to the peasants of 
Syria and Egypt, for whose l»enelit particular versions wore aftee- 
wards made. The public highw ays, which had ben n constructed 
lor tlie use of the legions, opened- an easy passage-for the Cliristian 
missionaries from Uamasciis to Corinth, and from Italy to Uie eit- 
tremity of Spain or Britain ; nor did those spiritual conquerors en- 
counter any of the olistacles which usually retard or prevent the 
introduction of a foreign religion into a distant country. There is 
tlie strongest reason to believe, that before tlie reigns of Diocletian 
and Constantine, the faitli of Christ had been preached in every pro- 
Hiiioriai vince, and in all the great cities of the empire; but tlie foiindatioa 
of the several congregations, the numbers of the faithful who com- 
imi;. posed them, and tlieir proportion to the unbeiieving multitude, aro 
now buried in obscurity, or disguised by fiction and declamation. 
Such imperfect circumstances, however, as have reached our know- 
ledge concerning the increase of the Christian name in Asia and 
Gret'ce, in Egy-pi, in Italy, and in the Mest, we shall now proceed 
to relate, w itliout neglecting the real or imaginary acquisitions which 
lay heyond the frontiers of the Roman empire. 

I tbcEati. The rich provinces that extend from the Euphrates to the Ionian 
sea, were the principal theatre on which Uic apostle of the Gentiles 
displayed his zeal and piety. Tlie seeds of lliegos|>el, which he had 
scattered in a fertile soil, were diligently cultivated by his disciples; 
and it should seem that, during the two tirsl centuries, the most 
considerable body of Cliristians was ounlaiiied within those limits. 
Among the societWs which were instituteil in Syria, none wore more 
ancient or more illustrious than tliose of Damascus, of Berea or 
Aleppo, and of Antioch. The prophetic introduction of the A|>oca- 
lypse has described and immortalised the seven churches of ^Vsia ; 
Ephesus, Smyrna, Porgamus, Thyatira (15k), Sardes, Laodicea, and 
Philadelphia ; and their colonies were soon difluM^d over tliat popu- 
lous country. In a very early period, the islands of Cyprus and 
Crete, the provinces of Thrace and Macedonia, gave a favourable nv- 
ception to the new religion; and Christian republics were soon 
founded in the cities of Corintli, of Sparta, and of Atliens(155). 
The antiquity of the Greek and Asiatic cliufchcs allowed a sufGcient 
space of time for their increase and multiplication ; and even the 

(1S4J Tke (FpiptMiat ^ Bhtm. H.) dnpated ilMgraviMsM of ike ApoedtpM, b««- 

' ca«<e ike ekorch of Tkjratira w»$ ool vet founded. C|iii>baniu&, who allowt the (ad, oxtriMtHi 
frooi lk« diffioolu by tDf(etiiouUy auppotiug that ku Julm «toU‘ in tkc spirit of propkucy. 
SceAlxaazit, Disconrtcar rApocai>(>«p. 

(l&S) Tbe rpiaiiet of lirnatlui and Dionraiw (ap. Eoaeb. it. 23.) r>oiD( onl nuoy chnrckea in Anin 
ud Greece. . Thai of Alkens leeins to have been one of ibe least flourishing. 


Gibbon. Tbo Preface to tko Translaiioo of a Tory able fuikjaary of tkc Ttrioas llicorscn. 
Sdilcicnnackcrs Version of St. Luke conUioa — X. 
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swarm* of Cnoslics and olhcr heretics serve to display the flourisli- 
ing condition of the orthodox church, since the appellation of here- 
tics has always been applied to the less numerous party. To these % 

domestic testimonies we may add the confession, Uie complaints, 
and th«^ apprehensions of the Gentiles themselves. From tlie wri- 
tings of Lucian, a philosopher who had studied mankind, and who 
describes their manners in the most lively colours, we may learn, 
tliat, under the reign of Commodus, his native country of Pontus 
was lillod with Epicureans and CAri«tiatu(156}. Witliin fourscore 
years after the deatJi of Christ (157), the humane Pliny laments the 
magnitude of the evil which he vainly attempted to eradicate. In 
his very curious epistle to the emperor Trajan, ho afflnns, that the 
temples were almost deserted, that the sacred victims scarcely found 
any purchasers, and that the superstition had not Only infected tlio 
citi(s, but had even spread itself into the villages and the open coun- 
Iry of Pontus and Bithynia (158). 

without descending into a minute scrutiny of the expressions, or Tbachureii 
of the motives of those writers who either celebrate or lament the 
progress of Christianity in the East, it may in general bo observed, 
that none of them have left us any grounds from whence a just 
estimatu might be formed of the real numbers of the faithful in 
those provinces. One circumstance, however, has been fortunately 
preserved, w hich seems to cast a more distinct light on ttiis obscure 
but interesting subject. Under the reign of Theodosius, after Chris- 
tianity had enjoyed, during more than sixty years, the sunshine of 
Imperi.il favour, the ancient and illustrious church of Antioch con- * 
sisled of one hundml thousand (lersons, thrt'e thousand of whom 
were supported out of the public oblations (159). The splendour 
and dignity of the queen of the East, the acknow lodged populousness 
of Caesarea, Seleucia, and Alexandria, and the destruction of two 
hundred and flrty*l4ousand souls in the earthquake w hich atOicted * 
Antioch under the elder Justin (160), are so many convincing proofs 
Uiat the whole number of its inhabitants was not less than lialf a 
million, and that the Christians, however multiplied by zeal and ^ 


I 


(1S6) X4>ciui io Alrxatdro, e. ChriitlanitTf bowevf r, iBivt Wave bM>n vt*ry «Boi|ualW diOiiKtl 
9ttr PaDttn ; tlotra in tU«* ntMle of the third ceoluiy there «ere no aiore than acTeoicen Mirvert 
ia the px|etui\« dioceM of SooOMra. Sec M. do TiUeatooi, Mdaioire* Ceddaiau. Uxo.iv. p. 67$., 
from Basil tod Grefor; of Ntm, «ho were ihcmfotset otlivet of Cappadocia.* 

(1ST) Accordiag to the aodoita, Jeuu Christ suffered uder t^ cossitUkip of the two Co> 
miai, in the rear 79 of oor preeeal an. PUaj was tciii into Biihjaia (aocordiog to Pa(i) to the 
year 110. 

(1S6) Plio. Epitt. X.9T. 

(ISO) Chr^Mnlom. Opera, ton. tii. p. 666* llO. [edit. Sairil. ii. 472, S29.] 

(160) iohu MalaU, tom. ii. p. 144. He drawa ihe nne coadaiioa with regard to the populuoioMt 
of44otioch. 


* Gibbon ((W)(ot the coa^aakm of ibis story, M«ben nay have boea cboaeo to nagaify tb« 
that Gregory left ooly sevealeea beatbeas ia bis spiritoal fane of iba wouder^woritar . — M. 
diocese. The aatilbestt is suspicious, aad both 
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power, did not exceed a fifth part of that great city. How diOerent a 
proportion must we adopt when we compare the persecuted with the 
triumphant church, the West witli the East, remote yillages with 
populous towns, and countries recently converted to the faith with 
the place where the believers first received the appellation of Chris- 
tians 1 It must not, however, be dissembled, that, in another pas- 
sage, Chrysostom, to whom we arc indebted for this useful informa- 
tion, computes the multitude of the faithful as even superior to that 
of the Jews and Pagans (161). But the solution of this apparent 
difficulty is easy and obvious. The eloquent preacher draws a paral- 
lel between the civil and the ecclesiastical constitution of Antioch ; 
between the list of Christians who had acquired Heaven by baptism, 
and the list of citizens who had a right to share the public liberality. 
Slaves, strangers, and infants were comprised in the former ; they 
were exclude<l from the latter. 

The extensive commerce of Alexandria, and its proximity to Pa- 
lestine, gave an easy entrance to the new' religion. It w as at first 
embraced by great numbers of the Therapeutaj, or Essenians, of the 
lake Mareotis, a Jewish sect which had abated much of its reve- 
rence for the Mosaic ceremonies. The austere life of tlie Essenians, 
their fasts and excommunications, the community of goods, the 
love of adibacy, their zeal for martyrdom, and the warmth though 
not the pui+ty of their faith, already offered a very lively image of 
the primitive discipline (162). It was in the school of Alexandria 
that the Christian theology appears to have assumed a regular and 
scientifical form; and when Hadrian visited Egypt, he found a church 
composed of Jews and of Greeks, sufficiently imjiortant to attract 
tlic notice of that inquisitive prince (163). But the progress of 
Christianity was for a long time confined within the limits of a 
single city, which was itself a foreign colony, and till the close of 
the second century the predecessors of Demotrft^ were the only 
prelates of the Egyptian church. Threi' bishops were consecrated 
by the hands of Demetrius, and the number was increased to twenty 


(Ifil] Clirvfto«infn. torn. i. p. 592. I am imlrlilPil for llirgr pas^agMi, IhotiKh not for mj infereaco, 
to l!i'* Dr. Lanlnrt*. Cmlibllily of the History, vol. til. p. 870.* 

(162) Dasnago, Ilistoiiv (li>5 Jnift, 1. 2. c. 20, 21, 22, 23., lias ciaaiinr^il with tho most critical 
CtiracT till' ctinoas troatiso of Philo, which di'scribcs (ho TborapouUr. By proving that it was com* 
potod as early as the time of AugustM, Basnago has dt>monsiratod, in sfiite of Eutoldos {I. ii. c. IT.), 
an<l a crowd of motlcrii catholics, that the Thenpoutat wore uoilhor Clirisliaos nor monks. It still 
remains proliablo that they changed their name, preserved their manneu, adopted some new arti* 
cle« of faith, and gradaally Itecame the fathers of llie Egy ptian Ascetics. 

(163) See a leller of Iladrian in the Atigmtan llistory, p. 215. 


* the EtalemenU of Chrysostom with regard to the popolalion. Giblion has neglected to notice 
tho |«opuUtioD of Autiocb, whatever may be their the lirst passage, and has drawn his estimate of 
accuracy, are perfectly consistent. In one pas- the population of Antioch from other sources, 
sage he reckons the )Mipohtion at 200,000. In a The 8000 maintained by alms were widows aod 
second the Ckrislians at 100.000. In a third ho virgins alone. M. 
stairs that the Christians formed more than half 
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by his successor Heraclas (IM). The body of the natives, a people 
distinguished by a sullen inflexibility of<tmper (165], entertained 
the new doctrine with col^pess and reluctance ; and even in the 
time of Origen, it was rare to meet with an Egyptian who had sur- 
mounted his early prejudices in fayour of the sacred animals of his 
country (166). As soon, indeed, as Christianity ascended the 
throne, the zeal of those barbarians obeyed the prevailing impul- 
sion ; the cities of Egypt were Glled with bishops, and the deserts 
of Thebais swarmed with hermits. 

A perpetual stream of strangers and provincials flowed into the 
capacious bosom of Rome. Whatever was strange or odious, who- 
ever was guilty or suspected, might hope, in tlie obscurity of that 
immense capital, to elude the vigilance of the law. In such a various 
conflux of nations, every teacher, either of truth or of falsehood, 
every founder, whether of a virtuous or a criminal association, 
might easily multiply his disciples or accomplices. The Christians 
of Rome, at the time of tlie accidental persecution of Nero, are 
represented by Tacitus as already amounting to a very great multi- 
tude (167), and the language of that great historian is almost simi- 
lar to the style employed by Livy, when he relates tlie introduction 
and the suppr^sion of the ritps of Bacchus. After the Bacchanals 
had awakened the severity of the senate, it was likewise appre- 
hended that a very great muliitude, as it were another peopk, had 
been initiated into those abhorred mysteries. A moro careful in- 
quiry soon demonstrated, tliat the oflenders did not exceed seven 
thousand ; a number indeed sufficiently alarming, when considered 
as the object of public justice (168). It is with the same candid 
allowance that we should interpret the vague expressions of Taci- 
tus, and in a former instance of Pliny, when they exaggerate the 
crow ds o^ deluded fanatics who had forsakdn the established wor- 
ship of the gods. The church of Rome was undoubtedly the first 
and most populous of the empire ; and we are possessed of an au- 
thentic record which attests tlie state of religion in that city about 
the middle of the third century, and after a peace of thirty-eight 
years. The clergy, at that time, consisted of a bishop, forty-six 
presbyters, seven deacons, as many sub-deacons, forty-two aco- 
lythes, and fifty readers, exorcists, and porters. The number of 
widows, of the infirm, and of the poor, who were maintained by 

(164} For the sticcoMioo of AloxaDtlrian bbbofiA, oonkalt Renandot's Hiitonf, p. 24^ &c. Tliii 
ourtoa* fad i« prciervod by tbe palriareU Cotycbiitt (Aonal. toin. i. p. $}4. Yen. Pocock), and its 
internat ev idence uoidd alone lie a rafTick-Dl answer to all the objections which BUhop Pearson hat 
urgisJ in ibo Vindicia> l^natiaouL 

(166) Ammian. MaroeUiii. xiii. 10. 

(166) Origen contra Cdsum, 1. i. p. 40. 

(167) Ingens muUitudo is the espresdoo of Tacitoa, xt. 44. 

(166) T. Liv. mix. 13. L5, 16^ 17. Nothing could exceed tbc horror and consternation of the 
senate on the discovery of the BaochanaliaDi, wboM depravity ia defcribed^ and perhaps exag- 
gerated, bj Livy. 
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the oblations of the faithful, amounted to fifteen hundred (169). 
From reason, as well as from the analogy of Antioch, we may ven- 
ture to estimate the Christians of Rome at about fifty thousand. 
The pojuilousness of that great capital cannot perhaps be exactly 
ascertained ; but the most modest calculation will not surely reduce 
it lower than a million of inhabitants, of whom the Christians might 
constitute at the most a twentieth part (170). 

Th(.‘ western provincials appeared to have derived the knowledge 
of Christianity from the same source which had diffused among 
them the language, the sentiments, and the manners of Rome. In 
this more imjiortant circumstance, Africa, as well as Gaul, was gra- 
dually fashioned to the imitation of thocapital. Yet notwithstanding 
tlio many favourable occasions which might invite the Roman mis- 
sionaries to visit their- Latin provinces, it was late before they 
passed either the sea or the Alps (171) ; nor can we discover in 
those great countries any assured traces either of faith or of perse- 
cution that ascend higher than the reign of the Antonines (172). 
.T-hc slow progress of the gospel in the cold climate of Gaul, was 
extremely different from the eagerness with which it seems to have 
been received on the burning sands of Africa. The African Chris- 
tians soon formed one of the principal members of the primitive 
church. The practice introduced into that province, of appointing 
bishops to the most inconsiderable towns, and very frequently to 
the most obscure villages, contributed to multiply the splendour 
and importance of their religious societies, which during the course 
of tfie third century were animatal by the zeal of Tertullian, di- 
rected by the abilitie.s of Cyprian, and adorned by the eloquence of 
Lactantius. But if, on the contrary, we turn our eyes towards 
Gaul, we must content ourselves with discovering, in the time of 
Marcus Antoninus, thd feeble and united congregations of Lyons 
and Vienna; and even as late as the reign of Decius, we are assured, 
that in a few cities only, Arles, ISarbonne, Thoulouse, Limoges, 
Clermont, Tours, and Paris, some scattered churches were sup- 
ported by the devotion of a small number of Christians (173). Si- 

(169) Ettsflnf*. I. \i, r. 43. Tint Latin tnu&lalor (M. dc Valois] has lliouglit pn*|wr lo mlure tlip 
miiulHT of |vr»>!>\tcr« i<» roMY^fonr. 

(ITU) liiti |>rojwiriioD of Uu- (ircsLilcri and of tliA (wor, to the rost of (ho people, Ytas originally 
fixrti by Kamel (Travi'li into ItalVfp. iG8.]«and Uapprovt'd by Hoylo (vol, ii. p. iSi.j. Tin*)- wwo 
boili.noac<|nainted Yviib tbc paMdge of Chrytoitom, which ConverU ibctr conjortan* almm>l into 
a lad. 

(171 j Soriiu iraDt Alpe», roligiono Df'i suAcepU. Sulpiciu* S<*ror«*, I. li. The.v wore the colc- 
hralevl martyrs of Lyons. Soo BtM>*liiiis, x. i. Tillwnonl, Horn. Ecrl»^ia«l. tom. I!, p. 316. Ac- 
coi'diti'.; lo Ihr DonaiiM-*, whoso assertion U confirrood hy thn tacit ackoowlodgntmt of Au(^n<lin, 
Africa was tlu* laat of the provinces which rrcein.il the ;;ospcl. TiilemnDt, Mem. Ecdtfsiast. tom. i. 
p. 7a4. 

(ITi) Turn primum iulr® Gallias marljTia visa. Snip. Sev«TJ«, I. II. ‘^ ilh regard to Africa. 
KC Torlulliau a«l Siapularo, c. 3. It is imagitxil that the Scyltiian martyrs wrn* the tirst (.\i.-ta 
SiuaTa Ruinaii. p. 34.]. One of the a«lTrrsaries of Apuleius sccios to have been a Christiau. 
Apolog.p. 496, 4P7. edit. D'lpbin. 

(173) Raw in aliqnihos civitatihns troclesia’. panronim Christianorotn dovotlonc, restrrgrrcnl. 
Acta Sincs-ra, p. I3(i. Gregory ol Totirs, 1. i. c. ’i6. Moslieim, p. ‘i07. 449. There is some reason 
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leoce is indeed very consistent mth devotion ; but 93 it is seldom 
compatible with zeal, we may perceive and lament the languid state 
of Christianity in those provinces which had exchanged the Celtic 
{or the Latin .tongue, since they did not, during the three tirst cen- 
turies, give birtli to a single ecclesiastical writer. From Gaul, 
which claimed a just pre-eminence of learning and authority over 
all tlie countries on this side of tlie Alps, the light of the gospel was 
more faintly reflocted on the remote provinces of Spain and Britain ; 
and if we may creilit tlie vehement assertions of Tertullian, they 
had already received the lirst rays of faith, when he addressed his 
apology to the magistrates of the emperor Severus (17-'i’). But the 
obscure and ini|K>rfect origin of the western churches of Euro|>e has 
been so negligently recorded, that if we would relate the time and 
manner of their foundatiiEi, we must supply the silence of anti- 
quity by those legends w hich avarice or su|>ecstiliou lung afterwards 
dictated to the monks in the lazy gloom of tlieir convents (173). Of 
these holy romances, Uiat of the apostle St. James can alone, by its 
singular extravagance, deserve to bo mentioned. From a |>eaceful 
fisherman of the lake of Geiincsarelli, he was transformed into a 
valorous kniglit, who cliargod at the head of Ute Spanish chivalry 
in llieir battles against the iMoors. Tlie gravest historians have 
celebrated his exploits ; the miraculous shrine of Coropostella dis- 
played his power ; and the sword of a military order, assisted by 
the terrors of the Inquisition, was sufficient to remove every objec- 
tion of profane criticism (176). 

The prepress of Christianity was not confined to tlie Roman em- BeroBdiXa 
pire; and according to the primitive fatliers, who interpret facts by 
prophecy, tho new religion, within a century after the death of its 
Divine author, liad already visited every part of the globe. “ There 
“ exists not,” says Justin Martyr, “ a people, w hellier Greek or 
“ Barbarian, or any other race of men, by whatsoever appellation 
“ or manners they may bo distinguished, iiowever ignorant of arts 
“ or agriculture, whetlier they dwell under tents, or wander about 
“ in covered waggons, aiuuiig whom prayers are not ulTered up in 
" the name of a crucified Jesus to the Father and Creator of all 
“ tilings (177).” But this splendid exaggeration, wliich evep at 

to believe lliat, io Ihe bogioDing of Uic fourUi century, the extensive dioceses of Liege, of Tmres, 
and of Cologne, couipuMai a itinglc bi»lH>|>rK', m hich had bei-u \or) roccuUy founded. Seu Memoiros 
dc Ttllcaiuut, loiu. pari i. p. 43. 4l t. 

(174) The date of TeriuUiao's Ap<»log)' U tixod, io a diMiTtatioo of Mosheint, Ui the year 198. 

(17&I In iho bfleeulh ceulury, tberu ueiu lew who had I'llhcr iDciinalioti orcourago to (|uestiuo, 
whether Joseph of Arimatlica founiUtl tiie luonaalorv of Gla»U;uhury, and whether Dioo^siu^ the 
Ar«o|»agil<' prefcrriHl the re»idenctf of Pans to that of Athens. 

(176) The stupendous xnetaroorphoiti wr« performetl in the ninth century. See Mariana 
(Hiftl. Ilispao. 1. vii. c. 13. lom. i. p. 26a. ««iil. Hag. Coat. 1733], who, in every ^eose, inti> 

UUm Livy, aud ihe houc^ detecliou of the legend of St. James by Dr. Geddes, MisceUauie*, 
vol. it. p. 221 . 

(177) Justin .Martyr, Dialog, cum Trvphou. p. 3il. Ircuosus ad>. Uxret. 1. 1. c. 10. Tertulliaa 
adv. Jud. c. 1. Sue Moshuim, p. 203. 
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present it woul^ be extremely difficult to reconcile vith the reel 
state of mankind, can be considered only as the rash sally of a de- 
vout but careless writer, the measure of whose belief was rotated 
by that of his wishes. But neither the belief, nor tlie widies of 
the fathers, can alter the truth of history. It will still remain an 
undoubted fact, tiiat the barbarians of Scythia and Germany, who 
afterwards subverted the Roman monarchy, were involved in the 
darkness of paganism; and that even the conversion of Iberia, of 
Armenia, or of iEthiopia, was not attempted with any degree of 
success till the sceptre was in the hands of an orthodox era- 
peror(178). Before that thne, the various accidents of war and 
commerce might indeed diffuse an imperfect knowledge of the gospel 
among the tribes of Caledonia (179}, and among tho borderers of 
the Rhine, the Danube, and the Euphratts08O). Beyond the last- 
mentioned river, Edessa was distinguished by a firm and early ad- 
herence to the faith (181). From Edessa the principles of Christi- 
anity were easily introduced into the Greek and Syrian cities which 
obeyed the successors of Artaxerxes; but they do not appear to 
have made any deep impression on the minds of the Persians, whose 
religions system, by the labours of a welt-disciplined order of priests, 
had been construct^ with much more art and solidity than the un- 
certain mythology of Greece and Rome (182). 

Geiinai From ftis impartial thon^ imperfect survey of the progress of 
Christianity, it may perhaps seem probable, that the numb^ of its 
and PtguM. proselytes Aus been excessively magnified by fear on the one side, 
and by on the other. According to the irreproachable 

testimonjHRpliM (183), the proportion of the faithful was yerf 

' ic. . 

(ITS) Stt the fonnh cenlvry of loshcim't Riftory of tbe Churcb. Httoy, tboiigli v«ry eoabned 
ctrcomttAnccft, fUat relate to (be convenioo of Iberia and Ariueoia, maj fouud in Mote* of Cbo- 
fpoc, I. ii. 0 . 78 — 89.* • 

(179) Aeoorxlifig to Tortalitao, tbe Chritlian failb bad pettdraled into parti of Britaia inaccf 

liblc to tbo R^man aroii. About a centon aftiTward*, tbe son of Fiogal, is saij to bare 

diipated, in bit ettreinc old age, wilb one of tbe foreign mimiooniiet, aod ibe diipota it Mill CAtant, 
in verae, and in the Eric language. Sec Hr. Maepbertou's Oiatcrtaiioii on ibe Aotiquily of Os* 
aianV Poems, p. 10. 

(180) Ttic Gotht, who miged Asia in the reign of Gallienna, carried away great nnmben of osp* 
tives; Mine of whom were Cbristtant, and becano missionariut. See TiUomoot, Memoirei Eod^ 
liast. torn. iv. p. 44. 

(181) Tbe legend of Abgarnt, (abttloot as U U, affordi a deeitite proof, (bat maiiT yrarf before 
EoMbiut wrote hit historr, tbe greatcM part of tbe iobabiianu of EdetM had embraced ChriiUanitj. 
Their rival*, the citixcos of Carrluc, adberexl, on tbo cotitrary, to the cauto of Paganiioi, as late at 
tbe tilth oentary. 

(167} According to Bardenanet (ap. Entcb. Prepar. Eyangel.), there were Moie Chiiitiant ia 
Persia before tbe end of tbe tecood century. In tbe time of Constantine (tee bit Spittle to Sapor, 
Vit. I. iv. c. 13.) they conpoted n flonhshing rburrh. Connult Bcattsobre, lUM. Griitqae da HmI^ 
chiuime, torn. i. p. 180.. and the Bibliotheca Orientalit of.^tscmaot. 

(183] Origen eeulra Celsrnn, I. viii. p. 474. 


* Vont. SI. Hartio Has tbown that Armenia nia** frona the tevt of fhturo ediliont (Tindica* 
was the first notion that embraced Christiaoity. tiou. Works, iv. S77.). Ue was Intlorly taunted 
Hs^moirrt nr I’Annenie, vd. i. p. 306. and Hotel Iw Ponoo for negiceliog or declining 10 fulfil Hil 
to 1.0 Bean. Gibbon, indeesl, had exprested.bia promise. Prelbon to Letter* to Tnvls. — M. 
intention of withdrawing the words Arme> 
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inconsiderable, when compared with the multitude of an unbeliev- 
ing world ; but, as we are left without any distinct information, it 
is impossible to determine, and it is difCcult even to conjecture, the 
real uumben^f the primitive Christians. The most favourable cal- 
culation, hcnpHt .that can be deduced from the examples of Antioch 
and of Roii^irill not permit us to imagine that more than a 
tweatieth paatef the subjects of the empire had enlisted themselves 
under the banner of the cross before the important conversion of 
Constantine. But their habits of faith, of zeal, and of union, seemed 
to multiply their numbers; and the same causes which contributed 
to thrir future increase, served to render their actual strength more 
apparent and more formidable. 

Such is the constitution of civil society, that whilst a few persons wsMSet um 
are distinguished by riches, by hongurs, and by knowledge, the 
body of the people is condemned to obscurity, ignorance, and po«- . 11 ^” 
verty. The Christian religion, which addressed itself to the whole 
human race, must consequently collect a far greater number of pro- 
selytes from the lower than from the superior ranks of life. This 
innocent and natural circumstance has been improved into a very 
odious imputation, which seems to be less strenuously denied by 
the apolo^sts, than it is urged by the adversaries, of the faith ; that 
the new sect of Christians was almost entirely composed of the dregs 
of the populace, of peasants and mechanics, of boys and women, 
of b^^s and slaves, the last of wliom might sometimes introduce 
the missionaries into the rich and noble families to which they be- 
longed. These obscure teachers (such was the charge of malice 
and inGdelity) are as mute in public as they are lo(|uacious and 
dogmatical in private. Whilst they cautiously avoid the dangerous 
encounter of philosophers, they mingle with the rude and illiterate 
■ crowd, and insinuate themselves into those minds, whom their age, 
their sex, or their education, has the best disposed to receive the 
impression of superstitious terrors (18k). 

This unfavourable picture, though not devoid of a faint resem- some 
blance, betrays, by its dark colouring and distorted features, the 
pencil of an enemy. As the humble faith of Christ diffused itself 
through the world, it was embraced by several persons who derived 
some consequence from the advantages of nature or fortune. Ari- 
stides, who presented an eloquent apology to the emperor Hadrian, 
was an Atlienian philosopher (185). Justin Martyr had sought di- 
vine knowledge in the schools of Zeno, of Aristotle, of Pythagoras, 
and of Plato, before he fortunately was accosted by the old roan, or 
rather the angel, who turned his attention to the study of the 


(1S4] Miftuciiis F«Ux, c- 1. willi Woweriu’s Cdm ap. Origeo, 1. Ui. p. IM. 142, luliu 
ap. Cyril. 1. vi. p. a06. cdlu Spuilitim. 

(US) Etticb. Bin. Eccle*. hr. S. Hi«rOByn. Epiat, 
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Jewish prophets (18<5). Clemens of Alexandria had acquired mnch 
various reading in the Greek, and Tertullian in the Latin, language. 
Julius Africanus and Origen possessed a very considerable share of 
the learning of their times ; and although the style of Cyprian is 
very different from that of Lactantius, we might almost discover 
that both those writers had been public teachers of rhetoric. Even 
the study of philosophy was at length introduced among the Chris- 
tians, but it was not always productive of the most salutary effects; 
knowledge was as often the parent of heresy as of devotion, and 
the description which was designed for the followers of Artemon, 
may, with equal pro|(riely, be applied to the various sects that re- 
sisM the successors of the apostles. “ They presume to alter the 
“ holy scriptures, to abandon the ancient rule of faith, and to form 
“ their opinions according tp the subtile precepts of logic. 'The 
» “ science of the church is neglechd for the study of geometry, and 

“ they lose sight of Heaven while they are employed in measnring 
the earth. Euclid is perpetually in their hands. Aristotle and 
“ Theophrastus are tlie objects of their admiration ; and they express 
“ an uncommon nwcrence for the works of Galen. Their errors 
“ are derived from the abuse of the arts and sciences of the infidels, 
“ and they corrupt tlie simplicity of the gospel by the refinements 
“ of human reason (187).” 

Willi Kgird Nor can it be affirmed with truth, that the advantages of birth 
**fw5^'* «nd fortune were always separated from the profession of Chris- 
tianity. Several Uoman ritizens were brought before the tribunal 
of Pliny, and he soon discovered, Uiat a great number of persons of 
ttery order of men in EiUiynia had deserted Uw religion of Uieir 
ancestors (188). His unsuspected testimony may, in this instance, 
obtain more credit than the bold challenge of Tertullian, when he 
addresses himself to the fears as well as to the humanity of the pro-' 
consul of Africa, by assuring him, that if he persists in his cruel in- 
tentions, he must decimate Carthage, and that he will find among 
the guilty many persons of his own rank, senators and matrons of 
' noblest extraction, and the friends or relations of his most intimate 

friends (189). It appears, however, that about forty years af- 
terwards the emperor Valerian was persuaded of the truth of this 


(186) TltP story is prettily told in Justin's Dialogues. Tilleroont (Mem. Eccleviast. tom. ii. p. 331.), 
who relates it after kirn, is sure that the nt«l mau was a disttoisetl ao|(el. 

(187) Eusebius, T. 28. It may be boiMvl, tbat none, escepl ibo brrelies, gate occasioti to tbi> 
compl.iint of Celsas (ap. Origen, I. ii. p. 77.]. that tbc Cbrisitans were |)critctually cotrccliog end 
Altering their Gospels.^ 

(188) iMto. Episl. X. 97. Furrunl alii^sunilis ameutis', utos Rouaui Multi cnim oauitA 

Stalls, omnw orJinis, iitriusquesetus, ctiam vocantur in periculum et tocabnntur. 

(189) Tertullian ad Scapubm. Yet c\cd bis rhclonc rises no bigbor than to claim a lenlb part 
of Carthage. 


* Origen slates in reply, that he knows of Done nites, the Valentiiiians, and perhaps some lot- 
who bad altered theGos|H.'ls except the HarcM^ lowen of LucaAus . — iL 
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a*«ertion, since in one of his rescripts ho evidently snpposes, that 
senators, Roman knights, and ladies of ({uality, were engaged in 
the Christian sect(190). The church still continued to increase its 
outward splendour as it lost its internal purity ; and, in the reign of 
Diocletian, the palace, the courts of justice, and even the army, 
concealed a multitude of Christians, who endeavoured to reconcile 
Uie interests of the present, with those of a future, life. 

And yet these exceptions aro cither too few in number, or too 
recent in time, entirety to remove the imputation of ignorance and 
obscurity which has b^n so arrogantly cast on the first proselytes 
of Christianity.* Instead of employing in our defence the fictions 
of later ages, it will be more prudent to convert the occasion of 
scandal into a subject of edification. Our serious thoughts will 
suggirst to us, that the apostles themselves were chosen by Provi- 
dence among the lishermen of Galilee, and that the lower we depress 
the teni|)oral condition of the first Christians, the more reason we 
shall find to admire their merit and success. It is incumbent on us 
diligently to remember, that the kingdom of heaven was promised 
to tho poor in spirit, and that minds afflicted by calamity and the 
contempt of mankind, cht'erfiilly listen to the divine promise of fu- 
ture happiness ; while, on the contrary, the fortunate arc satisfied 
with the possession of this world ; and the wise abii.se in doubt and 
dispute their vain superiority of reason and knowledge. 

We stand in need of such reflections to comfort us for the loss 
of some illustrious characters, wfiich in our eyes might have seemed 
the most worthy of the heavenly present. The names of Seneca, 
of tlw elder and the younger Pliny, of Tacitus, of Plutarch, of Ga- 
len, of tlie slave Kpictetus, and of the emperor Marcus Antoninus, 
adorn the age in which tliey flourished, and exalt the dignity of hu- 
man nature. They filled with glory their respective stations, cither 
in active or contemplative life : their excellent understandings were 
improved by study ; philosophy had purified their minds from tlie 
pivjudiccs of tlie popular sniierstition ; and their days weni spent 
in the pursuit of truth and the practice of virtue. Yet all tliose 
sages (it is no less an object of surprise than of concern) overlooked 
or rejected the perfection of tlie Christian system. Their language 
or their silence c(|ually discover their contempt for, the growing 
sect, which in tlicir time had dilTuscd itself over the Roman empire. 

(t90) CypritQ. Epi«l. 79. 


* Thu inminp|pt« eoamorattot) ought to bo 
iocroased by tlii* oatn<*5 of sercral Pagaos con- 
Torteti at ihi* dawn of Cbrislianity, aod «bo$*; 
coBtonioD %^r>akooa tbe reproach which the bU« 
lorian appnira to tapport. Such arc, tho Prt^ 
conaiit Sergios Paolus, cooTortod at Paphos 
(Arts xlii. 7 — iT.) ; DioaysitN, mmhor of lh« 
Areopagus, coDverted, with srseral others, at 


Atliros (Arts xvit. 34.]; scscnl persons at tlir 
court of Nero (Pbilip. iv. ‘i-i.) ; Eraatus, rcconrr 
at Corinth (Rom. xsi. 23.}; «omc Asiarcb* (Acts 
xix.3l.). As to the philosofibrrs, wc may add 
Tatian, Atbreagoras, Tbcophilus of Antioch, lie* 
grsippus, Mrlilo, Miltiadrs, PanUrnos, Ammo* 
nius, dfc.f all dUlinguishcd for tbeir grnias and 
IcamiDg. — G. 
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Those among them who condescend to mention tte Cbrh^uu9% 
consider them only as obstinate and perverse enthusiasts, who 
exacted an implicit submission to tiieir mysterious doctrines, withr 
out being able to produce a single argument Uiat could cn^i^ the 
attention of men of sense and learning (191). t 

It is at least doubtful whether any of these philosophers peru^ 
ptopbeej, apologies* which the primitive Christians repeatedly published 
in bdialf of themselves and of their religion; but it is muidi to be 
lamented that such a cause was not defend by abler advocates. 
They expose with superfluous wit and eloquence the. extravagance 
of PolyUieism. They interest opr compassion by displaying the 
innocence and sulTering.s of their injured brctliren. But when they 
would demonstrate the divine origin of Christianity, they insirt 
much more strongly on the |iredictions which announced, than on 
the miracles which accompanied, the appearance of the Mt^ah. 
Their favourite argument miglit serve to edify a Christian or to 
convert a Jew, since botli the one and the oilier acknowledge the 
authority of those propliecies, and botli are obliged, with devout 
reverence, to search for their sense and their accomplishment.. But 
this mode of I'ersnasioa loses much of its weight and influence, 
when it is aildressed to tliose who neither understand nor respect 
the Mosaic dispensation and the prophetic style (192). In the un- 
skilful hands of Justin and of the succeeding apologists, the sublime 
meaning of the Hebrew oracles evaporates in distant types, aflected 
conceits, and cold allegories ; and even their authenticity was ren- 
dered suspicious to au unenlightened (ienlile, by the mixture of 
pious forgeries, which, under the names of Orpheus, Hermes, and 
the Sibyls (193), were obtruded on him as .of equal value with die 


(I9l] Dr. LarJner, in liis first and soootiU volumes of JewUh and Cbristian testimooics, coliccu 
and lUoatratos those of Pliny Ihc younKn*, orTactUis, of Oalco, of Marcus Aotooious, and perhaps 
of Epictetus {for it it doubtful whether that philosopher oieaat to speak of the Christians). The new 
sect it totally unnoticed by Seneca, the elder Pliny, and Plutarch. 

(199) If the famous prophecy of the Sevonty Weeks had been alleged to a Roman philosopher, 
would he not have replM in the words of Cioere, Quas Undent isu angnmiio est, annoruni 
** pntiusi|uam aut mensium aul dieram?** De Dlvioaiione, H. 30. Observe with what irreverence 
ludan (in Alexnodro, c. t3.| and his friend CeUus ap. Origen (I. vU. p. 377.) express thomselTef 
concerning the Hebrew pro|«heU. 

(193) The philo^pbm, who derid^^l the more aiieir^nt pre<lirlions of the Siby ls, would easily haTO 
detected the Jewish and Christian forgeries, which have been so triumphantly qnotoil by the fathers, 
from Justin Martyr to Lactantiut. When the Sibylline verses had perfomned their appoioiod task, 
they, like the sy«t^ of the millcniuni, were quietly laid aside. The Christian Sibyl bad uoluckilj 
the min of Rome for the year I9S, A. D. C. M8. 


Tho emperors Hadrian, Antoninus, dfc. read 
with astonishment the apologies of Justin MartyT, 
of Arislides, of Mclito, die. (See St. Hieron. ad 
mag. omt. Orosins, hriii. c. 13.). Eusebius nys 
expressly, titat the cause of Cbrislinoily was de- 
fended before the senate, in a very elegant 
discourse, by Apollonius the Martyr. I]o).X3i 
iiwapw; IjuTtvcavTo; toO ^txCi^Tou, xaJ 
loyov ttvT^y swj tnj ov 7 x).i 7 Tov 


alrtfiaavTOf, ley KSToTryiv ww<p t^otprvpcc 

cm wotvTmv vrapaT^wv a-iroloy taty* 

— C. 

Gibbon, in his severer spirit of criticism, nay 
have qoesiioucd the authority of Jerome and 
Eusebius. There are some difCculties about 
Apollonius, which Heinichen (note in loc. Bo* 
lebii) would solve, by supposing him to have 
been, as Jerome states, a senator. — M. 
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genuine inspirations of Heaven. Tlic adoption of fraud and so- 
phistry in the defence of revelation too often reminds us of the in- 
judicious conduct of those poets who load their invulnerable heroes 
with a useless weight of cumbersome and brittle armour. 

But how shall we excuse the supine inattention of the Pagan and 
philosophic world, to those evidences which were presented by the 
hand of Omnipotence, not to their reason, but to their senses ? 
During the age of Christ, of his apostles, and of their first disciples, 
the doctrine which they preached was confirmed by innumerable 
prodigies. The lame A'aHicd, the blind saw, the sick were healed, 
the dead were raised, daimons were expelled, and the laws of Na- 
ture were fre<juently suspended for the benefit of the church. But 
the sages of Greece and Rome turned aside from the awful spec- 
tacle, and pursuing the ordinary occupations of life and study, ap- 
peared unconscious of any alterations in the moral or physical 
government of the world. Under the reign of Tiberius, the whole 
earth (!!)■'»), or at least a celebrated province of the Roman em- 
pire (195), was involved in a prajternatural darkness of three hours. 
Even this miraculous event, which ought to have excited the won- 
der, the curiosity, and the devotion of mankind, passed without 
notice in an age of science and history (190). It happened during 
the lifetime of Seneca and the elder Pliny, who must have expe- 
rienced the immediate elTects, or received the earliest intelligence 
of the prodigy. Each of these philosophers, in alaborious work, has 

fl94) The fathen, at are tlrown oat In battle array by Dem Calmel (Disaertatloni tur la 
BiUe, Irnn. iii. p. S9S — ^ cover the nhole earth with tlarknoaSf in which they arc fol* 
lowetl by most of the modems. 

{I9S) Origen a<l Matib. c. 77., and a few modem critics, Bm, L« Clcrc, Lardoer, &c., arc de- 
sirous of confining it to the land of Jndoa. 

(196) The celebrated pai^o of Pblegon is now wisely abaudonod. When Tertollian a.uures 
the Pagans, that the mootinn of the prosligy is found in Arcaiiis (not Arebivis] vestris [see hii 
Apology, c. 31.], he probably appeals to tbe Sibylline verses, which relate it exactly in the words 
of ibo Gospel.* 


* According to some learned ibeologlaM, a 
misuodcnlaniling of the text in the Gospel has 
given rise to this mistake, which has employed 
and wearied so many laborions eommentators, 
thongb Origen had already taken the paint to 
prcinfomi them. The expression ncoTOf 
vsTo, does not mean, they aaserl, an ecli|i«e^bot 
any kind of obaenritv occattoned in the aUno- 
tp^e. whether by ciouda or any other eaoae. 
As this obscuration of the son rarely took place 
in Palestine, where in the middle of April the 
•ky was osnallv clear, it aeumed, in the eyes of 
the Jews aaii Chri«liaDS, in importance con> 
Ibnnable to the received notion, that the inn 
concealed at midday was a sinister presage. Sec 
Amos viii. 9, 10. The word okoto; is often 
taken in ibis sense by contemporary writers: 
the Apocalvpse says, sthovtitOv) o the 

son was concealexi, when speaking of an oham- 
ratien caused by smoke and dust. (Revel, ix. 3.). 
Xorcoser, the Hebrew word opM, which in 


the LXX. answers to the Greek vxoto;, signi- 
fies any darkness; and the RvangelisU, who have 
modellrd the sense of their expressions by those 
of the LXX., mnst have taken it in the same lati- 
lade. This darkening of the sky usoally precedes 
esarUi({iiakcs (Matt, xxvii. 51.]. Tbo llenlben au- 
thors hirnish us a onmher of examples, of which 
a miraculous explanation was given at the time. 
Sec Ovtd. li. V. 33. I. xv. v. 785. Pliny, Hist. 
Kat. I. ii. c. SO. Wetsleln has collectexi all these 
examples In hia edition of the New testament. 

We neeil not, then, be aslooished at tbe Si- 
lence of the Pagan authors concerning a pheno- 
menon which did not extend beyond Jemsalem, 
and whidi might have nothing contrary to the 
laws of nature; although the Cbrisiians and the 
Jews may have regarded it at a sinister presage. 
See llchaelis. Rotes on New Testament, v. I. 
p. 390. Patilus, Commentary on New Testament, 
iii. p. 760.— G. 
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recorded all the great phenomena of Nature, earthquakes, meteors, 
comets, and eclipses, which his indefatigable curiosity could col- 
lect (197). Both the one and the other have omitted to mention the 
greatest phenomenon to w hich the mortal eye has been witness since 
the creation of the globe. A distinct chapter of Pliny (198) is de- 
signed for eclipses of an extraordinary nature and unusual dura- 
tion ; but he contents himself with describing the singular defect of 
light which followed the murder of Caesar, when, during the great- 
est part of a year, the orb of the sun appeared pale and without 
splendour. This season of obscurity, which’cannot surely be com- 
pared witli the praeternatural darkness of the Passion, had l>een al- 
ready celoltrated by most of the poets (199) and historians of that 
memorable age (200). 


CHAPTER XVI.* 

The Conduct of the Honuiii GoTernioem towards the CbriaUails, fron the Bcign of Kero 
to that of Constantine. 


CbriitiMtitT 
poi>ccuUrd By 
ihr Rocaan 
ftoperore. 


If wo seriously consider the purity of the Christian religion, the 
sanctity of its moral prt'cepts, and the innocent as W'ell as austere 
lives of the greater number of those who during the first ages em- 
braced the faith of the gospel, we should naturally suppose, that 
so benevolent a doctrine w ould have been received witli due reve- 
rence, even by the unbelieving world ; that the learned and the po- 
lite, however they might deride the miracles, w ould have esteemed 
the virtues, of the new sect; and that the magistrates, instead of 


(197) Seneca Qra^i. Natnr. I. i. 15. ti. 1. vH. 17. Plin. Risl. Naiur.K ii. 
jfOft) Plio.Hist. Natnr. ii. 30. 

(199) Virgi). Gct^ic. i. 460. Tibullus, i. i. Elog. 75. (KhJ MeiaaMqili.xv.T83. Lacao. 
Pbartal. i. S40. Tbc last nf llu'sc pot'U |ilaces this |>rodigy briore the dvit war. 

(200| a [lublic epitllc nf M. Anloev in AoUqoit. xiv. 12. Pinlarcb in Cavar. p. 471. 

Bi ll. Civil. 1. iv. l)ioo Cassius, U xlv. p. 431. JnlsuaObapyieat, Cs 408. His little ueatiae 
if ao abstract of Livy’s prodigies. 


* The sixti'pnih chapter lcaDDOthelprondiicr> 
ing as a very ingenimis and spocious. but very 
disgraceful l•xtenualioo of ibo crnellies iierpclra- 
ted by the Rotnan magislraief against the Chris- 
tiaus. ]| Is wrilten in the most contemptibly 
ficliotu spirit of prejmlice agaiustthc sufTeren; it 
if unworthy of a pbilo«ophcr and of a roan of 
bunanilv. Let ibr narrative of Cyprian^ death 
be eiatnined. He had to relate the murder of an 
innocent man of advanced ago, and in a slalion 
deemed venerable by a conviderabic body of the 
provineiaU of Africa, put to death borauM he 
refuted to sacrifice to Jnpiter. Inttead of point- 
ing the indlgnalioD of poaterity agtinst such an 


atroeionsacl of tyTxnny, hcdwcUt, wilhvtsiMtt 
ait, oo the amall circumfUimca of decorum and 
politeneaa which attended lhwmanler,aod which 
be rflatee with as much parade as if they were 
the mast important poriicalart of the event. 

Dr. Aobertaon has been the siifaiect of mnefa 
blame for hit real or auppofod lenity towards the 
Spanish murdererf and tyranta in America. That 
the aixleenlh chapter of Hr. Q. did not oxcile the 
same or greater liiaapprobattoD, U a proof of tho 
naphilofophical tad indeed fanatical animosity 
agaioit Chriatiaaily, which was to prevaliMit 
ring the Utter part of the aevcntecath ocotury. 
Haehamoah ; ae« p. 944, 243. 
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persecuting, would have protected an order of men who yielded thq 
must passive obedience to lire laws, though ttiey declined Uie active 
cares of war and government. If, on the other hand, we recollect 
the universal toleration of Folytlieism, as it was invariably main- 
tained by the faith of the people, the incredulity of philosophers, and 
the policy of the floman srmate and emperors, we are at a loss to 
discover what new' offence tlie Christians had committed, what new 
provocation could e\as|)erate the mild indifference of antiquity; and 
what new motives could urge the Roman, princes, who beheld 
without concern a thousand forms of religion subsisting in peace 
under tlieir gentle sway, to iuiliel a severe punishment on any part 
of their subjects, w lio had chosen for themselves a singular but «n 
inoffensive mode of faith and worship. 

The religious policy of the ancient world seems to have assumed 
a more stern and intolerant character, to oppose tlie progress >of 
Christianity. About fourscore years after the death of Christ, his 
innocent disciples were punished with deatli hy the sentence of a 
proconsul of the most amiable and philosophic character, and ac- 
cording to the laws of an emperor distintfuished by Uio wisdom and 
justice of his general administration. The apologies which were 
repeatedly addressed to the successors of Trajan are filled witli the 
most pathetic complaints, that the Christians, who obeyed the dic- 
tates, and solicited the liberty, of conscience, were alone, among 
all the subjects of the Roman empire, excluded from the common 
benefits of their auspicious government. The deaths of a few emi- 
nent martyrs have been recorded with care ; and from the time that 
Christianity was invested with the supremo power, the governors of 
the church have boon no less diligently employed in displaying the 
cruelty, than in imitating the conduct, of their Pagan adversaries. To 
separate (if it be possible] a few authentic as well as interesting facts 
from an undigested mass of fiction and error, and to relate, in a 
clear and rational manner, the cauR^s, the extent, the duration, and 
the most important circumstances of the persecutions to which the 
first Cliristians w ere exiwsed, is the design of the present chapter.* 

Tlie sectaries of a persecuted religion, depressed by fear, animated 
with resentment, and perhaps heated by enthusiasm, are seldom in 
a proper temper of mind calmly to investigate, or candidly to appre- 


* the history of the first »ge of ChrisUanity U 
only foaod in the Acts of t^ Apostles^ ana in 
order to speak of the first persecutions expe- 
rienced hy the Christians* that book shouU natu- 
rally have been consulted ; those persecuiioBs* 
then limited to inditkluaU and to a narrow sphere* 
intemted only the persecuted* and bare been 
related by thom alone. Gibbon, makin(( tbe per- 
secotioQf ascend no h^her ihau Nero, lias entirely 
omitted those which pr»»ded this and 

of which St Luke has preserved the laeinory. 


The only way to juatify this oroiswon was, to 
attack the autheotici^ of the Acts of the Apoa- 
lies ; for, if autbcDlic, they must occesmnly bo 
consnlted and <)UOted. Now anUqaily has left 
very few works of which the aatbenlicity la to 
well cstabhsbud as that of the Acts of the Apoa- 
tlea. (See Lardner'sCrod. of Gospel Hist part it.). 
U is, thereibiT, without suflicient reasoo, that 
Gihhon has maintained silence conoerwing Ibe 
narrative of St. Luke, and ihia omiwiop is not 
without importance. ->-G. 
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(iate, the motives of their enemies, which often escape the impartial 
and discerning view even of those who are placed at a secure di- 
stance from the flames of persecution. A reason has been assigned 
for the conduct of the emperors towards the primitive Christians, 
which may appear the more specious and probable as it is drawn 
from the acknowledged genius of Polytheism. It has already been 
observed, that the religious concord of the world was principally 
supported by the implicit assent and reverence which the nations 
of antiquity expressed for their respective traditions and ceremonies. 
It might therefore be expected, that they would unite with indig- 
nation against any sect or people which should separate itself from 
the communion of mankind, and claiming the exclusive possession 
of divine knowledge, should disdain every form of worship, except 
its own, as impious and idolatrous. The rights of toleration were 
held by mutual indulgence : they were justly forfeited by a refusal 
of the accustomed tribute. As the payment of this taibute w'as 
inflexibly refused by the Jews, and by tltem alone, the consideration 
of the treatment wliich they experienced from the Roman magis- 
trates, will serve to explain how far these speculations are justified 
by facts, and will lead us to discover the tnie causes of the perse- 
cution of Christianity. 

Without repeating what has been already mentioned of the reve- 
rence of the Roman princes and governors for the temple of Jerusa- 
lem, we shall only observe, that the destruction of the temple and 
city was accompanied and followed by every circumstance that 
could exasperate the minds of the conquerors, and authorise reli- 
gious persecution by the most specious ailments of political justice 
and the public safely. From the reign of Nero to that of Antoninus 
Pius, the Jews discovered a fierce impatience of the dominion of 
Rome, which repeatedly broke out in the most furious massacres 
and insurrections. Humanity is shocked at the recital of the hor- 
rid cnielties which they committed in the cities of Egypt, of Cyprus, 
and of C^Tcne, where they dwelt in treacherous friendship with the 
unsuspecting natives (1) ; and we are tempted to applaud the severe 
retaliation which was exercised by the arms of the legions against a 
race of fanatics, whose dire and credulous superstition seemed to 
render them the implacable enemies not only of the Roman govern- 
ment, but of human kind (2). The enthusiasm of the Jews was 

(1) In CTTonc they manocred T20,000 Greeks; in Cr{«rns, 340,000; in Cgypl, a tery greet raolti- 
j tode. Many of tbeseunhippv victims were uiwot) nsiinder, arcorHiog to a precnlentto tAhicb Da\i«l 
j bad given the sanction of his example. The victorious s devoared the flcib, licked op the LIixmI, 
and twisted tbc entrails like a girdle ronnd their bodies. See Dion Conius 1. Ixviii. p. 1I4S.* 

, (3) WilhoDt repeating the woU>known narratives of Josephus, we may learn from Dion [1. iiix. 


* Some commentators, among tfacm Kcimar, historian to exaggerate the croelties committed 
in hit notes on Dion Cassias, think that the ha- by tbc latter. Oioa Cass. Ixviii. p. tl46.~ C. 
tred oftbe Bomans against tfao Jen s has led ibe 
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supportcil by Iho opinion, that it was unlawful for them to pay 
taxes to an idolatrous mashT; and by the flattering promise which 
they derived from their ancient oracles, that a compiering Messiah 
would soon arise, destined to break their fetters, and to invest the 
favourites of heaven w ith the empire of the earth. It was by an- 
nouncing himself as their long-ex i)ected deliverer, and by calling on 
all the descendants of Abraham to assert tfle hope of Israel, that the 
famous Barchochebas collected a fonnidablo army, w ith which ho 
resisted during two years the (wwer of the emperor Hadrian (3). 

Notwithstanding these repeated provocations, the resentment of Toli'raiirin of 
Uie Roman princes expired after the victory ; nor were their appre- ' wiirwo!'' 
hensions continued beyond the period of war and danger. Ry the 
general indulgence of polytheism, and by the mild temper of Anto- 
ninus Puis, the Jews were restored to their ancient privileges, and 
' once more obtained the permission of circumcising their children, 
with tlio easy restraint, that they should never confer on any fo- 
reign proselyte that distinguishing mark of the Hebrew race (4). 

The numerous remains of that people, though they were still ex- 
cluded from tlie procincLs of Jerusalem, were permitted to form and 
to maintain considerable establishments both in Italy and in the 
provinces, to acquire the freedom of Rome, to enjoy municipal ho- 
nours, and to obtain at the same time an exemption from tlie bur- 
densome and expensive olTices of society. The moderation or the 
contempt of the Romans gave a legal sanction to the form of eccle- 
siastical police which was instituh^d by the vanquished sect. The 
patriarch, who had fixed his residence at Tiberias, was empowered 
to appoint his subordinate ministers and apostles, to exercise a do- 
mestic jurisdiction, and to receive from his dispersed brethren an 
annual contribution (5). New synagogues were frequently erected 
in the principal cities of tlie empire ; and the sabbaths, the fasts, 
and tlie festivals, wliich were either commanded by the Mosaic law, 
or enjoined by tlie traditions of the Rabbis, w ere celebrated in the most 
solemn and public manner (6). Such gentle treatment insensibly 
assuaged tlie stern tempt>r of the Jews. Awakened from their dream 
of prophecy and conquest, they assumed the behaviour of peaceable 
and industrious subjects. Their irreconcileablc hatred of mankind, 
instead of flaming out in acts of blood and violence, evaporated in 

p. tbftlln R»tlnui*awBrS80.000 Jewf werecQl off by ibetword, an inBoitc sumber 

^bich |•crbbod by bmioc« by Jiiaatg, and by fire. 

|S) For the wet of the Zealots, are Bataagr, HUtoirc dea Jells, 1. 1. e. IT. ; for lb« cbaraeim of 
tbe Heaslab, acoordiog to ibe Rabbis, L t. c. 1 1, 13, IS. ; for tbg actioea of Barcboebebes, I. tU. e. 19. 

(Hitt, of Jews, Hi. llS, 4e.) 

(4) It la to Modgstiniu, a Rowan lawyer (I. ai. rrgmlar.), that we are Indebted for a dtetinet koow- 
lrd§c of the Edict of AntOBiniu. See CaaaBiwwi ad Hiat. jkoiptst. p. 97. 

(5) See Baniage, Histoire des Jnifih I. HI. c. 9, S. Tbe office of Pairlarcb wu sepprewod by Tbet^ 
doaios tbe yonager. 

(0) Ve need only lucnUoo tbe Parim, or dalirennce of the Jews from tbe rage of Bamaa, which, 
til) tbe reiga of TbMMloaioa, was oHcbraicd with iaaoteat trioaipb and riotoas iaienperaaoe. Baa* 
aage, Biti. des Jnilk, 1. ti. c. IT. ). viU. e. 0. 
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less dangerous gratUications. They embraced m ery opportunity of 
over-reaching the idolaters in trade; and they pronounced secret 
and ambiguous imprecations against the haughty kingdom of 
Edom (7). 

The Jc^s Since the Jews, who rejected w ith abhorrence the deities adored 
*“'«h^h°'’'" J’y fellow’-subjects, enjoyed however 

foii<wi-a, ihp the frt*e exercise of their unsocial religion ; there must have existed 
a Hvt »biA some other cause, which exposcxl the disciples of Christ to those 
^ severities from which the posterity of Abraham was exempt. The. 
their laihen. difference between them is simple and obvious; but, according to 
the sentiments of antiquity, it was of the highest importance. The 
Jews were a nation; the Christians were a sect; and if it was na- 
tural for every community to respect the sacred institutions of their 
neighbours, it was incumbent on them to persevere in those of their 
ancestors. The voice of oracles, the precepts of philosophers, and 
the authority of the laws, unanimously enforced this national obli- 
gation. By their lofty claim of superior sanctity, the Jews might 
provoke the Polytheists to consider them as an ^ious and impure 
race. By disdaining the intercourse of otiier nations, they might 
deserve their contempt. The laws of Moses might be for the roost 
part frivolous or absurd ; yet, since they had been received during 
many ages by a large society, his followers were justified by the 
example of mankind ; and it was universafiy acknowledged that they 
had a right to practise what it would have been criminal in them 
to neglect. But this principle, vrtrich protected the Jewish syna- 
gogue, afforded not any favour or seenrity to the primitive church. 
By embracing the faith of the Gospel, tiie Christians incurred the 
supposed guilt of an unnatural and unpardonable oflence. They 
dissolved the sacred ties of eftstora and education, violated the re- 
ligious institutions of their country, and presumptuously despised 
whatever their fathers had believed as true or had reverenerf as 
sacred. Nor was this apostaey (if we may use the expression) 
merely of a partial or local kind ; since the pious deserter who with- 
drew himself from the temples of Egypt or Syria, would" equally 
disdain to seek an asylum in those of Athens or Carthage. Every 


(T] Acronling tn Ibr falM^ Josepbn*. T«ppb<», thf> grandson of Earn, conductod into Italt tb^ army 
of iEncaii, kin^ of Carlha^fc. Anothfr rolony of Idomamna^ flying from tkr aword of David, took 
refngc m the dominionn of flomolRt. For Ib^, or for otb«r rmaons of fqtitl weight, the name of 
Edom was ai'plicd by the Jews to U»<* Roman empire.* 


• Thu false Josephus is a roroanoer of very nio> 
dern date, thmigh some of these logeods are pfo- 
bahlv more ancient. It may he tvorth eonsider- 
ing \tbuther many of the stories in the Talmud 
arc not history , in a figurative disguise, adopted 
from prudence. The Jews might dare to say 
manv things of Rome, under the aignifirant ap- 
puUaUoii of Edom, which Uiuy feared lu utter 


publicly, tater and more igooraot age« took li« 
teralK, and perhaps embellished, wbal was in- 
teHigibte among generation to which it was 
addressed. Ith>t. of Jews, iii. ISI. 

Th« false Josephus has Uie inauguration of the 
em{teror with the seven decton, and ap|>arcutly 
the pope aaaiiUng at the coronation ! Pref. (>age 
XXT1.-.M. 
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Christian rejected with contempt the superstitions of his family, his 
chy, and his province. The whole body of Christians unanimously 
refused to hold any communion w ith the gods of Home, of the em- 
pire, and of mankind. It was in vain that the oppressed believer 
asserted the inalienable rights of conscience and private judgment. 

Though his situation might excite the pity, his arguments could 
never reach tht* understanding, either of the philosophic or of the 
believing part of the Pagan world. To their apprehensions, it was 
no less a matter of surprise, that any individu^s should entertain 
scruples against complying with the established mode of worship, 
than if they had conceived a sudden abhorrence to the manners, 
the dress, or the language of their native country (8).* 

The surprise of the Pagans was soon succeed^ by resentment ; chmiunitT 
and the most pious of men were exposwl to the unjust but danger- 
ous imputation of impiety. Malice and prejmlice concurred in rt^re- 
senting tbeClu-istians as a society of atheists, who, by the most daring i 

attack on the religious constitution of the empire, had merited the 
severest aninaadversion of the civil magistrate. They had separated 
themselves (they gloried in the confession) from every mode of super- 
stition which was received in any part of llie globe by the various tem- 
per of polytheism : but it was not altogether so evident w hat deity, 
or what form of worship, they had snbstHahxl to the gods and tem- 
ples of antiquity. The pure and sublime idea which they enter- 
tained of the Supreme Hnng escaped the gross conception of the 
Pagan multitude, who were at a loss to discover a spiritual and soli- 
tary God, that was neither rej)rescnted under any corport'al figure 
or vi^le symbol, nor was adored with the accustomed pomp of 
libations and festivals, of altars and sacrifices (9). The sag<>s of 
Greece and Romo, who had elevated their mii>ds to the contempla- 
tion of the existence and attrilmtes of the First Cause, were induced 
by reason or by vanity to reserve for them.«clves and their chosen 
disciples the privih-ge of this philosophical devotion (10). They 
were far from admitting the prejudices of mankind as the standard 
of truth, but they considered them as flowing from the original dis- 
position of human nature ; and they supposed that any popular 

(t) From the u^mesU of Colnt, u ihry are ropreaeeUil imJ refuted by 0rigt*ii (I. t, p. 

2&9.)« we may clearly dUcorr the distioetton that was made betw-<*cn the Jewish peopU and the 
Christian ttet. See in the Dialogue of Vinuciua Fodix (c. 6.) a fair and not inelegant duscriylioit 

of the popular tentimeols, with regard to the desertion of llie established worship. 

(0) Cor nnllasaraa habeni? tem|da nolb? nulla nota aimubrra? ••-•CndeauteiDf vd quis tile, 
aut ubi, Dens unims, lolilarinatdi^itiitut? linurtn* Fo4ht,e. 10. Ttie Pagan interlocutor goes on ; 
to make a diilioctioo in favour of the Jews, wbO had once a temple, altan, vtrtbns, &e. 

(10] It b difBcalt {sass Pbto) to attain, and dangerous to pnbitsh, the knowlislge of the true God. 

8oe tte Thdobgie dea Pbloaophfu, in the Al^ d*Olbet'a French tranUaUoo of TuU) dc Katura -Dec* 
nun, tom. i. p. 


* In all this tScre is doubtless miirh truth; writ, the Jews but feir. Had the Jewish been 
yet does not tbt* more important difference lie on equally a piosetytising religion, wonld K not have 
the lurface? The Christiana made many con- encountered as violent perseention? *^11. 
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mode of faith and worship which presumed to disclaim the assist- 
ance of the senses, would, in proportion as it receded from supersti- 
tion, find itself incapable of restraining the wanderings of the 
fancy, and the visions of fanaticism. The cairelcss glance which 
men of wit and learning condescended to cast on the Christran reve- 
lation, served only to confirm their hasty opinion, and to persuade 
them that the principle, which they might have revered, of the 
divine unity, was defaced by the wild enthusiasm, and annihilated 
by the airy speculations of the new sectaries. The author of a 
celebrated dialogue, which has been attributed to Lucian, whilst 
he alTects to treat the mysterious subject of the Trinity in a style erf 
ridicule and contempt, betrays his own ignorance of the weakness 
of human reason, and of the inscrutable nature of the Divine per- 
fections (11). 

It mi^l appear less surprising, that the founder of Christianity 
should not only be revered by his disciples as a sage and a prophet, 
but that he should be adored as a God. The Polytheists were dis- 
posed to adopt every article of faith which seemed to offer any 
resemblance, however distant or imperfect, with the popular my- 
thology' ; and the legends of Bacchus, of Hercules, and of driscula- 
pius, had, in some measure, prepared their imagination for the 
appearance of the Son of God under a human form (12). But they 
were astonished that the Christians should abandon the temples of 
those ancient heroes, who, in the infancy of the world, had invented 
arts, instituted laws, and vanquished the tyrants or monsters who 
infested the earth ; in order to choose for the exclusive object of 
their religious worship, an obscure teacher, who, in a recent age, 
and among a barbarous people, had fallen a sacrifice either to Ae 
malice of his own countrymen, or to the jealousy of the Roman go- 
vernment. The Pagan multitude, reserving their gratitude for tem- 
poral benefits alone, rejected the inestimable present of life and 
immortality, which was offered to mankind by Jesus of Nazareth. 
His mild constancy in the midst of cruel and voluntary sufferings, 

' his universal benevolence, and the sublime simplicity of his actions 

(II) Thf!8»(horor tbo rhilo]tatris pfrpotoally (reali tbc ChrlAiaot m • company of drcamiBg 
catkusiast!t, (fatuovt'Otv aiQcptot, ai'9f^oSaTovvT((( ^(po$aT 0 wvTi(, &c. ; and in oo« {dace 
nianifosliy alluoes to Oie >i$iOD ia which St. Pan! vis transported In the tbitd heaven. In another 
pJicc, TriepboDf who perMoates a Chriilian, after deriding the Cods of Paganisaif proposes a mys- 
terious oath, 

Yt^i^'jovTot .dtovf fuytu^t atp.^poTOVy ovpavtwvot, 

Yihv ix ‘fraxpo; sawopivojj4vov» 

Ev (X TptWVf xot) tvh; Tptot, 

Apt6p4ity jt^aoxit; (ii the profane answer of CriUas), xai opxof vi ow 

oT-J* yxp Tpi'a, Tpia svl 

( 1 ^) According lo JnsUn Martyr (Apolog. Major, c, the dsnnoo, who had gained some 

imporrcct knowledge of the prophecies, purposely enntrived this reseroblancn, whiru might de- 
t(x, though liy dilTcrcDt means, both the people and tbc philosophers from embracing the faith of 
Christ* 
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and character, were insunicicnt, in the opinion of llioso carnal men, 
to compensate for the want of fame, of empire, and of success ; 
and whilst they refused to acknowledge his stupendous triumph 
over the powers of darkness and of the grave, they misrepresented, 
or they insulted, the equivocal birth, wandering life, and ignomi- 
nious death, of the Divine Author of Christianity (13). 

The personal guilt which every Christian had eontracted, in thus tho uni.« 
preferring his private sentiment to the national religion, was aggra- nr 

rated in a very high degree hy tlie number and union of the crimi- 
nals. It is well known, and has been already observed, that Roman Jontprac?’ 
policy viewed w ith the utmost jealousy and distrust any association 
among its subjects ; and that the privileges of private corporations, 
though formed for the most harmless or benelicial pur|>oses, were 
bestowed with a very sparing hand (1i). The religious assemblies 
of the Christians, who had separated themselves from the public 
worship, appeared of a much less innocent nature: tliey were ille- 
gal in their principle, and in their consequences might become 
dangerous ; nor were the emperors conscious that they violated the 
law s of justice, when, for the peace of society, they prohibited those 
^ret and sometimes nocturnal meetings (15). The pious disobe- 
dience of the Christians made their conduct, or |>orhaps tlieir de- 
signs appear in a much more serious and criminal light ; and the 
Roman princes, who might perhaps have sulTered themselves to be 
disarmed by a ready submission, deeming their honour concerned 
in the execution of their commands, sometimes attempted, by rigor- 
ous punishments, to subdue this independent spirit, which boldly 
acknowledged an authority superior to that of the magistrate. The 
extent and duration of this spiritual conspiracy seemed to render it 
every day more deserving of his animadversion j We have already 
seen that the active and successful zeal of the Christians had insen- » 
sibly diffused them through every province and almost every city 
of the empire. The new converts seemed to renounce their family 
and country, that they might connect themselves in an indis- 
soluble band of union with a peculiar society, which every where 
assumed a different character from the rest of mankind. Their 
gloomy and austere aspect, their abhorrence of the common busi- 
ness and pleasures of life, and their frequent predictions of impend- 
ing calamities (16), inspired the Pagans witli the apprehension of 

(IS) In tbe 6nl and M^cnod books of Origon, CHsos treats the blrlb and character of our Saviour 
with the most impious couterapt. The orator lihanins praises Porphyry and Julian for confbtieg 
ibe foUy of a sect, which style a dead man of Palestine, Cod, and tbo Son of Cod. Socrates, Hist. 

Bcclesiast. iii. 93. 

(14) The emperor Trajan refused to incorporate a company of ISO firemen, for the use of ibe city * 
of Kicomedia. Hu disliked all associations. See Pliu. EpM.'x. 42, 43. 

(15) The proconsul Pliny had poUislied a general edict against unlawfhl meetings. The prudence 
m tbe Christians sa^ieoded their Agapsa; but it was impossiUe for them to omit the exercise of pub- 
lic worship. 

(Ifi) As the prophecies of the Antichrist, approaching conftagration, drc. proroked those Pagans 
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some danger, whkh would arise from the new sect, the more 
alarming as it was the more obscure. “ ^ hatevtT,” says Pliny, 
“ may bo the principle of their conduct, their inflexible obstinacy 
“ appeared deserving of punishment (17).’’ 

The precautions with whicli the disciples of Christ performed 
the offices of religion were at first dictated by fear and necessity; 
but they were continued from choice. By imitating the awful se- 
crecy which reigned in the Eleusinian mysteries, the Christians had 
flattered themselves that they should render their sacred instHo- 
tions more respectable in the eyes of the Pagan world (18) . But 
the event, as it often happens to the o|)erations of subtile ivdicy, 
di'ceived their wishes and their expectations. It was concluded, 
that tliey only concealed, what they would have blushed to disclose. 
Their mistaken prudence afforded an opportunity for malice to 
invent, and for suspicious credulity to believe, the horrid tales 
which described the Christians as tlie most wished of human kind, 
who practised in their dark recesses every abomination that a de- 
praved fancy could suggest, and who solicited the favour of their 
unknow n God by the sacrifice of every moral virtue. There were 
many who professed to confess or to relate the ceremonies of tliis 
abhorred society. It was asserted, “ tliat a new born infant, en- 
“ lirely covered over with flour, was presented, like some mystie 
“ symbol of initiation, to the knife of the proselyte, who nnknow- 
“ ingly inflicted many a secret and mortal wound on the inno<%nt 
“ victim of his error; that as soon as the cruel deed was perpe- 
“ trated, the sectaries drank up the blood, greedily tore asunder the 
“ quivering members, and pledged tliemselves to eternal secrecy, by 
“ a mutual consciousness of guilt. It was as confidently aflirmed, 
** that this inhuman sacrifice was succeeded by a suable enter* 
“ tainment, in which intemperance served as a provocative to bni> 
“ tal lust ; till, at the apiiointed moment, the liglits were suddenly 
“ extinguished, shame was banished, nature was forgotten ; and, 
“ as accident might direct, tlie darkness of the niglit was polluted 
“ by the incestuous commerce of sisters and brothers, of sons and 
“ of mothers (19).” 

But the )>erusal of the ancient apologies was sufficient to remove 
even the slightest suspicion from the mind of a candid adversary. 
Thu Christians, with Uic intrepid security of innocence, appeal 


whom ibcT dUt not coovort, thf 7 wcr<* noBtioo^ with caulioo and resprre ; and the MonUiuati w«re 
cojuiiml for diickiitiK froely ibo danRCfouf seewt. Set- Mmhi-ira, p. 413- 

(17) ?fov]Q<* eaiiD duhilatiam. qaodcunqiir rw.l i|«4h 1 fairrcoiur (»uch are tbc words of PUnj)« 
pcrvicaciam ceric et iiifli-xibilf*ai ohstiDaliom’ra deberc paniri, 

( 18 ) See Mo&hetai's Bcclesiaslical UUlory, voL i. p. tUl., and Spaaiiriii, Rcoiarqaea rar k* Cia- 
Mrs de JulicD, p. 468. &'c. 

(19) See Jusiin Martyr, Apolo^. i. 35. ii. 14. Allumagoras in Lof^ation. c. 37. TertnUian, Apo- 
lofl. c. 7, 8, 9. MiDuriui Fo^ba, c. 9, 10. 30, 31. The last of iWw writer* rclau-s the aocnsntka 
in the most elegant and cirenmstaDtia) maoner. The answ er of TertoUian is ibo l>otdi.>st and OMH 
vi^oroiu. 
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fFUDi tiu! voice of rumour to the ociuity of tlic luaKistrates. They 
acknowledge, tliat if any proof can he produced of tlie crimes 
which calumny has imputed to them, they are wortliy of the most 
severe punishment. They provoke the punislunent, and they 
challenge the proof. At the same time they urge, with equal truth 
and propriety, Uiat llie charge is not less devoid of probability, 
tlian it is destitute of evidence ; they ask, whetlier any one can 
seriously believe that the pure and holy precepts of the Gospel, 
which so fre<iuently restrain tlic use of Uie most lawful enjoyments, 
sliould inculcate tlie practice of the most abominable crimes; that 
a large society should resolve to dishonour itself in tlie eye's of its 
own members; and that a great number of persons of either sex, 
and every age and character, insensible to the fear of death or 
infamy, should consent to violate those principles which nature and 
education had imprinted roost deeply in their minds (20). No- 
thing, it should seem, could weaken Ute force or destroy the eflect 
ofso unanswerable a justification, unless it were the injudicious con- 
duct of the apologists themselves, who lietrayed the common cause 
of religion, to gratify tlieir devout hatred to the domestic enemies 
of the cluirch. It was sometimes faintly insinuated, and sometimes 
boldly asserted, that Uie same bloody sacrifices, and tlie same in- 
cestuous festivals, which were so falsely ascribed to the orthodox 
believers, were in reality celebrated by the Marcionites, by the 
Carpocratians, and -by several other sects of tlie Gnostics, who, 
uotwitlistanding tliey might deviate into the patlis of heresy, were 
still actuated by the sentiments of men, and still governed by tlic 
preceids of Cliristianity (21). Accusations of a similar kind were 
retorted upon the church by tlie schismatics who had departed from 
its communion (22), and it was confessed on all sides, that the 
most scandalous licentiousness of manners prevailed among great 
numbers of tliose who affected the name of Christians. A Pagan 
magistrate, who qiossessed neither leisure nor ability's to discern 
tlie almost imperceptible line which divides the orthodox faith from 
heretical pravity, might easily have imagined that Uteir mutual 
animosity had extorted tlie discovery of their common guilt. It 
was fortunate for the repose, or at least for the reputation, of the 


{20} la the pmccutioa of Ljoat, Mmc Gentile klates were ooiapeUeJ« hy the fear of tortvres, to 
acnt*c th<*ir Christian maMer. The cburrli of troatt writing to their hrethrro of AsU, treat the 
borrid charge with proper iatUfnatlon aud ooqI(!IS(iI. Boaeb. Hi^l. Rcclr*. v. i. 

{21) Scr JusUd Martjr, Apolog. I. 3S. livozu* adr. Bawea. i. 24. Ch'mcns Alexandria. Stromau 
I. lii. p. 439. BiMPb. tv. 8. It woahl be tedious and disgnsting to relate all that the sttcc<'«HUog 
writets have ioaagiDed, all that Bpipkaolns h»a it‘ceived,‘and all that TtUt'mont has rofueil. M. do 
Benusolire (Hist, du Maoirbthsaie, 1. ia. c. 8, 0.) has oapoaeJ, with grval aptrilt the Ji»iugcauous afta 
of Angiistin ao«l PopeXeo I. 

(22) Wbou Tortullian In'carae a Montaoiit, ho aspersed the morals of the church which he bad ao 
reaolutoly dofondod. majoris <*st Agape, tpiia per banc adniescentes lui cum sorohbtis dor> 

miool, appondtces scilicet guhe laaiuvia ut luioria.*' De Jeianiis, c. 17. The 35th canon of the 
conocilol iliiberis provide* against (bo icaodaU which too often polluted the vigils of the church, aad 
diagraced the Christian nanae in the eye* of uabelieven. 
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first Christians, that the magistrates sometimes proceeded tiiUi 
more temper and moderation tlian is usually consistent with 
religious zeal, and that they reported, as the impartial result of 
tiicir judicial inquiry, that the sectaries, who had deserted 'the 
established worshi[i, appeared to them sincere in their profes- 
sions, and blameless in their manners ; however they might incur, 
by their absurd and excessive superstition, the censure of the 
laws (23). 

lilOA of tho History, which undertakes to record the transactions of the past, 
for the instruction of future, ages, would ill deserve that honour- 

curufiMi*' office, if she condescended to plead the cause of tyrants, or to 
justify the maxims of persecution. It must, however, be acknow- 
ledge^ that the conduct of the emperors who appeared the least favour- 
able to tlie primitive church, is by no means so criminal as that 
of modern sovereigns, who have employed the arm of violence and 
terror against the religious opinions of any part of tlieir subjects. 
From their refiections, or even from tlieir own feelings, a Charles V. 
or a Lewis XIV. might have aci|uircd a just knowledge of the rights 
of conscience, of the obligation of faith, and of the innocence of 
error. But the princes and magistrates of ancient Rome were 
strangers to those principles which inspired and authorised the in- 
flexible obstinacy of (the Christians in the cause of truth, nor could 
they themselves discover in their own breasts any motive which 
would have prompted them to refuse a legal, and as it were a na- 
tural, submission, to the sacred institutions of their country. The 
same reason which contributes to alleviate the guilt, must have 
tended to abate the rigour, of their {lersecutions. As they were 
actuated, not by the furious zeal of bigots, but by the tem- 
perate policy of legislators, contempt must often have relaxed, 
and humanity must frequently have suspended, the execution 
of tliosc laws, which they enacted against the humble and 
obscure followers of Christ. From the general view of their 
character and motives we might naturally conclude : I. That a 
considerable time elapsed before they considered the new sectaries 
as an object deserving of the attention of government. 11. That 
in the conviction of any of their subjects who were accused of so 
very singular a crime, they proceeded with caution and reluctance. 
III. That they were moderate in the use of punishments; and IV. 
That the afflicted church enjoyed many intervals of peace and tran- 
quillity. Notwithstanding the careless indiflercnce which the most 
copious and the most minute of tlie Pagan writers have shown to 
the affairs of the Christians (2k), it may still be in our pow er to 

(^] Tcrtullian {Apolog. c. ^.) expatiates on tlie fair and bonmirabic losUinooy of Ptioy, with moeb 
tOMODf and •ohm* tlpclanation. 

(24) lu tbc various couipilatioo of tbc Aujjitstao Hiitar? (a part of nbicb tvu oeoposed uodor ibo 
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confirm each of these probable suppositions, by the evidence of au- 
thentic facts. 

I. By the ■wise dispensation of Providence, a mysterious veil was n« 
cast over the infancy of the church, 'which, till the faith of the 
Christians was matur^, and their numbers were multiplied, served 
to protect them not only from the malice but even from the know- 
ledge of the Pagan world. The slow and gradual abolition of the 
Mosaic ceremonies afforded a safe and innocent disguise to the more 
early proselytes of the Gospel. As they wore, far the greater part, 
of the race of Abraham, they were distinguished by the peculiar 
mark of circumcision, oflered up their devotions in the Temple of 
Jerusalem till its final destruction, and received both the Law and 
the Prophets as the genuine inspirations of the Deity. The Gentile 
converts, who by a spiritual adoption had been associated to the 
hope of Israel, were likewise confounded under the garb and ap- 
pearance of Jews (25), and as the Polytheists paid less regard to '* 
articles of faith than to the external worship, the new sect, which 
carefully concealed, or faintly announced, its future greatness and 
ambition, was permitted to shelter itself under the general tole- 
ration which was granted to an ancient and celebrated people in the 
Roman Empire. It was not long, perhaps, before the Jews them- 
selves, animated with a fiercer zeal and a more jealous faith, per- 
ceived the gradual separation of their Nazareno brethren from tlie 
doctrine of tlie synagogue ; and they would gladly have extinguished 
the dangerous heresy in the blood of its adherents. But the de- 
crees of heaven had already disarmed their malice; and though they 
might sometimes exert the Ucentious privilege of sedition, they no 
longer possessed the administration of criminal justice; nor did 
they find it easy to infuse into the calm breast of a Roman ma- 
gistrate the rancour of their own zeal and prejudice. The pro- 
vincial govm'nors declared themselves ready to listen to any accu- 
sation that might affect the public safety ; but as soon as they were 
informed, that it was a question not of facts but of words, a dispute 
relating only to the interpretation of the Jewish laws and prophe- 
cies, they deemed it unworthy of the majesty of Rome, seriously to 
discuss the obscure differences which might arise among a barbarous 
and superstitious people. The innocence of the first Christians was 


reiRD of CooMaiiUtK)} tker« arc not aix Uncs wkick reUte to the ChriaUnna ; nor has (he diligence 
of Xlphilio dmeoY^red tltcir oanie in the large hiatory of Dion Gauiua.* 

An ohaenre patsage of Saetooiua (in Cland. c. 2S.} may seem to offer a proof bow atrangelj 
the Jena aad CbrisUtot of Rome were confouadod with each other. 


* The greater part of the Aagaatan hiatory la he pots into the mouth of lfa>ceDas, that Dioo 
dedicak<d to DN^etian. Thia may accoant for was an enemy to all innoTations in rcligioo. 
the ailence of its antbon concerning Christianity. (See Gibbon^ infra^ note lOS.] In tact, when 
The notices that ocenr, are almost all in the lives the silence of Pagan historians if noticed, it 
composed uod«>r the reign of Constantine. It sboold be remembe^ bow meagre and mntiUled 
■lay Cairly be concluded, from the tannage which are all the eatant biatories of the period.-' ■. 
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protectad by igaoHnce and contempt; and the tribunal of the Pagan’ 
magistrate often -proved their most assured refuge against the fmrp 
of the synagogue (96). If indeed we were disposed to adopt the 
traditions of a too credulous antiquity, we m%ht relate the distant 
peregrinations, Ute wonderful achievemento, and the various deatiu 
of the twdve apostles : but a more accurate inquiry wMiinduce m 
to doubt, whetiier any of those persons who had b^ witnessds to 
the miracles of Christ were permitted, beyond the limits of Palestine^ 
to seal with their blood tlie tru& of their testimony (97). Frons 
the ordinary term of human life, it may very naturally be pre~ 
sumed that most of them were deceased before the discontent of 
the Jews broke out into that furious war, which was terminated 
only by the ruin of Jerusalem. . During a long period, from the 
death of Christ to that memorable rebellion, we cannot discover 
any traces of Roman intolerance, unless they are to be found in 
the sudden, the transient, bat the cruel persecution, which was ex> 
ercised by Ttero against the Christians of the capital, thirty-five 
years after the former, and only two years before the lattmr of those 
great events. The character of the philosophic historian, to whom 
we are principally indebted for the knowledge of this singular 
transaction, would alone be sufficient to recommend itto-our most 
attentive consideration. ' 

In the tenth year of the reign of Nero, the capital of the mnpire 
was afUicted by a fire which raged beyond the memory er example 
of former ages (28). The moninnents of Grecian art and of Roman 
virtue, the tropliies of the Punic and Gsdtic wars, the mo^ holy 
temples, and the most splendid palaces, were involved in one com* 
raon destruction. Of the fourteen regions or quarters into which 
Rome was divided, tear only subsisted entire, three were levelled 
with the ground, and the remaimng seven, which Itad experienced 
the fury of the flmnes, displayed a melancholy prospect of ruin 
and desolation. The vigilance of government appears not to have 
neglected any of the precautions which might alleviate the sense of 
so dreadful a calamity. The Imperial gardens were Uirown open 
to the distressed multitude, temporary buildings were erected ter 
their accommodation, and a plentiful supply of corn and provisions 
was distributed at a very numerate price (^). The most generous 


(36] flro iR thr> xvilitb amt xirth ebaptan oftbe Adrofth« ApOMW, the bdMTtoor ofGaUie, 
prcH'onMtl of AcFiaia, ami oF Fp«!rii. procurator of Ju6oa. 

(37) In tbc time of T^nlllliau ami ClnBena of AletaoHria, the gtoTT of man«Tdoro wat confined to 
St. Pi-tor. St. Paul, aoiJ St. Jaroca. It was ^dually beitowed on the real of tbeapoaUea, by th« 
more recent Grivka, wbo prodenlljr selected fur tko ilumtre of tbrir preaching and sufferings, some 
remote country' beyond ihe inuila of the Ronun ompiro. Sec Rtwlteim, p. ftl. V and Tillemoolf 
Memoiroa Eccliwiastiqui'a. tom. i. part Ui. 

('28) Tacit* Annul. XV. 44. Sueton. iu Ncron. C. 3$. Dion Camiaa, I. Ixii. p, 1014. Oroaiuif 
vU. 7. 

(39) The price of wheat (probably of tbe modiiu) was rod need aa k>w ai (artii Numm/ii which 
would be mjoivaleat to about Oftcen abiUinga the Eagliah quar(e». 
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policy seemed to have dictated the edicts which regulated the dispo- 
sition of the streets and tliu construction of private houses ; and as 
it usually liappens, in an age of prosperity, the conflagration of 
Rome, in tlie course of a few years, produced a new^ city, more 
regular and more beautiful than the former. Rut all the prudence 
and humanity aflccteti by Nero on tliis occasion were insufficient 
to preserve him from the pnjuilar suspicion. Every crime might 
be imputed to the assassin of his wife and inotlier; nor could tlio 
prince who prostituted his person and dignity on thd theatre be 
detwed incapable of the most extravagant folly. The voice of ru- 
mour accused the em|>eror as Uie incendiary of his own capital; 
and as the most incredible stories are the best adapted to the genius 
of an enraged people, it was gravely rejwrted, and firmly believed, 
tliat Mere, enjoying the calamity w liich he had occasioned, amused , 
himself with singing to his lyre the destruction of ancient Troy (30). 

To divert a suspicion, which llie power of despotism was unable 
to suppress, the emperor resolved to substitute in his own place 
some fictitious criminals. “ With this view (continues Tacitus) cnwi 
“ he inflicted the most exquisite tortures on those men, wIm), under SS*" 
“ the vulgar appellation of (diristians, were already branded with 
“ deserved infamy. They derivixl their name and origin from 
“ Christ, who in the reign of Tiberius had suffered deatli by the 
“ sentence of the procurator Pontius Pilate (31). For a while this 
“ dire superstition was checked; but it again burst forth; * and not 
“ only spread itself over Judaia, the lirst seat of this mischievous 
“ sect, but was even introduced into Rome, the common asylum 
“ which receives and protects whatever is impure, whatever is 
“ atrocious. The confessions of those who were seized discovered 
“ a great multitude of their accomplices, and they were alt con- 
** victed, not so much for tlie crime of setting fire to tlie city, as 
“ lor their hatred of human kind (32). They died in torments, and 


(SA) We nay obeene, lh»t ibe rnootir ia roeiiUenod fay Taciiw with a very beoomlDg diAmit ud 
bcstUlioD . wbiUl il u greedily traoMiribod by Suetouius, aud •olemuly conrimrsl by Dioo. 

(31) Tbist4r»tifnooy i> alooi' (iifGHent to rxposs> tbr anaebronisra of ibe Jews, who place the birth 
ofCbHst ooar a ocotory tooncr (Baieago, Oiatoiro dcs Jnifi, 1. v. a 14, 16 .). Wo omy learo fhMi 
Jotopliiu (Aotiquitat. xviii. 3.)« that tbe |irr>caralorUiip of Pilate corrt^poadal with ibe laat tew 
year* ofTiWitts, A. D. 27 — 37. As \o the particular lime of the death of Cbritt, a very early I ni- 
di lion itiad il totba23lb ufHarebv A. D. uoder theamsoifluporibetwoGeBiini (TertalHaa adv» 
Jotbroti, c. S.]. This dale, which U adoplesi by Pagi, Canlinal Norris, aod Le Clerc, seems at least 
as probable as the vulgar «ra, which i« placed (I hoow not from what conjoctun'v) four yean later. 

(32) Odid Aomont ^ftnerit conoicli. Thcac words may ctUiur aigoify the balml of maAkiod 
towards the CbriUiana, or the hatred of the CUrialiaiu lowanU mankind. 1 have preferred the 
Uuer seiue, at the motl agrooabfe lo ibe ilyte of TacUus, aud to the popular error, oi wlucb a pro- 


* Tbit tingle phrase, Represaa in praaent exW 
liabtlit supentilio nirtea eniMpebal, provaa ibal 
the Chritliant had already attracted the atlrnlioa 
ofihe gavemment ; and that Nero waa aol ibe 
brat lo pmeente then. 1 am nTpriicd that more 
stnet hm not been laid on ibe eoftbrination which 
Ibe Actf of the Apostles derive Iron these words 


of Tacilttt, Reprosm in pmaeoa, a»d, runts 
erampebaL — G. 

1 have bx'cn aowilUngtorappreatlhis note. Ini 
finely the exprenion of Tacilot reAwt \o the ex- 
pected extirpation of the rcUgion by ibe death of 
its founder, Cbritl. — M. 
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" their tonncnts were embittered by insult and derision. Some 
“were nailed on crosses; otliers sewn up in the skins of wild 
“ beasts, and exposed to the fury of dogs; others again, smeared 
“ over with combustible materials, were used as torches to illu- 
“ minatc the darkness of the night. The gardens of Nero were 
“ destined for the melancholy spectacle, which was accompanied 
“ with a horse race, and honoured w ith the presence of the em- 
“ peror, who mingled with the populace in the dress and attitude 
“ of a charioteer. The guilt of the Christians deserved indeed the 
“ most exemplary punishment, but the public abhorrence' was 
“ changed into commiseration, from tlie opinion that those unhappy 
“ wretches w'cre sacrificed, not so much to the public welfare, as 
“ to the cruelty ol a jealous tyrant (33)." Tliose who survey with 
a curious eye the revolutions of niankind, may observe, that the 
* gardens and circus of Nero on the 'N’atican, which were polluted 
with the blood of the first Christians, have lM“en rendered still more 
famous, by the triumph and by the abuse of the persecuted religion. 
On the same spot (3k), a temple, which far surpasses tlie ancient 
glories of the Capitol, has been since erected by the Christian Pon- 
tiffs, who, deriving their claim of universal dominion from an 
humble fisherman of Galilee, have succeeded to the throne of the 
Cssars, given laws to the barbarian conquerors of Rome, and ex- 
tended their spiritual jurisdiction from the coast of the Baltic to the 
shores of the Pacific Ocean. 

But it would be improper to dismiss this account of Nero’s per- 
secution, till we have made some observations, that may s<tvc to 
remove the difliculties with which it is perplexed, and to throw 
some light on the subsequent history of the church. 

Bni>irk<on !• The most sceptical criticism is obliged to respect the truth of 
‘of^^ this extraordinary fact, and the integrity of this celebrated passage 
RUtiteiotiic of Tacitus. The former is confirmed by the diligent and accurate 
*^of ihc Suetonius, who mentions the punishment which Nero inflicted on 
Kero* the Christians, a sect of men who had embraced a new and criminal 
superstition (35). The latter may be proved by the consent of the 
most ancient manuscripts ; by the inimitable character of the style 
of Tacitus; by his reputation, which guarded his text from the in- 
terpolations of pious fraud ; and by tlie purport of his narration. 


of Ibf Compel (sot* Luke sit. M.) had liCAn, perhapa, Ibe ioftocent omtinn. Ifr interpretation 
!• justified hv the authority of Lipsiiis ; of the Italian, the French, and the English translator* of Ta> 
titus; of Mosbeim (p. 102.), of Le Clerc (Hisloria Eedesiast. p. 427)., of Dr, Lardner (TestirooBie*. 
vol. i. p. 34&.), aod of the bishop of Gloucester (Divtoe Legation, vol. tii. p. 38.). But as tbe word 
eanrie/i does not unite very bap|>ity with the rest of the sentcace. James Gronovios bat preferred 
tbe reading of eoi^uncti, which is aotborised by the valuable US. of Florence. 

(33) Tacit. Anna!, iv. 44. 

(14) ltai4ini Roma Antica, p. 48T. Donatus de Roma Anlkpia, 1. iii. p. 449. 

(33) Sneioa. in Rerooe, c. 16. The epithet of mole/tco, which some sagacious commentators have 
tranaUted magical, is conaidcrod by the more rational Mothetm as only synonymous to ibc eiitiab%lu 
of Tacitus. 
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which accused the first Christians of the most atrocious- crimes, 
without insinuating that they possessed any miraculous or even 
magical powers above the rest of mankind (36). 2. TSotwith- 

standing it is probable that Tacitus was born some years before the 
fire of Rome (37), he could derive only from reading and conver- 
sation the knowledge of an event which happened during his in- 
fancy. Before he gave himself to the public, he calmly waited till 
his genius had attained its full maturity, and he was more than 
forty years of age, when a grateful regard for the memory of the 
virtuous Agricola, extorted from him the most early of those histo- 
rical compositions which will delight and instruct the most distant 
posterity. After making a trial of his strength in the life of Agricola 
and the description ot Germany, he conceived, and at length exe- 
cuted, a more arduous work ; the history of Rome, in tliirty books, 
from the fall of Nero to the accession of Nerva. The administra- 
tion of Nerva introduced an age of justice and prosperity, which 
Tacitus had destined for the occupation of his old age (38); but 
w hen he took a nearer view of his subject, judging, perhaps, that it 
was a more honourable or a less invidious olTicc, to record the vices 
of past tyrants, than to celebrate the virtues of a reigning monarch, 
ho chose rather to relate under the form of annals, the actions of 
the four immediate successors of .Augustus. To collect, to dispose, 
and to adorn a series of fourscore years, in an immortal work, 
every sentence of which is pregnant with the deepest observations 
and the most lively images, was an undertaking sufficient to exer- 
cise the genius of Tacitus himself during the greatest part of his 
life. In the last years of the reign of Trajan, wliilst the victorious 
monarch extended the power of Rome beyond its ancient limits, the 
historian was describing, in the second and fourth books of his 
annals, the tyranny of Tiberius (39) ; and the emperor Hadrian 

(36} Thf? {tftwagri concerning Jesus Cbri&l, which was inserted into 'the test of Josephufl^ between 
thr time of Ori^ea and that orEii«cbius, mav rumish an ctimple ol bo vulgar forgery. Thu accom- 
plhhnsent of prophccica, the virtue*, minirte*, and rcforreidioo of Jesus, are distinctly rdaled. 
Josephii* arkiiowlfid|(es that he was the Mewsiah, aud buaitalc* whether be should call him a man. If 
ail) ilouhl ran »liR remain coiicCTnio^ this cclchratod passage, iht reader may <‘iamiuti the pointed 
ohjertiims ofLe Vevre (UaviTcainp. Jnaepb. tom. il. p. 267^273.), the laboured answers of Daubiu 
(p. 187 — 23'J.)^ and the masU'rlj reply (BiUinllieqiie Anctenne et Modemr, tom. vK. p. 037— >288.) of 
an anonymous critic, whom I Udkwe to have b^n the learned ile Longm*nte.* 

(37) See the live* of Tacitu* by Lipsius and the Abbe dc la Dlelcrio, DicUoonairc de Bayle k Tar* 
tide Tacite, aotl Fabricius, Bibliotb. Latin, tom. ii. p. 386. edit. Eme*t. 

(38) Priocipatam Diri Nerv«, et loaperium Trajani, uberiorem aecurioremqae tnatariain senectnU 
sepesui. Tacit. tOst. I. 

(39) See Tacit Anual. ii. 61. iv. 4.f 


* The modem editor of Eoaebiot, Ueiuichen, 
baa adopted, and ably supported, a notion, which 
had before *agg«*ted itself to the editor, that tbia 
passage is not altogether a forgery, but inter* 
polaicd with many additional clauaea. Hetnichea 
bat endeavonred to diaeogage the original text 
from the foreign and more recent mailer. — K. 


t The perusal of this pasnge of Tacitos akme 
is sufficirot, as I have already said, te show that 
the Chriatiaa aect was not so obscure as not ai* 
rendy to hare been repressed trepresea), and that 
il did not puss for InDoceot in the eyes of the 
Romans,*— 0. 
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must liavc succo(^l«Hi to the throne, before Tacitus, in the regular 
prosAH’ution of his work, could relate th«' lire of tlie capital and the 
cruelty of Nero towards tlK> unfortunate Christians. At the distance 
of sixty years, it was the duty of the annalist to adopt the narra- 
tives of contemporaries; hut it was natural for the philosopher to 
indulge himself in the description of the origin, Uie piv^wess, and 
the characU'r of the new sect, not so much according to Uie know- 
ledge or pniiklices of the age of Nero, as according to those of the 
time of Hadrian. 3. Tacitus very fnxpiently trusts to the curiosity 
or reflection of liis readers to supply those intermediate circum- 
stances and ideas, which, in his extreme conciseness, he has thought 
proper to suppress. We may therefore presume to imagine some 
prol)ahlc cause which could direct Uio cruelty of Nero against the 
Christians of Rome, whose obscurity, as well as innocence, should 
have shielded them from his indignation, and even from his no- 
tice. The Jews, who were numerous in the capital, and oppressed 
in their own country, were a much fitter object for the suspicions 
of the emperor and of tlic people : nor did it seem unlikely that a 
Tanquislicd nation, who already discovered their abhorrence of the 
Roman yoke, might have recourse to the most atrocious means of 
gratifying tlieir implacable revenge. Rut the Jews possessed very 
powerful advocates in the palace, and even in the heart of the 
tyrant; his wife and mistress, the beautiful Poppa>a, and a favourite 
pJayer of tlie race of Abraham, who had already imployod their in- 
tercession in behalf of the obnoxious people (kO). In their room it 
was necessary to oiler some other victiiy, and it might easily Ihj 
suggested that, although tlie genuine followers of Most* were inno- 
eeiit of the fire of Rome, there had arisen among them a new and 
pernicious sect of GauLuEans, which was capable of Uic most horrid 
crimes. Under the ap|>ellation of Galil.f.axs, two distinctions of 
men were confounded, the most op|M>sitc to each other in their 
manners and principles; Uie disciples who had embraced the faiUi 
of Jesus of Nazareth (kt), and the zealots who had followed tlie 
standard of Judas the Gaulonite (k2). - The former were the friends, 
the latter were the enemies, of human kind; and tlie only resem- 
blance between them consisteil in the same inflexible constancy, 
which, in the defence of tlieir cause, rendered them insensible of 

(40) Tkr |)Ujer*t B 2 in« wn AlUnnit. Tllmogh the mmr rhanopl, (do Tiu iob, c. 14* 

ftboBl two jeara beforr* had obuiD(>d iho pardon and rclra«e of some Jc«bh priesta who were pri- 
aonara at Bomc. 

(41) Tbo Icnrnod Dr. Lardns (Tewisti and lleatlipn Trstimonin, vol. ii. p. 102, 103.) has ^>rovcd 
(hat th« oaae of Galilcnaa a rrrj ancifni, aud porhapa tt^ primitive, appeU^on of the 
ChriaUnnf. 

(42) Joaeph. Antiqnilat iviU. 1, 2. TiUmont, Buiue dea imfk, p. 74%. The aona of 3eda« were 
cnieiCfd in the lime of CUndiaa, Hii ^ndvon Blraxar, aflrr J(*ru«lem wai taken* dcfendiHl a 
alrong fortreaa with 060 of hia moat de«^rate fullowera. Whm the battering ram had made a 
breach, they turned Uieir tvrordi a§ai&st their nivea, ibetr chkliircn. and at kugth against thdr owu 
breaau. They died to the last man. 
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4eath and tortnrea. The loHowen of Judas, who impelled flieir 
countrymen into nebeUion, were soon buried under the ruins of Je- 
rusalem ; whilst those of Jesus, known by the more celebrated name 
of Christians, difiused themselves over the Roman empire. How 
natural was it for Tacitus, in the time of Hadrian, to appropriate to 
the Christians the guilt and the sulE»iRgB,* which he might, with far 
greater truth and jmtice, have attaiboted to a sect whose odious 
memory was almost mtinguidied! k. Whatever opinion may be 
entertained of this eoniecture (for if is no mors than a conjectnre), 
it is evident that the efkei, as wdl as the cause, of Nero's perse- 
cution, were confined to the walls of Rmne (kS); Hut the rdigums 
tenets of the Galifanans, or CbisUans, were nevar made a subject of 
punishment, or evm of inqwry; and that, as the Mku of thewsaf- 
ferings was for a longtime connected witti the idea of cmdty and 
injustice, the moderation of sooeeeding princes inefined tiiem to 
spare a sost, oppnased by a tyrant, whose raga lud been usually 
directed against vnine and ianoeence. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that the flames of war consnimed Opprenion ot' 
almost at the same time the terapfe of Jerusalem and the capitol of 
Rome (kV) ; and it appears no km singular, that the tribute which DonuUiui. 
devotion had destined to the former, should have been converted by 
the power of an assaulting victor to restore and adorn the splendour 
of the latter (WS). The emperors levied a general capitation tax on 
the Jewish people; and although the sum assessed on the head of 


(43) n^dwotl. Pfittfstat. Vtrt. I. zUi. Tb« SfMDtkb latcripiioik in Orwlcr, p. 938, 9., 

b a mtAifi'nl ao<l ackoowlcslgMl forgery, coalrivrtf by that oottfil impontar Cyriactu of Aa- 
cooa, u> flutter tbe prida aad projudicei of tbo Spaaiartb. See Ferrers, Hisioire iTEspagnc, tom. I. 
p. IW.f -S 

(44) Tbe Capitol waa bural doriog tbe civil war !>e(w«ea ▼lieUian and VetpaMai), tbe I9tb of ] 

A. D. 00. Oo ibc lOtb of Aagnst. A.D. 70, tbe temple of Jenisalem was de^trojcd by / 
tbe band« of tbe Jewt tbeauelvos, ratber tbaa by tboae of tbe Romaas. 

(45) Tbe BOW Capitol waa dedicated by DomiliaD. SuetoD. in Doiwitiau.c. 5. Plutarcb ia Popli* 
cola, totn. i. p. 330. «*dit. Bryant. Tbe gildiog alone cost 13,000 Ulenty {altove two millions and a i 
half). It wa< tbe opinion of Vavtial (1. ix. Bpigran 3.), tbat if tbe emperor bad catted ia bis 
debts, Jitpiicr himself, eren iboagb be bad made a general anctioo of Olynpue, would bava been / 
enable to pay two sbiilings In tbe (loand. 


Tliii conjectnro U eaUrelj devoid, not merely 
of Teridmilitmle, bat evoa of posaibilUy. Tadtoa 
could not be deceired in appropcitt i ag to tbe 
CbrnClaas of Rome ibe gailt and tbe svfbTiags 
which he might have attributed with fhr greater 
trntb to tbe foUowert of Jadas the RaaloBite; 
fbr the latter neror went to Rome. Tbeir revolt, 
tbeir n I tempts, tbeir opinioB«, tbeir wart, tbeir 
pnaishroent, bad no other theatre bol Jadam. 
(Basil. Hist, dea Jaifi, t. I. p. 401.) Roreover, 
tbe name of Christiana bad long bwn gtvea in 
Rome to tbe discipl es of Jesai; and Tacitus afirrea 
too |> 0 Mtivclv, refers loo dialincUy to its ety- 
mologv. to allow m to saupeel any mistake on 
bis part. — tt. 

V. Gnirot’s erpresaioiH are net ia the least too 
itroog against this strange imagination of Gibbon ; 


it may be donbled, whether the followers of Jndat 
were known as a sect nnder Ibe name of Gall* 
Ixana. — K. 

t M. Giiitol, on tbe auihodty of Salfkivi 
vems, ii. ST., and of Orosius, viii. S., iactiaesto 
tbe opinion of those who extend the perseeutioa 
to tbe proviacos. Mosbetm ratber koas to tbat 
tide oa this disputed ipwstloa (e. xxxt.). 
Iteander takes tbe view of Gibbon, wbicbiala 
general tbat of tbe moat le a rned writers. There 
is indeed no evidence, which 1 eaa disosuer, of 
its reaefaing tbo provinces, and tbe apparent ac> 
enrity, at h'wst as regards bis Ufe, with vrbi^Bt. 
Paul pursned bis travels daring this period, attards 
at least a stroag ht ferw e w agaiast a rigid tad 
gmienl ia4|ai«tkm against tbeCfarisUtas ia other 
parts of the empire. — R. 
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each individual was inconsiderable, the use for which it was de> 
signed, and the severity with which it was exacted, were considered 
as an intolerable grievance (U>). Since tlie otiicers of the revenue 
extended their unjust claim to many persons who were strangere 
to Uie blood or religion of the Jews, it was impossible that Uie Chris- 
tians, w ha had so often sheltered tlicmselves under the shade of the 
synagogue, should now eseape this rapacious persecution. Anxious 
as they were to avoid the slightest infection of idolatry, their con- 
science forbade tliem to contribute to tlie honour of 'Uiat dtemon 
who had assumed tlie character of the Capitoline Jupiter. As a 
very numerous though declining party among the Christians still 
adliered to tlie law of Moses, their elTorts to dissemble their Jewish 
origin were detected by the decisive test of circumcision (li7) ; nor 
were the Homan magistrates at leisure to inquire into tlie dilTerence 
of their ndigious tenets. Among Uie Cliristians, w ho were brought 
before the tribunal of Uie cm|>eror, or, as it seems more probable, 
before Uiat of the procurator of Judsa, two persons are said to have 
appeared, distiuguislicnl by their extraction, which was more truly 
noble than Uiat of the greatest monarchs. These were the grandsons 
of St. Judo the apostle, who- himself was the broUier of Jesus 
Christ (48), Their natural pretensions to Uie Uiroiio of David might 
perhaps attract Uie respect of the people, and excite tho jealousy of 
Uie governor; but the meanness of their garb, and Uie simplicity of 
Uieir answers, soon convinced him that they wero neither desirous 
nor capable of disturbing Uie peaco of the Roman umpire. They 
frankly confessed Uiuir royal origin, and their near relation to the 
Messiah; but they disclaimed any temporal views, and professed 
that his kingdom, which Uiey devoutly cx|>ected, was purely of a 
spiritual and angelic nature. 'When they were cxamineil concern- 
ing their fortune and occupation, Uiey showed Uieir hands liardened 
with daily labour, and declared that they derived their whole sub- 
sistence from tho cultivation of a farm near the village of Cocaba, 
of the extent of about twenty-four English acres (k9), and of the 
value of nino thousand drachms, or Uircc hundred pounds sterling. 

(46) With rrgarU U> the trfbalo, §ce Dion CtMiniu I. IitI. p. 1062, with Roimnnitg note*, Spu* 
hoiiD, do U«u NtimiMnatiim, tom. ii. p. &7t.; and Bainag^, Hialoirc dn Jnib, I. viL c. 2. 

(47) Suetonitu (in Dorailian. e. 12.) had »^n an old man of oinot; pnhlicly examined bnfbre Um 
proenrator'k tribnnal. This U what Martial cnlla, Hontnla trihutia damnala. 

(46) This appoUalion was at first understood in the most obvions aense, and it was suppoaedf that 
the broUis'rk ^ Jesua were the lawfol iaauo ol Joaeph and Marr. A devont respect for the virginity 
of tho mother of God, suggested to tho Gnostics, and afterwardi to the orthodox Greeks, tho ex- 
pedient of bestowing a second wife on Joseph. The Latins (from the time of Jerom«‘) improred on 
that bint, asserted tho perpeinal cdlbacj of Josoph, and jnaiifiod by iMny similar examples the new 
inlerpreiation that Jodo, as well aa Simon and James, who are styled tho brotbors of Jeans Christ, 
were only hU first cowtina. Seo Tillosnonl, Mem. Eoduitst. tom. 1. port, id.; and Bennaobre, Hlsl. 
Critiqna d« ManieWisme, 1. ii. c. 2. 

(40) Thirty-nine wAtfipa squares of an hundred feel each, which) if strictly computed) w-onld 
scarcely amount to nine acres. But the probability of circumtlaDces, the practice of other Greek 
writers, and the authority of Jl.duTaloU, indijio me lo believe that U>e srXt Opc f ie need to eiprem 
the Roman jugcrom. 
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The grandsons of St. Jude were dismissed with compassion and con- 
tempt (SO). 

But although the obscurity of the house of David might protect 
them from the suspicions of a tyrant, the present greatness of his eosmi. 
own family alarmed the pusillanimous temper of Domitian, which 
could only be appeased by the blood of those Romans whom he 
either feared,- or hated, or esteemed. Of the two sons of his uncle 
Flavius Sabinus (51], the elder was soon convicted of treasonable 
intentions, and the younger, who bore the name of Flavius Clemens, 
was indebted for his safety to his want of courage and ability (52). 

The emperor, for a long -time, distinguished so harmless a kinsman 
by his favour and protection, bestowed on him his own niece Do- 
mitilla, adopted the children of that marriage to the hope of the 
succession, and invested their father with the honours of the 
consulship. But he had scarcely finished the term of his annual 
magistracy, when on a slight pretence he was condemned and exe- 
cuted ; Domitilla was banished to a desolate island on the coast of 
Campania (53) ; and sentences either of death or of confiscation were 
pronounced against a great number of persons who were involved 
in the same accusation. The guilt imputed to their charge was that 
of Atheism and Jewish manners (54); a singular association of 
ideas, which cannot with any propriety be applied except to the 
Christians, as they were obscurely and imperfectly view^ by the 
magistrates and by the writers of that period. On the strength of so 
probable an interpretation, and too eagerly admitting file suspicions 
of a t]Tant as an evidence of their honourable crime, the church has 
placed both Clemens and Domitilla among its first martyrs, and has 
branded the cruelty of Domitian with the name of the second perse- 
cution. But this persecution (if it deserves that epithet] was of no 
long duration. A few months after the death of Clemens, and the 
banishment of Domitilla, Stephen, a freedman belonging to the 
latter, who had enjoyed the favour, but who had not surely em- 
braced the faith, of his mistress,* assassinated the emperor in his 

ISO) Einebtni, IH. 70. Th« tlArr U taken from Hegeiippat. 

|S1) Sec tb« sleatli and ckaracuv or Sabiooi la Tacitot Ui. 74, T5.). Salnnai wai Uio elder 
brother, and, till the irrciinn of Tcapaiian, bad been conakWed as the principal support of tbo 
Flavian family. • 

(S'}) Flavinm Clementem patroelom nom imrtim ... ex tenniasima snspidono 

loteremil. Soeton. in Demitiaa. e. IS. 

(SS) The Isle of Pandataria, according to Dion. Bmltiua PrmaeiH (apod Biiaeb. iii. IS.) banisbea 
ber to that of Pontia, which was not far distant from the other. That diSerence, and a mistake, 
either of Kuaebina or of his tranKribera, hare giren occasion to suppose t«o Domitillas, the wife 
and the niece of Clemens. See THIamoot. ■dmoires IcddsiafltMfiies, tom. ii. p. %24. 

|S4) Dion, 1. Ixrii. p. 1112. IMbe BmlUns Pnmens, from whom it is probable that he eolleetoil 
tbia nccount, was tkecomspoodent of PUny (Ipistol. rii. B.), we may cooaider bim as a contea* 
porary writer. 

* Tbit Is an oncandid mreairn. Tbero U no- Tenallon of nboncy— intcreeptarum pecnaloram 
thing to oonnect Stephen with thereligionofDo- rem.>*K. 
miUlla. Be was a knare detected in tbo mak- 
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palaco (56). T)k memory of Domitian condemned by -the se- 
nate ; his acts -were rescinded ; liis exiles recalled ; and under the 
gentle adnuniatration of Nerva, wiiile the innocent were restored to 
their rank and fortunes, oven the most gurtty either obtained pardon 
or oBcaped punishment (56). 

li. About ten years afterwards, under the reign of Trajan, die 
younger Pliny was entnisteil by his friend and master -nith the 
government of Bitbynia and Pontus. He soon found hknaelf at a 
toss to determine by what rule of justice or of law be should direct 
his condnet in the execution of an office the most repi^nant to his 
humanity. Pliny had never assisted at any judicial prooeedttigs 
against the CJirisdans, -with whose name alone ho seems to be ac- 
quainted; and. he was totally uninformed with regard to the nature 
of their guilt, the method of their conviction, and the degree of tfa«r 
punishment. In this perplexity Iw had recoune-to his nsual oape- 
dient, of submitting to the wisdom of Trajan an impartial, and, in 
some respects, a favourable account of the new superstition, re- 
questing the emperor, dut he would condescend to resolve his 
doubts, and to instruct his ignoratieo (57). The life of Pliny had 
been employed in the aaquisition of learning, and in tfai; business 
of the world. Since the age of nineteen he had piraded with dis- 
tinction in the tribunals of Rome (5% filled a.pUioe in the senate, 
had been invested wiUi the honoiirs of the consulship, and had 
formed very numerous connections witb>evsTy order of men, both 
in Italy and in the provinces. From Ate ignMunoe therefore wc 
may derive tome useful informmion.* We may assure ourselves, 
that when lie accepted the governnumt of Bitbynia, there were no 
general laws or decrees of the tenatein force against the Christians ; 
tiiat neither Trajan nor any of his virtaoas predecessors, whose 
edicts were received into the civil and criminal jurisprudenc<‘,'had 
publicly declared their intentions concerning tbe new sect; and that 
whatever proceedings had been oavried on against tiio Christians, 
there were none of auffieimit wei|dit tmd authority to establish a 
precedent for the conduct of a Roman magistrate. 

The answer of Trajan, to which the Glinstians uf tho-sueooeding 
age have frequently appealed, discovers as much regard for justice 


(5S) Snrt. in Domit. r. 17. Pbik" '.rains in Vil. Ipollon. 1. viti. 

(6ti) PiiMi. 1. igtiii. p. U18. Plin. Cpitlo). i%. ‘ti. 

(^7) rliu. Epidlol. X. P7. Titi* lwani«‘tl VoUnMui expri'sM't (p. 147 332.) with tkf' bnfhcat 

ap|»roliu(ir)h of Pliny'c monlt’ral*.* aod « aiHliri trmprr. KotwithsUfulifit; Dr. L«r(io<*r'6 ni$|N«-ioafi («Ap 
JrMish anil li^tlii^ii iTctUutoetea, ^t»l. ii. p. 1 ku uuaLIc to diKcovcr any bigotry in btt bn> 
or proc**4ilittga.* 

rlin. Epibl. V. 8. Ui; j>b bit first eauso A.D. 81 flhi* year aftar ikr (amou» er u pt towt of 
Uouul Vr*»ut iu«, in wbkb tfk fiutb* lost bia lifo. 


* ¥ ft 4 lie bnmauc Plioy pet two fumalr at- . snapidoun maetinfpi : . orrcsaarmai eredidi. ex 
Irntiaiilt, proliably dcaroucaaea, to tbe torture, duabus aueilHs. q'tw minnirat diofdwDtnr, qnitl 
in order to ascertain the ml nature of theae oa«ei reri ti jwr le r wawia quiw*are. M. 
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and humanity as could be reconciled with his mistaken notions of Troyan ud 
rehftious policy (39). Instead of displaying the implacable zeal of 
an Inquisitor, anxious to discover the most minute particles of he- 
resy, and exulting in the number of his victims, the emperor ex- 
presses much more solicitude to protect the security of tlie inno- 
cent, tiian to prevent the escape of the guilty. He acknowledges 
the difficulty of Gxing any general plan; but he lays down two sa- 
lutary rules, which often aflbrded relief and support to the distressed 
Christians. Though he directs tlie magistrates to punish sucli per- 
sons as are legally con victtKl, he prohibits them, witli a very humane 
inconsistency, from making any inquiries concerning the supposed 
criminals. Nor was the magistrate allowed to proocod on overy 
kind of information. Anonymous charges the em|>ernr rejects, as 
too repugnant to the equity of his government; and he strictly re- 
quires, for llio conviction of those to whom tlie guilt of Cbi-istianity 
is imputed, the positive rvidenoe of a fair and open accuser. It is 
likewise probable, that the persons who assumed so invidious on 
oftice, were obliged to declare ilic grounds of their suspicions, to 
specify (both in rcs|)ect to time and place) tlio secret as.semt)iies, 
wiiich their Christian adversary had frequented, and to disclose a 
great number of circumstances, which were concealed with the 
most vigilant jealousy from tlie eye of the profane. If they suc- 
ceeded in llieir prewcuti(m, they were exposed to tlie resentment 
of a considerable and active party, to the censure of the more liberal 
portion of mankind, and to the ignominy which, in every age and 
country, has alloodod tJie character of an informer. If, on tlie 
contrary, they failed in their proofs, they incuired Uie .severe and 
perinps capital penalty, which, according lo a law publislKMl hy the 
emperor Hadrian, was inllicled on those who falsely attriluited to 
their follow-citizens the crime of Christianity. The violence of 
pnrsonal or super8titiou.s animosity might sometimes prevail over 
the most natural apprehensions of disgrace and danger; but it 
cannot surely be imagined, tliat accusations of so unpromising an 
ap|>earance were cither lightly or frequently undertaken hy Uic Pagan 
subjects of the Uoman empire (<>0).* 

tSQ) PHi). RpUt. X. 9S. TcfiaRisn (Apolog. c. 5.1 contidm this r«*enpt at a relaxalinn nf tbe 
Mcicat penal laws, **quas Trajanu ex parte frKiratot eti:** and Td TerloUiaD, hi anotker 
part of liii Apolo^, expoaoa the incontislenry of pmhibiling ioquiriot, and enjoiniog puDisbrnonU. 

(60] Eu«oMus (Uifl. ErcWIail. 1. iv. e. 0.) hat preserv'd (he edict of Hadrian. Hr hat lihrttitc 
^c. t3.) given m one Mill men* fa«o«rahle imik'r aami' o( Aatnaiana: the anthewiinty of «h>di 
ii nut an aoiTcnally altr»«rd. Thr tcooml Apology of Juttin coalaioe tome carious jarliculart re> 
latiro to the acettsatinos of Christiant.f 


* The eoarUaeol of lliis law aft^riU strong ihoolinty of the edict of Aolooinus,ia hUCrvma. 
prctumplion, that amisatiotn of the **criavc of llisi..Theol. in Edict. Imp. Antoniai. Tnbing. 
Chnstiaaiiy,** were bf no means so nneommoo, 1777, in 4(o. -> Q. 

Dor receiv«>d with so much mistrust and caution Meander doiihu its authenlicity (ved.i. p. 1ST.], 
by the ruling authorities, as Gibbon would in* In my opinion, its internal vtidcDce is decitive 

aiBaala.>->H. agarnst it. ~>ll. 

t Prufesaor Uegeiaayer hat proved the 
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popoUr The cipoJient which was employed to elude the prudence of the 
laws, affords a sufficient proof how effectually they disappointed the 
mischievous designs of private malice or superstitious zeal. In a 
large and tumultuous assembly the restraints of fear and shame, so 
forcible on the minds of individuals, arc deprived of the greatest 
part of their influence. The pious Christian, as he was desirous to 
obtain, or to escape, the glory of martyrdom, expected, either with 
impatience or with terror, the stated returns of the public games 
and festivals. On those occasions, the inhabitants of the great 
cities of tile empire were collected in tlie circus or the theatre, 
where every circumstance of the place, as well as of the ceremony, 
contributed to kindle their devotion, and to extinguish their hu- 
manity. Whilst the numerous spectators, crowned with garlands, 
perfumed with incense, purified with the blood of victims, and 

• surrounded with the altars and statues of their tutelar deities, re- 
signed themselves to the enjoyment of pleasures, which they con- 
sidered as an essential part of their religious worship; they recol- 
lected, that the Christians alone aMiorred the gods of mankind, and 
by their absence and melancholy on these solemn festivals, .seemed 
to insult or to lament the public felicity. If the empire had been 
afilieted by any recent calamity, by a plague, a famine, or an un- 
successful war ; if the Tiber had, or if tlie Nile had not, risen 
beyond iLs banks; if the earth had shaken, or if the temperate order 
of the seasons had been interrupted, the sujierstitious Pagans were 
convinced, that the crimes and the impiety of the Christians, who 
were spared by the excessive lenity of the government, had at length 
provoked tlie Divine Justice. It was not among a licentious apd 
exasperated populace, tliat tlie forms of legal proceedings could be 
observed; it was not in an amphitlieatre, stained with the blood of 
wild beasts and gladiators, that the voice of compassion could be 
heard. The impatient clamours of the multitude denounced the 
Christians as the enemies of gods and men, doomed them to the 
severest tortures, and venturing to accuse by name some of the 
most distinguished of the new sectaries, required with irresistible 
vehemence that they should be instantly apprehended and cast to 
tlie lions (61). The provincial governors and magistrates who pre- 
sided in the public spectacles were usually inclined to gratify the 
inclinations, and to appease the rage, of the people, by the sacrifice 
of a few obnoxious' victims. But the wisdom of the cniiierors pro- 
tected the church from the danger of these tumultuous clamours 
and irregular accusations, which they justly censured as repugnant 
both to the firmness and to the equity of their administration. The 
edicts of Hadrian and of Antoninus Pius expressly declared, that the 

{61} Sec Tcrtolliin (Apolog. c. 40.]. The acU of Ihc ourtifrdoro of Poljraq) exbilMlt UtcI; 
lure of ibcio toaolu, which were otttaU; fomeoted by the nalke of the Jew*, 
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voice of the multitude should never be admitted as legal evidence to 
convict or to punish those unfortunate persons who had embraced 
the enthusiasm of the Christians (62). 

III. Punishment was not the inevitable consequence of convic- Truiioruie 
tion, and the Christians, whoso guilt was the most clearly proved 
by the testimony of witnesses, or even by their voluntary confes- 
sion, still retained in their own power the alternative of life or death. 

It was not so much the past offence, as the actual resistance, which 
excited the indignation of the magistrate. He was persuaded that 
ho offered them an easy pardon, since if they consented to cast a 
few grains of inpense upon the altar, they were dismissed from the 
tribunal in safety and with applause. It was esteemed the duty of 
a humane judge to endeavour to reclaim, rather than to punish, 
those deluded enthusiasts. Varying his tone according to the age, 
the sex, or the situation of the prisoners, he frequently conde- 
scended to set before their eyes every circumstance which could 
render life more pleasing, or death more terrible ; and to solicit, nay 
to intreat, them, that they would show some compassion to them- 
selves, to their families, and to their friends (63) . If threats and 
persuasions proved ineffectual, he bad often recourse to violence ; 
the scourge and the rack were called. in to supply the deficiency of 
argument, and every art of cruelty , was, employed to subdue such 
inflexible, and, as it appeared, to the Pagans, such criminal, obsti- 
nacy. The ancient apologists of Christianity have censured, with 
equal truth and severity, the irregular conduct of their persecutors, 
who, contrary to every principle of Judicial proceeding, admitted 
the use of torture, in order to obtain, not a confession, but a denial, 
of the crime which was the object of their inquiry (64). The 
monks of succeeding ages, who, in their peaceful solitudes, enter- 
tained themselves witli diversifying the deaths and sutferings of • 
the primitive martyrs, have frequently invented torments of a much 
more refined and ingenious nature. In particular, it has pleased 
them to suppose, that the zeal of the Roman magistrates, disdaining 
every consideration of moral virtue or public decency, endeavoured 
fo seduce those whom they were unable to vanquish, and that by 
their orders the most brutal violence was offered to those whom they 
found it impossible to seduce. It is related, that pious females, 
who were prepared to despise death, were sometimes condemned 

(02) Th^sr n*gHli(iODS an* intiMiod io the abOTC^menlioncd oilicti of Uadriao and Pins. See the 
apologv of Nrlito {apud En«eb. 1. iv.c. ‘20.|. 

(63) the mrripl orTmjnn^ and the condnet of Pliny. The mo«t atiibcnlic acts of the mar* 
tyn aboond in thew exhortatiooi.* 

(64) In particular, Terlulliaa (Apolc^. c. 2, 3.], and Lactaoliui (Inalitut. Divin. v. 9.). Their 
reatiunings are almost tho umc \ but we may diacover, that one of these apologists bad beou a 
lawyer, and the other a rboloriciao. 


* Pliny’s test was the wonliip of the gods, pbeming Christ ■’-'praeterca malctliccrcntChrisio. 
«8enngs to the sUlve of the emperor, and bias* •-* M. 
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U> a more gevore trial, "and called upon to determino whether they 
set a hipher ^"alne on their religion or on their chastity.' 'fTiB 
youllis to whose licentious embraces' they were abandoned, received 
a Solemn exhortation from the judge, to exert tlieir mosb strenuous 
efforts to maintain the honour of Venus against the impious vir^ 
who refused to bum incense on her altars. Their violence, how«- 
errer, was commonly disappointed, and the seasonable interpositioa 
of some miraculous power preserved the chaste spouses of Christ 
from the dishonour eren of an involuntary defeat.' We should not 
indeed neglect to remark, that the more ancient as well as authentie 
memorials of the church are seldom polluted with tjiese extravagant 
and indecent fictions (65). 

The total disregard of truth and probability in the representation 
of these primitive martyrdoms was occasioned by a very natural 
mistake. The ecclesiastical writers of the fourth or fifth centuries 
ascribed to the magistrates of Rome tfie same degree of implacable 
and unrelenting zeal which filled their own breasts against the he- 
retics or the idolaters of their own times. It is not improbable that 
some of those persons who ■were raised to the dignities of the em- 
pire, might have iml)ibed the prejudices of the populace, and that 
tl)e cruel disposition of others might occasionally be stimulated by 
motives of avarice or of personal resentment (66). But it is certain, 
and we may appeal to the grateful confessions of the first Christians, 
that the greatest part of those magistrates who exercised in the pitH 
vinces the authority of the emperor, or of the senate, and to whose 
hands alone the jurisdiction of life and doatli was entrusted, beliaved 
like men of polished manners and liberal education, who respected 
the rules of justice, and who were conversant with the precepts of 
philosophy^ They frequently declined the odious task of persecu- 
tion, dismissed tlie charge with contempt, or suggested to the ac- 
cused Christian some legal evasion, by which ho might elude the 
severity of the laws (67). Whenever they were invested with a 
discretionary power (68), they used it much less for the oppression. 


(6S) See two intUsres of this kind of loKnro io lha Ada Siooera Iart 3 rram, pahUthtnl by Baioart| 
p. 100. 999. in hh Laf^iid of Paul tba Harmit, tolU a ttran^a ftonr of a Touog mao, who 

was cUaioad naLad on a bail of flowers, and asaaultod by a boatiUral aod waatoa coartetan. Ht 
qocllcd tba riaiog U'oiptatioo by biting off his tongue. 

(06) The coovortiOD of bts wife pnrroketl Clandiiu Hermtoiairas, gnt-emor of Cappadocia, to treat 
the Christians with antetnnioii arverily. TeiiaUiao ad Srapplain, e. 3. 

(67) Tertiiiliao, in bis rpislle to ibe governor of Africa, mentions several remarkable instances of 
lenity and forbearance, which had happened wilbin bis knowledge. 

(08) Neqna enim in nniTorsam aliquid quod quasi eerlam formam habeat, cofwtitnl polest: an ex- 
premioD of TRgaa, which gave a very great latitode to the gmernors of provinect.t’ 

* The more andent as well as authentic roo- el omni mortc reputari, Apol. cap. ult. EuseMnt 
BortaU of the church, rebtc many examples of likewise Mys, ** other virgins, imgged to bro> 
the fart (of these texmrt rrssis), which there is tbels, have lost their life rather than de6le their 
nothing to contradict. Tertullian, among others, virtuo.** Eoteb. Hist. Brc. tMI. 14. — 6. 

•ays, Nam proxime ad Icuonem damnando Chris- The miraculous interpositions were the offspring 
tianaoi, pottm quum ad leonem, eonfensi estii of the coarse imaginations of the Honks. — H. 
labem podicili» apnd nos atrociorem omni pent t Cihbon tllogetber forgets that Trujan l\«By 
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lliaD for the relief ami benefit, of tlie afllicled church. They wcra 
far from coudcniniag all Uie Chriatiana who were accused bcfora 
their trihuual, aud very far from punishing w itli death all those who 
were conviclud of an obstinate adherence to the new superstition. 
CoulcDtiog themselves, (or llie most part, w ith tliu milder chastise- 
meiils of imprisonment, exile, or slavery in the miius (CD), they 
luft the unlia|>py victims of tlieir justice somo reason to hope, liiat 
a prosperous ovenl, the accession, tlie marriage, or the triumph of 
an emperor, might S|)ecdily restore thorn by a general pardon to 

their former slate. The martyrs, devoted to immediate execution 

by the Unman magistrates, ap|>eat to liave- been selected from the 
must opposite extremes. They were either bishops aud presbyters, 
the persons the most distinguisJied among the Christians by Iheic 
rank and. influence, and whose example might strike terror into the 
whole sect (70); or olso tiiey wore lluj meanest aud most abject 
among tliem, particularly those of the servile condition, whose lives 
were ostoemod of litllo value, aud whose sufTerings were viewed by 
the ancients with too careless an indilTurence (71). The learned 
Origeu, wliu, from his experience as well os reading, was intimately 
acquainted. with the history of tlie Christians, declares, in Ihe most 
express terms, tliat Uie number of martyrs was very incunsidep- 
able (li), llis authority would alone he sufficient to annihilate that 
formidable army of martyrs, whose relics, draw n for ffie most part 

(69) Id M«4iillaiiaimtniQr,ln iomlu relpffMittr. TertoHiM, Apolog.c. 19. Tbemira ofFhoBMli 
ottaiarri oiiw bittiofis, wili a fro|nrtloaabl« nuaibar af ibdr eUrffy aa4 r**F^*‘> ^ Cyffiia 

aAdro«s«d a ptoos ppUlk of pniie and coaifun. See Gypriaa. BphMul. 70, 77, 

(TO) Thoogh wo canaot rooeive willi eolire confidence, eilber ibe eplfUea, ortho act*, of Igoattaa 
(ike^ auT be fontMl in Ibe 9d vdoeio of the ApontolM Kathan), yet w« nay ^ole lUal kitbop of 
Aoliorb a* um of tb4*«« exemplary martyrs. He was soot io cbaios to Huiae m a public s(tcclader 
aad when he'arriTod at Troas, he received the pleasiog iaunif|eaco, that the pcraocatioa of Antioch 
wm already at an cniL-* « 

(11) AmoDg the martvra of Lyons IBtueh. I. v. e. 1.) tbc sbve Blaodina was distiognisbed by more 
esquisitr lortures. Of tho five maKvrs so much celebrated ia tho acta of fdidtas aod Porpotaa^ 
two wore of a sewilo, and two others of a very mean, condition. , 

(79) Origen. advert. CeUum, L iii. p. lid. Uis words deserve to be transcribed. ** OXtyol 
xorr^ xatpovf, xa) o^o^pa iwxptOpvjret uvrrp t?; XptartQCvSv riOan* 


approved of the course porsoed by Pliny. Ibat that lbebi«hop Ignatius was carried from Antioch 
coarse was, to order all who pt-nov ered in their tu Borne, Io be uxposctl to tbc lions in the am* 
foilb to bo led In execuUon : perseverautes dud philhcalrc, the year of I. C. 107, according to 
juasi.— M. &OJUc;ofll6, according to olbert. — G. 

* Tbe acts of Ignatius arc generally received f The words lhal follow should bt‘ quoted t 

as authentic, as are seven of his letters. Eusebms God not ftonnitling that all this class of men 

and St. Jerome meniioo them; there are two . shoold be cxtenniualetl which ap|»ears to in> 
oditioDs;iD one, tbe leUcrsareloogei,aml many dicate that Origen thought tbc number pnt to 
passages appear to Lave been inlerpobled ; the death iuconsiderablu ooly when compared lo tho 
Other odilioD is that which contains tbe real lot* numbers wbo lud survived. Dcsides this, bo it 
ters of St. Ignatius ; sucb at least is the opinion speaking of the state of Ihe religion nodor Caro* 
of tbe wisest aud most ouligbU’Uod critics. (See calls, Elagabalus, Alexander Severat, and Philip^ 
Lardnrr, Cred. of Goap. Uisl.| Less, Uber die wbo bad not |>crsccoted the Cbristians. It was 
Bcligiun, V. i. p. S29. Usser. Diss. do Igu. during the reign of tho latter that Origen wrnU 
Bpiai. PcarsMQ Vindic. Ignaiianm. It should be his books against Cclsus.— 0« 
remarked, that it was under the reign of Tnyaa 
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(rom the catacombs of Rome, have replenished so many churches (73), 
and whoso marvellous achievements have been the subject of so 
many volumes of Holy Romance (74). But the general assertion of 
Origen may be explained and confirmed by the particular testimony 
of his friend Dionysius, who, in the immense city of Alexandria, 
and under the rigorous persecution of Decius, reckons only ten 
men and seven women who suffered for the profession of the Chris- 
tian name (75). 

Bunipkiof During the same period of persecution, the zealous, the eloquent, 
the ambitious Cyprian governed the church, not only of Carthage, 
but even of Africa. He possessed eyery quality which could engage! 
the reverence of the faithful, or provoke the suspicions and resent- 
ment of the Pagan, magistrates. His character as well as his sta- 
tion seemed to mark out that holy prelate as the most distinguished 
object of envy and of danger (76). The experience, however, of the 
life of Cyprian, is sufficient to prove, that our fancy has exaggerated 
the perilous situation of a Christian bishop ; and that the dangers 
to which he was exposed were less imminent than those which tem- 
poral ambition is always prepared to encounter in the pursuit of 
honours. Four Roman emperors, with their families, tlieir favour- 
ites, and their adherents, perislied by the sword in the space of ten 
years, during which the bishop of Carthage guided by his authority 
and eloquence the counsels of the African church. It was only in 


(73} ir «rc rccoUpct Ibat all ttie Plcboiatu of Borne were ool Cbrtolians, Mil Ibiit aB ibo Chrliiiant 
were not Mints aoi! martjn, we may judge with bow much Mfrty religious honours cao be ascribed 
to boD« or urna, todiscriminalely taJicD from the public buria^ilact*. AAer ten ceoturioa of u 
very free and open trade, wine suspicions have arisen amoog the more learned Catholics. They now 
require, as a proof ol Huctity anil martyrdom, iho letters D. M., a vial full of red liquor supposed 
to be blood, or the igurc of a palm tree. But the two fnriDer sign* little weight, and wiila 
regard to Uie last, it Is observed by ibc critics, 1. That Uiu figure, as it is called, of a palm, is perlsaps 
a cypress, and (terbaps only a slop, the fiourUh of a comma, used in the mooumenlal inscriplioas. 
2 . That the palm was the syulwl of victory among the Pagans. 3. That among the Christians it 
aerviM as the emblem, not only of martyrdom, but in general of a joyfhl resurrection. See (he 
epistle of P. Habillon, on the worship of unhuown saints, and Xaratori sopra Ic Anticbila Italiaoe, 
Dissert. Iviii. 

(74) Ai a specimen of these b‘geods, wc may be satisied with 10,000 ChristUin aoldiers rruciCed 
in one d.*iy, etlbcr bv Trajan or Hadrian, on Mount Ararat. Sec Baronius ad Marty rologium Roma* 
Dura; Tillemont, Mrai. fiicb^iast. tom. ii. part ii. p. 433. ; and Geddes's Mijict'llaoies, vol. ii. p. 703. 
The abbroialion of Mil., which may signil^ cither aoldtera or (fcouiamia, is said to have occasioned 
aomc eiiraordinary mistakes. 

(75) Dionysius ap. Eii.seb. I. vi. c. 4l. One of the seventeen was likewise accuseil of robberv.* 

(76) The letters of Cyprian exhibit a very curious and original picture both of the mnu and of the 
ffmaa. See likewise the two livi*s of Cyprian, composed with equal accuracy, though with very dif* 
ferent views; the one hy Lo Clerc (Bildiolheqne Universelle, tom. xii. p. 703 — 373.}, the other hy 
Tillemont, Mtimoirt^ EccWsiastiqiies, tom. iv. part. i. p. 76 — 459. 


* Gibbon ought to hare said, was falsely ao* 
cosed of rolibcry, for sn U is in the Greek text. 
This ChriMian, named Nemesioo. falsely arcosed 
of robbery before ibe centurioo, was acquitted 
of a crime altogether foreign to his character 
(aiAilorptmTatTviT}, 1ml be was led before the 
governor as guilty of being a Christian, and the 
governor inflicted upon him a doable torture. 
(Euseb. lot. cit.) It must be added, (bat Saint 


Diooy'sitis only makes particular mentioo nf the 
principal martm (this is very douhlfnl. — M.], 
and that be says, in general, that the fury oftho 
Pagans against (lie Christians gave to Alexandria 
the appearance of a city taken by storm. [Tlilf 
refers to plunder and ill-nsage, not to actual 
stangbter. — M.) Finally, it should beot>seTvod, 
that Origen wrote before the persecution of the 
emperor Decias.*~G. 
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the third year of his administration, that he had reason, during a 
few mouths, to apprehend the severe edicts of Decius, the vigilance 
of the magistrate, and the clamours of the multitude, who loudly 
demanded, that Cyprian, the leader of the Christians, should be 
thrown .{g the lions. Prudence suggested the necessity of a tem- 
porary retreat, and the voice of prudence was obeyed. Ho with- 
drew himself into an obscure solitude, from whence he could main- 
tain a constant correspondence with the clergy and people of 
Carthage; and, conceaimg himself till the tempest was past, he 
preserved lus life, without relinquishing either his power op his 
reputation. His extreme caution did not however escape the cen- 
sure of the more rigid Christians who lamented, or the reproaches 
of his personal enemies -who insulted, a conduct which they consi- 
dered as a pusillanimous and criminal desertion of the most sacred 
duty (77). T1 k 5 projiriety of reserving himself for the future exf- , 
gencics of the church, the example of several holy bishops (78), and 
the divine admonitions which, as be declares himself, hc frequently 
received in visions and ecstasies, were dhe reasons alleged in his 
justification (79). But his -best apology may be found in the cheer- 
ful resolution, with which, about ei^t years afterwards, he suifered 
death in the cause of religion. /'<The authentic history of his mar- 
tyrdom has been recorded with anusnal oandour and impartiality. 

A short abstract therofore of its most important circumstances Will 
convey the clearest information of the spirit, and of tlie forms, of 
Roman persecutions (80). 

tVhen Valerian was consul for the third, and Gallienus for the a.d.sst. 
fourth, time ; Paternus, proconsul of Africa, summoned Cj^irian to baniSlent. 
appear in his private council-chamber. He there acquainted him 
with the Imperial m.mdate which lie had just received (81), that 
those who had abandoned the Roman religion should immediately 
return to the practice of the ceremonies of llieir ancestors. Cyprian 
replied without hesitation, that he was a Christian and a bishop, 
devoted to the worship of the true and only Deity, to whom he of- 
fered up his daily supplications for the safety and prosperity of the . 
two emperors, his lawful sovereigns. With modest confidence he 


(77) Sco tbc polit<’ bul Mverc Cftiitle of tbc clergy of Home to Ibe hnbo^ o( Cartli«g« ( Cypriao. 
Epul. 8, 9.]. PoDlius laboara wilb the grealusl care and diligcacc to jostiry bi« maatcr against the 
general ccnscro. 

(78) In particular those of Dionysius of Aleiandria, and Gregory Thaomaturgiis, of Neo^apaarea. 
See Eusi'b. Hist. Ecclcaiast. I. vi. e. 4o ; and M<4tioircs de Tinemoiit, tom. W. part U. p. 885. 

(79) See Cyprian. Epiat. 18., and bis lifoby Pontius. 

(80) \^'e have au original life of Cyprian hy the deacon Pontius, the companiou of bu exile, and 
the spectator of hU death; and ne likewise possess tbc ancient proconsular acts of his atartyrdoiB. 
These two relations arc consistent with each other, and ivilb probabiUly; and what is somewhat 
remarkable, they are both uosulliod by any miraeulous circumslancos. 

(81) It should seem that tbeic were cireuhr orders, sent at the same time (0 all (he goremon. 
Diouysius (ap. Eosvb. 1. xii. c, 11.) relati's the history 6f his own banishment from Almaodria almost 
in the same manner. But as he escaped and fufTived the persecnlion, we must acconni him eitber 
more or leas fortunate than Cyprian. 
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pleaded the privilege of a citizen, in refuaing to ^ve any answer to< 
some invidious and indeed illegal questions wbich tlie proconsul had 
proposed. A sentence of banishment was pronounced as tlie pe>- 
nalty of Cyprian’s disobedience; and he was conducted without 
delay to Ctirubis, a free and maritime city of Zeugitania, in a plea,. 
sant situation, a fertile territory, and at the distance of about forty 
nules from Carthage (82). The exiled bishop enjoyed Uie coova- 
niences of life and the consciousness of virtue. His reputation waa 
diffused over Africa and Italy ; an account of his behaviour waa 
published for the edification of the Christian world (8.3) ; and' hifl 
Solitude was frecjuenlly interrupted by the letters, the visits, and thu 
QOBgratulations of Ute faithful. On the arrival of a new proconsul 
in the province, the fortune of Cyprian appeared for some time to 
wear a sUll more favourable aspect. He was recalled from banish^ 
ment ; and though not yet permitted to return to Carthage, his own 
gardens in the neighbourhood of the capital were assigned for the 
place of his residence (81v). .• 

At length, exactly one year (8o) after Cyprian waa first appre-i 
bended, Calerius Maximus, proconsul of Africa, received the Impe- 
rial warrant for the execution of the Christian teachers. Tbs 
bishop of Carthage was sensible that he should be singled out for 
one of the first victims ; and Uie frailty of nature tera^ited him to 
witlidraw liimseif by a secret flight, from the danger and the ho- 
nour of martyrdom ; * but soon recovering that fortitude which his 
character required, he returned to his gardens, and patiently ex>- 
pechd the minisfors of death.' Two officers of rank, who were en- 
trusted with Uiat commission, placed Cyprian between them in a 
chariot; and as the proconsul was not then at -leisure, they con- 
ducted him, not to a prison, but to a private house in Carthage, 


(87] S<H! Plin. nisi. Xalor. v. 3. (Ti'Uarfot, Antiq. part Hi. p. 08. Shaw's TravpU, p. 90.; 

aMl for \Uo odjaonut cotolrr (which is icnniaalt^ by Cape Bona, or the |>roiBootoni orMemry), 
I'AXriqDcilc Ifarwol. loin. ii. p. -i04. ‘Ihc.re arc the icinaiDS of an aqneducl uaarCurai'is, or Curbitp 
at prrwQi allcrtHi into Gurhc« ; aocl Dr. Shaw read an iDsetipliott, w hich stxlcs that city Cofoni* 
Thedeaoou PoDlioa [ioTit. Cviiriaji. c. IT.) caHs it ^ApricuB crctmprtvutem ioenm, boi* 
** pitiafn pro Tolunute sccr*luai, «lqnicqui4 appooi eia anteproBUMiut esi,qui rrgouoi cl justiliam. 
** Doi qu;rriiul.** 

(|3) Sec Cypriao. Epklol. 77. edit. Fell. 

(84) Upon bis coovernoo, W had mid ilion.' gardeos for the bt'ucQt of the poor. The indulgence 

of God (most probably the libofality of some ChristiaD fricud) restored thorn to Ct'priao. See Pon- 
tios, C.15. ’ ' 

(85) Wlww Gypeian, a IwelfotDcuilfa Seibrts wu ami iolo oaUr, he drennil that he should be pvt* 

to death the next day. The event made it oocesaar}' to cxplaio that wonl, as siguihfing a jmt* 
Pontius, c. 13. ' 


* Tlii.v was not, as it appears, the znolirc which 
indarod SU Cyprian to conceal hinuolf for a short 
time: be was tbreetenoci to be carried to Ulica; 
las |iref«rrod remaining at Carthage, m order to 
sulTer martyrdom in the midst of bis dock, and 

in order that hia dvwih might conduce to ibo 
edificaiion of those wbom be had gtiwled dortOg 
life. Such, at least, is bw own ex|Hanation of 
his conduct in one of bis letters ; — Cum pcrla- 


Unn ad nos fniisol, fratree cariasimi, fnimenUurkM 
nor nisaaeqni mu Uticam |iordi>roren(, ronailh^ 
qne carissimorua pmaasoni eat, at de bortta in* 
lerim socedcremns, jusU intervuniente cauen* 
eoasonsi; ro quoii enngmat epiacopiim in ca ci- 
Tiule, in qua Bccleauu domiotca; pnrr^sl, lUiC 
Daninnm oonClcri ct plehem imiversam pr»> 
poiiti pnosenUs coofcaslonc danbeah. Ep. 83» 
— G. 
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which belonged to (Hio of them. An elegant Riipfier was provided 
for the entertainment of tlic bishop, and his Christian friends were 
permitted for tiie last time to enjoy his society, wliilst tho streets 
were filled with a nmltitnde of the faithful, anxious and alarmed at 
the approaching fate of their spiritual father (86). In the m.orning 
he appeared beforokthe tribunal of the proconsul, who, after inform- 
ing himself of die name and sUnadon of Cyprian, commanded him 
to offer sacriQce, and pressed him to reflect on the conse<|uences of 
his disobedience. The refusal of Cyprian was firm and decisive ; 
and the magistrate, when he had taken tfie opinion of his council, 
pronounced with' some reluctance the sentence of death. It was 
conceived in the following terms ; “ That Thascius Cyprianus should 
“ he immediately beheaded, as tho enemy of tlie gods of Kome, 
“• and as the chief and ringleader of a criminal association, which 
“ had seduced into an impious resistance against the laws of the 
“ most holy emporors, Valerian and Gallicniis (87).” The manner 
of his execution was the mildest anil least painful that could be in- 
flicteil oil a person convicted of any capital olfence; nor was the 
use of torture admitted to obtain from the bishop of Carthago cither 
the recantation of his principles, or the discovery of his accomplices. 

As soon as the sentence was proclaimed, a general cry of “ W« 
“ will die with him,” arose at onco among the listening multitude 
of Cliristians who waited before tho palace gates. The generous ef» 
fusions of their zeal and their affection were neither serviceable to 
Cyjirian nor dangerous to themselves. He was led away under a 
guard of tribuni>s ami centurions, without resistance and without 
insult, to the place of his execution, a spacious and level plain near 
tho city, which was already filled with great numbers of spectators. 
His faithful presbyters and deacons were permitted to accompany 
tiieir fully bishop.* They assisted him in laying aside his upper 
garroenl, spread linen on tlic ground to catch tlie precious relics of 
Ws lilood, and received bis orders to bestow fivo-and-lwcnty pieces 
of gold on Uie executioner. The martyr tium covered iiis face with 
his hands, and at one blow his head w'as separated from his body. 
His corpse remained during some luiurs exposed to the curiosity of 

(W) Pn»li«» ifi. IS) BcbrivwMgKi tint r.Tprvan, with wlmm In* cvppM), pasml the cwrt ddit 
Mic»U. The bUlu^ eiercUed a Ust ant v«rv pny«r act of jariKbctid^ bv ilirccUag ibal lha 
jooaffsr femalaa, who watebod in the •trroi, sboukl be remorrd from the daagm and 
of a nocturnal crowd. Act. PmoonanUria, c. % 

(IT) See tbe origioal ■eoteaon in the Acta, c. 4. ; and la PonUna, e. IT. Tbe latter erpremea H la 
a more rhetorical maaoer. 


* Tberr it notbing ia tbe life of St. Cvfvian, (be kind of romfdaimnee with which the Ustn 
bjrPontiai. nor inlbeaocieat mannacripu, which rian bereinaivtf, in fbvour of the pomentora, os 
can make lu nipfoac that tbe preabTtert and some miligating cirm/n^tancca allowed at the 
deacooa, in their clerical character, and known tleath of a man whoae only ohme wm mainlniii» 
lobe foeb, bad the pemiMion to attend their iog hit own opituom with fraaknem and cova^ 
holy bithop. Seltiog atnle all religioga coaai- 6. 
deralioaa, it ia impoa&iblc not to be turprited at 
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martyrdom. 
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tho Gentiles: but in the niglit it was removed, and transported in a 
triumphal procession, and with a splendid illumination, to tho bu- 
rial-place of the Christians. Tho funeral of Cyprian was publicly 
celebrated w ithout receiving any interruption from the Homan ma- 
gistrates ; and those among the faithful, who had performed the last 
offices to his person and his memory, were secure from the danger 
of inipiiry or of punishment. It is remarkable, that of so great a 
multitude of bishops in the province of Africa, Cyprian was the first 
who was esteemed worthy to obtain the crown of martyrdom (88). 

It was in the choice of Cyprian, cither to die a martyr, or to live 
an apostate : but on that choice depended the alternative of honour 
or infamy. Could w'c suppose that the bishop of Cartilage had em- 
plo^’ed tlie profession of tlie Christian faith only as tho instrument 
of his avarice or ambition, it was still incumbent on him to support 
the character he had assumed (89) ; and, if he possessed tho smallest 
degree of manly fortitude, rather to expose himself to tho most 
cruel tortures, than by a single act to exchange tlie reputation of a 
whole life, for the abhorrence of his Christian brethren, and the 
contempt of the Gentile w orld. But if tlie zeal of Cyprian was sup- 
ported by the sincere conviction of the trutli of those doctrines 
which ho preached, tho crgwn of martyrdom must have appeared 
to him as an objert of desire rather than of terror. It is not easy 
to extract any distinct ideas from tho vague though eloquent decla- 
mations of the Fathers, or to ascertain the degree of immortal glory 
and happiness which they confidently promised to those who were 
so fortunate as to shed llieir blood in the cause of religion (90). 
They inculcated witli becoming diligence, tliat tlie fire of martyr- 
dom supplied every defect and expiated every sin; that while tho 
souls of ordinary Christians were obliged to pass through a slow' and 
painful purification, tho triumphant sufferers entered into the im- 
mediate fruition of eternal bliss, w here, in the society of the patri- 
archs, the apostle^, and the prophets, they reigned with Christ, and 
acted as his assessors in tho universal judgment of mankind. The 


(U) rontim, e. 19. M. il<> Tillcinonl (Mrmoirct, tom. (v. part. i. p. 4S0. note M.) if not |>1ca«cd 
wllh lo poititivc* an exclusion of an) former martsrs of the eyi»cn|i3| rank.* 

(89) WluU'ser opinion we mar enteruin of tlie character or principle* of Thomas Becket, «e. 
mtiAt acknowledgr tliat be •oflrreil death with a loiuUoct not uowortb) of the primitive mart)rs. 
Set; Lord L)tlt^lol^fl Iliilory ofUenry II. toI. ii. i>. 69*J. Ac. 

(90) See in parliciilar (he troatiM' of C\|nian ue La|«is, p. 87 — 98. eilit. Fell. The iearntag Of 
Dodwell (Dixsrrtat. Crprianic. xU. xiii.], ami the ingenuity of Middleton (Free Inqniry, p. I(n, Ac.), 
have Mt acarcel) any thing lo add concerning the merit, the honours, and the molivex of the 
martyrs. 


* M. deTillemonl. at an honest writer, ctplaini 
the diniculties which he felt ahnul the text of 
Pontius, and concludes h) distiorlly slating, that 
withoirt doubt there is tome mistake, and that 
Pontius must have meant only Africa Minor or 
Carthage ; for SI. Cyprian, in his &Sth(691b) letter 
nddroMed lo Pupianua, speaks expressly of many 


bishops bis colleagnet, qui proaaipti mnt, vel 
apprebensi in carcero et catenit fiierunt ; aut qni 
in exdiiim rolegati, illustri ibnerc ad Dnminum 
profocti Mint ; aut qoi i|uibot<lani tocif aniinaii-' 
versi, cadesb*! coronas de Domini clarUicaliono 
sumpscruot. — G. 
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assurance of a lasting reputation upon earth, a motive so congenial 
to the vanity of human nature, often served to animate the courage 
of the martyrs. The honours which Rome or Athens bestowed on 
those citizens who had fallen in tlie cause of their country, were 
cold and unmeaning demonstrations of respect, when compared 
with the ardent gratitude and devotion which the primitive church 
expressed towards the victorious champions of the faith. The an- 
nual commemoration of their virtues and sufferings was observed as 
a saered ceremony, and at length terminated in religious worship. 

Among the Christians who had publicly confessed their religious 
principles, those who (as it very frc-quently happened) had been dis- 
missed from the tribunal or the prisons of the Pagan magistrates, 
obtained such honours as were justly due to their imperfect martjT- 
dom, and their generous resolution. The most pious females 
courted the permission of imj)rinting kisses on the fetters which they 
had worn, and on the wounds which they had received. Their 
|)ersons were esteemed holy, their decisions were admitted with 
deference, and they too often abused, by their spiritual pride and li- 
centious manners, the pre-eminence which their zeal and intrepidity 
had acquired (91). Distinctions like these, whilst they display the 
exalted merit, betray the inconsiderable number of those who suf- 
fered, and of those who died, for the profession of Christianity. 

The sober discretion of tl»e present age will more readily censure Animr of e>« 
than admire, hut ran more easily admire than imitate, the fervour chruSm. 
of the first Christians, who, according to the lively expression of 
Sulpicius Severus, desired martyrdom with more eagerness than his 
own contemporaries solicited a bishopric (92). The epistles which 
Ignatius composed as he was carried in chains through the cities of 
Asia, breathe sentiments the most repugnant to the ordinary feelings 
of human nature. He earnestly beseeches the Homans, that w hen 
he should be ex])oscd in the amphitheatre, they would not, by their 
kind but unseasonable intercession, deprive him of the crown of 
glory; and he declares his resolution to provoke and irritate the wild 
beasts which might be employe<l as the instniments of his death (93). 

(91) Cyprian. F(itstol. S. 6. 7. 2(2. 24.; * and dc VniUl. Tbo numltcr of pr«U>Qded mar- 

tyr* ha* bron very much mulUpUcd, by the cutlom which ura* introduced of be»lo«iug that honour- 
able name on confeasora. 

(02) Ortatim giorioaa in certamina ruchaliir; smltique tTidius turn martyria glorioatt mortibu* 
qoatrabnilur, rpiam none Epiacopauit pravia arobiiionibos appetuninr. Sulpicius Severus, L ii. He 
might have omillcd llie word nunc. 

(93] Sec Epist. ad Roman, c. 4. i. ap. Patres Aposlot. lorn. ii. p. 27. ll railed the purpose of Bi* 


* M. Guizot denies that the letters of Cyprian, 
to which he refer*, bear out the statement in the 
text I cannot arruple to admit the accuracy of 
Gibbon's qnntatioD. To take only the CRh letter, 
we 6nd this peasago : Doleo onim quando audio 
quoadam improbe et insolenter diacurrere, el ad 
ioepiias vel ad discordims vacare, ChrisU membra 
et jam Christum confessa, per concubilut illicitos 


inquinari, nec a diacoois aut presbyteris regi 
posae, ted id agero^t )>or pauconun pravos ot malot 
mom, mMlloruDi et bonorum ooufetsorum gloria 
boDesta maculetur. Gibbon's misrepreaeutation 
lies in the smbiguons expre«k>D “ too oAen." 
Were the epistles arranged io a dilTercnt manner 
in the odilioo consulted by H. Guixoll — IL 
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Some stories are refaled of die courage of martyrs, who actually 
pcrformcd what Ignatius had intended; who exasperated the fury 
of die lions, pressed the executioner to hasten his ollice, chet!rfiiUy 
leaped into the fires which were kindled to consume them, and 
discovered a sensation of joy and pleasure in die midst of the most 
exquisite tortures. Several examples have been preserved of a aea! 
impatient of those restraints which the emiierors liad provided for 
the security of the cliurdi. The Christians sometimes suppKod by 
their voluntary declaration the want of an accuser, rudely disturbed 
the public service of paganism (94), and rushing in crowds round 
the tribunal of the magistrates, called upon tlwMn to pronounce and 
to inflict the sentence of the law. The behaviour of the Christians 
was too remarkable to escape die notice of the ancient philosophers; 
but they seem to have considered it with much less admiration than 
astonishment. Incapable of conceiving the motives which sometimes 
transported tlie fortitude of lielievers beyond the bounds of pm- . 
dence or reason, they treated sudi an eagerness to die as the strange 
result of obstinate despair, of stupid insensibility, or of siiperstHious 
plirenry(95). “ Lmhappy men 1” exclaimed the proconsul Anto- 
ninus to the Christians of Asia; “unhappy men! if you are thus 
“ weary of your lives, is it so difliciilt for you to find ropes and 
“ precipices (96)?” He was extremely cautious (as it is obscTTed 
by a learned and pious historian) of punishing men who had found 
no accusers but themselvce, die Imperial laws not having made any 
iprovision for so unexpected a case : condemning therefore a few, as 
a warning to their brethren, he dismissed the multitude with in- 
dignation and contompt(97). Notwithstanding tiiis real or affected 
disdain, the intrepid constancy of the faithful was produetiveof more 
salutary eflects on those minds which nature or grace had dis|H>sed 
for tlic easy reception of religious trirtli. On these melancholy oc- 
casions, there were many among tlie Gentiles who pitied, who ad- 
mired, and w1io were oonverjed. The generous enthusiasm was 
communicated from the suflercr to the spectators; and tlie blood of 
martyrs, according to a well-known observation, became the seed 
of the church. 

But although devotion had raised, and eloquence continued to 

inflame, tliis fever of the mind, it insensibly gave way to the mon' 

... 

•kop f*oanoo (mc TsMlMwr, port li. e. 9.) to jtiMifv, -br a profoatoD of onmpirs n<1 ao> 

tboritifn, tbo wiitimcaU of Igoatiut. 

(94) Tbe tioTT of PdTOurtes, on wbirh ConioiH^* ba« frmfird ■ rorr b^snliM H one of 

tbo mo«t cx'tcbraled, lUough nol prrfiapE 'tho mosi anthrotic, iniilanct*^ of lhi» 7oai. Wc 

abould obaonre, ihal ibetwh rafion of ibccoBocil ofllhborit litio of martyr* to tbO(c«ho 

osponed IhcflMt'km to drolbtiiy poblii'W dralrovinft tbr mM*. 

(Mj t»oe EptrUHoa, 1. i«. c. 7. (ihoogb ibon' is some doobt wbellior be aUode* 1o the Chrntiaos], 
■Areas Aoloousas <W RebaK miia, I. ui. c, S. Lariao io Perogria. 

(99) TertuUtaa »d 8ca|Nil. c. i. Tlie Waroad are ihrided between three personfof tbe aame iiamr, 
atbo were all procoorals of Asia. I aa iodinexl to aeriHbe thisetnrv to AntonintM Ptos, who was 
afterwards emperor ; nad wrbo may have goferned Asia, ander iho reign of Trajan. 

(97) ■osbeim, de Rebus Christ, ante CoosUilia. p. US. 
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■natural hopes and (ears of the human heart, to the love of life, (be 
-apprehension of pain, and the horror of dissolution. The more pru- 
.dent rulers of the churofa found themselves obliged to restrain the 
'.indiscreet ardour of - Qieir followers, and to distrust a constancy 
which too often abandoned them in the hour of trial (98). As the 
lives of the faithbil became less mortified and austere, they were 
every day less ambitious of file honours of martyrdom ; and the sol- 
^Aers of (Tirist, instead of distingaishing them^vee by voluntary 
deeds of heroism, frequently deserted thew post, and fled in con- 
fusion before the enemy whom it was their duty to >resist. There 
were three methods, hownver, of eecapingThe flames otpersneation, 
which wore not attended with an e^al degree of guilt :.-fbe^t 
indeed was generally allowed -to be innocent; the second -was Uf a 
doubtful, or at least of a venial, nature ; but the third implied a di- 
rect and criminal apootacy from the Christian faith. -ii 
.K I. A modern inquisitor would hear with surprise, that whenever 
«n information was given to a Roman magistrate^ of uy person 
within his jurisdiction who had embraced the sect of the Christians,' 
(he charge was communicated to fiie party accused, and that a con- 
venient time was allowed him to settle his domestic eonceras, end t 
ia prepare an answer to the crime which was imputed to him [99] . | 
■If he entertained any doubt ofMs own constancy, such a delay af- 
forded him the opportunity of preserving his IKe and honour by 
flight, of withdrawing himself into some obscure retirement or some 
distant province, and ef patiently expecting the return of peace 

-»i ;? 1. . i »v I . 

(98) Roo the Kpirtte of tho Clrarchvif ShnTm, ap. Emcb. HUt. Eed«s. 1. W. «. 18.* 

|M) la lUr sccnad apolo$;y of Jiistio, ihero pftrliculsr ami van curioB« iiNtatf^of 
' delay. The same indulgeuco was granU'd to accused Chriktians. in the jierspcutkm orDecius: and 
vCypriOD (do La|ms) eiprcWy n«Dlk>u» the ** DtosAegautihus pn»ltUittt».’'f 


• The lalh chapter of the lOth Iwok ol the 
■’E^cles. Mistorr of Fiidcbtus treat? pHneipnHy of 
the mortonhist of St. Pedvatns and acntioo* 
•ome other martyrs. A single example of weah- 
noAs it n'lated ; it it that of a Fhrrgian named 
^QnluUt, whOf appaHeil at the ti^t of the «dd 
IteajHt and the torliires, rwtoiiored bis faith. 
This otample proves little against the mat# of 
Christians, ami tbit chapU'r of Eusebius rurnishes 
imich stronger ertvrlontv of their conrige than of 
'^oir timidity.— ft.* 

This Qaintus had, howeverf rashlrtind of hM 
onn accord appeared beforo tbo tribnnal; and the 
church of Smyrna condemn ** Ast sWtarrert 
ardnssr," coaplfd as «t was with nre^WMa in 4be 
bonr of trial. — N. 

t The examples drawn by tlie hlmorlafi fmm 
Juatin Martyr and C)*prian rtdale allefatknr to 
..fwrlii'iiUr caae*, and pmv«> nolbiag as to ib« ge- 
naral practice adapted losvank the accuaed ; it is 
esideiit, on the contrary, from the same apoiogy 
of St. Joalin, that they haidiy ever obtained 
deiay. man named hucraa, himfelfa Chria> 
tian, present at aa unjust acntcoce paaand agaiast 


a ChrKlian b» the jttdge rrhion, asked hierf why 
he thvs (•anishetl a man who was neither aduh 
terer nor rohlter, nor guilty of aay rrrme birt that 
of avowing himaetf a Christian. Urinrns an* 
awered onlv in thrae words; **THon also bast 
the appearance of being a Christian." ^Tes, 
wiihoul douhl," rqdied Lnciui. The judge. or- 
dered that he should be pot lo death on the 
insUnt. A third, who came ap, was condemned 
to he beaten wii!:^ rods. Hen*, then, are three 
examples wrben* do delay was granted. [Surely 
these acta of a single passiniuiic and irritated 
judge, prove the general praetieeas little as those 
quoted by Gibbon.— M.] There eaist a mnlti- 
tode of others, soch as those of Ptolemy. Mar- 
cellns. Ire. iostin exprcwly charges lh«' jmlgca 
with ordering the accitsed to-beeaecnled wiihonl 
benriag the eanae. The words of Ht. Crprian 
are as partictilar, and simply aay, that he had ap- 
pohiied a day by which the Chriatiens must have 
renooneed rfieir bith ; thnae who had not dent it 
by that time were condemned. — G. This con- 
foais the tUtempBt in the text — K. 
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and security. A meHsufe so consonant to reason was soon autho- 
rised by the advice and example of the most holy prelates ; and 
seems to have been censured by few, except by the Montanists, who 
deviated into heresy by their strict and obstinate adherence to the 
rigour of ancient discipline (100). II. The provincial governors, 
whose seal was less prevalent than their avarice, .had countenanced 
the practice of selling certificates, (or libels as they were called,) 
which attested, that the persons therein mentioned had complied 
with the laws, and sacrificed to the Roman deities. By producing 
these false declarations, the opulent and timid Christians were 
enabled to silence the malice of an informer, and to reconcile in 
some measure their safety witli their religion. A slight penance 
atoned for this profane dissimulation (101).* 111. In every perse- 
cution there were great numbers of unworthy Christians, who pub- 
licly disowned or renounced tfie faith which they had professed; 
and who confirmed the sinceritiy of their abjuration, by the legal 
acts of burning incense or of offering sacrifices. Some of these 
apostates had yielded on the first menace or exhortation of the ma- 
gistrate; whilst tlie patience of othms had been subdued by the 
length and repetition of tortures. The affrighted countenances of 
some betrayed their inward remorse, while others advanced wiffi 
confidence and alacrity to the altars of the gods(lOi). But the 
disguise, which fear had impeded, subsisted no longer than the pre- 
sent danger. As soon as tlie severity of the persecution was abated, 
the doors of the churches were assailed by the returning multitude 
of penitents, who detested their idolatrous submission, and who 
solicited with equal ardour, but with various success, their re-ad- 
mission into the society of Christians (103). 

(100) Trrtullian eoDiidm flight from pmmition is an bat tctt criminal, aposUey, 

as an impious attempt to Hudn tba «ili of Ood* 4c. 4e. H« has written a treatise on this 
subji‘ct (sec p. M4. eilit. nif^alt.), which is filled with the wildest fanaticism and the snoal 
incobcrcotdedamalioa. It howe\er, somewhat remarkable, that TiTlulliao did not suffer inartvr* 
dom himself. 

(101) The Libellatici, who are cbieflv known by the writings of Cyi'niu, am described with the 
utmost precision, in the oopions oommentarr of Mosbeim, p. 483 — 489. t 

(102) Plin. Bpislol. a. 97. DioQ}siiu Alexandria, ap. Euseb. I. vi. e. 41. Ad prima statim verte 
mioantis iniraici maximns fratrum uumcnit fidom suam prodUlit; noc prostraUis cat peneculionh 
impetu, aed voluntario lapsu seipsum prostnvit. Cyprian Opera, p. 89. Among these dcsertcri 
were many priests, and even biihopt. 

(103) It wns on this occasion that Ci-prian wrote hit treatise De LapsU, and many of his opisllm. 
The controversy concerning the treatment of penitent apostates, does not occur among the Christians 
of the precciling century. Shall wc ascribe ibia to the sttperiority of their bith and coura^se, or to 
our le» intimate knowledge of their bitlory? 


* The penance was not ao slight, for it was 
exactly the Mmo with that of apostates who had 
sacrificed to idols; it lasted several years, See 
Flcury, Hist. Ecc. v. ii. p. 171. —G. 

t Pliny uys, that the greater part of the Cliris* 
tians persistcsL in avowing themwdves to be so ; 
the reason for bis coasolliDg Trajan was the peri* 
dilanlium niunerus. Eusobius (I. vi. e. 41.) docs 
not pomiH ns to doubt that the number of ihoac 
who renounced their faith was infinitely below 


the number of those who boldly confessed It. 
The prefect, be savs, and his aasesaors present at 
Uie omncil, were alarmed at teeing the crowd of 
Cbrialfains; the judges thenselves trembled. 
Lastly, St. Cvprian informs us, that ihi* greater 
pm of Uiote who had appear^ weak brethren 
in the perseention of Dodut, signalised their coo* 
nge in that of Gallns. Eieiemnt fortes, et ipao 
doiore paniientim fecti ad pndiutt forllorea. 
BpisLls. p. 142. -*G. 
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IV. Notwithstanding the general rules established for the convic* AU«n»UTM 
tion and punbhinent of the Christians, the fate of those sectaries, 
in an extensive and arbitrary government, must still, in a great 
measure, have depended on their own behaviour, the circumstances 
of tlie times, and the temper of their supreme as well as subordinate 
rulers. Zeal might sometimes provoke, and prudence might some- 
times avert or assuage, the superstitious fury of the Pagans. A 
variety of motives might dispose the provincial governors either to 
enforce or to relax the execution of the laws; and of these motives 
the most forcible was their regard not only for the public edicts, 
but for the secret intentions of the emperor, a glance from whose 
eye was sufficient to kindle or to extinguish the flames of persecu- 
tion. As often as any occasional severities were exercis^ in the 
diflerent parts of the empire, the primitive Christians lamented and 
perhaps magnifuHl their own suflerings; but the celebrated otimber 
of ten persecutions has been determteed by the ecclesiastical writers The len 
of the lifth century, who pussesaed a more distinct view of the 
prosperous or adverse fortunes of tho church, from the age of Nero 
to that of Diocletian. The ingenious parallels of the ten plagues of 
Egypt, and of the fen horns of tho^pocalypse, first suggested this 
calculation to tlieir minds; and in ueir application of the faith of 
prophecy to the truth of history, they were careful to select those 
reign.s which wore indeed the most hostile to the Christian cause (104). 

But these transient persecutions served only to revive the zeal, and 
to restore the discipline of the faithful ; and the moments of extra- 
ordinary rigour were compensated by much longer inten'als of peace 
and security. The indiflcrence of some princes, and the indulgence 
of others, permitted the Christians to enjoy, thon^ not perhaps a 
legal, yet an actual and public, toleration of their religion. 

The apology of Tertullian contains two very ancient, very singu- siippowi 
lar, but at tho same time very suspicious instances of Imperial and 
clemency; the edicts published hy Tiberius, and by Marcus Anto- 
ninus, and designed not only to protect tlie innocence of the Chris- 
tians, but even to proclaim those stupendous miracles which had 
attested Uie truth of their doctrine. The first of these examples is 
attended with some difficulties which might perplex a sceptical 
mind (105). We are required to believe, that Pontius Pilate in- 
formed the emperor of the unjust sentence of death which he had 
pronounced against an jnnocent, and, as it appeared, a divine. 


{104} Seo Hoslieim, p. 91. S«]pieint wfk« tlie fir< Mthor of ItiH cnmpnUkion; Ihongh 

ho .scoaiod detiroos of ro«erriog tbe tenth nod greatest perw'ciition for the coming of tlic Anti' 
Christ. 

(105) The toslimoay given by Pontius Pilate is first montionod hy Justin. The snrecssire im* 
|iroTeiDonts which tin! story has acfpiin'd (as it jiassed tbroagb the baods of Tprlulliao, Fiisebiutr 
Epiphaaiua. CbrrsostoiDT Orosius^ Gregory of Tours, and ibe authors of the scvrral editions of 
the acu of Pilate), are scry fairly atalcil hy Dom Calmet, Disserlat. sur I'Faiturc, tom. iii. 
p. 6S1, dfc. 
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])crson; and tliat, witiiout acquiriii)i thi^ morit, he exposed himself 
to Uio danger, of martyrdom ; that Tiberius, who avowed his eow- 
tem{>t for all religion, immediately conceived tlic design of placing 
the Jewish Messiah among tla' g^s of Kome; that Ins servile se- 
nate ventured to disoU*y the commands of tlieir master; that Ti- 
berius instead of re-enting their refusal, contented himself with 
protecting the* Christians from tlie severity of the laws, many years 
before such laws were enacted, or before the church had assumed 
any distinct name or existenro; and lastly, that the memory of 
this extraordinary transaction was pres*‘rvcd in the most public and 
authentic records, w hich escaped the know ledge of the historians of 
Greece an<l Rome, and w ere only visible to llie ev es an African 
Christian, who composed his apology one hundred and axty years 
after llie death of Tiberius. The edict of Marcus Antoninus is snp- 
()osed to have been tlie elTect of liis devotion and gratitude, for tl» 
iniraculnns deUverance which he bad obtained in tlio Marcumannie 
war. The distress ef the legions, Uie seasonable tempest of rain 
and hail, of thunder and of lightning, and Uie dismay and deieat of 
the barbarians, have been cclebraUM by the eloquence of several 
Pagan writers. If there were any Christians in lliat army, it was 
natural thaltliey should ascribe some merit to the fervent prayers, 
which, in the moment of danger, they had ofiored up for their own 
and tlie public safety. But we are still assured by monuments of 
brass and marlde, by the Imperial medals, and by the Antonine o»> 
liimn, tliat neither the prince nor the ]>enplR enterlaintd any sense 
of this signal obligation, sinue tliey unanimously attribute tlieir de- 
liverance to llio providence of Jupiter, and to the interposition of 
Mercury. Uuring the wliofe course of his reign, Marcus despised 
the ^.liristians as a philosuplier, and ]>unislied them as a sove- 
reign (100).* 

(IM) On Uiii n>rwl«, u it ii roninxral; calM, aC Ihc tliiiiiderra( l<S^ ulainUs aa- 
lidtai of Vr.‘ V 05 W, ia hit WoHm, ral. fl. p. 81 — 390. 


* Gihboa, \tith tkl« phnie, sod thal hrtow, 
svhirh ailiuiU ihi* injustirc of hasili'ilrr- 

oinlr 4K«r ooe of ihr rood n*iOftHuiMe 

facU ID tbc oarl) ChritUan hiolory, Uuti Uu* m § d 
of th^ wiiTAt »n<l moat human<' of Ibo hralhi'O 
ptnprron wot tbr most fatal lo tbo Ckridiaat. 
Utat Ftrilm have asm hod tbo prrwcnUoot under 
MiHtos to the latent liiftntrr of bia cbaracter; 
VotboMR, l«th« iitfliMiioaol Ud* philosophic party; 
bat the fart i« atlmlucd by ail. A laie writer 
{Mr. WaddiogtoDf Hist, of the Church, p. 47.) 
baa oot tcnipicd lo anert, that tbio priotw ptd> 
lilted r?«ry year of a loof( reign with loonoent 
bkMMi ;* but the caiitet ai well as the dale of the 
pcraecntioBs autborned or pormitlMl by Marciu 
are equally oncertaio. 

Of tbe Asiatic edict rceorded by MHilo, Uie 
date is ukDowSy nor it ft i^oite Uiat it wat 
ao Imperial edict. Ifit wat Uic act Bnder which 


Polyr m y tnlered, tea martyrdom ii pl a rml ti^ 
Riiinart 10 tbe witiK, by Mo»li< 2 im in ibu niulb 
Year of the of Mtrrm. The martrtw of 

VM«ae omI kyooa are aattgond by iKMitPell to iJm 
tereolb, by most writers lo Lite x'M'iiteeaUi. In 
fact, the commeoremenl of the perwennkmt of 
the Cbrittiaas ap^>ear« lo tvodirfHim* exactly 
with the petioflof the breahieg mil of Uie Marco* 
■Mat e war, wh»di a emaa to have alarmed th« 
whole empire, and tbo ero^veror biOMelf, ioto a 
fwrotTtm of relaruiog pietT lo lhr*ir ^odt, of 
whirk tbe Cbristiaas were the sicUma, Sec JoL 
Capil. Script. Biai. Aitg. p. 181. edit. 1061. It ia 
remarkable that Tmalliaa |Apo)oget. c. v.) dam 
liocUy aaacrla Umt Veroa |M. Aorolioa) *moed mo 
edirU agaiaat the CbriaUaaa, aad almost pos>* 
lively exoApta faim from the charge of pen eem* 
ti<w.>— 
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* By a singular fatality, the hardships which they had endured suuanin 
under the governineiit of a virtuous prince, iinniciiiately ceased on 
Uw accession of a tyrant, and as none except themselves had cxjio- 
rienced the injustice of Marcus, so they alone were protected hy tlie ® '*’• 
lenity of Coraniudus. The celebrated Marcia, tlie must favoured of 
his concubines, and who at lengtli contrived the murder of her 
Imperial lover, entertaiiw'd a singular alTection fur the opprt>ssod 
ctmrch ; and though it was im|Kissiblo that slie could reconcile the 
practice of vice with the prect^pls of the Gospel, she might hope to 
atone for the frailties of her sex and profmiun, by declaring her- 
self tlie patroness of the Christians (107). Under the gracious pro- 
tection of Marcia, thuy passed in safety the thiiieim years of a cruel 
tyranny ; and when the empire was established in tiio house of Se- 
verus, tlicy formed a domestic but more honourable connection with 
tlie new court. The eni|)eror was |>ersuaded, that, in a dangerous 
sickness, he bad derived some benefit either spiritual or physical, 
from the holy oil with which ono of his slaves had anoinkxl him. 

He always treated with pi'ciiliar distinction several persons of both 
sexes wIk) had embraced Uio new religion. Tlie nurse as well as 
the preoeiitorof Caracalla w\Te Christians;' and if tliat young prince 
ever botrayed a sentiment of humanity, it was occasioned hy an 
incident, which, however trilling, bore some relation to the cause 
of Christianity (108). Under the reign of Severus, the fuiy of the 
populace was clieckcd ; the rigour of ancient laws was for some time 
suspended ; and tho provincial governors were saUsfied with re- 
ceiving an annual present from the dmrehes Within their jurisdic- 
tion, as the price, or as the reward, of their moderation (109). The 
controversy concerning tlie pri'cise lime of the celebration of Easter 
armed the bishops of Asia and Italy against each other, and was 
considered as the most important business of this jieriod of leisure 
and tranquillity (110). Nor was the peace of tlie church interrupted, a. d. im. 
till the increasing niimhiT of proselytes stHim at length to have at- 
tracted the attention, and to have alienated the mind, of Severus. 

Mith the design of restraining the progress of Christianity, he pub- 
lished an edict, which, tliuugh it was designed to aflecl only Uie new' 
converts, could not be carried into strict execution without expos- 

flOT) Dmm CiMioi, or raihrr bn abbrert«l*r li|»fatliA, L IzxU. IfiM. Hr. Veyte (p. 298.^ hM 
CX]tlatao«1 the comhboa of ihr rborefa amirr ibn reign of Commodui. 

( |4St| Comparr ibo H(b of Caraeaibi in iho Aagiistan Hittnrr, «i(b tb« of TerInHinn to 

Scapula. Dr. Jnrtin (Rrmarks on Ecdcaiwiical UixtnrVf roL h. p. S, 4fc.) rontulefi ibe cure of So- 
Ttrus, br tbo awant of bolj oil, wtlb a atroag dcaire to foawert it into a mirarle. 

(109) TiTtallian do Fngn, e. U. Tbc preaml «a* mailv during the fenrt of ibo S»4amalia ; and il 
ia a maitor of amotaa ronoero to Trrtallian. that tbe faitbfal tbooM be coofonnded with the moat 
iaiaaMaa profMaioBa abicb parebaaed tbe caaairanoe of tbe goveroaMot. 

il i»l Ittaab. I. f . c. Sa, fti. Moabebn, p. Oft-447. 


* Tbe iewa and Cbriatiaot conuvt ibe hoaoar of Snraroa, CaracaUa. Hiat. of Jawa, ib. ISA. 
of baring laraiabed a narac to tbe fratricide aoa •• |L 
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A.B. iM. ing to danger and punishment the most zealous of their teachers * 
and missionaries. In this mitigated persecution, we may still dis- 
cover the indulgent spirit of Rome and of Polytheism, which so 
readily admitted every excuse in favour of those who practised the 
religious ceremonies of their fathers (111). 

Of Uio Rut the laws which Severus had enacted, soon expired with the 
authority of that emperOr; and the Christians, after Ups accidental 
tempest, enjoyed a calm of thirty-eight years (112). Till this period 
they had usually held their assemblies in private houses and seques- 
tered jilaces. They were now pi'rniitted to erect and consecrate 
convenient edifices for the purpose of religious worship (113) ; to 
purchase lands, even at Rome itself, for the use of the community; 
and to conduct the elections of their ecclesiastical ministers in so 
■ publif, but at the same time in so exemplary a manner, as to de- 
serve Uie respectful attention of the Gentiles (IIV). This long re- 
pose of the church was accompanied w ith dignity. The reigns of 
those princes who derived their extraction from the Asiatic pro- 
vinces, proved the most favourable to the (!hristians; the eminent 
persons of the sect, in.stead of being reduced to implore the protection 
of a slave or concubine, were admitted into the palace in the ho- 
nourable characters of priests and philosophers; and their myste- 
rious doctrines, which were already diffused among the jieople, 
insensibly attracted the curiosity of their sovereign. A\ hen the em- 
press Mamma^a passed through Antioch, she exjiressed a desire of 
conversing with Uic celobrated Origen, the fame of whose piety and 
learning was spread over the Kast. Origen obeyed so flattering an 
invitation, and though he could not expect to succeed in the con- 
version of an artful and ambitious woman, she listened with plea- 
sure to his eloquent exhortations, and honourably dismissed him 
to his retirement in Palestine (115). The sentiments of Mammaia 
were adopted by her son Alexander, and the philoso|ihic devotion of 
that emperor was marked by a singular but injudicious regard for 
the Christian religion. In his domestic chapel be placed the statues 
of Abraliam, of Orpheus, of Apollonius, and of Christ, as an honour 
justly due to those respectable sages who had instructed mankind 
in the various modes of addressing their homage to the supreme and 


(111] Jotkros fieri sab gnivi pcDDa vetuit. Idem rliain do Cbmtiaois sanxit Hist. Aagrist. 
p. 70. 

(112) Sulpirius ii. p. 3S4. This cfimpntat'Hin faRowin^ for • single exc^ptkm] is COQ- 

Cmuii by iW hislory of and by tb<* vritinqsof Cyprtao. 

(IIS) Tbi* aniiquity of Christian rhurchc* i» dlsoiiwtl by Tillemotit, fMmoiros FcrU^ianlkpicv 
tom. lii. pan II. p. 08— 7*2.], and by Mr. Moyb' (sol. i. p. 378—398.}. Tho formor rfhTi ihc lirst 
constraclioQ of ihoro lo lb«* poaco of Alr-xandor Sctmi*; the latter, to the pe*re of Gallienus. 

(114) S<^ the Angusian ni$tnry, p. I30. The emperor Alexaniler adopteil their meihiHl of pubIrHy 
proposing the name* of those person* vbo s*ere raoilidates for onliiiatton. It l« true, that the 
bononrofibis practice It liknsise allriltuted to tliRjew*. 

(115) Fnseb. Hist. Ereie«ia*t. I. si. c. !21. llieron\Tn. de Feripl. Eeeles. e. S4. MamoMra wis 
styled a holy and fHoos noman. both liv the Christiant; and the 1'agan*. From the former, tbenv 
fore, It \*ss im{tossible that sbe sbonld desen'e that hooonrable epithet. 
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universal Deity (IIC). A purer faith, as well as worship, was 
openly professed and practised among his household. Bishops, per- 
liaps for the first time, were seen at court ; and, after the death of 
Alexander, when the inhuman Maximin dLscharged his fury on tlio 
favourites and servants of his unfortunate benefactor, a great num- 
ber of Christians, of every rank and of lioth sexes, were involved in 
the promiscuous massacre, which, on their account, has improperly 
received tlie name of Persecution (117).* 

Notwithstanding the cruel disposition of Maximin, the effects of 
his resentment against the Christians were of a very local and tem- 
porary nature, and the pious Origen, who had been proscribed as a 
deleted victim, was still reserved to convey the truths of the Gos- 
pel to the ear of monarehs (118). He addressed several edifying 
letters to the emi»ror Philip, to his wife, and to his mother; and 
as soon as that prince, who was born in the neighbourhood of 
Palestine, had usurped the Imperial sceptre, the Christians acquired 
a friend aud a protector. The public and even partial favour of 
Philip towards the sectaries of the new religion, and his constant 
revercpcc for the ministers of the church, gave some colour to the 
suspicion, which prevailed in his own times, that the emperor him- 
self was become a convert to the faith (119) ; and afforded some 
grounds for, a fable that was afterwards invented, that he liad been 


(116} Son ihn AiigtKt;ai niitory, 1(23. Mosht'im (p. 4G5.] «nnm$ tn rnfinn ino niucli on tho 
dotm-Rtir n*lis;ioD of AlntanHnr. His ili'sigA of ImttiUn); a public it’tnplo U> ('.hrift fllptl. Aiigu»t. 

5 . 1*29.}, «nd the objectiMi which «m dUi«r lu him, or in iimiUr rirtmnalanc^t U> ILh 

ruTQ, ApjK'jr lo Uatn no oIIkt fotioilalion than an improliabin invcntctl by ibe Cbri^hani, 

and cminloiislv A>topln«1 hy an hhlnrtan of th# a|ip.‘ of Coa&taotim*. 

(117) Et»^b. 1. vi, (26. Il may be prtMiinnml, ibal Uie aucc^ of iha CbrUtiao* hod cuApentod tbo 
incrcaiing bigotry of (hr Pagans. Dion Cassius, nho rmiiposcd b>^ history iindcr ibe lorinor r«*ign, 
had DKMl prohaMy intended hir the nite of hit mattf*r those cmiasoh of penectilioii, which lie aaenbes 
(o A botU‘.r Age, and u> ibtt (aTWuitc of Augustus. CoDcomisg this oration of M.cc«‘Das, or rather of 
Dion,f I may refer lo mv own unbiasMtl opinion (vo). i. c. 1 . Dole (26.), and to tbo Abbe do la Bits 
lorie (V^oirrf dn I'Acadibnin, tom. xxiv. p. 3tfS. ; lom. Xtw p. H2.)i 
(118| Orooiusi* vii. c. 19.« munltoos Origcn as the objx<tl of Kaximin't resentment; and Finnb 
lianu.s, a f.ap;i;ii1>H'tan bishop of tiialagc, giTcs a just and confined idea of this perscrutioii (apud 
Cypriaa. Epist. 76.). 

(IIP) The mention of tho^ princcit who were publicly supposed to be Christians, as wc fmd it io 
an I'pi^ile of Dionysius of Alexandria (op. Euseh. I. vii. c. 10.), evidently allodi.-* to Philip and bis 
fhailv; and forms a roriteaporarv' evideore, Uut such a report bad peevailrcl; but the Egyptian 
liitbop, who lived at an liumblL' diaUnce from the court of Rome, cx|>rr'«us bitnspir with a bocooiing 
difndence conceming the truth of the fact. The episth*s of Origen (which were extant in the tino 
<if Euaebhu, so« I. vi. c. 30.) would nu>st probably decide tbH curtoua, rather than imporlanl, ques- 
Uon. 


* It U with good reason that this maisacre hat 
been called a pcrsectilion, for it lasted during tbo 
whole reign of Maximin, as may be si>«ii in Euso- 
bids (1. vi. c. 28.) RuGoua e&pressly conlinns it ; 
Tribiia anuisa Maximiuo pi'rhH'utionc commoto, 
io quibus fineni cl pvrseailiouis fecit ct viUe. 
Hist. I. vi. c. 19.*>'G. 

t If this be the case, Dion Cassius mast have 
known the Christians ; they must bavp been tbo 
Aulqectof bis particular ailciitHin, aince the m* 
thor luppotet ibal be wished biii master to proQt 
by these counsels of pcrscculioD." How arc we 


lo reronrdo this necessary coosequenco with 
wbal GihiMiQ has said of tlic ignorance of Dion 
Cassius even of the name of the Clin«lians7 (c. 
xvi. n. 24.). (CibliOD speaks of Dion's st/rnce, 
not of bis itfnoranee . — M.) The siipjiosiiion in 
this note is supported by no proof; it is proliable 
that Diou Cassius has often designated ibe Chris- 
tians by the naroo of Jews. Sec Dion Cassius, 
I. Ixvji. c. 14. Ixviii. 1. ~G.' 

On this point I should adopt thoview of Gibboo 
rather than that of H. Guiiot. — M. 


A. D. 23S. 


OfVatimin. 
Philip, and 
Docios. 


A.0. 244. 
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purified by confession and penance from the guilt contracted by the 
murder of his innocent predecessor (120). The fall of Philip intro- 
duced,' ■with the change of masters, a n(!W system of government, so 
oppressive to the Christians, that their former condition, ever since 
Ijte time of Doraitian, was represented as a state of perfect freedom 

J nd security, if compart'd \t ith the rigorous treatment which they 
ipericnced under the short reign of Decius (121), The virtues of 
that prince will scarcely allow us to suspect that he was actuated 
by a mean rasentment against the favourites of his predecessor ; 
and it is more reasonable to believe, that in the prosecution of his 
general design to restore the purity of Roman manners, he^was^j 
desirous of delivi^ttg the empire from what he condemned as a 
recent and. criminlii superstition. The bishops of the most com^-T 
derable cities were removed by exile or death : the vigilance of me t- 
magistrates prevented the clergy of Rome, during sixteen mont|b, 
from proceeding to a new election ; and it was the opinion of w .Tst 
Christians, that the emperor would more patiec^ endure a comp^ ^ 
titor for the purple, than a bishop in the capthdtilSO. 'WereftpdS-'^ 
sible to suppose that the penetration of D^ul’ niilrdiscovered pride 
under the disguise of humility, or that the tempo-^- 

ral dominion which might insimsibly arise'vw the claims of spiri- 
tual authority, we miglit bo less surprised, that he should consider 
the successors of St. Peter as the most formidable rivals to those of 
Augustus. , . < ...i.,'-) " 

orvainiiD, The ad^jf^^tion of Valerian was distinguished by A levity and 
‘’mX ha’i inconsisfeiii^. ffl suited to the gravity of the Roman Censor. In 
Ihe first part of his reign, he surpassed in clemency those princes 
***"***•, jWho had been suspected of an attachment to the Christian faith. 

^ In the last three years and a half, listening to the insinuations of a 

minister addicted to the superstitions of Egypt, he adopted the max- 
ims and imitated the severity of his predecessor Decius (123). The * 
accession of Callienus, w^hich increased the calamities of the empire, 
restored peace to the church ; and the Christians obtained tlie free 
exercise of their religion, by an edict addressed to the bishops, and 
conceived in such ti'rms as seemed to acknowledge their ollice and 
public character (124). The ancient laws, without being formally 


(130) Kmt'b. I. f i. c. 34. Tli^ ftlnn. as i» usual, lias hopn rmhellishod b; wribM^, and 

is ronrtilcd, much &uv>erfluotto kaming, by Frodorick Sj^tanheiu (0(H’ra Taria, tom. ii, 

p. 4U0. &c.). 

(i'2l) Lactanliut, tie mortibiitPrm'Culorum, c. 3. 4. Afl^r crkbratlog tbc ft'bcUT and inervasn 
of tin* chnrcb, undrr a king sooet^iou of gt'Hvd princes; tu> adds, ‘‘Eililit post anoo^ pIuriuMM, 
eb«rrabile.i»iniaU nt'cins, qtn vcxarrl Ectbsiam.** 

(133) F.UM'b. I. vi. c. 30. C>priau. Epulul. 35. Tbc toe. of Rome remained vacant from mar- 
tyrdom orFabianus, tbc 30ib ol January, A. D. 250, lilt lb*' t'leotion of Corm-lias, tbc 4th of Jon(*, 
A. D. 25I . Uorius bad probably lt*ft Romi>, since he «as kitlcHl Iseforc tbc end of tlul year. 

(l3Sj EttSi-b. I. vii.c, ID. Musheim (p. 543.) baa very clearly sbovtn, tliat the pra:fecl Vacrianus, 
and tbc Egyptian .Vo^us, are one and Uir |M*rsr>n. 

(124) EuM'bius (1. Tii. c. 13.) gives os a Crvvk version of this Latin edict, vihicb tocnis to baxo 
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Btpealed, were 800 ^^ to sink into oblivion ; and (cfxccpting only 
gome hostile inteabdog which are attributed to the emperor Anre- 
lian) (125) the disciples of Christ passed above forty years in a state 
of prosperity, far more dangerous to their virtue than the severest 
trials of persecution. 

The story of Paul of Samosata, who filled the metropolitan see 
of Antioch, while tlie East was in the hands of Odenathus and Ze- 
nobia, may serve to illustrate the condition and character of the 
times. The wealth of that prelate was a snfTlcient evidence of his 
9 iilt, since it was neither derived from the inheritance of his fa- 
thers, nor acquired by tlie arts of honest industry. But Paul con- 
sidered the service of the church as a very lucrative profession fI26). 
His ecclesiastical jurisdiction was venal and rapacious ; he extort^ 
frequent contributions from the most opulent of the faithful, and 
converted to bis own use a considerable part of the public revenue. 
By his pride and luxury, the Christian religion was rendered odious 
in the eyes of the Gentiles. His council chamber and his throne, 
the splendour with which he appeared in public, the suppliant 
crowd who solicited his attention, the multitude of letters and pe- 
titions to which he dictated his answers, and the perpetual hurry 
of business in which he was involved, were circumstances much 
better suited to the state of a civil magistrate (127), than to the 
humility of a primitive bishop. M'hon he harangued his people 
from the pulpit, Paul affected the figurative stylo and the theatrical 
gestures of an Asiatic sophist, while the cath^ral resounded with 
fte loudest and most extravagant acclamations in the praise of his 
divine eloquence. Against those who resisted his power, or refused 


befo very coociso. By aniAb«r bo <liiu:ied tbal tbc CamtUxrxa sbotritl bo reotorvd to Ike 
Cbristiaot. * 

(lU} Eiiseh. I. tU. c. so. lartaoUti« tW* H. P. C. 6 . Hitronym- iQ Cbroo. p. 177. Omgiu«, I. vii. 
fi. Ibrir ti in g>‘Doral to utsbigomit and ioonm'Ct, that wc are at a mt to doU*rmiDC 

how far Aardtao had oarrii'd fait inti’nlioat before bo was aMaunated. Mott oftbe aodems 
(ncfpt DodttH‘11, OiMerUt. Ctpriaa. xi. 64.) bavo M'iurd the occatiuu of gaining a few exlraordioary 
nNtrlyn.* 

(1‘ifi] Paul waa bettrr pirated with tbe itdo of Dueenoriiu, than with that of biihop. Tbr 
twriiM wai an imperial procurator, W) called, from bit uJary of i«o buudrvd or IGuof. a 

year. (S*'r Saliiutim oil lltst. Angusl. p. ri4.]. Some critic* suppose, that tbr hisbop of Antiocli 
bad actually ahuiut'd «urb an ofltct* from Zevtksia, wbilo utbert coutider it Only at a iigimtiv 
eapmtitMi of bu |ioiapai»d lUtob'uco. 

(t*i7} Simony wat 90 I unbaown id tbotc timi's: nod tbr cb^rgy soiariiiiict bought wbat they 
leadi'sl to sttli. It appear* that tbe bishopric of Carthago «as purebasud by a wraltby matron, name 
Lucilla. for brr <rr\a»t Majorintis. The price wat 4U0 t'ollts. (Mooinns^nU AiiUg. ^ calcem Oplati, 
p. 3H3.). Every FtAis contained ITS piece* of silver, and Ibe whole sun may be conpnttd a t^bo ut 
24O0i. 


* Br. I>ardner has detafieit, «vtb bis ustial im* 
partiality, all that ha* come down lo tis relating 
to the pcTiicctiiion of Anri'liaa, and conclude* by 
Baying, ** Upon rnore carefhUr examining tbo 
word* of Ensebins, and obvernng the aeoonnu 
of other authors, learned men ^rc generallv, 

and, a« I think, verr jodtcionsly drtermiutvJ, that 
Aurelian not ouly iuleoded, but did actually pei^ 


seente; but htS'penoenUoa was ibort, bo fiaviag 
died soon after ll»e publication of his edict*." 
Heathen Tost. e. xxxvt. — Batnage positively p* 0 - 
nonces tbe same opinion : ^n mteuuttim 
modo, aed exeeutam rfooqoo brevixsinm tempore 
mandatnm, nobk inhxum est in animit. Baan. 
Ann. TTb. No. 2. and comparoPagi Ann. 273. 
No«. 4. 13. 873. —G. 


Paul of 
Samouta, hU 
mannen. 

A. 0. 2«9- 
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to flatter his vanity, tlie prelate of Antioch was arrogant, rigid, and 
inexorable; but he relaxed the discipline, and lavished the treasures 
of the church on his dependent clergy, who were pernritted to 
imitate their roaster in the gratiricatkm of every sensual appetite. 
For Paul indulged himself very freely in the pleasures of the table, 
and he had received into the episcopal palace two young and 
beautiful women, as tlie constant companions of his leisure nio- 
meuls (128). 

Heii Notwithstanding these scandalous vices, if Paul of Samosata had 
preserved the purity of the orthodox faith, his reign over the capital 
Syria would have ended only with his life; and had a seasonablo 
persecution intervened, an effort of courage might perhaps have 
placed him in the rank of saints and martyrs.* Some nice and 
subtle errors, which he imprudently adopted and obstinately main- 
tained, concerning the doctrine of llie Trinity, excited the zeal and 
indignation of tlio Eastern ehundies (129). From Egypt to the 
Euxine sea, the bishops were in arms and in motion. Several 
councils were held, confutations were published, excommunications 
were pronounced, ambiguous explanations were by turns accepted 
and refused, treaties were concluded and violated, and at length 
Paul of Samosata was degraded from his episcopal character, by 
the sentence of seventy or eighty bislio{)s, wlro assembled for that 
purpose at Antioch, and who, without consulting the rights of the 
clergy or people, a;)(M)inted a successor by their own authority. 
The manifest irregularity of lliis proceeding increased the numbers 
of the discontented faction ; and as Paul, who was no stranger to 
the arts of courts, had insinuated himself into the favour of Ze- 
nobia, he maintained above four years the possession of the episcopal 
house and oflice.t The victory of Aurelian changed the face of the 
East, %nd the two contending parties, who ap]ilied to each other 
,■ tlic epitlu^ of schism and heresy, were either comm'anded or per- 
mitted to plead their cause before the tribunal of the conqueror. 
This public and very singular trial alTords a convincing proof, that 
the existence, the properly, the privileges, and the internal policy 


(IM) If we are licAirout of etlPDiialing the \ices of Paul, we imul An*p«*el ihe .i»<ctnbled hUhops of 
I be Ka>l of puhlivhidK thp loint malicious calamuie« id cirvular atldrvMiHl to all the charcbet 

oftho empin* (ap. Eu«-b. 1. vii.c. 30.). • 

(1^) Hi< hcrvsT [like thonc of Noetuis and Sabellittt. io ibo same ecotur)) tcodcii (o coofOHfid the 
di^liticUon of llio divioc iicrsons. Sev Mo^heim, p. 70‘2, die. 


• U appoan niwprlhvh*^* that ibe ticm and 
Immontblirsof Paul of SamoMta had much w«*e,;hl 
in the sentomr promoiimHl aii^aintt him bv ilui 
bi*ho{>«. Ibeolj^ert of ih^ IcUor, addri*siiwl by 
tbo svDOil to the bithnps <A Romp aud Alckan> 
Una, was to laform tlu-m of ibe ebauK^ io Ibo 
faith of PauJ, the altorcaiioos and discuuioos to 
■which it had given ri«*, as woH as of hta morali 
and the whole of bu conduct. Buacb. Hitt. 

Eccl. 1. vii. c. ixx. ~ C. 


f ** iit*r fatoarite (7>'aotNa’i), Paul of Samo> 
sata, socens to have entertained some views of at- 
tempting an uoion between Judaism and Chrii- 
tianity; Ixvlh parlies rejected tbe annatural 
allianoe. Hist, of Jews, iii. 175. and Jost. Gc- 
tchiebte der I^raeUler, n, 107. The proicctioB of 
the severe Z«ynobia is the only circumstaoce winch 
msv raise a doubt of tbc notorious immorality of 
Paul.— M. 


Dr-.' 
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of the <^hriBluins, were acknowledged, if not by the laws, at least 
by the magistrates of the empire. As a Pagan and as a soldier, it 
conld scarcely be expected tliat Aurelian shonld enter into the dis- 
cussion, whether the sentisoents of Paul or tliose of his adversaries 
wero most agreeable to the true standard of the orthodox faith. 

His determination, however, was founded on the general principles rbe kbi«u« 
of equity and reason. He considered the bishops of Italy as the b, aITc°!m. 
most impartial and respectable judges among the Christians, and as 
soon as he was informed that they had unanimously aj^provod the 
sentence of the council, ho acquiesced in their opinion, and im- 
mediately gave orders that Paul should Iw compellcKl' to relin(|uish 
the temporal possessions b<doiiging to nti oflice, of which, in llw 
judgment of his brethien, lie had hi'en regularly deprived. But 
while wc. applaud the justice, wo should not overlook tlio policy of 
lAurelian, who was desirous of restoring and cementing the de- 
pendence of the province^ on tin? c.i|dlal, by every means which 
could bind the interest or jirejudioes of any part of his sub- 
jects (130). ' 

Amidst the frequent revolutions of tite empire, the Christians Puoe and 
still nourished in peace tod prosperity; and notwithstanding a ce-'XIbuck^ 
lebrated eera of martyrs has bwn deduced from the accession of Di“kbui. 
Diocletian (131), the new system of policy introduced and main- jjJiJos 
tained by tIte wisdom of that prince, continued, during more than 
eighteen years, to breathe the mildest and most liberal spirit of re- 
ligious toleration. The mind of Uiodetian himself was less adapted 
indeed to speculative inquiries, than to the active labours of w^ar 
and government. His prudence rendered him averse to any great 
innovation, and tliough his temper was not very susceptible of zeal 
or enthusiasm, he always maintained an habitual regard for the 
ancient deities of the empire. But tbo leisure of the two em- 
presses, of his wife Prises, and of Valeria his daughter, permitted 
them k> listen with more attention and respect to the truths of 
Christianity, which in every age has acknowledged its important 
obligations to female devotion (132). The principal eunuchs, Lu- 
cian (133) and Dorotheus, Gorgonius and Andrew, who attended 


(190) EoM‘b. Hitt Ecclciiatl. I. ili. c. 90. We air CDtIrcly iniklilcd to him for the cuHoui itory of 
Paul of Samosau. 

(131) The ;Sra of Vartyn, which is tUH in ate among the Copts and the Ibytsiniant, must bo 
reckoned from the Mth of Angmt A. D. 284 ; as the Itegintiing of the Rg^ptian year was oioeloca 
days earlier than Uie real accession of Diodetlan. Sco Dissertation PreLioinaire a l‘Art dc v<<ri(icr 

lea Dates.* 

(132) The expression of I,AcUolios (do M. P. c. IS.) '*sacrificio poDni coegit** implies their ao- 
les^eni ennvertion to the faith ; bat dots not seem to juttlfy the assertion of Mosheim (p. 912.), 
that they bad befo privately baptiaed. 

(133) M. de Tillenioui [Mt^oirea Beclvsiastirpies, tom. v. part. t. p. 11, 12.) has quoted from tbo 
Spicilegiam of Dora Lac d'Archeri, a very corions ionmetion which bishop Thoonas composed for 
the use of Lodan. 


* On the acra of martyrs sec the very enrioos ceally dMCOvercd inacriptiODa in Egypt and Ms- 
diaserUUons of Eons. Lclrooiio on some ro* bia, p. 192, <3tc. — H. 
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the person, possessed the favour, and governed the household of 
DiocitHian, protected by their powerful influence the faith which 
they had embraced. Their example was imitated by many of the 
most considerable officers of the palace, who, in their respective 
stations, had the care of the lni|)erial ornaments, of the robes, of 
the furniture, of the jewels, and even of the private treasury; and, 
though it might sometimes be incumbent on tliem to accompany 
the emperor when he sacrificed in the tempio (134), they ei^oyed, 
with their wives, their children, and their slaves, the free exerciso 
of the Christian relijnon. Diocletian and his colleagues frequently 
eonferrcfl the most important oflioes on those persons who avowed 
their abhorrence for the worship of the gods, but who had dis- 
played abilities proper for the aervieu of the state. The bishops 
held an honourable rank in their respective provinces, and were 
treated with distinction and respect, not only by the people, but by 
the magistrates themselves. Almost in every city, the ancient 
cfaurrhes were foiiud insufficient to contain the increasing multitude 
of proselytes; and in tlieir place more stately and ca|iaciuus edifices 
were iTcctcd fur the public worship of the fatUiful. The corruption 
of manners and principles, so forcibly lamtmtcd by Eusebius (135), 
may be considered, not only as a consequence, but as a proof, of 
the liberty which the Christians enjoyed and abused under the 
reign of Diocletian. Prosperity hod relaxed the nerves of disci- 
pline. Fraud, envy, and malice, prevailed in every congregation. 
The presbyters aspired to the eqiiscopal office, which every day be- 
came an object more wprthy of their ambition. The bishops, who 
contended with each other for ecclesiastical pre-eminence, appeared 
hy their conduct to claim a secular and tyrannical (lowcr in tho 
church ; and the lively faith which still distinguished the Christians 
from the Gentiles, was show n much loss in dteir lives, than in their 
controversial writings. 

Notwithstanding this seeming security, an attentive olwcrver 
might discern some symptoms that tlireatcncd the church with a 
more violent persecution than any which she ha<i yet endured. 
The zeal and rapid progress of the Christians awakened the Poly- 
theists from their supine indifference in the cause of those deities, 
whom custom and education had taught them to revere. The 
mutual provocations of a reiigious war, which had already conti- 
nue<i above two hundred years, exasperated the animosity of tho 
contending parties. The Pagans were incenseil at tho rashness of 
a recent and obscure sect, which presumed to accuse their coun- 
trymen of error, and to devote their ancestors to eteriial misery. 

• 

(134) LacUntiot dr V. P. C. 10. 

(13b) Euftrlriut, Hist. Erclr«ia«t. 1. riii. c. I. Hir rradrr who conmltj tho original^ will not nc« 
MM TM of hoightoMaf Um pidare. laMbiitt wu abo«t aiteoo yoanof ago at acoatawn of the 
emperor Dioclctiao. 
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Tke habMs of justifying the popular mythology against tiie inreo- 
tives of an implacable enemy, produced in their minds some senti- 
ments of faith and reverence for a system which they had been 
accostomod to eonsidor with Uic most careless levity. The super- 
natural powers assumed by the cluirch inspired at the same tinao 
terror and emulation. The foibwers of the established religion 
intrenched themseilves behind a similar fortification of prodigies; 
invented new modes of sacrifice, of osfmtion, and of initiation (136); 
attempted to revive the raeifit of th^ expiring oracles (137) ; and 
listened with eager credulity to every impostor, who flattered their 
prejudices by a tale of wonders (138). Both parties seemed to 
acknowledge the truth of those miracles which were daimed by 
their adversariea; and while tiiey were contented with ascribing 
them to the arts of magic, and to the power of daemons, they 
mutually concurred in restoring and establishing the reipi of 
mperstition (139). Philosophy, her most dangerous enemy, 
was now convert^ into her most useful ally. The groves of the 
academy, the gardens of Epicurus, and even the portico of the 
' Stoics, were almost deserted, as so many diAxent schools of scep- 
ticism or impiety (lUt) ; and many among ^ fiomans were des^ 
ro«M that the writiiigs of Cicero shoidd be coadenuted and sup- 
pressed by the authority of the senate (lkl),i 'The prevailing sect 
of the new Piatonicians judged it pru^ut to connect themselves 
with the priests, whom perhaps they ^spised, against the Chri.stians, 
whom they had reason to f^. Theto fashionable philosof^ers 
prosecuted the design of extracting allegorical wisdom from the 


(Itt) Wa might quota, aiMnig a ffraal powh u of toilBBoia, tho m yiurt o w iNonbip of 

aod lUti Taitroboba; the Uucr of >shtcU tircatno fashionabW* in the Ume of Ihv ADtoniucs (hoc a I>i$* 
scrtatioi) nf M. dc Boze, in tb^ Vi-tnoiros df I'Acadoiuie d4.*s !u<icripllOD$, tom. il. p. 413.]. tbo 
fomanee nf ApaWitMij asrdUofdrxotmo aaofntirc> « 

(137) The im|)Oslor Ak-aaiHler rerf sU-ooKiy reroauBrodetl llir oracle of Tropbonius at Malioi, aod 
thob* of Apollo, at (Harm and MibHus (Lscian, tool. ii. p. 236. edit. BeitJij. The laM of these, whose 
singular hUtory would furuish a v«nr cunoua episode, « w cousitltad UsuotaUau beCoro be put^ 
lished bis ftiicU of |>ersecuUon (Utclanltos, dc M. P. c. 11|. 

(l36) Besides the anrienl stories of Pxthagoras and ArtsUni, the cares pcrformetl at the sbriM of 
AMulapiat, and ihe faUes n'taled of ApoUonitMOfTyaaa, were freqaaoliy opposed to the miracles of 
Cbmt ; though ( agree with Dr. Lanlnur ,ae« TeatiwoinfS, vol. in. p. 263. 362.}, that when PhiU- 
alralus rom(H>-(cd tbi* life of Apollonius, he had no such tnletilioo. 

(13P| It M seriously to bn laoeuiud, that ihetlhrisliaB lathers, b) achoowledgiBg the aapcroattiraJ, 
•r, as they deem il, the iu^eriuJ, part ol Pagaoi«iD, destroy with ibi-ir owu hauiU Uie great adtiA' 
tage which «e might otherwise derive trom the liberal com'evMOM ol our adversaries. 

(140| iiiliaa (p. 301. odit SfuiaboiiD.} riprrsses a ptous joy, that the provuleoce uf ibo gods bod 
CXlitiRuidiwl the impious sects, and for tlie most j»art destroyed the books of the ^yrrhoniaus and 
Bpicoreans, uhirh h.'td been very ouroerwu*, stneo Epkiinu himself composed no Ims lhao 900 vO* 
luoies. Si.'e Itiogenes Laertius, 1. x. e. 26. * 

(141) Cnmf|ue alios amliam mnnitare indigoaatcr, et dicere oportcre stalui per Seuatum, abo- 
leaninr iit hav scripta, qtiilms Christiana Rel^io romprobelur, el vniostalii ojiprimatur auctoritts. 
Arnobras atKerwtf Geates. I. hi. pi. 106, t04. He adds very properly, Breoris coaviacite Cicero* 
nem . . . nam interri(>ere scripia, el pablicatitn velle lubinergere IcCttooem, non est Dcua defaii* 
dere sed vecitatis tesUGcalioaem timere. 


* Ontbe evtnncdhMry proprewof tWHiiliriac of Greuier, vol. L p. 966, aBtl IMe 9v tofla.i. 
riles, in the R ost. See cie Guiguiaud's iraDslaiion part. 2. p. 196, die. 
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fictions of the Greek poets; instituted mysterious rites of devotion 
for the use of their chosen disciples; recommended the worship of 
the ancient gods as the emblems or ministers of the Supreme Deity, 
and composi^ against the faith of the gospel many elaborate trea- 
tises (142), which have since been committed to the flames by the 
prudence of orthodox emperors (143). 

Although the policy of Diocletian and the humanity of Constan- 
tins inclined them to preserve inviolate the maxims of toleration, 
it was soon discovered that their two associates, Maxiinian and Ga- 
Icrius, entertained the most implacable aversion for the name and 
religion of the Christians. The minds of those princes had never 
been enlightened by science; education had never softened their 
tcmiier. They owed their greatness to their swords, and in their 
most elevated fortune they still retained their superstitious preju- 
dices of soldiers and peasants. In the general administration of the 
provinces they obeyed the laws which their benefactor had esta- 
blished ; but they fre<iuently found occasions of exercising w itliia 
their camp and palaces a secret jiersecution (144), for which the 
imprudent zeal of the Christians sometimes offured the most spe- 
cious pretences. A sentence of deatli was executed upon Alaximi- 
lianus, an African youth, who had been produced by his oxvn fa- 
ther* ** before the magistrate as a suflicient and legal recruit, but who 
obstinately persisted in declaring, that his conscience would not 
permit him to embrace the profession of a soldier (145). It could 
scarcely be expected that any government should sufler the action 
of Marcellus the Centurion to pass with impunity. On the day of 
a public festival, that ofliccr threw away his belt, his arms, and the 
ensigns of Ids oflice, and exclaimed w ith a loud voice, that he would 


(142) lartantios InstilnU I. v. e. 3, 3.) gives a vrry dear aod spiritotl ari-onot of two of 

thoM* fihilnsophic aiitorvirirsof ih«' faith. The large troaliw' of Porphyry against the Cbristiani coo- 
RSh'il of IhirlY honkv. am) na« coaipo^ed in Sicily aitool the year 370. 

(143) See StKiratdi, Hist. Ecdesiasl. I. i. c. 9. and Codex Jiislibiao. I. i. tit. i. I. 

(144) EnirhiuSf I. viit. c. 4.C. 17. He limits the imraher of military martyr*, by a remarkable ct« 

pr«^i&inn (o-rrccyini; tovt&>» wov *fltt of which Dcilher his Latin nor French 

tranylaior have reudvretl ibo ettergT. NutwitUatanding the authority of Eosebiua, aod the tikence 
of Lactantiux, Ambrose, Sulpicttis, 0^04la^ dec., it has bceo long believed, that the Thebawn legion, 
cODHitiug of GOOD Chiisliaos, uilTcrcd martyrdmu by the order of Maxifniao, in the* valley of the 
Penine Al|>6. The story wa.v hral pubWbed about the middle of the vth centorr, by Enchertus, 
bishop of Lyons, who received it frtiin certain persons, who recchod it from Isaac, bishop of 
Geneva, who is said to have rcceivixl it from Thcsxlore, bishop of OctiHlurum. The ahlicy of 
Maurice still sulMisti, a rich monuoient of Uie credulity of Sigiamond, king of Burgundy. Sec an CA* 
CcllcDt Biss*;rtation in the uxvith volume of the Bibliotbeque BaMoonce, p. 427— 4S4. 

(143) Stic the AcU Sincora,p. 299. The accouaU of hU martyrdom, and of that of MarccUus, bear 
every mark of truUt aad*authcDl>city. 


* H. GuizAl criticises Gibbon’s account of this 
incidimL He supposs-s that Haiimilian was not 

** produccil by bis fattier as a recruit,” but was 
ohIigiHl to appear by the law, which compelled 
the sons of suhlicrs to serve at 21 yean old. Was 
not this a law of Coostantinc? Neither does this 
circumstance appear in the acts, liis father bad 


clearly expeclod fain to serve, as he had bought 
him a new dress for the. occasion ; yet he refused 
to force the conscience of his wo, and wb«*o Maxi- 
milian was condi*roaol to death, the father re- 
turned homo in joy, blessing God fof having 
bestowed upon him such a sou. — M. 
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obey none but .Tesus Christ tlio eternal King, and that he re- 
nounced for ever the use of carnal weapons, and the service of an 
idolatrous master. The soldiers, as soon as they recovered from 
their astonishment, secured the person of Marccllus. He was exa- 
mined in the city of Tingi by the president of that part of Mauri- 
tania ; and as he was convicted by liis own confession, lie was con- 
demned and beheaded for the crime of desertion (146). Exaniples 
of such a nature savour much less of religious persecution than of 
martial or even civil law : but they served to alienate the mind of 
the emperors, to justify the severity of Calerius, who dismissed a 
great number of Christian officers from their employments ; and to 
authorise the opinion, that a sect of enthusiasts, which avowed 
principles so repugnant to the pul)lic safety, must eitljer remain 
useless, or would soon become dangerous, subjects of the empire. 

After the success of the PAsian war had raised the hopes and the ciIotIui 
reputation of Galerius, he passed^ winter with Diocletian in Hie pa- Biocicu.n to 
lace of Nicomedia ; and the fate of Christianity became the object of 
their secret consultations (147). The experienced cmiicror was still 
inclined to pursue measures of lenity; and though he readily con- 
scntetl to exclude the Christians from holding any employments in 
the household (>r the army, he urged in the strongest terms tli© 
danger as well as cruelty of shedding the blood of those deluded fa- 
natics. Galerius at length extorted i from him the permission of 
summoning a council, composi>d of a few jK'rsons the most distin- 
guished in the civil and military departments of the state. The im- 
portant tiuestion was agitated in their presence, and those ambitious 
courtiers easily discerned, that it was incumbent on them to second, 
by their eloquence, the importunate violence of the Caisar. It may 
be presumed, that they ihsisted on ever)' topic which might interest 

(146) AcU Sincera, p. 30(2.* 

(147) Di> M. P. c. II. Laclaaltus (or whoever waii ihc aulhor of tbit little Ireatite] wat, at tbit 
timo, ao iobabiUfit of Nirotlemia ; but it srcnit difDcuU to coacoive bow ho could acquire to accaratc 
a knowledge of wbat pasted in the lm|>«rial cabiuet.t 


* If. Guiiot here jaatiy.obMTvctf that tl waa tiau, who wished to have the appeanoce of doing 
the iwceui^y of tacriBdng to the gndt, which ln> good by bit ow n impniso, and evil by the impulse 
daeed MarcHlut l^art in tbia manoor. — M. of otbern. Nam erat hnjun mnlittr. nim l>onum 

■(■ Lactanlint, who wns tubwqueuUy cbovoo by qnld facere decrevisset, tine consiiio faciobal, nt 
Comtantiuc to educate Critpun, might eotily hare ip«e laudarrtur. Com autrm malum, qnnniam id 
lenmed thet*' dotaiU from Constautino himself, reprehendendum tdebat, in roDtiltiim multm ad- 
already of tulTiciont age to lotereat himtelf io the rocabot, ut aliomm rulpo! adwriberctur «ptirqiiid 
alfairt of the go>ernraeat, and la a position to ipee dcliqiieral. Lact. t'6. Eiitropius like- 
obtain the bent information. —G. wiae, Miraiut eallide fait, tagax prrterea et ad- 

Tbis atsumet Ibc doubtful point ol the author- modum snbtilit iagenio, et <pii toviTiialeai toam 
ship of the Treatise. — N. alicoa invidiavellelcxpicrc. Entrop. U. c. (26. 

T Tbit permission was not extorted from Dio- ^ G. 
detian; be took the itep of hit own accord. The manner in which the coarse and nnfri«mdly 
Xactantius aavs, in truth, Hec tamen deflectere pencil of the author of thr Treatise de Mori. Per«. 
potoii (DiodeiiaDus] pra^intis bominit intaniam ; bos drawn the eharacter of Diocletian, seems 1d- 
placuil ergo amiconim tenlentiam exjtertri. (De conoistent with this profound subtlety. Many 
■ori. Port. e. 11.) But this meawire wat in ao- reoders will perUapa agree with Gibbon. — M. 
oordaacc with the artificial character of Diode- 
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the pri<le, the piety, or the feer», of Hteir sovereign in the destrnc- 
tion of Christianity. Perhaps they represented, that tl»e gtorious 
work of the deliverance of the empire was left imperfect, as long as 
an independent |>eople was pormitW to subsist and multiply in the 
heart of the provinces. The Christians (it might specially be al- 
leged), renouncing tho gods and the institutions of Rome, had con- 
stituted a distinct rcpnbtic, which might yet be suppressed before it 
had acquired any military force; btit WThicli was already governed 
by its own laws and magistrates, was possessed of a public treasure, 
and was intimatidy connected in all its parts, by the frt*quent as- 
somblies of the bishops, to whose decrees their numerous and opu- 
lent congregations yielded an implicit obedience. Arguments like 
tliese may setim to have determined the reluctant mintl of Diocletian 
to embrace a new sysbm of persecutton : but though we may siw- 
pect, it is not in our power to relate, the secret intrigries of the 
palace, 'the private viowi and rcsciflments, the jealousy of women 
or eunuchs, and all those trilling but decisive causes which so often 
influence the fate of empires, and the councils of tho wisest mon- 
archs (148). 

DoMiiiuinof The pleasure of the emperors was at length signified to the Chris- 

ioc^mii.°^tians, who, during tho cosirse of this melancholy wdnter, had ex- 
l>cctcd, wiOi anxiety, the result of so naany secret consultations. 
The twenty-third of Fel»ruary, which coindded with tho Roman 
festival of the Terminalia (149), was appointed (whether from acci- 
dent or design) to set boiinds to tho progress of Christianity. At 
the earliest dawn of day, the Pra'torian pr»fect (150), accompanied 
by several generals, tribunes, and officers of the revenue, repaired 
to the principal church of Nicomedia, which was situated on an 
eminence in the mo.st populous and beantiffil part of the city. Tim 
doors were instantly broke open; they* rushed into the sanctuary; 
and as they searched in vain for some risible object of worship, they 
were obliged to content themselves with committing to th(> flames 
the volumes of the holy scripture. The ministers of Diocletian were 
followed by a numerous body of guards and pioneers, who marched 
in order of battle, and were provided with all the instruments used 


|I4S) TKp o«It wi* rtn di«Dvrf, ta the ind jetlniifT of iho mother of 

Gtlenus. She h dtmcribrri br LaclamlMM, m Ueoniai ■Mlmia «nlthx ; melier sdnctkim 
tiosa. She ha<| a gn'«l ioAumcr over her mmi, aod waa ofTeodod by (he disrryard ofH>aftorber 
Cbrntiaa flerranu.* 

(14^) Tkewovahipaod fmlifal of ib« goil TemioDa art elcgaaUj iUottrali^lby V. da Boa*, Mte. 
df I'Arad^if den Inscriptioot^ tom. i. p. SO. 

(1I0| la oar oaij MS. af Laeiaatiua, we road pfo/bcfaa; hat roa«on, and Ibe anlbority of all tba 
crilies, alU>a lu, iwU'ad of that word, wbtcb d^roya Ibe aoaaa of k> ntbatiUile 

fectUM. 


* Th(«dkregardeonai«todiotbeCbi1»tkiatfntt> ac Ttearffi ivft epalb eththefiat. Chriellanl aba. 

log aod praying iaawad of par^ipating in tbe tinebant, el {Ha mm grntibtw opolant**, jojoaHa 
baaqaeti aad aarrifieva whtek abe felobrated with hi e< oraltoiiibaa t u f h tebant : hineeoocepltndiam 
the Pagana. I>apibas aacrificabal ptcoc qooUdie, adtmtts ooa. Lact. dc Bist. Pm. c. II.— •. 
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in the destructioD of fortified cities. By their incessant labour, • 
sacred edifice, which towered above the Imperial palace, and had 
lung excited the indig^Mtiow and envy of the Gentiles, was in a Ceir 
hours levelled witb^ the ground (151). 

The next day the general edict of persecution was published (152) ; 
and tbougii Dioclehan, still averse to the effusion of blood, had mo- XTuiui. 
derated the fury of Galerius, w ho proposed, that every one refusing r^l^. 
to offer sacrifice, should immediately be burnt alive,' the penalties 
inQicted on the obstinacy of Um Christians might be deem^ suffi- 
ciently rigorous aad effectual. It was enacted, that their churches, 
in alt the provinces of the empire, should bo demoli^d to thar 
foundations ; and the punisdrment of death was denounced against 
all w ho should presume to holy any secret assemtdies fur the [Hir— 
pose of religious worship. The philosophers, who now assnmed 
the unwortlty office of dicoeting tto blind seal of persecution, had 
diiigeatly sludiod the nature and g^us of the Christian religion ; 
ami as they were not ignorant that flie speculative doctrines of the 
faith were supposed to be eontained in the writings of the prophets, 
of the evangelists and of the apostles, they most probably suggested 
the order, Urat the bishops and presbyters should driver all their n < 
sacred hooks into the liands of Uio magistrates; who were com— r"' ' ' 
manded, under the severest penalties, to bum tliem in a public and ^ l- 
solemn manner. By the same edict, the property of the church 
was at once confiscated; and the several parts of which it might ) 
consist, were either sold to the higliost bidder, united to the Imperial 
domain, bestowed on Uie cities and corporations, or granted to the> 
solicitations </f rapacious courtiers.* After taking such effectual 
measures to abolish tite worship, and to dissolve the guvernmont of 
the Christians, it was thought necessary to subject to themost into- 
lerable hardships tlie condition of tliosc perverse individuals who 
should still reject the religion of nature, of Rome, and of their an- 
cestors. Persons of a liberal birth were declared incapable ef hold- 
ing any honours or employments ; slaves were lor ever deprived of 
the hopes of freedom, and the whole body of the people were put 
out of the protection of the law. The judges were authorised to 
hear and to determine every action that was brouglit against a Chris- 
tian. But the Chrialiaas were not permitted to complain of any in- 
jury which they themselves had suffered ; and thus those unfortunate 
sectaries were exposed to the severity, while they were excluded 
from the benefits, of public jnstice. This new species of martyr^ 
dom, so painful and lingering, so obscure and ignominious, was, 
perhaps, the most proper to weary the constancy of the faithful : 

(151} Lar.Uatiu5 dcH. P.c. IX give* a T«ry lively picture of tbe deatrocUoii of tbecbwclL 

(iS^j Vmboim (p. 933-926.}, from many scattered pasaages of Laclantias and Eosebius, baa eol> 

IraiaJ a vary yaU aad aecanW aoCiaa of ibk edict ; Ibo^b be aooietiaaea deriaiea iato eoojecture aad 
refiDeataoU 
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nor can it be doubted tliat the passions and interest of mankind 
were disposed on this occasion to second the designs of the empe- 
rors. But the policy of a well-ordered government must sometimes 
have interiwsed in liehalf of the oppressed Christians;* nor was it 
possible for the Roman princes entirely to remove the apprehension 
of punishment, or to connive at every act of fraud and violence, 
witliout exposing their own authority and the rest of tliclr subjects 
to the most alSrming dangers (153). 

ud This edict was scarcely exhibited to the public view, in the most 
oKcbxiiUM. conspicuous place of Nicomedia, before it was torn down by the 
hands of a Christian, who expressed at the same time, by the bit- 
terest invectives, his contempt as well as abhorrence for such im- 
pious and tyrannical governors. His offence, according to the 
mildest laws, amounted to treason, and deserved death. And if it 
be true tliat ho was a person of rank and education, those circum- 
stances could serve only to aggravate his guilt. He was burnt, or 
rather roasted, by a slow fire ; and his executioners, zealous to re- 
venge the personal insult which had been offered to the emperors, 
exhausted every refinement of cruelty, without being able to subdue 
his patience, or to alter the steady and insulting smile which in his 
dying agonies he still preserved in Iiis countenance. The Christians, 
though they confessed that his conduct had not been strictly con- 
formable to the laws of prudence, admired the divine fervour of his 
zeal; and the excessive conunendations which they lavished on the 
memory of their hero andanartyr, contributed to fix a deep impres- 
sion of terror and hatred in the mind of Diocletian (15k). 

Fire of tiie His fcars were soon alarmed 1>y the view of a danger from which 
he very narrowly escaped. Within fifteen days the palace of Nico- 
10 media, and even the bedchamber of Diocletian, were twice in 
chtijiioiu. flames ; and though botli times they were extinguished without any 
material damage, the singular repetition of the fire was justly consi- 
dered as an evident proof that it had not been the effect of chance 
or negligence. The suspicion naturally fell on the Christians; and 
it was suggested, with some degree of probability, that those despe- 
rate fanatics, provoked by their present sufferings, and apprehensive 
of impending calamities, had entered into a conspiracy with their 
faithful brethren, the eunuchs of the palace, against the lives of two 
emperors, whom they detested as the irreconcilable enemies of the 

(ISS) Van^ ages a(lerwards« Etlward I. pradised, «ilb great soccms, the ume mock of persera- 
tion against the dergj of BngUotL 8«e Unme's Ui$toi 7 of EogUtiJ, toI. U. p. 300., last 4lo. 
edition. 

(154) Laclanlias only calls hint qaidantf etsi non rects*, magno tainen animo, &c. c. Eoachius 
(1. sHi. e. 5.) adonis him with s<*cular honouis. Neither have eondeseended to mention his name ; 
but the Creeks cclohrate hU memory under that of John. See Tillesnoot, Ht^moires Ecdesiastiqnns, 
tom. T. [tart. ii. p. 3^20. 


* This w3dU proof. The edict of Diocietiao was exeonted In alt iu rigoor daring the rest of his 
reign. Eoseb. Eisl. Ecd. I. rlU. c. 13. —G. 
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cluirch ot God. Jealousy and resentment prevailed in every breast, 
but especially in that of Diocletian. A great number of persons, 
distinguished either by the offices which they had filled, or by the 
favour which they had enjoyed, were thrown into prison. Every 
mode of torture was put in practice, and the court, as well as city, 
was polluted with many bloody executions (155). But as it was 
found impossible to extort any discovery of this mysterious trans- 
action, it seems incumbent on us either to presume the innocence, 
or to admire the resolution, of the suflerers. A few days after- 
wards Calerius hastily withdrew himself from Nicomedia, declaring, 
that if he delayed his departure from that devoted palace, he should 
fall a sacrifice to the rage of the Cluistians. The ecclesiastical his- 
torians, from whom alone we derive a partial and imperfect know- 
ledge of this persecution, are at a loss how to account for the fears 
and dangers of the emperors. Two of those writers, a prince and a 
rhetorician, were, eye-witnesses of the Ore of Nicomedia. The one 
ascribes it to liglitning, and the divine wTath ; tlie other affirms, 
that it was kindled by the malice of Calerius himself (156). 

As the edict against the Christians was designed for a general KxfeaUon of 
law of the whole empire, and as Diocletian and Calerius, though 
they might not wait for tlie consent, were assured ot the concur- 
rence, of the Western princes, it would appear more consonant to 
our ideas of policy, thgt the governors of all the provinces should 
have received secret instructions to publish, on one and the same 
day, this declaration of war witliin their respective departments. It 
was at least to be exju'cted, that the convenience of the public high- 
ways and established posts would have enabled the emperors to 
transmit their orders with the utmost dispatch from the palace of 
Nicomedia to the extremities of the. Roman world ; and that they 
would not have suffered fifty days to elapse, before the edict was 
published in Syria, and near four months before it was signified to 
the cities of Africa (157). This delay may perhaps be imputed to 
the cautious temper of Diocletian, who had yielded a reluctant con- 
■ sent to the measures of persecution, and who was desirous of trying 


(155) LarUnliiu dr H. P. C. 13, 14. PdrntiMimi quondam Eonuebi MeaU, per quo* Pahliomei 
IpM eon>tabaU En«obim (I. viii. e. 6.) mrntJoDs the cmet exccuUooA of the cuniicks, Gnrgoniu.< ami 
Porotbrus, ami of Aulbimiiu, Biabop of Nicomedia ; aad bolb tbOa« nTiten <le»eribe, io a vagao but 
tragical manner, tbe borriil acenea which wore acted even io the Imperial pretence. 

(IMI See LactanlHis, Eoarbiua, and CousUntine,ad Co:tumSam*loram, c. xxT. Eiucbiox coaleaMS 
bis igoorance of the cawe of tbit fire.* 

(157) TillcmooL Memoiret Ecddiioil. toaa. v. port I. p. 43. 


* At the bistonr of theoe liaet offordt nt «o Hist, det Empereort, Tie do Biorlettcn, xix.— G. 
exam|ilc of'aojr attempU made by the ChiialioM Had it been done by a CbrftUan, it would pro 
agaiast their prrvx'utors, w« bare no reatoii, not hably have been a fanatic, who woold baxe atow- 
tbe slightest proUibility, Uaalthbute to them the e<l and gloried io it. Tillemont’s sappotiiion 
fire in the poiace ; and the ootborUy of CofttUn* that the fire waa first caused by bgbloing, and 
line aod Lactaatios remains to explain ik M.de fed and increased by the malice of Galerint, seems 
Tillcmoni bos shown bow they can be reconciled, singularly improbable. — H. 

II. 
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the experiment under his more immediate eye, before he gave way 
to the disorders and discontent which it must inevitably occasion 
in the distant provinces. At first, indeed, the magistrates were 
restrained from the eflusion of blood ; but the use of every other 
severity was permitted, and even recommended to their zeal; nor 
could the Christians, though they cheerfully resigned the ornamento 
of their churches, resolve to interrupt their religious assemblies, 
or to deliver Uieir sacred books to the flames. The pious obstinacy 
of Felix, an African bishop, appears to have embarrassed theuubor- 
dinate ministers of the government. The curator of his city sent 
him in chains to the proconsul. The proconsul transmitted him 
to the Prstorian pnefect of Italy; and Felix, who disdained even to 
give an evasive answer, was at length beheaded at Venusia, in Lu- 
cania, a place on which the birth of Horace has conferred fame (198). 
This precedent, and perhaps some Imperial rescript, which was 
issued in consequence of it, appeared to authorize the governors 
of provinces in punishing with death the refusal of the Christians 
to deliver up their sacreil books. There wore undoulitediy many 
persons w ho embraced this opportunity of obtaining the crowD. Oi 
mart)Tdom; but there were likewise too many who purchased -aa 
ignominious life, by discovering and betraying the holy scripture 
into the hands of infidels. A great number even of bishops and 
pri'sbyters acquired, by this criminal coqipliaBCe, the oppro- 
brious epithet of Tradilon ; and their oflcnce was productive of 
much present scandal and of much future discord, in the African 
church (159). 

DomoUdon or The co|)ies, as well as the versions of scripture, were already so 
e c arc cs. cmpirc, that the most severe inquisition could no 

longiT be attended with any fatal consequences ; and even the sacri- 
fice of those volumes, which, in every congregation, were preserved 
for public use, required tlie consent of some treacherous and un- 
worthy Christians. But the ruin of the churches was easily elTocted 
by tlie auUiority of the government, and by tlie labour of the Pagans. 
In some provinces, llowe^er, the magistrates contented themselves 
with shutting up the places of religious worship. In others, they 
more literally complied with the terms of the edict; and after taking 
away the doors, the benches, and tlic pulpit, w Inch they burnt as 
it were in a funeral pile, they completely demolished the ix'mainder 
of the edifice (160). It is perhaps to this melancholy occasion tliat 


(158) St*p Ihp Aria Rincrra of Rnfnart. p. 553 ; ofFtrliT of Thibarfi. or Tihiiir, appear much 
|r»^ rurrupirt) Uutn in Uic olb<‘r inlilionk. which aflord « liroK- g|>o<.'hn«n of Iiytmdarv licoa^. 

(ir>0t iho finl tiook ofOplilut of HiIttm tgain&Uhc Douatisis. Pans, 17U0. o<ht, Dti|>tn. He 
li\cd under tin* reign ofVak'ns. * 

(itiuj llir anneut monnmoDis, puhlibhcd at iho mil of OpIatuN, p. &c. deweribo, in a Tory 
cin uin^aiilUl inanBu'T, the procofvliH|;« of Ihe Rorrmort in the rltNUmrtioa of ohnnHief. Tbrr maile 
a uitiiulc iiiTi'nlnry of llte plate, dc. whirh thov found in Ibem. That of the rbureh of Ciria, in 
NuiuiUiay it klilt v\taul. It c«j»isU.-d ol two chaliu-4 of golJ^ and ais of adror; lUX arn«, one 
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we should apply a. very remarkable story, which is related with m 
many circumstances of variety and improbability, that it serves 
rather to excite liiajs to satisfy our curiosity. In a small town in 
Phrygia, of whose name as well as situation we are left ignorant, 
it should seem, that the magistrates and the body of the people had 
embraced the Christian faith; and as soine resistance might be ap- 
prehended to the execution of tlte edict, the governor of the province 
was supported by a numerous detachment of legionaries. On tlieir 
approach the citizeas threw themselves, into the church, with the 
resolution either of defending by arms that sacred edifice, or of pe- 
rishing in its ruins, it They indignantly rqected the notice and per- 
mission which was ^ven to them to retire, till the soldiers, provoked 
by their obstinate refosal, set fire to the building on aU sides, and 
consumed, by diis extraordinary kind of martyrdom, a great number 
of Phrygians, with their wives and children (161) 

Some slight distnrhances, thou^ they were suppressed almost as sobi^nt 
soon as excited, in Syria and the frontiers of Armenia, afforded the 
mimies of the church a very plausible occasion to insmuate, that 
those troubles had been secretly fomented by tbe« intrigues of the 
bishops, who had already forgotten their ostentatious professioos 
of passive and unlimited obedimice(162). niThe resentment, or the 
fears, of DiocletiaB, at ieaigth transported him beyond the bounds 
of moderation, which be had hitherto preserved, and be declared, 
in a series of cruel edicts, i his intention of abolishing the Christian 
name. By the first of these edicts, the governors of the provinces 
Were directed to apprehend all persons of llic ecclesiastical order; 
and the prisons, d^tined for ilte vilest criminals, were soon filled 


kcttlr, srvcD lamps, all Ukcw1*p of $ilvor; a large ipiantltr of beaaa oteoiiUy and wearing 

apparrl. 

(I6l) Laclantius {loBlitul. Pivio. v. llO confines tlte calamity lo Um amernfiViWum, with its cun* 
grcgattnn. Kuschins (vh'l. II.) cxlcods tt to a whole citsr,* and introdoe«w noniPtkhtg verv like a 
regttiar Aiego. lin ancient I^atln tnn«lakir. RuUnus, astda Uh« important dreusisUncc of the per* 
Stiiivioii given lu the ipbabiUinU of retiring froai itn^nce. A-h Plir)'gia reached lo the conGiivs of 
Isanria, it H |«msiblo (hat the re«lh^ temper of those independent IwrhariaiM may have conlriboiM 
lothis misfortune. 

(Id?) Etischius, ). vUi. c. 6. ilc Valois [with :somc proliahilitr) thinks that be has drscovcretl 
the Syrian rebellion in an oration of LiltasiiiH ; aod that U was a rash attempt of the Irihuue Fngc* 
^ias, who with only five kBBikvd man seued Autiocb, and might (lorhaps allure (he ChrtsUaus by 
the promist' of religtoiis toleraUon. From Eu>*-‘biiis, ( I. ix. c. 8. ) as well as from Mojurv of Cborene 
(Hist. Anaeo. 1. ii. 7T. &c. ) it mat be iafi‘iTC<1, that ChrnUanity was alreauly intnMluoed into 
Anamia. 


* Uoivenum populum. Lad. lasL Pit. v. 11. 
— G. 

f Ho had alroadrpaased them in hisfinl edfet. 
It does uot ap(H‘ar that rewntment or fear had 
any share in the new persei'iitions : perhaps they 
oriKiiiali^l in 8U|ieni(ition, and a sp«‘ciouft ap|ia- 
vent r*»p 0 cl £or its iuini'>ton. The oraelv of 
Apollo, consulted by Pioclciiao, gavA* bo aoswoc ; 
aud said that just owfu biaderv’d it from s|keakiDg. 
Cviislanliue, who omisWd at tbo corcomuyi al* 


finnf, with ao nath, that when questioiMHl alnuih 
ihi'se men, the high priest named the Christians. 
^Thc emperor eagerly aeiBt*d on this answer; 
and drew against the imioc ul a sword, (h'stiiu'd 
only to puiii>h the guilty : be Uivlaully issui'd 
edicts, wntU'n, il 1 may use the expri-Asion, wiili 
a poniard ; and ordered Uic judge's to eoipUty all 
tbeir skill to invent new modes of puniihiucnt." 
Euseb. ViL CopkUiBt. 1. li. C. fii. 
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with a multitude of bishops, presbyters, deacons, readers, and exor- 
cists. By a second edict, the magistrates were commanded to em- 
ploy every method of severity, which might reclaim them from their 
odious superstition, and oblige them to return to the established 
worship of the gods. This rigorous order was extended, by a sub- 
sequent edict, to the whole body of Christians, who were exposed 
to a violent and general persecution (163) . Instead of those salutary 
restraints, which had required the direct and solemn testimony 
an accuser, it became the duty as well as the interest of the Im- 
periat officers, to discover, to pursue, and to torment, the most ob- 
noxious among the faithful. Heavy penalties were denounced 
against all who should presume to save a proscribed sectary from 
the just indignation of the gods, and of the emperors. Yet, not- 
; withstanding the severity of this law, tlw virtuous courage of many 
of the Pagans, in concealing their friends or relations, affords an 
honourable proof, that the rage of superstition had not extinguished 
in their minds the sentiments of nature and humanity (164). 

Gcnmi ido Diocletian had no sooner published his edicts against the Chris- 
than, as if he had been desirous of committing to other hands 
the work of persecution, he divested himself oftl»e Imperial purple. 
The character and situation of his colleagues and successors some- 
times urged them to enforce, and sometimes inclined them to sus- 
pend, the execution of these rigorous laws; nor can we acquire a 
just and distinct idea of this important period of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, unless we separately consider tlie state of Christianity, in the 
dilTerent parts of the empire, during the space of ten years, which 
elapsed betweeil the first edicts of Diocletian, and the final peace of 
the church. < >tf , 

in ihp The mild and humane temper of Constantius was averse to the 
oppression of any part of his subjects. The principal offices of his 
palace were exercised by Christians. Ho loved their i)ersons, es- 
"Ind tocmed their fidelity, and entertained not any dislike to their reli- 

0°”''°"''“'’ g'lQus principles. But as long as Constantius remained in the sub- 
ordinate station of Cajsar, it was not in his power openly to reject 
the edicts of Diocletian, or to disobey the commands of Maximian. 
His authority contributed, however, to alleviate the sufferings which 
he pitied and abhorred. He consented with reluctance to the ruin 
of the churches; but he ventured to protect tlio Christians them- 
selves from tlie fury of the populace, and from the rigour of the 
laws. The provinces of Gaul (under which we may probably in- 
clude those of Britain] were indebted for the singular tranquillity 


(163) Sm* Voibeifn. p. 936; ibc of^Eusebiits Ttrry pl»inlT ibat ihc gowmon, whose 

powers were <*nlargrd, nol n**lrainr«|, Jiy the ocw lawt, could paoifh with death the most obitinala 
Clii'isliaos, as an example to their brctlircn. 

(164} Athanasius, p. 633. ap. TiUomont, ItloL ton. y. part i. 90. 
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which they enjoyed, to tlie gentle interposition of their sovereign (165). 

But Datianus, Ihe president or governor of Spain, actuated either by 
aeal or policy, chose rather to execute the public edicts of the em- 
perors, than to understand the secret intentions of Constantius: and 
it can scarcely be doubtc>d, that his provincial administration w as 
stained with the blood of a few’ martyrs (166). The elevation of 
Constantius to the supreme and independent dignity of Augustus, 
gave a free scope to the exercise of his virtues, and the shortness 
of his reign did not prevent him from establishing a system of to- 
leration, of which ho left the precept and the example to his son 
Constantine. His fortnnalc son, from the first moment of his ac- 
cession, declaring himself the protector of the church, at length de- 
served the appellation of the first emperor who publicly professed 
and establislied tlie Christian religion. The motives of his conver- 
sion, as they may variously bo deduced from benevolence, from 
policy, from conviction, or from remorse; and the progress of tho 
revolution, which,,^ndcr his pow erful inQuenco and tliat of his sons, 
rendered Christianity the reigning religion of tho Roman empire, 
will form a very interesting and important chapter in tlie third vo- 
lume of tliis history. At present it may bo sullicient to observe^ 
that every victory of Constantjne was productive of some relief or 
benefit to tho church. 

The provinces of Italy and Africa experienced a short but violent in iuir»<i 
persecution. The rigorous t^icts of Diocletian were strictly and 
cheerfully executed by his associate Maximian, who had long hated se»mii; 
the Christians, and who delighted in acts of blood and violence. 

In the autumn of the first year of tho persecution, the two emperors 
met at Rome to celebrate their triumph ; several oppressive laws 
appear to liavc issued from their secret consultations, and the dili- 
gence of the magistrates was animated by the presence of their so- 
vereigns. ■ After Diocletian had divested himself of the purple, Italy 
and Africa were administered under the name of Severus, and were 
exposed, without defence, to the implacable resentment of his master 
Calerius. Among the martyrs of Rome, Adauctus deserves the 
notice of posterity. He was of a noble family in Italy, and had 
raised himself, through tlie successive honours of the palace, to the 
important office of treasurer of the private demesnes. Adauctus is 
the more remarkable for being the only person of rank and distinc- 

(105) Euwliiu,, I. vUi. c. IJ. UclanliM il.’ «. P. c. 15. DodiM lI (Di«crUl. Cvpriin. xi. 75.) 
rfpiwnb ihi-ni as iocmi.Ulrul nllli each olhcr. Bill llic former evklt nll; speaks of Conslaollns In • 

Ibe sUtioii of Ca'ur. oml Ibe laltcr of Ibe same prince in tbc rank of An^luslus. 

(166) Datiaaus is mi'nlioniHl tu GrukT's Inscri|itions, as tia^ipg iU‘k*nuiBcd ihe limiU b«*lwe^n the 
tcrrilorii's of Pax Julia, and ihou' of Ebora, both citif's io ibo souUicrn pari of Lusitania. If »c ro- 
coHfcl ihi* nri^bbourbooxt of those purist lo Cape St. Vincout, we may suspect that th«? cidfUraU-d 
deacon and martyr of that name has been inaccurately asslgued bv Prmlenlius, fltc. lo Saragossa, or 
Taicntia. Ssm,* the pompous history of his sufforings, lu the Mt'iiroires do TilL'inoot, turn. part U. 
p. aS' '65. Some critics #n* of opinioo, tital ibe departiiieul of Constantius, as Ca.'sar,did not include 
Spam, which still cuutioued utder the iiuiuodtate jurisdiction ol Maamiiau. 
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tion who appears to have suncred death, during the whole course 
of this general persecution (167). 

The revolt of Maxenlius immediately restored peace to the 
churches of Italy and Africa; and the same tyrant who oppressed 
every other class of his suhjecls, showed himself just, humane, and 
even partial, towards the afflicted Christians. Ho depended on their 
gratitude and affection, and very naturally presumed, that the in- 
juries which they had suffered, and the dangers which they still 
apprehended from his most inveterate enemy, would secure the 
fidelity of a party already considerable by their numbers and opu- 
lence (168). Even the conduct of Maxenlius towards the bishops 
of Rome and Cartilage, may be considered as the proof of his tole- 
ration, since it is probable that the most orthodox ]>rinces would 
adopt the same measures with regard to their established clergy. 
Marcellus, the former of those prelates, had thrown the capital into 
confusion, by the severe penance which he imposed on a great 
number of Christians, who, during the late persecution, had re- 
nounced or dissembled their religion. The rage of faction broke 
out in frequent and violent seditions; the blood of the faithful was 
shod by each other’s hands, and the exile of Marcellus, whose 
prudence seems to have been less eqpinent than his zeal, was found 
to be the only measure capable of restoring peace to the distracted 
church of Romo (169). The behaviour of Mensiirius, bishop of 
Carthage, appears to have been still more reprehensible. A deacon 
of that city had published a libel against the emperor. The offender 

(167) Biwebtv, I. viii. e. II. Gruler, loKript. p. 1171. Ko. 19. hu a i t lak en Um oISob 

of Adant-tus, n well a« iho plaa^ of his narttnkim.* 

(166) Biiarbias,!. Tiii. e. 14. But MifaxcaUns was sanqsisbeti by CodsUiUdc, U sutlM lh« 
poae <t( Laciantius to {4aoc lus dt^atb aanog those of the pi'iv.’colors.f 
(169) Tbr qiiUph of Marrclliu U to bo round in Qruter, loscrip. p. 1173. No. 3., and it cootaiiif 
•n that we kiK»wof his history. ■arceUioos and larceUo*. xthose oamr>s follow in the list of popes, 
are apposed by nany critics to be diflSereal persoBs; bollbe lesrned Abbe de Loogoerwe wae oM- 
rinced that they were one and the uroe. 

Teridinra rector bpsis quia crimina Here 
PrasdixiC miaeria, omaibux bosQi amami. 

Uinc furor, bine odmm ; sequitur diMNwdia, litos, 

Scdilio, cad PI ; toivvntur ftzdera pads. 

Crimen ob alUriua, Christuat qni in poee ncgialtf 
Finibiia expulsus patriai ost feritatc Trranni. 

Hax hrwviter Damams Tohiit coapeiia ntlhrre; 

MarreUi populua morltaan eognoscim pwset. 

V c BMy obacn c that Danaws wai made Liabop of Bone, A. D. 366. 


* M. Goitot suggraU the powerful ennocbi of tbo 
pnlace. IVirotb^s, Gorgooiat, and Andrew, ad- 
nitted by Gibbon bUBtelf to haTO been pot to 
death, p. 161. 

t H. Gtticnt dtreclly eontradirts thb MatentCDt 
of Gibbon, and appe^ to Eusebtaa. ^Maxrn- 
tios, who asenmod tbe power in Italy, pretendt'd 
at first to be a Cfarlttian (x«6vwiKp(y«To), to 
gaiu the favour of tbcBonua people; be ordered 
bis ministers to cease to persecute the Cbristiaos, 
affectiogao hypocritical piety, in <mlrr to appear 


more mild than bis predecessors ; but his aciiona 
soon proved that be very diffcreni from wbai 
tbev had at first hoped.** The actions of Baxentiof 
were those of a lascivious aad cru>*l tyrant, hot 
not those of a persecutor ; the Christians, like the 
rest of his subjeets. suffered from his vices, bat 
they were not oppreswd as a sect. Christian fe- 
males were cxpo*W U> his lusts, as well as to tbo 
brutal Tiolenco of bis colleague Naximiaa, but 
they were not selected as Cbrislians. — M. 
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took refuge in the episcopal palace; and though it was somewhat 
early to advance any claims of ecclesiastical immunities, the bishop 
refused to deliver him up,to the officers of justice. For this trea- 
sonable resistance, Mensorias was summoned to court, and instead 
of receiving a legal sentence of death or banishment, he was per- 
mitted, after a short examination, to return to his diocese (170). 

Such was the happy condition of the Cluistian subjects of Maxen- 
Uus, that whenever they were desirous of procuring for their own 
use any bodies of martyrs, they were obliged to purchase them from 
the most distant provinces of the East. A story is related of Aglae, 
a Roman lady, descended from a consular family, and possessed of 
so ample an estate, that it required the management of seventy- 
three stewards. Among these, Boniface was the favourite of his 
mistress; and as Aglae mixed love with devotion, it is reported 
that he was admitted to share her bed. H«x fortune enabled her to 
gratify the pious desire of obtaining some sacr^ relics from the 
East. She entrusted Boniface with a considerable sum of gold, atid 
a large quantity of aromatics; and her lover, attended by tw'elve 
horsemen and three covered chariots, undertook a remote pilgrimage, 
as far as Tarsus in Cilicia (171). 

'fhe sanguinary temper of Galerius, the First and principal author in iiirricma 
of the persecution, was formidable to those Christians, whom their “''Jid*?*'’ 
misfortunes had placed within the limits of his dominions; and it 
may fairly be presumed, that many persons of a middle rank, who 
were not confined by the chains either of wealth or of poverty, very 
frequently deserted their native country, and sought a refuge in the 
milder climate of the West. | As long as he commanded only the 
armies and provinces of lllyricum, he could with difficulty either 
find or make a considerable number of mart^TS, in a warlike coun- 
try, which had entertained the missionari^ of the Gospel with more 
ccMness and reluctance than any other part of the empire (172). 

(170) OpUtni entitr. Donatist. L i. c. 17, 18.* 

(ITl) The acts of ibe Pq»sh>d of St. Boaifaco, wbick abovnJ in miroclf* ant) decUraation, arr paK* 
lisb*vl by Ruiuart (p. 28}— both ill brook and Latin, from iku authority of vorj ancient mn> 
noscripU.'l’ 

(t72j Ourh^ tb« fmr fint emtorioa, their eiist low traces of eitber bMiops or bishoprics in ibe 


• The wonii of Optatns are f Profcctoi {Romam) 
cansajn dixit; jussut esi reveiii r^uthoginesn ; 
Perha|«,in pb>adiay(liis cause, heeaculpalod biin> 
self, since he received an order to return to Car- 
tbaf^i*. — b. 

t We are iKnoranlwheihcT AgUf aodlkmiface 
wereCbriiitiaQS at the time of tht'ir unlawful con- 
nation. See Till(*fnonl, Mem. Rech^. Note on 
the Persecution of Donitiao, fovn. ▼. note 82. 
M. <l« Tillemoat proves abo that the history is 
doobtful.— C. 

Sir D. Dalrymple {Lord BaiW) rolls the story 
of AgUe an<l Booiface as of equal aolhorily with 
our popular histories of Whittingtoo and Hick* 
mhrift. Christian AflttqinUn, U. 84.-- K. 


% X little after this, ChrisUanity was propagated 
U> tbo north uf the Roman {Kovinces, among tbo 
tribes of Germany : a mullitiKlo of Christians:, 
forrivl by the perserutiODS of the emperors to 
take refuge among the Barbarians, were received 
with Lindnoss. Eusek. dt* Vit. Couslanl. IL S3. 
Semler Select, cap. H. E. p. IIS. Tbc Goths 
owed their first knowledge of Christianity to a 
young girl, a |iriw)Der of war ; she continued in 
tbc midst of IbcB her exercises of piety; sho 
fasted, prayed, and praised God day and nighL 
When sba was asked, what good could come 
so mack painfbl trouble? she answered, ** It is 
thus that Chriai, the Son of God, is to be bonour- 
od.” So uousen, ii.c.8.— O. 
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But whcD Galerius had obtained the supreme power and the go- 
vernment of tlie East, he indulged in their fullest extent his zeal 
and cruelty, not only in the provinces of Thrace and Asia, which 
acknowledged his immediate jurisdiction, but in those of Syria, Pa- 
' Icstine, and Egj pt, where Maximin gratified his own inclination, by 
yielding a rigorous obedience to the stern commands of his bene- 
factor (173) . The frequent disappointments of his ambitious views, 
tlie experience of six years of persecution, and the salutary reflec- 
tions which a lingering and painful distemper suggested to the mind 
of Galerius, at length convinced him tliat tlie most violent eflbrts of 
despotism are insurficicntto extirpate a whole people, or to subdue 
their religious prejudices. Desirous of repairing the mischief that 
he had occasioned, he published in his own name, and in those of 
Licinius and Constantine, a general edict, which, after a pompous 
recital of the Imperial titles, proceeded in tlie following manner : 

** Among the important cares which have occupied our mind for 
ao (did of “the utility and preservation of the empire, it was our intention 
toicrauuD. it com>et and re-establish all things according to the ancient laws 
“ and public discipline of the llomans. Wo wore particularly de- 
“ sirous of reclaiming into the way of reason and nature tlie deluded 
“ Christians who had renounced the religion and ceremonies insti- 
“ tuted by their fathers; and presumptuously despising the prao- 
“ ticc of antiquity, had invented extravagant laws and' opinions 
“ according to the dictates of their fancy, and had collected a various 
“ society from the different provinces of our empire. The edicts ' 
“which we have published to enforce tlie worship of the gods, 
“having exposed many of the Christians to danger and distress, 

“ many having suffered death, and many more, who still persist in 
“their impious folly, being left destitute of any public exercise of % 
“religion, we arc disposed to extend to tliose unhappy men the 
“ effects of our wonted clemency. We permit them therefore freely*-; 
“ to profess their private opinions, and to assemble in their con- 
“ veiiticles without fear or molestation, provided always that tliey 
“ preserve a due respect to Uie established laws and government. 

“ By another rescript we shall signify our intentions to the judges 
“ and magistrates; and we hope tliat our indulgence will engage the 
“ Christians to offer up their prayers to the Deity w horn they adore, 
“for our safety and prosperity, for their own and for that of (he 
“ republic (17i).” It is ij^nsually in the language of edicts and 


wcUrn Illyrii-Min. tl ha« liwii tlioti(;hl priilralili- lliil ihe prinnu- of XiUn hit jorivliclion 

over Sirmium, Ihi- ca|.iu| of llul un-at s*.- the Grogophia Sacra of tliarlw do St. Paul, 

I'. 6^70., with ihi* oltscn altoiu of Lucas flolAtcoMK. 

(I7J) The liiilh book of Eu«cbiu«f av wrll as llio sti|>plcmoDl concorniDg llio marl\rs of Pab-ftliac, 
frincijiallv rcUlc lo il»* inTw-rinion of Calcnm aii.i Maximin. The Ronpral UmeoUUoDS wilh vtbicb 
Lactantiiif opens the s lli book ol bis Ui^iuc InsliiniionSf allude lo Ibclr cnsdlT.J 
(174) Eusebius (K villa c. 17.) has gi\co Ua a Gruck venign, and LacUoGus (tU? M. P, c. 34.)» ibe 
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manifestos, that yvc should search for the real character or the se- 
cret motives of princes; but as these were the words of a dying em- 
peror, his situation, perhaps, may be admitted as a pledge of Ills 
sincerity. 

When Galerius subscribed this edict of toleration, he was well 
assured that Licinius would readily comply with the inclinations 
of his friend and benefactor, and that any measures in favour of the 
Christians would obtain the approbation of Constantine. But the 
emperor would not venture to insert in the preamble the name of 
Maximin, whose consent was of the greatest importance, and who 
succeeded a few days afterwards to the provinces of Asia. In the 
first six months, however, of his new reign, Maximin alTected to 
adopt the prudent counsels of his predecessor ; and though he never 
condescended to secure the tranquillity of the church by a public 
edict, Sabinus, his Prsetorian pnefect, addressed a circular letter to 
all the governors and magistrates of the provinces, expatiating on 
the Im|K'rial clemency, acknowledging the invincible obstinacy of 
the Christians, and directing the officers of justice to cease their 
ineflectual prosecutions, and to connive at the secret assemblies 
of those enthusiasts. In conse<|uencc of these orders, great num- 
bers of Christians were released from prison, or delivered from the 
mines. The confessors, singing hymns of triumph, returned into 
their own countries ; and those w ho had yielded to the violence of 
the tempest, solicited with tears of repentance their re-admission 
into the boSom of the church (175). 

But this treacherous calm was of short duration ; nor could the 
Christians of the East place any confidence in the character of their 
sovereign. Cruelty and superstition were the ruling ]>assions of 
the soul of Maximin. The former suggested the means, the latter 
pointed out the objects, of persecution. The emperor was devoted 
to the w orship of the gods, to the study of magic, and to the belief 
of oracles. The prophets or philosophers, whom he revered as the 
favourites of heaven, were frequently raised to the government of 
provinces, and admitted into his most secret councils. They easily 
convinced him, that the Christians had been indebted for their vic- 
tories to their regular discipline, and that the weakness of poly- 
theism had principally flowed from a want of union and subordi- 
nation among the ministers of religion. A system of government 
was therefore instituted, which was evidently copied from the po- 
licy of the church. In all the great cities of the empire, the tem- 

Lalin twiginal, of !htt» mrmoraMo edict. Nciihcr of ihcsc writer* fs’cm* to rcooUoet how dirtcUv it 
coDtrailirtF «hatc*i*r they have ju.*t affirmed of the remorse and rcpi'Dlaoco of Galeritu.* 

(tTS) Emobius, I. tx. c. !• Ue loicrts Uio <>{ustle of the praHTcct. 


* But Gibbon hai anawefed thia bj his just and manifestos that we sbonld search * * for the 
obserYiUoa.thatitis ootio the language ofedicts secret motives of priuccs.<—M. 


Pence of the 
church. 


Haiiffllo 
prepare* to 
renew the 
persecution. 
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ple« were repaired and beautified by the order of Maximin ; and the 
officiatinfi priests of the various deities were subjected to the au- 
thority of a superior pontiff destined to oppose the bishop, and to 
promote the cause of paganism. These pontiiTs acknowledged, in 
their turn, the supreme jurisdiction of the metropolitans or high 
priests of the province, who acted as the immediate vicegerents of 
the emperor himselL A white robe was the ensign of tbehr dignity t 
and tb^‘ new prelates were carefully selected from the most noble 
and opulent families, lly the influence of the magistrates, and (rf 
the sacerdotal order, a great number of dutiful addresses were 
obtained, particularly from the cities of Nicoinedia, Antioch, and 
Tyre, which artfully represented the weil-knowm intentions of the 
court as the general sense of the people; solicited the empeimr to 
consult the laws of justice rather than the dictates of his clemency; 
expressed their abhorrence of the Christians, and humbly prayed 
that those impious sectaries might at least be excluded from the 
hmits of their respective territories. The answer of Maximin to 
the address which he obtained from the citiaens of Tyre is still 
extant. He praises their zeal and devotion in terms of the highest 
satisfaction, descants on Hie obstinate impiety of the Christians, 
and betrays, by the readiness with which he consents to their ba- 
nishment, that he considered himself as receiving, rather than as 
conferring, an oliligation. The priests as well as the magistrates 
were empowered to enforce the execution of his edicts, whicji were 
engraved on tables of brass ; and though it was reconimeiided to 
them to avoid the efTuslon of blood, the most cruel and ignomi- 
nious punishments were iiHKcted on the refractory Christians (176). 

Baa of the The Asiatic Christians had everything to dread from the severity 

Tenccatiou. j bigotted monarch who prepared his measures of violence with 
such deliberate policy. But a few months had scarcely elapsed, 
before the edicts published by the two Western emperors obliged 


(iTfll Sfr EiBfbio*,!. viii. c. 14. !. ix, e. 2 — 8. de W. P. c. 36. wrftm 

f^prfttfntiog tb«* ari< of Maximin x but tb« fotin«r n-btci ibeexecatioa of several nartjrtf wktlo 
UU^r capmsij aflirms, oecidi survos Dei vetuiL* 


* It it Aaitv to reconcile ih«iB ; it it tudident 
•o qaolo the entiw text of Lactantim i Nam ctiai 
alem«cliamt|MKi« taDU«prolik!r«tur,occHli tenrot 
Dei vefuiL, debtktari juwit. luqnc coofestoH* 
kofl effodiirhaBCar octli, UDfMitalMntnr maniit. 
Bam Tel auficmUc det«cal>aBUr. Hj'C ille molieu 
Conttanitni liUerit deterretur. Duiumularit ergo, 
ot tamcii, ti 4|uia inddehL, inari ocmlle merg«^ 
baUir, TitM detail of lormenu tnSicled oa tbe 
Gl>n«tian» eatily recoBcilct Laataelius and £ute> 
biiM. Tkote who diod in contei|iieoco of Uieir 
toiiuresi. tbme vxho were plungctl into the tea, 
might well pass for mart\ra. Ttio mutilation of 
iho words of Lactamtiat hat aloao givon riM to 
the apparent eoDtradietrao.— 6. 


Eusebius, ch. vi., relaU's the public martyrdom 
of the aged bishop of Eme»a, with two otberty 
who wore thrown to iho wild boosU, (be bo> 
beading of Peb'r bUhop of Alexandria, with se- 
veral others, and the death of Lucian pmHtcr of 
Aotjoch, who was carried to Nicomedia, ana pot to 
de.nil) in prison. The cootradicLioo is direct and 
undeniable, foralthoiigli Euit'biiisinay bare lai^ 
placed the former martynkims, it ma; be doubled 
whether the aulhonty of Maxinun extended tm 
Kicomedia till alter llic death of Galerius. Tbo 
last edict of (oleralion iouied by Maxitnm, and 
publi«bed by Eusebius Uimsrlf, Eccl. Uut. ix. 9>* 
oonfirau the ttatcmeal of LactaoUas. — M. 
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Maximin to sospend the prosecution of his designs : tl» civil war 
which he so rashly undertook against Licioius employed all his 
attention ; and the defeat and death of Masimin soon delivered the 
church from the last and most implacable of her enemies (177), 

> In this general view of the persecution, which was first authorised ProUbio 
by the edicts of Diocletian, 1 have purposely refrained from describ- the snDeriDgi 
ing the particnlar sufierings and deatlis of the Cliristian martyrs. manTn and 
It would hatve been an easy .task, from the history of Eusebius, 
from the declamations of Lactantius, and from the most ancient 
acts, to collect a long' series of horrid and disgustful pictures, and 
to fill many pages with racks and scourges, with iron hooks and 
red-hot beds, and with all the variety of tortures which fire and 
steel, savage beasts, and more savage exequtioners, could inflict on 
the human body. These molancholy scenes might be enlivened by 
a crowd of visions and miracles destined either to delay the death, 
to celebrate the triumph, or to discover the relics of those canonized 
saints -who suffered for fiie name of Christ. But I cannot deter- 
mine what I ought to transcribe, tilt I am satisfied how much I 
ought to believe. The gravest of the eoclesiastieal historians, Euse- 
bius himself, indirectly confesses, that he has related whatever 
might redound to the glory, and that he has suppressed all that 
Could lend to the disgrace, of religion (178). Such an acknowledg- 
ment will naturally excite a suspicion that a writer who has so 
openly violated one of the fundamental laws of history, has not 
paid a very strict regard to the ' observance of the other ; and tlie 
suspicion will derive additional credit from the character of Euse- 
bius,! which was less tinctured with credulity, and more practised 


(ITT) A few days beCore hUdeaUi,bepabUsb«da very aiofde edict of u>leratiOD,io which bo Imputes 
all the sx'X'fities which iho Chriiilians to tho judges and governors, who had misundorstood 

bis inloDtioDi. Soe (he Edict in Easobitis, 1. ix. C. 10. 

(118) Such is the f»ir dodudioo from two rcmarVahle passages in Eusebim, I. v{H. e. 3.auil de 
■artyr. Palcstio. e. il. The prudeoco of the historian has exposed his own character to censure and 
fwpicioo. It was well koown that be himself had been thrown into prison ; and it was suggested 
that he had purchased bis dclivacancc by some dishonoarabU* compliance. The reproach was urged 
in his bfctimc, and even in bis presence, at the council ofTyre. Tillcmoul, Memoircs Ecclesias- 
tlqoui, tom. viii. part i. p. 67.* 


* Historical criticism does not consist in reject* 

lag indigrriminstely all the bets which do not 
agree with a particnlar system, as Gibbon dotrs 
in this chapter, in which, except at the la.sl ex* 
trcmiiy, he will not consent tc believe a martyr- 
dom. AnlhorUirs are to be weighed, not exclnded 
from examination. Now tbe Pagan historians 
Jnsti^ in many places the details which have 
been transmit!^ to nt by the historians of the 
ebnrch, concerning the tortures endured by the 
Christians. Celsns reproaches the Christians with 
holding their assemblies in' secret, on acenunt of 
the fear inspired by their snflerings, “ for when 
yon are irrratcvl,'* be says, ** you arc dragged to 
puoishmeot; and, before you are pul to death, 
you have to suffer all kinds of tortures." Origen. 


cont. Cels. 1. i. n. vi. viii. passim. Libantos, tko 
panegyrist of Julian, Mrs, while spenking of ibo 
CbriDltans, “Tbo»e who followed a corrupt r*lt- 
gion were in coniienal apprehensions ; ikey fens- 
od lest Jolian slwmld invent tortures still naoro 
re6ned than those to which they hajbaeo exposed 
before, as molilation, bnrniDg alive, drc. ; for the 
emperors had indicted npon them all these ban- 
Ikariitea.'* Lib. Parent, in Julian, ap. Fab. Bib. 
Grec. No. 9. No. 88. p. 383.— G. 

■\ This sentence of Gibbon has given rise to 
several learn«v! disserlatinos : Boiler, Dc fide EtH 
sc>bii C.Twar. dec., Havoi.e, 1813. Danrius, do 
Eusebio Cx«. liist. Ecd. scriptorc, ejusqne fide 
historica recto mtinunda, dfc., Jenm, 1815. 
ffeslncr, Commeutatk) de Eusebii Hist. Eedcs. 
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in the arU of courts, than that of almost any of his contempora- 
ries. On some particular occasions, when the magistrates were 
exasperated by some personal motives of interest or resentment, 
when the zeal of the martyrs urged them to forget the rules of pru- 
dence, and perhaps of decency, to overturn tlie altars, to pour out 
imprecations against the emperors, or to strike the judge as he sat 
on his tribunal, it may be presumed, that every mode of torture 
which cruelty could invent or constancy could endure, was ex- 
hausted on those devoted victims (179). Two circumstances, how- 
ever, have been unwarily mentioned, which insinuate that the ge^ 
ncral treatment of the Christians, who had been apprehended by 
the olTiccrs of justice, was less intolerable than it is usually ima- 
gined to have been. 1, The confessors who were condemned to 
work in the mines were permitted, by Uie humanity or the negli- 
gence of their keepers, to build chai)els, and freely to profess their 
religion in the midst of those dreary habitations (180). 2. The 
bishops were obliged to check and to censure the forward zeal of the 
Christians, who voluntarily threw themselves into the hands of Uie 
magistrates. Some of these were persons oppressed by poverty 
and debts, who blindly souglit to terniinalu a miserable existence by 
a glorious death. Others were allured by the hope that a short 


(179} Tb<' aocirnt, ami (>crl>ap« aatlioiilic, accoanl of th** ■tu(T<i’riDg< of Tanebus* anj bis rom|kT- 
(.Icla Sincr.ra Aufnari. p. 419 — 41S0« ■* bilcti villii «lrong <»i(prmionf of rt'soQtimiit and con- 
tcinpt, wbicb could not fait ol irriUling (lit* magi'^lnlo. The behaviour of yCdt'itiui to Hicrtidot, ICiO- 
ftYi ofEg^-pt, H-as 5ltU more cxlraordiiiar). Xiyat; Tj xxi I’vyot; Tiv ^txa^TT.v,,, ■nioi^x/.uv, 
Ettkch. du HarUr. TalrstiD. C. b.*! 

(ISO) EuM.'b. dc Martsr. Palcslin. c. l3. 


coDditoris ancIcuSl&lo oi ^d^, &’c. Sno alto Rcu- 
terdahi, ile foulthua Uistoria* F4.'cU*«. Eikwbiaotc, 
Lood. Golh., lb'26. Gibbon's inrorciicc tnav ap- 
p<ftr stroogorthan tbc icxl will varraot, ycl il 
is diffindt, aRer reading the |>as!Ug«'<, to diMDiss 
a)l»ti«iiicioij of partialitv from the niiud.— - M. 

* M. Guiaot •laU‘S, ilul ibo arts of Taraebua 
and bis cocni»anion8 conUtu uotbing that appears 
dicUled by violent fiielingv ( KoUmont otiliv). 
Nolbitig can be more painfHl than the conslaol 
alleniptofCiltboo, throughout lbi« dtsciiMtoo, to 
find aomc Raw in ibc uiiac and bcroism of ibu 
martyrs, komt* oilcouatiou f(»r the cmelty of the 
perseujlofti. Rut truth must not be sacrificed 
even to «<-]|-grouadcd moral iudignatiou. Though 
tbc langnago of these ntariviw is in great {tart 
that of calm debance^ of nohle linnorss, yet there 
are many exproMions which betray rcscnUnent 
and contempt." '*thihlrou of Satan, worship* 
pera of Devils," U their commou a|i}iellatioa of 
the heathen. Oueof them calls th<t judge, av«i- 

OTdcTc J anoiW, «»aio»'7T«Ti 

pxvvc : one curaw. and declares that b<* will 
carte the Emperor*, v^pto"*, xotl y?piVri> )oi- 
p-ov; ovrai; xal aiuoir^Ts;, at pestilential 
and blood-thirsty tyrants, whom God will MK»n 
vixiiin bit wmih. On the other hand, though 
at firtl they tpi^ak the milder language of per- 


MNsioii, thn fold barbarity of the jndgci* and 
orTnx'rc might turoly have called forth one s«'u- 
leucc of abhorrence froni Gibbon. On the first 
oosalitfiactory aorwer, ** Break fait jaw^* it the 
ordrTOf the judge. They direct and witness tlio 
mett excnieiatiDgtorturrt ; the {XHiple^as M. Goi- 
rot observes, wore to roach revolti'd by the croeUy 
of Maximus, that when the martjni ap|>earcd in 
the amphitheatre, fi;;ar seirril on all hearts, and 
general murmurs againtt the uojusl judge ran 
through ihu assembly. It is singtilar, at least, 
that Gibbon should have i|uoles! **at probably 
authentic,” acU so much embellished with mi- 
racle at these of Tarachus are, parGcuhirly U>- 
waidt the cud. — 31. 

X ScarcL'ly were the authorities informed of 
this, titan the president of the provi&cc. a man, 
says CuDchius, harsh and cruel, hanbhed the 
confi*siors, .some to Oypnis, others to dilTereul 
parts of Palestine, and orderml ibeiu to be tor- 
inenU\] by U>>ng set to the most painful labours. 
Four of ibera, whom he require*! to abjure tlreir 
faith, and refused, were burut alive. £uw*b. de 
Marl. Palest, c. xiii.— G. Two of these were 
bishops ; a bftb, Sllvauua, bishop of Gaza, vvax 
the last martyr ; another, namud John, was bliud- 
ed, but used to ofhcialc, and rccilc fruu memory 
long passages of tbc sacred wriUugs. — M. 
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confinement would expiate the sins of a.whole life; and others again 
were actuated by the less honourable motive of deriving a plentiful 
subsistence, and perhaps a considerable profit, from the alms which 
the charity of the faithful beslowc-d on tlic prisoners (181). After 
the church had triumphed over all her enemies, the interest as well 
as vanity of the captives prompted them to magnify the merit of 
their respective suiTerings. A convenient distance of time or place 
gave an ample scope to the progress of fiction ; and the frequent 
instances which might be alleged of holy martyrs, whose wounds 
had been instantly healed, whose strength had been renewed, and 
whose lost members had miraculously been rcsloreAl, were extreihely 
convenient for the purpose of removing every difficulty, and of ai- 
lencing every objection. The most extravagant legends, as the^ 
conduced to the honour of the church, were applauded by the cre- 
dulous multitude, countenanced by the power of the clergy, and 
attested by the suspicious evidence of ecclesiastical history. 

The vague descriptions of exile and imprisonment, of pain and 
torture, arc so easily exaggerated or softened by the pencil of an 
artful orator, * that we are naturally induced to inquire into a fact 
of a more distinct and stubborn kind ; the number of persons who 
suffered death in consequence of tlie edicts published by Diocletian, 
his associates, and his successors. The recent legendaries record 
whole armies and cities, which were at once swept away by the 
undistinguishing rage of persecution. The more ancient writers 
content themselves with pouring out a liberal effusion of loose and 
tragical invectives, without condescending to ascertain the precise 
number of those persons who were permitted to seal with their 
l)lood their belief of the Gospel, from the history of Eusebius, it 
may however be collected, that only nine bishops were punished 
with death ; and we arc assured, by his particular enumeration of 
the martyrs of Palestine, that no more than ninety-tw'o Christians 
were entitled to that honourable appellation (182). t As we arc 

(181) Aagastin. Colbt. Cirthagio. Dei, iii. c. 13. ap. Tillemonl, Mvmoin's Ecdi^ia>tique«, (om. y. 
pari t. p. 46. Tbr contrtnmv with the DooaiiaU bos reflected tome, thoagb jierhapf a partial, light 
oil iIh* history of the African church. 

(18'i] Ensebins de Martyr. Ealectin. e. 13. Ho rioaet hit narmlioo by atsnriag us, that these tverc 
the martyrdoms iollicud in Talestiue, during the ichoU eourv: of the pertoculioo. The 9tb chapter 


* Perhaps there noret wa« an instance of an 
author committing so dclihcralely the fault wliich 
he irqiroIntM so strongly in other*. What is the 
dealerous management of the more iDartifirial 
hislorians of Chriwtianily, in etaggeraliog the 
numlierN of the martvrs, compared to the unfair 
address with which Gibbon here quietly dismi?>*>?s 
from the account all the liorribla and excru- 
ciating tortures which fell short of death? The 
reader may n-fer to the xHth chapter [book rlil.) 
of Eusebios, for the di-scriplicn and for the scenes 
of these tortures. — M. 

i Tbit caJenbtion U made froda the martyrs, 


of whom Enschios speaks by name ; hut he re- 
cognixes a much greater numln'r. Thus the ninth 
and tenth chapters of his work are entitled, of 
Antoninus, Zchinns, Germannr, and other mar^ 
Ivrs; of Peter the monk, of Asclcpins the Marcto- 
nile, and other martyrs.^ [Are thHe Yagoe con- 
h'Dts of chapters very gi^ authority? — N.] 
Speaking of those who suffered under Diocletiaa, 
be says, “ 1 will only relate iho death of one of 
these, Irom which the reader may divine wrkat 
beJel the rest.** UisS. Eccl. ttii. 6. (This relates 
only to the martyrs to the royal household-— M.] 
DodweU bad made, before Cihhoo, Uits cakula* 


Numborof 

nartyn. 
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unacqnainted with the degree of episcopal real and eourage which 
prevailed at that time, it is not in our power to draw any useful 
inferences from the former of these facts ; but the latter may serve 
to justify a very important and probable conclusion. According to 
the distribution of Roman provinces, Palestine may be considered 
as the sixteenth part of the Eastern empire (183) : and since there 
were some governors, who from a real or afifected clemency had 
preserved their hands unstained with the blood of Uie faithful (18k), 
it is reasonable to believe, that the country which had given birth to 
Christianity, produced at least the sixteenth part of the martyrs 
who suffered death within the dominions of Galerins and Maximin ; 
the whole might consequently amount to about fifteen hundred, a 
number which, if it is equally divided between the ten years of the 
persecution, will allow an annual consumption of one hundred and 
fifty martyrs. Allotting the same proportion to the provinces of 
Italy, Africa, and perhaps Spain, where, at the end of two or throe 
t years, the rigour of the penal laws was either suspended or abo- 
lished, the multitude of Christians in the Roman empire, on whom 


of bis viiilh boob, wfaicb rdalcs to the provincn of Theban in U> OOa indict on 

modoraU' o'lnpulation ; but it nriU only lead u.< to adniii'i* Utc arirnl managoment of tbc liiilorian. 
Choosing for the sceae of tbr most oaquifilo crudly tho most rmnoto and o(H|oe«ieroil oountrr of tho 
Bomau empire, be rebiH that in Tbel«is from ten to one hundted persons bad (roqoauUjr anffered 
marlyrdom in the hamc day. But when ho nrortvds to mention lri< own jonmoy into Eg)'pt, bis 
lanfpiagr inacusibly broomra morr caatious and moderate. Instead of a lai^, but dofinilo paiwber, 
be speaks of many Christians (trAitov^), and most artTuUy selects two ambiguoua words (toropti* 
9XUEV and uiropLttvavTx;)*', which may signify eilber what he had seen or what he had heard ; 
eitlW the expeciatioD, or the execution, of the ininishmrnt. Haring ihiit prorMed a secure erasion, 
he commits Uie equirocal passage to his readers and traaalatora; jwUy conceiviag that tb«ir ptrty 
wonl^ inthicc Uiom to pref'-r the most farourahlc sense. There was perhaps some malice in the 
rttaark ofTheoelomsHetochila, that ail who, like Ensohins, had been conversant with the Egyptian*} 
delighted in an obseure ami intricnto style. (See Talesius ad loc,) a 

(I83| When l*aU‘»tioo wai diviih-d into three, the prefecture of the East contained forty-eight 
pfOTinces. As the ancient distinctions of nalions were long since abolUbed, the Komans disthboted 
the provinces, acvonhng to n grorral proportion of thoir extent and opulence. 

(184] rt glori.iri nnUnin sc innocentium peremisso, n.nm ct ipse aodivi aliqiios glorianlcs, 

q«ia admiautraLk) ana, In hac parte, (uerit iacruenta. LactanU lasUtut. Divin. v. U. 


lion and ihesi; objections ; but Ruiuart (Act. Marl. 
Pref. p. 27. et seq.) bas answered him in a pe- 
Rmptory mauiMT*. .N'obis constat F.usr'bnimin bi^ 
toria inliDitoiftassimmartyms admisisse, quamris 
resera paurorum noniina rcrensucril. Nt'C alium 
Basebii ioturyin.-tem qiiam ipcummel E;i»obinm 
proferiniHs. qn> (I. iii. c. 33.) oil sub Tr«]ano pl«* 
rimoA ex Rdehbus marivrii ceriameu suhiisse, (1. v. 
loK.) suh Anionioo ih Vero iiinniaerattiies prope 
■Mrlyres |ier uoiviTsumorbein eniluisse aflirmat. 
(L. ri. c. 1.) Srremm peiwuiiooem ct»nciU*«e 
Ttfert, in ipia per omnos obiquo locorum Fede« 
aias, ab athictis pro piciate certantibns, lUuslria 
ooiilecia fneruht martrria. Sic dc Pecii, sic de 
Valenaui, perseentionibus loquitur, qaiean pod* 
welli larcaoi conjiM.'liooibti-s yudicet a^|uiu lector. 
Ertm in the persecutions which Gibljon has re- 
pre«entcd as much more mild tlian thal of Din* 
cietiaii, the numbiT of martyrs afipears much 
greater, than that to which h<* limits the martyrs 
of the Utter} and this nomber is attested by in- 


coehMUable mouumcols. 1 still quote but one 
example. We find among the leilers ofSt. Cyprian 
one from Luciantts toCelerinos, written from the 
depth of a prison, in which I.ncianus namt's seven- 
teen of his hrelhrcn dead, some in the qfnarrlc*, 
some in the midst of tortnres, some of starvation 
in prison. Jussi sumns (lie proceeiis}, sfciindura 
pra*cepiiim imjteratons, fame et siti necari, et ro- 
dud siiOMU in dnabns celUs, iu ot no* arheereot 
fame et siti et ignis va|tore. — G. 

* Those who will take the tronble to cmifiiU 
the text will aee that if the word vwojattvsvrs; 
could l>e lakeo for the expecUtioD of punishment, 
the )ka«sage could have no sense, and become 
absard.— ll. 

The many (vtlriov;) he speaks of as soffcrlng 
together in one day; iOpoa>; xaTst pitav ieti.rpav. 
Tho fact seems to hi', that religious perscmiion 
always raged In Egypt with gn‘aler violence than 
elsewhere. — M. 
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« capital punkhment ims inflicted by a judicial 8ent»!^ will be 
reduced to Bomewhat less than two thousand persons. Since it 
cannot be doubted that the Chriatians were more numerous, and 
their enemies more exasperated, in tlie time of Diocletian, than theiy 
bad ever been in any former persecution, this probable and mode- 
rate computatioD may teach us to estimate the number of primitiTe 
saints and martyrs who sacrificed their lives for the important pim- 
pose of introducing Christianity into the world. , 

We shall conclude this chapter by a melancholy truth, which 
obtrudes itself on the reluctant mind; that even admitting, without 
hesitation or inquiry, all that history has recorded, or devotion has 
feigned, on the subject of martyrdoms, it must still be acknowledged, i 
that the Christians, in the course of their intestine dissensions, bav«l 
inflicted far greater severities on eacli other, than they had expe-i 
rienced from the zeal of infidels. During the ages of ignorance 
which followed the subversion of the Runiaii empire in the West, 
the bishops of the lm)>erial city extended their dominion over tlte 
laity as well as clergy of the Latin church. The fabric of supersti- 
tion which they had erected, and which might long have defied flie 
feeble efforts of reason, was at length aasaoited by a crowd of daring 
fwatics who, from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, assumed tlte 
popular character of reformers. The church of Home defended by 
violence the empire which she had acquired by fraud ; a system ti 
peace and benevolence was soon disgraced by proscriptions, war, 
massacres, and the insUtiitiun of the holy office. And as the re- 
formers were animated by the love of civil as well as of religious 
freedom, tlie Catholic princes connected their ow n interest with that 
of the clergy, and enforced by fire and the sword the terrors of 
spiritual censures. In the Ketherlands alone, more than one hun- 
dred thousand of the subjects of Charles V. are said to have suffered 
by the hand of the executioner ; and this extraordinary number is 
attested by Grotius (165), a man of genius and learning, who pre- 
served bis moderation amidst the fury of contending sects, and w^o 
composed the annals of his own age and country, at a time whim 
the invention of printing had facilitated the means of intelligence, 
and increased the danger of detection. If we are obliged to sObmit 
our belief to the authority of Grotius, it must be allowed, that the 
nun)bcT of Protestants, wIm were executed in a single province and 
a single reign, far exceeded that of the primitive martyrs in the 
span* of three centuries, and of the Roman empire. But if the 
improbability of the fact itself should prevail over the w eight of 
evidence ; if Grotius should be convicted of exaggerating the merit 
and suiTerings of the Reformers (186) ; we sliall be naturally led to 

Grot. Annal.|t)o Rr>hti$ 1. foi. 

jl86) Pra-Psolo (Utoris drlcoDcilioTritlcDliDO»Lui.| reduoM tboAttnibcc ofUie Bclgic ntftjn 
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enquire what confidence can be placed in the doubtful and imper- 
fect monuments of ancient credulity ; what degree of credit can be 
assigned to a courtly bishop, and a passionate dcclaimer,* who, 
under the protection of Constantine, enjoyed the exclusive privilege 
of recording the persecutions inflicted on the Christians by the 
vanquished rivals or disregarded predecessors of their gracious 
sovereign. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


F«uDdatk>n of ConaUniinopIc. — Political Syatein of Conatantinc, and bis Successors. — 
Military Discipline. — The Palace. — The Finances. 

The unfortunate Licinius was the last rival who opposed the great- 
ness, and the last captive who adorned the triumph, of Constan- 
tine. After a tranquil and prosperous reign, the conqueror be- 
queathed to his family the inheritance of the Roman empire; a 
now capital, a new' policy, and a new religion; and the innovations 
which he established have been embraced and consecrated by suc- 
ceeding generations. The age of the great Constantine and his 
sons is filled with important events ; but the historian must be op- 
pressed by their number and variety, unless he diligently separates 
from each other tlie scenes w hich are connected only by the order 
of time. He will describe the political institutions that gave strength 
and stability to the empire, before he proceeds to relate the wars 
and revolutions which hastened its decline. Ho will adopt the di- 
vision unknown to the ancients of civil and ecclesiastical affairs : 
tlie victory of the Christians, and their intestine discord, will supply 
copious and distinct materials both for edification and for scandal, 
of I After the defeat and abdication of Licinius, his victorious rival 
proceeded to lay the foundafions of a city destined to reign in future 
times, tlie mistress of the East, and to survive the empire and re- 
ligion of Constantine. The motives, whether of pride or of policy, 
which first induced Diocletian to withdraw himself from the ancient 
seat of government, had acquired additional weight by the example 
of his successors, and the habits of forty years. Rome was ii;sen- 

to 50,000. Id loaroing and motloratkin Fra-Paolo not iurfridV to GroUns. Tlio priority of time 
gi\rs somo aiUauUgc to the evidcoc*? of the former, nliicli he loses on ibc other hand by the distance 
of Venice from the Tfoiberlands. 


* Eatebiufl and the author of the Treatise de Ecclesiastical History is a solemn and aelancholy 
MorlibiH Pcrsenitonim. It is deeply to be it!> Icsoon that the best, even the most sacred, canM 
gretted that the history oY this peHml rests so hiU erentually suffer by the least de|>arturc Irom 
innch on the loose, and, it must be admitted, by truth ! M. 

DO means scrupulons, authority of Eusebius, 
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sibly confounded with the dependent kingdoms which liad once 
acknowledged her supremacy ; and the country of the Ca>sars was 
viewe<l with cold indiflerence by a martial prince, born in the 
neighbourhood of the Danube, educated in the courts and armies 
of Asia, and invested with the purple by the legions of Britain. 
The ftalians, who had received Constantino as their deliverer, sul>- 
missivcly obeyed the edicts which he sometimes condescended to 
address to the senate and people of Rome; but they were seldom 
honoured with the presence of their new sovereign. During the 
vigour of his age, Constantine, according to the various exigencies 
of peace and war, moved with slow dignity, or with active dili- 
gence, along the frontiers of his extensive dominions; and was al- 
ways prepared to take the field either against a foreign or a domestic 
enemy. Rut as he gradually reached the summit of prosperity 
and the decline of life, he began to meditate the design of fixing in 
a more permanent station the strength as well as majesty of the 
throne. In the choice of an advantageous situation, ho preferred 
the confines of Europe and Asia ; to curb, with a powerful arm, the 
barbarians who dwelt between the Danube and the Tanais; to 
watcU with an eye of jealousy the conduct of the Persian monarch, 
who indignantly supported the yoke of an ignominious treaty. 
U'ith these views, Diocletian had selected and embellished the resi- 
dence of Nicomedia; but the memory of Diocletian was justly ab- 
horre<l by the protector of the church ; and Constantino was not 
insensible to the ambition of founding a city which might perpetuate 
the glory of his own name. During the late operations of the war 
against Licinius, he had sufficient opportunity to contemplate, both 
as a soldier and as a statesman, the incomparable position of Byzan- 
tium; and to observe how strongly it was guarded by nature against 
an hostile attack, whilst it was accessible on every side to the be- 
nefits of commercial intercourse. Many ages before Constantine, 
one of the most judicious historians of antiipiity (1), had described 
the advantages of a situation, from whence a feeble colony of 
Greeks derived tlie command of the sea, and the honours of a 
flourishing and independent republic (2). 

If we survey Byzantium in the extent which it acquired with the 
august name of Constantinople, the figure of the Im|)erial city may ' 
be represented under that of an unequal triangle. The obtuse 
point, which advances towards the east and tlie shores of Asia, 

(1] PoljibiDt, I. IT. p. 4U. cilit. Cauaboo. H« obsm«s that the poac^ of the Bftan(ii»«i was 
fraqu^oU; disturbed, and tbe oxteol of their torrUorj contracted, b; the inroads of the wild 
Thracians. 

()) The navigator who was stylesl the iob of Neplnae, fonnded the city yean before 
the ChristiaR aera. Uis followers were drawn from Ar^oa and Megan. Brunlium was afterwards 
rehoili and fortified by the Spartan general Paiisanias. See Scaliger Aniroadvers. nd Euseb. p. 8f. 
Ducange Constanlinopolis, I. i. part. {. cap. IS, 16. With reganl to the wais of the Byaantinuii 
against Philip, the Gaub, nod the kings of Bithynia, we shoold timt none bat the ancient writers 
who lived before the grentneas of the loq>erial city bad excited n s|4rh of flatterv and fiction. . 
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meets and repels tlie waves of the Thracian Bosphorus. The 
northern side ik the city is bounded, by Uie harbour; and the south- 
ern is washed by the Propontis, or sea of Marmara, llio basis 
of tlie triangle is opposed to the west, and terminates the oontiuevat 
of Jiuropc. But the admirable form and division of die circuiniw- 
oent land and water cannot, without a more ample explanatiSn, he 
dearly or sufficiently understood. 

The winding channel tlirough which the waters of the Eusme 
flow with a rapid and incessant oourse towards the Mediterranean, 
received the appellation of Bosphorus, a name net leas oelobrated 
in the history, than in tlic fables, of antiquity (3). A crowd of 
temples and oi votive altam profusely scatte^ along its steep and 
woody banks, attested the unskilfulness, the terrors, and the devo- 
tion the Grecian navigators, who, after the eiiunple of the As- 
gonauts, explored the dangers of the inhospitable Euxiue. On these 
banks tradition long preserved tiie memory of the palace of Phi- 
amus, infested by the obscene harpies (k); and of the sylvan reign 
of Amycus, who defied the son of Leda to the combat of the 
CostuB (5). The stre^lUs of the Bosphorus are terminated by the 
Cyanean roeka, which, according to the description of the.poels, 
had once floated on the face of the waters ; and were destined by 
the gods to protect the entrance of tlie Euxine against the eye (k 
profane curiosity (t>)~ From the Cyanean rocks to tlie point and 
harbour of Byzantium, the winding length of the Bosphorus ist- 
tends about sixteen miles (7), and its most ordinary breadth may 
be computed nt about one mile and a lialf . The new castles of Eor 
rope and A«u« are constructed, on either continent, upon tlie foun- 
dations of two jocliiiraled temples, of Serapis and of Jupiter Urius. 
Tbn old castles, a work of the Greek emperors, command the nar- 
rowest part of the channel in a plaoe where the opposite banks 
advance within five hundred paces of each other. Thew fortresses 
were dretroyed and strengthened by Mahomet the Second, when 
be meditated the siege of Gunataotioopie (8) : but the Turkish con- 


(5) Tbc Botpliomt hat been very minaWly ^Mcribfd by DktnytMM of Bynnlitno, wbo liveil ia iM 
i 4 M» of DowitUo (HinUoa GcogapL tfinof. ton. and by GiUea or OjlliiH, a French traveller 
of iht* TVllh century. Tnurnofort (tetlpi* X\’.) scemt to have used his own eyes^ and the leamii^ 
of Cylliaa. [ A4J Ton Bammef, GonttanUno^iel «iml die Bosporus, tvo. M.] 

(4] There are very few conjectum so happy as ibai of Lo Clm:, (Bibiiotke<{ue Uni^eneUe, tom. u 
p. 148.) who supposes that tho harpies were only locusts. The Syriac or Phtrolciau name of those 
insreta, their aol^ Bight, the atoaich aad tlevaaUUoo which they occaaioo, and Uic north wind 
which drives them into the sea, all coulribuio to form tbc striking rcsemblaucc. 

{&) Tbc rcshlenoe of Anveus was in Asia, balween the old and ilic new casUca, at • place called 
Laurus Insana. That of Pliineas was in Europe, near the village of Mauroaole aad the MUck Sea. 
See Gyllius de Bo*ph. 1. ii. c. 33. Touruefort, Lctlrc XT. 

(6) The deception was eccasioaed by several pointed rocks, alternately covered and nhtndoned by 
the waves. At present there am two amall iabnds, one towards either iIhmw; thaiofJhiropa is 
tiaguished by the culnmn of Poinpey. 

(7) Theaneienisoompuledonehundred and twentystadia, or fifteen Roman miles. They measnrod 
only troB the new castles, but they carrietl the itreightsas far as the town of Chaloedon* 

(8) Dncai. flisL c. 34. lietoiclavins,.Bist. Iigcica Mwlinailffi» i^av. p. 3TT. liader the Graafc 
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queror was probably ignorant, that near two thousand years before 
his reign, Darius had chosen the same situation to connect the two 
continents by a bridge of boats (9). At a small distance from the 
old castles we discover the little town of Chrysopolis, or Scutari, 
which may almost be considered as the Asiatic suburb of Constan- 
tinople. The Bosphorus, as it begins to open into the Propontis, 
passes between Byzantium and Chalcedon. The latter of those 
cities was built by the Greeks, a few years before the former; and 
the blindness of its founders, wiio overlooked the superior advan- 
tages of the opposite eoast, has been stigmatised by a proverbial e«- 
,prcssion of contempt (10). 

The harbour of Constantinople, which may be 'considered as an the port, 
arm of the Bosphorus, obtained, in a very remote period, the de- 
nomination of the Golden Hom^ Tlie curve which it describes 
miglit be compared to the horn of a stag, or as it shoul'l seem, wi^ 
more propriety, to that of an ox (11). The epithet of golden was 
'expressive of tte riches which every wind wafted from the most 
distant countries into the secure and capacious port of Constanti- 
nople. The river Liens, formed by the conflux of two little streams, 
pours into the harbour a perpetual supply of fresh water, whidh 
serves to cleanse the bottom, and to invite the periodical shoals 
of fish to seek tlidr retreat in that convenient rdsess. As the 
viotssitudes of tides are scarcely felt in those seas, the constant 
depth of the harbour allows goods to be landed on the quays without • 
the assistance of boats; and it has been observed, that in many 
places the largest vessels may rest their prows against the houses, 
while their sterns are floating in the water (12). From the mouth 
of the Lyons to that of the harbour, Uiis arm of the Bosphorus Is 
more than seven miles in length. The entrance is about five hun- 
dred yards broad, and a strong chain could be occasionally drawn 
across it, to guard the port and city from the attack of an hostile 
iMvy (13). 

Between the Bosphorus and the Hellespont, the shores of Europe 


«npir« thMc cmUm w«rr vied as state priaana, «ad«r the troBMudoM naaie of letho, or towers of 
oblivtoii. 

(9) Dtrlos cDfraved to Greek and Aflsrrian letters, oo two marble columns, the oaim<« of h(s sub* 
jeci nalioM, and the amazing numbers of bis land and sea forces. Tbc Brxantines afterwards tram* 

f ried these coUunns into the citj, aad need them for the altars ohMietr tutebr deities. Herodotus, 
l». c. 

(le) NAmffne Birtissimo inter Europam AsianMfnedhronio BTzanthim in eilrema Rnropa postiere 
•Ared, rpiibus, Pvlhinm A|tolliBOffl consuleniibus nbi eonderent urbem, reddiinm oracnliim est, qnav 
-foreat sedem cmonrwm terris adrerHm. Be amboftc Chaleedonii mooslrahaDtvr, qood priores lilac 
■adrecti, prmvisa locorum utilitatopejora Isf^iitent. Tacit. Anaal. lii. 8S. 

ftl) Slnbo, 1. vit. p. 499 . (edit. Caaaob.] Moat of the antlm arc now broken ofT; or, to speak 
less hgurativrly, roost of the rt'cesses of tbc harboor arc filled op. See Gill, dc Bosphoro Thracio^ 
1. i. c. S. 

(19) Procopitt de 1. 1. c. S. Bis descripUoa is ooDfirmed by modern traroUan. Gee 

Thereaot, port 1. 1. 1. e. IS. Toaraefort, Lettre XU. Niebahc, Toyage d'Ambie, p. 99. 

(iiy GeoJtneaoge, C. P. t. i. parti. c. Ifi. aad hts Obserratioas tar ViUekardotiiD, p. 999. The 
ohaia was drawo from the Acropolis aear the modero Kioik, to the tower of GaUta ; aad was Mp* 
.foftod a^ooasoftiegt dtHwicaa by large aroodao pika. 
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Tke and Asia receding on either side inclose the sea of Marmara, which 
FroponiiA. known to the ancients by the denomination of Propontis. 
The navigation from the issue of the Bosphorus to the entrance of 
the Hellespont is about one hundred and tw enty miles. Those w ho 
steer their westward course through the middle of the Propontis, 
may at once descry the high lands of Thrace and Bithynia, and 
never lose sight of the lofty summit of Mount 'Olympus, covered 
with eternal snows (I's). TTiey leave on the left a deep gulf, at the 
bottom of which Nicomedia was seated, the imperial residence of 
Diocletian ; and they pass the small islanils of Cyzicus and Pro- 
connesus before they cast anchor at Gallipoli; where the sea, which 
separates Asia from Europe, is again contracted into a narrow 
channel. 

Th« The geographers who, with the most skilful accuracy, have sur- 
‘ veyed the form and extent of the Hellespont, assign about sixty 
miles for the winding course, and about tlirce mili^s for the ordi- 
nary breadth of those celebrated straights (15). But the narrowest 
part of the channel is found to the northward of the old Turkish 
castles between the cities of Scstus and Abydus. It was here that 
the adventurous Leandcr braved the passage of the. flood for tlw 
possession of his mistress (16). It was here likewise, in a place 
wdiere the distance between the o^iposite banks cannot exceed, Qvo 
. hundred paces, that Xerxes imposed a stupendous bridge of boats, 
• • for the purpose of transporting into Europe an hundred and seventy 
mjTiads of barbarians (17). A sea contracted within such narrow 
limits 'may seem but ill to deserve the singular epithet of broad, 
which Homer, as well as Orpheus, has frequently bestowed on the 
Hellespont, f But our ideas of greatness are of a relative nature : 

(14) TIh^dM an Imant, part 1. 1. i. r. I4.) mntracu ibp mcasorc to tlS smatl GrMk 

mile*. ll«h>n (Obamaiiooa, 1. ii. e. 1.) give* a gOiHl di^Tiptioa of litc ProponUa, bat oootaots 
htnivir with tlip vague expro.*sioD of oaip day aad one ntgbt'a ui). Wben {Travrln, p. 21.) 

lalka of 150 fnrlongv in lenglb, aa wdl as breadlb, wo eaa only siippoae some mistake of tin' preaa lo 
tbe text of Ibal judkions traveller. 

(15) See an admiraldc (iix<crUtion of M. d'Aovillr tipoa ibo Uelleapont nr DardaorUos, id the 
Vrinoirr* de I'Academio de» Invcription*, lom. xxviii, p. 3lS~*349. Tet even that ingoDiona googra* 
plicr ii too food of aappoatag now« and pfrhapa imagiaary oMoaurM, for the porpoae of reodering 
ancient WTilcrv a* accnralr as biroself. Tbe stadia employed by Ilerodotos ta ibe descriptioo of the 
Eaxjoe, tbe Bosphoroa, &c. (1. iv. c. S5.) most ondoabledly be all of the same s)*ecic* ; bat it leema 
impoaubie to rvcoocilo Ibem cither with tnitb or with carb other. 

(16) Tbe ohli<|itc dnUnce between Seatmand Abyilu« was thirty stadia. The imprebalde talo of 
nero and ly>aDder U etpovcxl by M. Mabudol, but la defended on the authority of poelv and medaU 
by H. de la Xanxe, See the Academic dcs Inscriptions, tom. yU. Hist. p. 74. Mem. p. 240.* 

(17) See the seventh bonk of Herodotns, who ha< rrrried an elegant trvrphy to his own fame and 
to that ofbi; country. The review appears In have lieen made with loleraMo arenraey; but the 
vanity, first of the Persians, and afterwards of the Greeks, was interested to magnify tbe artnaraeni 
and tbe victory. I should much doobt wbcibor the inradert have ever outnumbered the men of 
any connlry which they attacked. 


* The practical illustration of the posaibiUty of the tw o nearest i«oints of tbe shores of the Hd> 
Leander's feat by I.ord Byron and other English levyKinl than l»ctween those oflhe Hmphoms; yet 
swimmers Is too well known (o need particular all the ancient writers speak of iIk> Uellespontic 
referenre. — M. strait as broader than the other: they agree in 

T Gibbon does not allow greater width betweet giving it seven stadia In its uarrowest width, 
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the traveller, and especially the poet, who sailed along the Helles- 
pont, who pursued the windings of the stream, and contemplated 
the rural scenery, which appeared on every side to terminate the 
prosj)cct, insensibly lost the remembrance of tlie sea; and his 
fancy painted those celebrated streights, with all Uie attributes of a 
mighty river flow ing w ith a sw ift current, in tlie midst of a woody 
and inland country, and at length, through a wide moutli, dis- 
charging itself into the ;Egean or Archipelago (18). Ancient 
Troy (19), seated on an eminence at the foot of Mount Ida, over- 
looked the mouth of the Hellespont, which scarcely received an 
accession of waters from the tribute of those immortal rivulets the 
Simois and Scamander. The Grecian camp had stretched twelve 
miles along the shore from the Sigxan to the Rhxtcan promontory ; 
and the flanks of the army were guarded by the bravest chiefs who 
fought under the banners of Agamemnon. The first of those pro- 
montories was occupied hy Acliillcs with his invincible myrmidons, 
and the dauntless Ajax pitched his tents on the otlier. After Ajax 
had fallen a sacrifice to his disappointed pride, and to tlie ingra- 
titude of the Greeks, his sepulchre was erected on the ground 
where he had defended tliefnavy against the rage of Jove and of 
Hector; and the citizens of tlie rising town of Uhxteiim celebrated 
his memory with divine honours (20), Before Constantine gave a 
just preference to tlie situation of Byzantium, he had conceived the 
design of erecting the seat of empire on this celebrated spot, from 
whence the Romans derived their fabulous origin. The extensive 
plain which lies below ancient Troy, towards the Rhxtcan pro- 
montory and the tomb of Ajax, was first chosen for his new ca- 
pital; and though the undertaking was soon rclini|uished, the 
stately remains of unfinished walls and towers attracted the no- 


(IS) Sre Wood's Obernalioni nv nomrrt p. 3^0. 1 luv», wiUi pkrasvro, selfCled this remark 
from ao author who io (^eorrat soims U> hare disap^wtuled the ci|K'CUitiou of Uie public as a critic, 
aoil still more as a traveller. He had visited the banks of the Hellespont; tie had read Strabo; bo 
ought to have consulled llic Romau itiueraries; how was it posciblc for him to confound Ilium and 
Aleiantiria Troas (Observations, p. 340, 34t.}, two cities which were siiteeu miku dUlaut from each 
Other ? • 

(19) Demetrios of Scepsis wrote sixl? hooka on thirty boM of Homer's catalogue. Tho Xlllth 
Book of Siribo is safrideot for our curiosity. 

(90) Straho, 1. liij. p. 595. [890. edit. Casanb.) The dispositioii of the ships which were drawn 
upon drv lam), and the |n>sU of Ajax and Achilles, are very clearly deacribed by Homer. See iHad, 
in. 220.' 


(Herod, in Help. c. 85. Polymn. c. 34. Strabo, 
|».50l. Plin. iv. c. 12.] which mako 875 paceu. 
It is Ringiilar that Giblion, who in the nfleenth 
note of this chapter reproaches d'.inviUc with 
being fond of supposing new and perhai*s imagi* 
oar) measures, has here adopted the peculiar 
measiirrmeut which d'.knvilh* has as«<gacd to the 
stadium. This great geographer helievi-s that the 
ancients had a slatliuai of Cfty-one loites, nml it 
is Uial which he applies to the walls of R.ihylon. 
How seven of lhr»« stadia arc e<pial to about 5C0 


paces, 7 sladia^2l42 kvt; 500 paces = 2l3S 
feel 5 inches. — G. -See RenocII, Geog. of Herod, 
p. I2t. Add lliert, Gc<igrapbic d<*r Criechen 
uod Burner, v. i. p. 2. 71.— M. 

• Compare Walpole's Hemoirs on Turkey, r. I, 
p. lot. Dr. Cbrkc adopted Hr. Walpole's inter* 
pretation of ‘T7 Azt'j$ K«Aio9troyTO(, the salt 
Hcllespoot. But the old inlerpn-lalion is morn 
graphic and Homeric. Clarke's Travels, u. 70. 
— M. 
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tice of all who sailed throwpli the sireighta of the Hellespont (21) . 

Adfuui!« We are at present qualified to view the advantageous |K>sition of 
Constantinople; which appears to have been formed by nature for 
the centre and capital of a great monarchy. Situated in the forty- 
first degree of latitude, tlio ImjM«rial city commanded, from her se- 
ven hills (22), the opjxwite sliorcs of F.imipe and Asia; the climate 
was healthy and temiwrate, the soil fertile, flic harbour secure and 
capacious; and the approach on the side of the continent- was of 
small extent and easy defence. The Bosphoms and the Hellespont 
may Iw considered as the two gates of Constantinople; and the 
prince who possessed those imi>ortant passages could always shut 
them against a naval enemy, and open them to the fleets ^ com- 
merce. Tho preservation of the eastern provinct>s may, in some 
degree, be ascribed to the policy of Constantine, as tl^e barbarians 
of the F.uxine, who in the precwling age had poured their arma- 
ments into the heart of tho Mi'diteiranean, soon desisted from the 
exercise of piracy, and despaired of forcing this insurmountable 
barrier. AVhen the gales of the Hellespont and Bosphorus were 
shut, the capital still enjoyed within their spacious inclosurc every 
production which could supply the wants, or gratify Ulo luxury, of 
its numerous inhaltihinls. The sea coasts oP Thrace and Itithynia, 
wliich languish under tlie weight of Turkisli oppression, still exhibit 
a rich prospect of vineyards, of gardens, and of plentiful harvests; 
and tlw Propontis has ever been renowned for an inexhaustiblo 
store of the most extpiisile flsh, that are taken in their stated sea- 
sons, without skill, and almost without labour {23). But when 
the passages of the Slreights were thrown open for trade, they al- 
ternately admitted the natural and artificial riches of the north and 
south, of the F.uxine, and of the Mediterranean. Whatever nido 
commodities were collected in the forests of Germany and Scythia, 
as far as flic sources of the Tanais and tlieBorystlienM; w hatsoever 
was manufactured by the skill of Europe or Asia ; the corn of Egyjit, 
and the gems and spices of the farlliest India, were brought by the 
varying winds into the port of Constantinople, which, for many 
ages, attracted the commerce of the ancient world {2i). 


[21j ZiYsim. ]. ii. (r. 30.] p. 105. Soconu'o, I. ti. c. 3. Thenpliaucs. p. IS. ISircphoni* 

1. vii. p, 48 . 7onara«, ii. I. tiit. p. 6. Zotimtis plar«'% llm now citv bolwern Ilium and 
au'lria, bill ibis apparent difToTonco may Imi roiviiioilctl by llio lari;o oilcnt of its circuiuOrtmcc. 
Bofon* tlic foundation of CoosUntinopIo, ThcsMlnoica i< moolionod bv r.otlrcnuf {p. aod Sar« 
dica by Zomra<. u tlie inlcndotl o.-i|>ii.nl, Ihry holli snpptAo, wiUi Aory bttio pmhabilil), that tho 
empornr, it ho had not Won proventod by a proslif^, would Invc ropoatod the mi»(akc of the bhnd 
Chalctsloniah*. 

• (22) Pocock's Oovription of tho Ra<t, toI. Ii. part 11. p. 127. HU plan of tho loToti hillt it dear 

and acourali*. That traxollor it ti'ldom to satisfactory. 

(23) Son Bolon. Olo-^ryations o. 72 — 70. Among a variety of difforont ipocios, the Polamidtt*, a 
sort of Tliiinnioii, won> Uio moM rololuntod. We may loam from Polybiut, Strabo, and Tacitus, that 
iho prolils of tho lishory coostitutoil tho prinoipol rovonuo of Byraiitium. 

(24) Soo tho olnquont ilo^ription of Btahcquimi, cphlol. i. p. (i4. Etl in Bnropa ; halwi in con- 
spcclu A»iam, E^yplura, Africamipio. a doiira : quse lanroUi conii((ii3' non cunt, raaric tamon narigan* 
diquo commoditalc apIuU jungunlur. A liuictra vert) Pontui est Eusinus, Afc. 
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The proepeot of beaitf,«i«iCBty, and of wealth, nnited in a single Foaodatlra 
spot, was aufificient to jnstJfy' the choice of Constantine. But as ®*‘*“*r- 
some decent mixtiirc of prodigy and fable has, in every age, been 
supposed to sellect a becoming majasly on the origin of great ci- 
ties!^), the emperor was desirous of ascribing his resolution, not 
so much to the uncertain counsels of human policy, as to the infal- 
lible and eternal de,crees of divine wisdom. In one of his lavi s he 
hag been earefnl to instruct posterity, that, in obedience to the 
•commands of God, he laid the everlasting foundations of Constaiiti- 
neplo (26) : and though he has not condescended to relabi in what 
manner the celestial inspiration was communicated to his mind, 
the defect of bis modest silence has bi“cn liberally supplied by the 
ingenuity of succeeding writers; who describe the nocturnal vision 
which appeared to the fanoy of Constantine, as he slept within the 
walls of Byranlium; The tutelar genius of the city, a venerable 
matron sinking under the weight of years ami inlirmities, was sud- 
denly transformed into a blooming maid, whom his own hands 
adorned with all tin; symbols of Imperial greatness (27). The mon- 
arch awoke, iiitorpretod the auspicious omen, and- obeyed, without 
hesitation, the w ill of heaven. The day which gave birth to a city 
or colony was celebrated by the Romans with such ceremonies as 
had been ordained by a generous superstition (28) f- and though 
Constantine might omit some rites which savoured too strongly of 
their Pagan origin, y(d lie was anxious to leave'' a deep impression 
of- hope and respect on the minds of the spectators. On foot, with 
a lance in his hand, the emperor himself led the solemn procession ; 
and directed the line, which w-as tracerl as the boundary of the 
destined capital : till the growing circumference was observed with 
astonishment by the assistants, who, at length, ventured to observe, 
that he had already exceeded the most ample measure of a great 
city. “ I shall still advance,” rej)lied Constantine, “ till he, the 
“ invisible guide who marches before me, thinks proper to 
“ slop (29).” Wilhmil presuming to investigate the nature or 
motives of this extraordinary conductor, we shall content ourselves 
with the more humble task of describing the extent and limits of 
Constantinople (30). 

(1&) Datur hoM* T«tiia antiqnHati, niitonuio banana tUviait, piimordia nrbium angoftion fiioiat. 

T. Lir. io praen. jfe' 

(W) Ha io one of hU laws, pro connoditate Crbls ^nam sterno oomtne, jobente Deo, dona- 

tIbos. Cod. Throdos. 1. ilii. IH. r . le^. 7. 

(77) Tim Greeks, Thcofihanes, Cedreooa, and tbo aolbor of tbo Alexandrian Cbronklo, coufiM 
tkerosHvos to tagne and general expressions. For a more fiarttcolar accoodi of the vision, we are 
obliged to have reconrse to sorb Latin writer^ as William of Malmcsbory. See Decai^^c, C. P. 1. i. 
p. 24, 2S. 

( 28 ) See Plotarcb in Romnl. tom. i. p. 48. edit Bryan. Among olbof ceremonies, a large hole, 
which had hern dug for that pnrpose, was filled up with liaDdfhU of earth, which each of the settlers 
brought from the place of bis birth, and thns adoirted his new daOirtry. 

(29) Philostorgius, 1. ii. c. 9. this iocideot, though borrowed from a suspected writer, is eba« 
ncieriatic and probable. 

(30) See io the Memoirea de I’Acadvmie, tom. xxxv. p. 74T— 758. a disscriatioo of M. d’Antille on 
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bunt. In the actual state of the city, the palace and gardens of the Se- 
raglio occupy the eastern promontory, the first of the seven hills, 
and cover a^ut one hundr^ and fifty acres of our own measure. 
The seat of Turkish jealousy and dospoUBm is erected on the founda- 
tions of a Grecian republic ; but it may be supposed that the 6y- 
zantins were tempted by tlio oonveniency of the harbour to extend 
their habitations on that side beyond the modern limits of the Se- 
raglio. The new walls of Constantine stretched from the port to 
the Propontis across the enlarged breadth of the triangle, at ^e dis- . 
tance of fifteen stadia from the ancient fortification ; and with the 
city of Byzantium they inclosed five of the seven hills, which, to the 
eyes of those who approach Constantinople, appear to rise above 
each oilier in beautiful order (31). About a century after the death > 
of the foumjerr the new buildings, extending on one side up the 
harbour, and on the other along the Propontis, already covered the 
narrow ridge of the sixth, and the broad summit of the seventh hill. 
The necessity of protecting those suburbs from the incessant -in- 
roads of the barbarians engaged the younger Theodosius -to sur- 
round his capital with an adc<]uato and permanent Enclosure of 
walls (32). From tlie eastern promontory to tlie golden gate, the 
extreme length of Constantinople was about three Roman miles (33) 
the circumference measured between ten and eleven ; and Uie sur- 
face might be computed as equal to about two thousand English 
acres. It is impossible to justify the vain and credulous exaggera- 
tions of modern travellers, who have sometimes stretched the limits 
of Constantinople over the adjacent villages of the European, and 
even of the Asiatic coast (3%). But the subiu-bs of Pera and Galata, 
though situate beyond the harbour, may deserve to bo considered 
as a part of the city (33) ; and this addition may perhaps autliorise 

mteal of lit* t»k<*s tbc in«t>rted tn llu* Intporiam OrfrnUlo nf Bamlorr >• 

the mosl UuU by h fcries of very Rico ulftvrvakiuos., }ii! i tbe oxtratagaui propnrtioa • 

ofiUriA'hlpf aiid ioxlcad of 9W, dirU*rmiDcs tb«‘ circumfcrcncv ot tbc city a$ coauating of about 
7800 French 

(31) CcKiiDUft .Aniiqnitat. Conti, p. I!2. Uc astigot ibo church of St. .tnthony at the boondary on 
tbc ttdf of tbc harbour. It ic mentioned iu Ducangc, I. iv. c. 6. ; but I hato tried, without success, 
to ditcovf-r the exact place where it was situated. 

(32) Tbc new wail of Tlrcodotius was conslrucUHl in tho year 413. In 417 it was lUrowu down by 
an carltuiiiake, and rebuilt in tbri'p months by the dib^cnot* of the pivfi'cl Cyrtit. Tbc suburb 
Uio IllarheriGX was Crti taken into Uic city in Uic reigu ofUcrarliut. Ducange, Const. 1. 1. c. 10, 11. 

(33) Tbc incasunimciii U in the >olilia by I4,07a f<%t. It U reasonable to suppose 

that Uiosc were Crock foot; lltc pn>i>orlion of winch has l*oi'a ing«uiiou*ly dolonniocd by M. d*An> 
Title. Ilf compares tho 160 foot with tho 78Ila>bemilo cubiU, which in dilToicul writers arc assigned 
for the heiglil of St. Sophia. Each of Utosc cubits was equal to 27 French Inchi’s. 

(341 Tbc accosale Tbevooot (1. i. c. 13.) walLtrd in one hour and three quarWrs round two of the 
sides of the triangle, from the kiosk of the S<?ragbo to tbc se\en lowers. U'.toviUe oxaminos with . 
rare, and receiviw with confidence this decisive tvsiimony, which gives a circumference of U'o or 
tweUc miles. The extraNf^aot computation of Toumt-forl (Lcttrc 11.) of ihirt\-four or thirty miles, 
without inclutliog Sentari, is a strange {U'parlnre from his usual character. 

(3S) The «yra>, or fig-lnos, formed llie llurlecnth region, and were very mocb emUdlisbed by 
Justinian. It has since borne thu naoK's of Pera and GaUu. The etymology of ibc former is 
• obvious; ilial of the lalt< r is uukuuwu. Sec Ducango Const. 1. i. c. 22. andUyllitisdc Byiant. 

I . IV. c. 10. 
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the measure of a Byzantine historian, Tvho assigns sixteen Greek 
(about fourteen Roman) miles for the circumference of his natire 
city (36). Such an extent may seem not unworthy of an Impe- 
rial residence. Yet Constantinople must yield to Babylon and 
Thebes (37), to ancient Rome, to London, and even to Paris (38). 

Tlie master of the Roman world, who aspired to erect an eternal 
monument of the glories of bis reign, could employ in the prosecu- 
tion of that great work the wealth, the labour, and all that yet re- 
mained of the genius of obedient millions. Some estimate may be 
formed of the expense bestowed with Imperial liberality on the 
foundation of Constantinople, by the allowance of about two mil- 
lions five hundred thousand pounds for the construction of the 
walls, the porticoes, and the aqueducts (39). The forests that over- 
shadowed the shores of the Euxinc, and the celebrated quarries of 
white marble in the little island of Proconnesus, supplied an inex- 
haustible stock of materials, ready to l>o conveyed, by the conve- 
nience of a short water-carriage, to Ae harbour of Byzantium (%-0) . 
A multitude of labourers and artificers urged the conclusion of the 
work with incessant toil : but the impatience of Constantine soon 
discovered, that, in the decline of the arts, the skill as w'ell as num- 
bers of his architects bore a very unequal proportion to the great- 
ness of his designs. The magistrates of the most distant provinces 
were therefore directed to institute schools, to appoint professors, 
and by the hopes of rewards and privileges, to engage in the study 
and practice of architecture a sufficient number oHngenious youths, 
who had received a liberal education (41). The buildings of the 
new city were executed by such artificers as the reign of Constan- 
tine could afford ; but they were decorated by the hands of the most 
celebrated masters of tho age of Pericles and Alexander. To revive 
the genius of Phidias and Lysippus, surpassed indeed the power of 
a Roman emperor ; but tlie immortal productions which they had 
bc<|ueathed to posterity were exposed without defence to the rapa- 
cious vanity of a despot. By his commands the citi<» of Greece and 

(36) One kimtlrtxl and elcirpD sUdiat itLirh fnar be tnntlaioil into mo«lpni Grcrk milpg each of 
ftadia, or 660, sometimes only 600, French toises. See d‘An\it1e, Mesorex ltincTaire&, p. 53. 

(37) When the anciool lexl-s, xahieh tle*cril>e the »iie of Babylon and Thebes, are scUled, the 
exaggerations rctlucriil, and the mcaiure.-: ascertained, we find that thosn* famous cilien filhMl the great 
but not iucrcilible circunaferencc of about twcnt\-liyc or thirty Compare d'Anviilc, Mem. do 
rAcash'inie, tom. xivih. p. 235. with his Di*scriplion de I'fgypie, p. 201, 202. 

(38) If we diride CoostmUnopIo and Paris into cqnal squares of 50 French the former C 0 «- 
laios $50, and the latter 1 160 , of those ditbions. 

(39) Six hundred centenaries, or sixty thousand pounds wnghl of gold. This sum is taken from 
Codinus Aoticpiit. Const, p. U. ; but unless that conteraplildc author had derived his iurormalion 
from some purer sources, ho would probably have been unacquainted with so olisoletc a mode of 
rerkoning. 

(40) For the forests of the Black Sea, consnlt Tournefort, Lellre XVI. for the marble «inarrios of 
Proconnesus, see Strabo, I. xiii. p. $88. [881. edit. Casaub.J The latter bad already furntshed the 
maieriaUof Iho stalely buildings of Cyxirns. 

(41) See the Codex Theodof. i. xiii. til. iv. leg. I. This law is dated in the year 334, and was 
addnwsed to the pm^fect of Italy, whoso jurisdiction extended over Africa. The commeolary of 
GoJelroy on the whole title well deserves to be consulted. 
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Asia wew despoiled of their most valuable ornaments (^. The 
tro]ihies of memorable wans, the objects of religioug Toneration, the 
most finished statues of the gods and heroes, of the sages and poets, 
of ancient times, contributed to the splendid triumph of Constantin 
nople; and gave occasion to the remark of the historian Cedre- 
nns (43), who observes, with some enthusiasm, that nothing seemed 
wanting except the souls of the illustrious men whom those admir- 
able monuments wrere intended to represent. But it is not in the 
city of Constantine, nor in the declining period of an empire, when 
the human' mind w as depressed l)v civil and religious slavery, that we 
should seek for the souls of Ilomcr and of Dcmostiienes. ifc-'i- 
idi£cet. During the siege of Byzantium, (he conqueror had' pitched his tent 
on the commanding eminence of the second- hill. To perpetuate' 
the memory of his success, he chose the same advantageous position 
for the principal l-’orum (44) ; which appears to have been of a cir- 
cular, or rather elli|)tical form. The two opposite entrances formed 
trium]>hal arches; the porticoes, which inclosed it on every side, 
were filled with stahies; and thecentn' of the Forum -was occupied 
by a lofty column, of which a mutilated fragment is now degraded 
by the appellation of the Immt pillar. This column: was erected 
on a pedestal of white marhie twenty fi;et high ; and was composed 
of ten pieces of porphyry, each of which measured about ten feet in 
height, and about thirty-throe in circumferenco (45). On the sum- 
mit of the pillar, above one hnndred and twenty feet from ther 
ground, stood thu Colossal statue of Apollo. It was of bronze, had 
been transported cither from Athens or from a town of Phrygia, and 
was supposed to be Uie work of Phidias. The artist had repre- 
sented the god of day, or, as it was afterwards interpreted, the em- 
peror Constantine himself, with a sceptre in his right hand, the globe 
of the world, in. his left, and a crown of rays glittering on his 
head (46). Tlie Circus, or Hippodrome, was a stately building 

(43) Coost9inUno]M)lis dciUt'atur ]xpno omnium urbiniD niklitatp. Hii’rooyTa. Cbrou. 181. S«e 
Cottinus, p. 8, 9. ibe auibw of lh« .4nti«)uilal. Cnott. I. iii. (a|>ud Oamtuh Imp. Orient. I. i. p. 41.) 
Poutneruios Rome, Sicil>, Anliocb, Athens, and a long list of oilier cities. The provinces of Grccco 
and Asia Minor may be supposed lo ha%c viclded the ricbi’st booty. 

(43) Ki»t. Comfw'iul. p. 369. He describes tbo sutou, or ralbet* bnst, of Homer with a (Icgrt*© of 
taste which plainly iudicales that Cinlrt-uus copied tbo style of a morr* fortunate age. 

(44) Zosim. I. it. p. iu6. Chrou. Alexandrin. vc) Paschal, p. 364. Dueange Const. 1. i. c. 34. 
Even the last of those writers teem* lo confoarHl the Fontm of Constantine with the Anj^nsfr'inn. or 
court of ill*- [i.alaoe. 1 am not ultsfied whtdhcr 1 base properly distinguished what belong* to the 
one and the other. 

(45) The roost tolerable account of this ctdumo is given by Pococh. Deacriplion of the East, 
vol. ii. part ii. p. l3l. UiU it is still in many instances jicrplexcil and unsatisfactory. 

(48) Uncaoge Const. I. i. c. 34. p. 76. ,ind bis notes .nl Alexiad. p, SW. Tbe slalne of Constan- 
tine or Apollo was thrown down under the reign of .\lexiiM Comnenns.* 


•On this column (says M. von Hammer], mnnYorihcsnthoronheAntiqail. Constantinop. 
Comtaniine, with singular shamelcssnes*, placeil apud Handuri. Constantine was replaceil by ibo 
his own statue with the atlribntei of A|*oUo and “ great and ndigious" Julian ; Jolian, hr Theo 
Christ. He snhstitaUNi the naiU of the Passion dosm*. A. D. 1412, the key stone was loosened 
for the rays of the sun. Such is thu direct testi- by an Mrthqnake, The statue fell noder Alexins 
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about four hundred pacesin length, and one hundred in breath (kT). 
Idle space between the two fnel« or goals was Ulled with statues 
and obelisks ; and we may still remark a Tory singular fragment of 
antiquity ; the bodies of three serpents, twisted into one pillar of 
brass. Their triple heads had once supported the golden tripod 
which, after the defeat of Xerxes, was consecrated in the temple of 
Delphi by the victorious Creeks (k8). The beauty of the Hippo- 
drome has been lung since defaced by the rude hands of the Turkish 
conquerors; | bat, under the similar appellation of Atmeidan, it still 
serves as a place of exercise for their horses. From the throne, 
whence tlie emperor viewed the Ciroensian games, a winding stair- 
case (49) descended to the palace; a magnificent edifice, which 
scarcely yielded to the residence of Homo itself, and which, together 
with the dependent courts, gardens, and porticoes, eovered a con- 
siderable extent, of ground upon the banks of the Propoutis, be- 
tween the Hippodrome and the church of St. Sophia (50). We 
might likewise celebrate the baths, which still retained the name of 
Zeuxippus, after they had been enriched, by the munificence of 
Gonstantinc, with lofty columns, various marbles, and above three- 
score statues of bronze (51). But we shukfld deviate from the de- 

(4T) Tbarnrfbrt fLcrtlrc^^ XK.^rompntcs AinwIAtn St fbor Imodr^ p 8 cr«. If ho moaDk 
tnest pacr» «f livo feet caeiit it three* btiiuireii iomm in IcogU), abMU Jiotty mere tbto tho 

circiu of Rome. Soo D'A#mUo» Mi**urf$ llineraircB, p. 73. 

(48} The giian\iau 9 of the most holf relics woold r^Oice if the; wore able (eprodoco nch a ebaia 
of r> Mience a> nay bo aUogetl on this occasioa. 800 RanUuri ad AniH|aiut. Coast, p. G 88 . Gylliua 
doByiant. I. it. c. 13. 1 . The original coiicieeraUuo of the tripod and pillar iu tl>c temple nf Delphi 
fiay lie prosed rront Herndottw aud PMisaaias. 1 . The Pagan Zoslma.<t agrees with Uie three ccclo« ^ 
Kiaitical liisloriami, Euselwos, SorraUw, and Sozomeo, that the sacral oruaiaenU of the tem|4e of 
Delphi were remoxed to Coiislaiilinnpk‘hy the order ofConsUntiue ; and among thest'lhc H'rpeutino 
pMlar of the Hip)K»dmaie is particularly mentioned. 3. All the Rarepeon travdiers who have visited 
OaiiStantiDoplef from Buouddnonlo to Focockf dcacribo it tu the suae plaocy and almost in the 
same manner : the dilTereuL'cs hetween them an> oceadontnl only hy the injnries which it has sns- 
Uinecl from iheTiirks. Hahomol tho S«<ond hroko tbo nndcr^aw ofovooC the serpents with a 
tUuke of his liaulo-axj:. Ihevenot, I. i. c. 17.* 

(49) Tho Latin name Corkfru was adopiixl by the Greeks, and very fre<iocnUj' o««nn in the Ry- 
^Mdioe history. Ducange Crniii. 1. ii. c. I. p. 104. 

(Mi TUto are ihrex* lopngraphieal p»ioti which iadicate the situation .A* The suir* 

case which connected it with the llip]>oilronie or Atoieiilan. 2. A sinaU the Pro- 

poDtis, from whence there was an easr ascent, hy t flight of marhle ste^f rtfoos nf the 

palact'. 3. The Augusteum was a spacious court, Ouo side of w hich wu ocu||4^ by Ibto IroQt of the 
paJace, and another by the church of St. Sophia. 

|Sl) Zmiippuf was an epithet of Jupiter, and the lialhs were a part of old Pyrantirai. Ilio 
sUhicuiiy ofauigaing their true situation has not been felt by Ducange. History <«eems (0 coonect 
them with Si. Sophia and the {placet but the original plan iiHcrted iu Bandtiri, plAee» them on tho 
other side of the City, near U»e harbour. Fur their lieaoUes see Chmn. Pascal, p. 285. and Gyllius 
deB)rant. 1. ii. c. 7. Cbrlslodorus (see Anliqiiitai. Const. I. vii.) composed inscriptioosiu verse for 
nodi of (be staloew. He was a Theban poet in genius as well as in birth: — 

fiSBOtuni in cTtsao jorarcs acre natum.^ ’ 


Comnentu. and wa.s replaceil by the cross. The 
Palladium was said to h<‘ buried uiuler the pillar. 
Ton llaimner, Cooslaulino^irl nod die Bosporus, 
i. 183. -M. 

* See note 75. ch. Uviil. for Dr. Clarke's re}uo> 
tiOQ of Tbevenot's aiiUiority. Von Hammer, 
bowevor, repeals the. story of Thevcuot without 
questiuning iu auUxeuticity. — M. 

t la 1808 the Janissaries revolted against the 


vizier Vnstapha Bai^actar, who xvixheii to Intro-' 
•duee a new system of mditarv organisation, be- 
sieged the quJtrler of the Hii»j*odrome, in which 
stood the pabcp of the vlum; and the llippo- 
dromo was consumed in tho conflagration.'— 6. 

Yet, for his age, the description of the sla- 
Incs of Hecuba and of Homer arc by no means 
without merit. Sec Antbolt^. Palat. (od. Jacobs) 
i. 37. — M. 
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sign of this history, it wc attempted minutely to describe the dUler- 
ent buildings or quarters of the city. It may be sufGcient to 
obserw, that wlialevcr could adorn the dignity of a great capital, or 
contribute to the benefit or pleasure of its numerous inhabitants, 
was contained within the walls of Constantinople. A particular 
description, composed about a century after its foundation, enu- 
merates a Capitol or school of learning, a circus, two theatres, ei et»t » 
public, and one hundred and fifly-tliree private, baths, lifly-two 
porticoes, five granaries, eight aqueducts or reservoirs of water, four 
spacious halls for the meetings of the senate or courts of justice, 
fourteen churches, fourteen palaces, and four tliousand three hundred 
and eighty-eight houses, which, for their size or beauty, deserved to 
be distinguished from the multitude of plebeian habitations (52). nr. 

Pctp«uiioB The populousness of bis favoured city was the next and most so- 
rious object of the attention of its founder. In tlie dark, ages w'hich 
succeeded the tran.slation of the empire, the remote and the imme- 
diate consequences of that memorable event were strangely con- 
founded by the vanity of the Greeks, and tlie credulity of the La- 
tins (53). It was asserted, and believed, that all tlie noble families 
of Rome, Uie senate, and the equestrian order, with their innumer- 
able attendants, had followed their emperor to the banks of the Pro- 
pontis ; that a spurious race of strangers and plebeians was left, to 
possess the solitude of the ancient capital; and that the lands of 
Italy, long since converted into gardens, were at once deprived of 
cultivation and inhabitants (5i). In the course of Uiis history, such 
exaggerations will be reduced to their just value : yet, since the 
growth of Constantinople cannot be ascribe to tlie general increase 
of mankind and of industry, it must be admitted, that this artificial 
colony was raised at the expense of the ancient cities of Uie empire.' 
Many opulent senators of Rome, and of the eastern provinces, were 
probably inviled by Constantine to adopt for their country the for- 
tunate spot, which he had chosen for his own residence. The in- 
vitations of.4 master are scarcely to be distinguished from com- 
mands ; and the liberality of the emperor obtained a ready and 
cheerful obedience. He bestowed on his favourites the palaces 
which he had built iu Uic several quarters of the city, assigned them 

(S2) Spo ihc XMilia. Romo only rookonpO 1780 large liou<os, domuSy but ibe word mntt bare 
bad a more digoifitHl significalitm. No inrula arc mcaliooi.'d at CoutUotiuoplc. Ibc old capital 
coDsisloil of 424 streots. the new of 322. 

(53} Litit(>raDd I.ey;.tio ad Imp. Niceplioriim, p. J53. The modern f.reeki have strangely disfi* 
gnretl the autk|ui1h'S of Coustant<n<>|>lo, We uiigtil excuse the rr/ors of tlie Tuthisb or .4rahiau wri- 
ters, Lilt it soiifenliai a<lorii<>]itng, that the GrecLs,, who bad acce^ to the aullieiitic matcrialc 
preserved in ibcir own language, should prelcr fiction to truth, and loose iradilinn lo genuine his- 
tory. In a single page oC C.iKljiius wc may detect twelve iinpardouabic mistakes : tlie rocoocibatioa 
of Severn* and Mger, the marriage of their xm and daughter, the vi«*go of nviauUiim by the Hacc* 
dooians, the iiivaviou of ihenauN, which recallrtl Si-venis u> Hoiue, Oic su'ly years which ebpsed 
Irom hit ilfalh to the foundation of Coostanlinople, &o. 

(54) Monirsquico, Grandeur ot Decadence dcs Ro^ius, c, 17. 
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lands and pensions for the support of their dignity (S5), and alie- 
nated the demesnes of Pontus and Asia to grant hereditary estates 
by the easy tenure of maintaining a house in the capital (56). But 
these encouragements and obligations soon became superfluous, and 
■were gradually abolished. Wherever the seat of Government is 
fixed, a considerable part of the public revenue will be expended by 
the prince himself, by his ministers, by the officers of justice, and 
by the domestics of the palace. The most wealthy of the provin- 
cials will be attracted by the powerful motives of interest and duty, 
of amusement and curiosity. A third and more numerous class of 
inhabitants will insensibly be formed, of servants, of artificers, and 
of merchants, who derive their subsistence from their own labour, 
and from the wants or luxury of the superior ranks. In less than a 
century, Constantinople disputed -with Rome itself the pre-eminence 
of riches and numbers. New piles of buildings, crowded together 
with too little regard to health or convenience, scarcely allowed the 
intervals of narrow streets for the perpetual throng of men, of horses, 
and of carriages. The allotted space of ground xvas insufficient to 
contain the increasing people ; and the additional foundations, which, 
on either side, were advanced into the sea, might alone have com- 
posed a very considerable city (57). 

The freipicnt and regular distributions of wine and oil, of corn or PfMkgw 
bread, of money or provisions, had almost exempted the poorest 
citizens of Rome from the necessity of labour. The magnificence 
of the first Cssars was in some measure imitated by the founder 
of Constantinople (58) ; but his liberality, however it might excite 
the applause of the people, has incurred the censure of posterity. 

A nation of legislators and conquerors might assert tlieir claim to 
the harvests of Africa, which had been purchased w itli their blood; 

(55) Themisl. brat. Ui. p. 48. edit. Hardouin. Sosorooii) 1. U. c. 3. Zotim. I. ii. p. 107. Aoonym. 

Tftleiiao. p. TIS. If we OMld credit Codiotts (p. 10.), CoeaUDltne ImiU lotne* for tbe sciiatdn on 
the exact modci of their Roman palaces, and f^ratilioii ibcm, as «ell as hinuelf, with the plaasure of 
an agreeable *nrpri»e ; but tUo whole story is full of ficlioni and ioconsi^lcorios. 

(56) UmIow by which the yoonger Tboodosins, ia the year 438, al*olisbed this tenore, may be 
fbnod among the NorcUs of that omporor at the end of the ThMdosian Code, Wn. ri. nor. 

II. doTillemool [Hist, des Empenmrs, tom. iv. p. 371.] basc\idcotly mistaken the natore of thc^c 
cetates. With a graal from the Imperial demesnes, iho same coadilioo was accepted as a fatour, 

. which wonUl JosUt ba«o been deemed a hardship, if It had been imposed opoo private properly. 

(57) The passages of Zosimns, of Ennapini, ol Soroinen, and of Agaibias, which relate to tho iu> 
crease of huildiogs and inhabitants at Constantinople; are collect^ and connected by GvHinsde 
Byiant. 1. 1. c. 3. Sidonius Apellinaris (in Panegyr. Anthem. S€. p. 270. Sirmond], (tescriheft 
the motbf tlut were poshed forwards into the sea ; they coosislcd of the famous Punolaa uml, 
which hardens to the water. 

(38) Souxneu, I. U. c. 3. Phtloslorg. I. ii. e. 9. Codiu. Aniiqnital. Const, p. 8. It appears by 
Socrates, I. ti.e. 13. that (he daily allowance of the city consisted of eight myriads of otTov, which 
we may either translate, with Valcsius, by the wonls modii of com, or consider as expressive of tho 
loaves of bread.* 


* At Rome the poorer citixens who received gage the lower daises of (he |>cople to build their 
these gratuilieiwcrc inscribed in an^ster ; they booses with expedition. Codex Thcodos. I. xiv. 
bad only a personal right. Coottanlioe attached — C. 
the right u> (bo bouses in his now capital, to en« 
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and it was nrtfully contrited by Augustus, that, in the enjoyment of 
plenty, the Romans should lose the memory of freeilom. But the 
prodigality of Constantine could not be excused by any considera- 
tion either of public or private interest ; and the annual tribute of 
corn im|K)sed upon Egypt for the benefit of his new capital, waa 
applied to feed a lazy and insolent populace, at the expense of the 
husbandmen of an Industrious province (59).* ** Some other rego- 
latious of this emperor are less liable to blame, but they are less 
deserving of nbtice. He divided Constantinople into fourteen regiOtM 
or quarters (60), dignilied the public council with the appellation of 
senate (Bl), communicated to the citizens the privileges of Italy (62), 
and bestowed on the rising city the title of Colony, 'Uie 'first atid 
most favoured daughter of ancient Borne. The venerable paront 
still maintained the legal and acknowledged supremacy, which was 
due to her age, to her dignity, and to the remembrance of her former 
greatness (09). 


f(5Q| Sre Cm). ThrodtH. 1. x){l. atMl xiv. and Cod. JiMthikQ. tii. tool. li. f . 846. MH. 
&ar tlut beaolKiU coapUtot of Hocoe iai Utc po«n of Chtidiin do ScU. ftiUlooiCQ, vor. dS'xM. 


Cam tiUiiit par Hoou Btibi, tltvuoqae 
Arpi.nli's. Aiirnra rura 

Id partem r^eM>r>« Dovam. 

(60) TW rofrioM of OnoUanilBopIo arO moMioaod Id Um* eode of JMtntaa.'aml fiTtkiitarW d^ 

acrib^) ia ihf KnUUa of ibo jOuaKitr Tln'ottoeins \ Ihi\ at the Cour U*l of ihein arf doI iaclitdod wiikaa 
tho wall of ConstaolioCt it may In.* ilouhlotl this division of the dlT shoold be referred to 

the foander. 

(61) Senatmn eontiHuil «eotiadi ordiDu; Clartu TocaviU AtiMtym. VaJetiao. p. 716. Tbe seaa'* 

tors of oil! Homewi*resi>leil Ctoriuimi. See arnrioot note ofYalegiusad Amminn.liarrellin. Txii. 6. 
FnuB,lho tdr^Mlh iipisUe of Julian. ii*houtd teem that the plare of lenator wa« ooMidered ai.A 
^rlboD, rather tbau as an honour ; but the AMw «le la Bleioric (Vic dc Jovieo, tom. ii. p. 371.) hat 
ahown that this epistle ecnild Aot relate to Cnn'itaotinople. Might we not reaii instead of the celD» 
bMiod name of Hv^avTtot^, Ibe oliseiirr but more probable word Blmathe or 

'UnrdeMns, now RliodoNto. was a small roarilii&n city of Thrace. Soe Stephan. Byx. de Urbiboi, 
p. !I9&. end Cellar. Gongraph. tom. i. p. 849. 

(62) C.od. Theodos. I. xiv. 13. The rommeniarr of Godefroy (lorn. t. p. 290.) la long, but perplex* 
ed; nor indeed is it easy loasci'rtain In what the Jnsltalicom could conaistf aAer the freedom of the 
oily had Iteen eommimirated to the whole empire.7 

(63) Julian (Onit. 1. p. 6.) relebrales CoDsUDtinople at not Wm Kpfvlor to all other eitiea. than 
the writ lofenor to Rome itself. Uis learned eommeoUtor SpaDheim (p. 76, 76.) jetUfiM ibis laa* 
goage by several pandlcl and conlempnranr inslaaret. loaimm, at well as Soeralet ad Rn a o m ea, 
JkMrith^ after ike dmaiOD of the empire betweea the two teas of Tkedatini, wrhick eaUblitked a 
perfact efuoltif between the old and (be new capital. 


* ThhwM alto at the etpente ofRome. The 
enperor ordered that the fteet of Atoxamfrin 
aboatd transport to (’.onstanthiople the grain of 
Bgypl. wliieh iltemed beforeloRnme : ihisgraln 
ODp^ied Rome during four mootha of the year. 
Clamlian has d<*tcribed with force (lie famine oc* 
caaioaori by this mootore t — 

B«^c Dobit, btec ante dabaa ; ntme pabnla tan* 
turn 

Boms precor : miserere liue, peter oplimc 
geotis ! 

Kxtreinam Meade fcmem. 

eland, de Bell. Oildoo. a. 64. 

** 6 . 

It wu tcaroely Uut meatve. Giido bad col 


off (he AfHcafD mi well av (he BgrpHan luppliem. 

— M. 

■f “TWt Tight (the Jut Itallenm], wbirh Hy 
most wiilert It refirred wlthoet foundation to 
tbe persona) condition of tlie ritl«ett«. properly 
related to the eity at a whole, and eonlained two 
pnrti. Flnt, the Roman or quirHtrhm property 
in the toll ( eommemlum), anti lla espabihty of 
nmeipatioD, vsneaption, and Tindkation ; more* 
over, at an inae)>arable consoquoiice of this, es- 
emptioa from UotMai. Then, secondly, a frnn 
MtostilmtioD ia ike ItnUnn form, wiik Datiaarira, 
Oahtqnennales, and JBdilns, and esp ecia lly wHk 
4wriadicUon.'* ficrigny, Owphtehie dea Bom. 
Bmibu. b. i. 
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As ConsUinline urged the progress of the work witli tUe impa- 
tieuco of a lover, tlio walls, Uic porticoes, and the principal ediCces 
were completed in a few years, or, according to another account, 
in a few months (Gik) : but this evlraordinary diligence should excite 
tlie less admiration, since many of tlie buildings were finished in 
so liasty and iin|>erfect a manner, that, under tlie succeeding reign, 
tliey were preserved with difficulty from impending ruin (G5). but 
while tliey displayed the vigour and freshness of youth, tlie Sunder 
prepareil to celebrate the dedication of his city (OG). The games and 
largesses wliicli crowned the pomp of this momorahle festival may 
easily be supposed : but tlmre is one circumstance of a mure singular 
and iKinnanent nature, which ouglit not entirely to be overlooked. 
As often as the birth-Klay of the city returned, the statue of Cob- 
stantinc, framed by his order, of gilt wood, and bearing in his right 
hand a small image of the genius of Uie place, was erected on a 
triumphal car. The guards, carrying while tapers, and clothed in 
their richest apparel, accompanied the solemn procession as it moved 
through the llippodrome. W hen it was opposite to the throne of 
the reigning em|ieror, lie ruse from his seat, and with grateful ro- 
vcrence adored the memory of his predecessor (G7). At Die festival 
of the dedication, an edict, engraved on a column of marble, be- 
stowed the title of Second or New Rome on Uie city of Constan- 
tine (68j. But the name of Constantinople [69] has prevailed ovra: 
tliat honourable epitliet; and after the revolution ol fourteen cen- 
turies, still |>er|>etuates tlie fame of its author(70). 

Thu foundation of a now' capital is naturally connected with the 

(A4) Codmuc ( A»U^ilat. p, 8. ) alfitiM. that tto fovniiaUoM of CoMtanliMiplo were laid in the 
year ot the worM S837 (A. D. S29.], on the 26lh of SepteiBl)er, and that the dir wbb dedicated the 
Itth of Mar S838 (A. D.S30.) He rnonerU the«e dain with »e\enl characteriatic epoehe, hut they 
ooolradtri each other ; the aothohty of Codiaut U of little weigbl, and the apace which he atsigna 
nual appear ioauffieieol. The term of tea years is given na by Julian (Orat. i. p. 8.) ; and Spanbeia 
hbottrv to establiah the Inith of U (p. 99 — 7S.). by the hrlp of two pastaffes from Tbeaistius (Oral. 
Ir. p. &8.) and of Pbiloslnrgioa (t ik c. *hich form a period from the year StM to the year 884. 
Modem rrilirs arc divided ooncerniog this point of ebronoioftv, and their differeot aeotiamnU an 
aery acenntely described by TiUemoot, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. Iv. p. 6l8~88S. • 

(9&) Themislins, Orat. Hi. p. 47. Zosim. I. ii. p. 108. CoDfUatine blmselfy in OBCof bis laws 
(Cod. Theod. 1. tv. til. i.)t betraya hii; impatieneo. 

(M] Ceilrrnns and Zoaaras, bithful to the mode of tnperstitioD which prevailed in their own 
tiaes, aaanre its that Cooslaoitoople was coasccrattvl to the virf;in Mother of God. 

(67) Ibo earliest and asost eoapleie aecount of this eriraordioary ceremooy may be foand ia the 
Aietandrian Chrootde, p. 28S. Tilleaiont, anti the other friends of Constaotiae, who are olleadad 
with the air of Pagaoism which Beenii oaworlhy of a Christian priaoe, had a right to ooasidor it an 
doubtful, but they were not aoihorisAl to omit the montion of it. 

(68) Sozoaiaa, 1. ii. c. 2. Daoange C. P. L i. c. 6. Velut ipsiasEoac hliaat as Um eipressioa of 
A«i(iistia. de Ciritnt. Dei, 1. v. c. 2&. 

(M) Bnltopitia, 1. X. c. 8. Julun. Orat. i. p. 8. J>ocaDge C. P. L i. c. 5. The name of Caastan* 
tinople is extant on the metlaU of Constantine. 

(70) The lively Fontenelle (Diafognes des HorU, xii.) affects to deride the vanity of Lninan am- 
bitfoikf and iBciat to iriwnpb in the dimppointment of Coosiantinef wboae iauaorUl name ia now 
lost in the vulgar appallatioo of Istambol, a Tarkish comiptioo of tv)v woXiv* Tci the original 
nasae is atiU preserved, I. By the nations of Sampa. 2. By the modern Greehs. 3. By the Arahs, 
whose writings are diffnsad over the wide extmit of Uwir contjaesu ia Asia and Africa. 6ae d'Harw 
bdot, Bibliothhqae Orientakf p. 275. 4. By the more learned Turks, and by the empfof hiiaadf 

to his public mandates. Caatanaifs History of the ftihman Hmpire» p. hi* 
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rsnaoi establi»hmei^ of a new form of civil and military administration. 
•ntnBCDi. distinct view of the complicated system of poKcy, introduced 
by Diocletian, improved by Constantine, and completed by his im- 
mediate successors, may not only amuse the fancy by the singular 
picture of a great empire, but will tend to illustrate the secret and 
internal causes of its rapid decay. In the pursuit of any remarkable 
institution, we may be frequently led into the more early or the 
more recent times of the Roman history; but the proper limits of 
this enquiry will be included within a period of about one hundred 
and thirty years, from the accession of Constantine to the publica- 
tion of the Theodosian code (71); from which, as well as from Die 
Notitia' of the East and West (72), we derive the most copious and 
authentic information of the state of the empire. This variety of 
objects will suspend, for some time, the course of the narrative;' but 
the interruption will be censured only by those readers who are ift- 
sensible to the importance of laws and manners, while they peruse, 
with eager curiosity, the transient intrigues of a court, or the acci- 
dental event of a battle. *• 

Hknrehy The manly pride of the Romans, content with substantial power, 
•ntiriuu. jjjjj ipft (q {|,p vanity of the East the forms and ceremonies of 
ostentatious greatness (73). But when they lost even the semblance 
of those \irtiK‘s w'hich were derived from their ancient freedom, the 
simplicity of Roman manners was insensibly cornipted by the stately 
affectation of the courts of Asia. The distinctions of personal merit 
and induence, so con.spicuous in a republic, so feeble and obscure 
under a monarchy, were abolished by the despotism of the, emperors ; 
who substituted in their room a severe subordination of rank and 
office, from the titled slaves who were seated on the steps of the 
throne, to the meanest instruments of arbitrary power. This mul- 
titude of abject dependents was interested in the support of the 
actual government, from the dread of a revolution, which might at 
once confound their hopes, and intercept the reward of their services 
In this divine hierarchy (for such it is frequently styled), every 

(71) The TliMMloftiati code proraulgalcd A. D. 438. Seo tbe Prolegomena of GodH'ro}^ C. L 
f. 16S. 

(73| PanciroliH, in hit eiabortto CorementarT, onign* to ihs h'olilia a dale aliMwil liailar fo that 
of the Thcodmian rode; hot hit proofiv or rather coiqerUirM. are eilremptr feehle. I akooM br 
rather inrlini>d to pl&cr lhi« titu'fiil «orh betwrrso the liast dii ition of tbff empire ( A. D. 39S.}, and 
ilie fUfeeauTuI inraiion ol Gaal br the Barba riant (A. D. 497.). See HtMoire dts Ancient Penplet de 
rSnrope, tom. «ii. p. 40. 

(73; Scilicet exiemae tuperbim aneto. non iuerat notiUa noalri ( perbapa notfrw) ; apnd qoot vit 
Imperil valet, inania trantmHtuolur. Tacit. Aonal. xt. 81 . Tbe grodaiion from the aitle of freedom 
ami timfilicily, to ibal of form and lervitode, may lie traced in tbe EpiMlet of CtoerOf of Pliny, and 
of SjmiMcbut. '*■ 


* Tbe !9Dlitia Dignllatont Imperii it a deterip* tbe emperor Theodoaint II., that it to aaT, of tbe 
tioa of all the ofls^ in the court and the tUite, fiftli eemorr, when the empire wat divided into 
of the legiont, &c. It reaemblet our court alma* tbe Eatlnm and Wettem. It U probable that it 
•nacki ( Red Hooka }, with tbit lioglc difference, was not made for tbe first tHne. and that di'tcrip* 
that our alnanaclu name the persont in office, tUmtof the came kind cxiated' before.— G. 
the .Noiitia only the <dHcct. It it of the time of 
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rank was marked witli Uie most scrupulous exactness, and its 
dignity was displayed in a variety of trifling and solemn ceremonies, 
which it was a study to learn, and a sacrilege to neglect (7k). The 
purity of the Latin language was debased, by adopting, in the in- 
tercourse of pridoand flattery, a profusion of epithets, which Tully 
would scarcely have understood, and which Augustus would have 
rejected with indignation. The principal officers of the empire 
were saluted, even by tlio sovereign himself, with the deceitful 
titles of your Sincerity, your Gravity, your Excellency, your 
Eminence, your eublime and wonderful Magnitude, your illut- 
Irioue and magnificent Uighneti<{lh). The codicils or patents of 
tlicir oflicc were curiously emblazoned with such emblems as were 
best adapted to explain its nature and high dignity; the image or 
portrait of the reigning emperors; a triumphal-car; the book of man- 
dates placed on a table, covered w ith a rich car|>et, and illuminated 
by four tajwrs ; tlie allegorical figure of the provinces w Inch Uiey 
governed ; or the appellations and standards of the troops whom they 
commanded. Some of these official ensigns were really exhibited 
in their hall of audience; others preceded their pompous march 
whenever tlicy appeared in public ; and every circumstance of their 
demeanour, their dn^ss, their ornaments, and their train, was cal- 
culated to inspires deep reverence for the representatives of supreme 
majesty. By a philoso|)hic observer, the system of tluj Roman go- 
vernment might have bc*en mistaken for a splendid theatre, filled 
with players of every character and degree, who re|)cated the lan- 
guage, and imitated the passions, of their original model (7G). 

All the magistrates of sufficient importance to find a place in the ihrMnnk^ 
general state of the empire, were accurati'ly divided into three 
classes. 1. 1\\a llluttrious. 2. The Spectabiles, or Reepectable. 

And, 3. The Clarmimi; w hom we may translate by the word Ho- 
nourable. In the times of Roman simplicity, tlie lasUmentioned 
epitliet was used only as a vague expression of deference, till it be- 
c^e at length the peculiar and appropriated title of all who were 
memlwrs of the senate (77), and consequently of all who, from that 

(74) Tbe eaprror Gratifto, afU*r cnoBriniDg a Uw of precedrner pubtitked by Taleoliniaa, the 
father of hit Dwinicy, tbo« cootioac* : Si qaii iyitur ioilpfntum aibi tocua amrpatcrit^ uoUa n* igno* 
ratMMo defcndal ; tilqae plaoo $tteriUgii row, dtoiiMi prccrpia arglcxerit. Cod. Tbeod. I. ri. 
lit. r. leg. 2 . 

(TS) CoomU the Notitia Digniuuum at the ead of the Theodoaiaa code, tom. ▼(. p. 816.* 

(76) PaDcirolnt ad Nolitiara utrinaqae Imperii, p. 39. Bat bis eipUoatioM are obecare, aad be 
dors Bot saOkieBlIy disUDgaith tbe footed nabims from tbe e#ectire ecitq^ of oCBce. 

(77) Id tbe Paadiecu, which may be referred to the reigns of tbe Aatooioe*, ftor wt mw a Is the 
ordinary and legal title a seaator. 


* CoosUalia, qoi remfdaca le grand Patheiat hriaad, £usd. Hislor. PreJbee, I. ISI. Sanso 
par une noblesse titree, ct qni changes aree d'an* (Leben Constantin's des Gromen], p. 163, dec. has 
ires insUUitioDs la natare tie la sockHd Laline, given a lucid view of the dignities aad duties of 
est le vtMlable fondalear de b royaate modeme, the ofBcen in the Imperial coarl. — M. 
dans ce qo’eUe oonserva de aoenain. Chitcaa* 

U. 
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Teneiabla body were selected to govern the provinces- The vanity 
of those who, from their rank and office, mi^t claim a superior 
distinction above the rest of the senatorial order, was long after- 
wards indulged with the new appt^Uffion of Rupeetabk: but the 
tittft of Ilhutriout was always reserved to some eminent person- 
ages who were (dieyed or reverenced by the two subordinate classes. 
M was oomninnicated only, 1. To the consuls and patricians ; 11. To 
toe Praetorian pneCrots, with toe prefects of Rome and Constan- 
tinople ; III. To the masters general of the cavalry and the infantry; 
and, IV. To the sevtm ministers of the palace, who exercised their 
$acred functions aboot the person of the emperor (78). Among 
toose iliuBtrioos magistrates who were esteemed co-ordinate with 
each other, the seniority of appointment gave place to the union of 
dignities (79). By the expedient of honorary codicils, the empe- 
rors, who were fond of multiplying their favours, might some- 
tones gratify the vanity, though not the aimbition, of impatient 
ttwrtiers (80). 

1, As long as the Roman consuls were the first ma^strates of a 
free state, they derived toeir right to power from toe choice of the 
peo|)te. As long as the emperors condescended to disguise the servi- 
tude which they imposed, the consuls were still elected by the real 

apparent suffrage of the senate. From the reign of Ehocl^an, 
even these vestiges of liberty were abolished, and the suecessfni 
candidates who were invested with the annual honours of toe con- 
suhliip, affected to deplore the humiliating condition of their pre- 
decessors. The Scipios and the Catos had been reduced to solicit 
toe votes of the plebeians, to pass through the tedious and expen- 
sive forms of a popular electiun, and to expose their dignity to the 
shame of a public refusal ; while their own happier fate had reserved 
them for an age and gpvernment in which the rewards of virtue were 
assigned by the unerring wisdom of a gracious sovereign (81). in 
toe epistles whidi the emperor addressed to the two consuls elect, it 
was declared, that they were created by his sole authority (83). Their 
names and portraits, engraved on g^t tablets of ivory, w'ero dispersed 
over the empire as presents to the provinces, the cities, the magis- 
trates, the senate, and the people Their solemn inauguration 


{78} Pancirol. p. 12 — 17. I have not laVcn anjr notice of the two inferior ranks, Pmftttimi- 
mu4, aod wiikk wan to many penoaa wbo were not reiaad to tko toMtorial 

tiignily. 

(79] Cod. Tkeodn. L Ti. UL tL The raka of precedency an neertainedi with lira notH minvle 
atniracy by tlic empooct, and Uh M tnt ad wiUi equal |UDlixiiT by Uieir karnrd interpreter. 

(80] Cod. Tbeodoi. I. ri. tit. xxii. 

(81] AiuoDtuB (in Gratiarum Aeliooe) basely expatiates on this unworthy topic* which is p aged 
tiy Mamertioos (Pane^r. Tet. xi. [x.] 16. 19.) with somewhat more freedom and iDgeooitj. 

(8‘J] Cam de CoQMwlHia in annum cronndis, solna meoim wdutarem. . . Ic Gonaalca et draignari, 
ei (leclarati, ct prioreai naocnpaTi $ an aome of tha ex^mioaa amployed by the emperarGratin to 
Its preceptor the poet Antonina. 

(b3) InNunesqM. . . . d«das 

Qni secii farm in tohiUai anroqw aboutea. 
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was performed at tbe place of tlie Imperial residence ; and during 
a period of one hundred and twenty years, Rome was constantly 
deprived of Uic presence of her ancient magistrates (84). On the 
morning of the first of January, the consuls assumed Uie ensigns of 
their dignity. Their dress was a robe of purple, embroidered in 
silk and gold, and sometimes ornamented with costly gums (85). 
On this solemn occasion they were attended by the most eminent 
ulTioers of the state and army, in the liabit of senators ; and the 
useless fasces, armed’ with the once formidable axes, were borne 
before them by the lictors (8G). The procession moved from the 
palace (87) to the Forum, or principal square of the city ; whore 
the consuls ascended their tribunal, and seated themselves in the 
curule chairs, which were framed after the fashion of ancient times. 
They immediately exerciscnl an act of jurisdiclion, by tlie manu- 
mission of a slave, who was brought before them for that purpose; 
and the ceremony was intended to represent the celebrated action 
of tlie elder Brutus, the author of liberty and of the consulship, when 
he admitted among his fellow citizens the faithful Vindex, who had 
revealed the conspiracy of the Tarquins (88). The public festival 
was continued during several days in all the principal cities ; in 
Rome, from custom ; in Constantinople, from imitation ; in Carthage, 
Antioch, and Alexandria, from the love of pleasure and the super- 
Ouity of wealth (89). In the two capitals of tho empire thp annual 

-V 

loscrtpli ratilam coelato Coimile nomca 
t Per|iroeereieMuIgti«e«il. * 

Claai]. io u Coos. SUUchoa. 4S6. 

■ootfattcon has represvated sotne of theae tablets or dj^Hicks; sco Sapidt^CDl 4 TAoUqultd cspli- 
qn4e, toia. Ul. p. 

{$4} Coosulc ketatur post plariiaa scciiU viso 

PaUanicus apex : ogooacoat rostrx caralc* 

Aadilas qiKHwbuB prostfis t dnoelaqac ciB^U 
Aegius auratis I'ora Uscilms Ulpia lictor. 

Chodiav it Com. HoMrii, ML 

From tbe reign of Carus to tbe sixlb oomokbip of JBDOociu« ibcre was no inicrral of one buntlsed 
and twcotT yean, iluriog which (he emperors were always abscol from Rome on (he first dor of 
/annarr. See the Chronologie de TUIenwot, tom. iU. hr. and t. 

(461 Claadua in Coos. Prob. el Oljbrii 178, &c. ; and in h Cons. Uooorii, 686, &c.; though 

in the latter it is not easy to separate tbe ornaments of the emperor fh)m those of the consol. An« 
aooHas roeoivod from (be liberality of Gratian* aootlssf>almatn, or robo o4 stole, to which tba fignre 
of the emperor CoastanUus was embroidered. 

(86] Centis et armorum proccres leguroqae potentes: 

Pairieiof somont liabiiut ; et more Goblne 
Diacolor incedit legk>, poailisqae pa reaper 
BcUorum signis, sequitnr vexiUa Quirini. 

Lktori cedant a<{nike, ridetque logatna 

Miles, ct in mediis effolget ceria castrto. 

eland, to ir Coos. HoBorii, 4. 

rfraciasftw proeij radtore memr m. 

Ln Cobs. Prob. 229. 

(87] See TakMui nd Ammina. MarceUin. 1. xxii. c. 7. 

(88| Anspke mox halo soauH damore tribmali 

Te tostos ineuBte quater; srderania ludit . 

Omiau libcrtao : d^actom Vtodlce marc 
iM aerrat, fanotosqae pigo Insntas bmiU 
Docitur, et gmto rcmmil aecurior ida. 

ClnadtoB to if Coos. HoBorii, 611. 

IIS) CdebtBBl qaadem sokouMs istoe <bce«atteBabM|Be urbeaqUB nb legibusaguntiei Roma 
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games of the theatre, the circus, and the amphitheatre (90), cost 
four tlioiisand pounds of gold (about) one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand pounds sterling : and if so heavy an expense surpassed the 
faculties or the inclination of the magistrates themselves, the sum 
was supplied from the Imperial treasury (91). As soon as the con- 
suls had discharged these customary duties, Uiey were at liberty to ' 
^retire into the shade of private life, and to enjoy during the remain- 
der of the year, the undisturbed contemplation of their own great- 
ness. They no longer presided in the national councils ; they no 
longer executed the resolutions of peace or war. Their abilities 
(unless they weip employed in more effective offices) were of little 
moment; and their names served only as the legal date of the year 
in which they had filled the chair of Marius and of Cicero. Yet it 
was still felt and acknowledged, in the last period of Roman ser- 
vitude, that this empty name might be compared, and even pre- 
ferred, to the possession of substantial power. The title of consul 
was still llio most splendid object of ambition, the noblest reward 
of virtue and loyalty. The emperors themselves, who disdained 
the faint shadow of the republic, were conscious that they acquired 
an additional splendour and majivsty as ofbm as they i^um^ the 
annual honours of the consular dignity (92). 

'the proudest and most perfect separation which can be found in 
, any agg or country between the nobles and the people, is (lerhaps 
' that of .the Patricians and Plebeians, as it was established in the 
first age of the Roman republic. Wealth and honours, the ol£ccs 
of the .‘italc, and the ceremonies of religion, were almost exclusivdy 
possessed by tlie former ; who preserving the purity of their blood 
with the most insulting jealousy (93), held their clients in a condi- 
tion of specious vassalage. But these distinctions, so incompatible 
w ith the spirit of a free people, were removed, after a long struggle, 

, by the persevering efforts of the Tribunes. The most active and 
successful of the Plebeians accumulated wealth, aspired to honours, 
deserved triumphs, contracted alliances, and, after some genera- 
tions, assumed the pride of ancient nubility [9k). The Patrician 


more, Confttantinn(*oli< «ie imilalionc, ot Aotioebia pro luxa, et dtAcincla CarUiago, cl domus 
flHmitiis Alctandria, ashI Trevirt Prioiupi« bpoHicio. Auannlua iu Grat. Actinnes 

{90S ClaudiaD (in Cons. Hall. Tbcndnri, 'i79 — 331 ■] dt>»cnbM, in a lively and raodful manner, ib« 
Tarioiis of the cirens tbc theatre, and the aoipliithc'alrc, eiblbited by the new cou»ui. Tbe 

sanfpiiiiarv t'ornbals of gladiatori had already been prubilut«‘d. 

(9t) Pnicu|iiu» in Hi»l. Arcana, c. 20. 

(W) In Coa«ulatti linnos- »ino laborc aiitcipitur. (Hamertin. in PaocRyr. Vol. xl. [i.J. Thia ex- 
alted idea of Uic consulship ia bormifed from an Oration [iii, p. ui7.) pronounced by Jaliao in tbe 
•ervilc court ofConslaniius. Sec iheAhlx‘dela BlctcriefHeinoire^ del' Academic, tom, xxir. p. 2S9.), 
who delighu to purauc the Ncstiges of Ibo old coostilutinn, and who fomclimos Uudt them ia bis 
C'lptoQS fancy,* 

(93) Inlerinarriagc? |>clween the Patricians and Plelieian* were prohibited by the laws of the 
XII Tables ; and tbe unir(>niio{>erations of human natnremav attest that tht‘ riisioni survived the law. 
StT IQ Livy (iv. 1—41.) the prule of fauiily urged by Uie consul, and the rights of inaokiud asserted 
by tbe tribttne Canulelus. 

(94} See the aoimated picture drawn by Sallust, In thcJuguKhioc wnr, of the pride oftho nobles. 
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families, on the other hand, wt^ose original number was never re- 
cruited till the end of the commonwealth, either failed in the ordi- 
nary course of nature, or were extinguished in so many foreign and 
domestic wars, or, through a want of merit or fortune, insensibly 
mingled with the mass of the people (95). Very few remained who 
could derive their pure and genuine origin from the infancy of the 
city, or even from that of the republic, when Cssar and Augustus, 
Claudius and Vespasian, created from the body of the senate, a 
competent number of new Patrician families, in the hope of per- 
petuating an order which was still considered as honourable and sab- 
ered (96). But these artificial supplies (in which the reigning 
house was akVays included) were rapidly swept away by Qie rage 
of tyrants, by 'frecpient revolutions, by the change of manners, and 
by the intermixture of nations (97). Little more was left when 
Constantine ascended the throne, than a vague and imperfect tra- 
dition, that the Patricians had once been the first of the Romans. 
To form a body of nobles, whose influence may restrain, while it 
secures the authority of Uie monarch, would have been very incon- 
sistent with the character and policy of Constantine ; hut had he 
serionsly entertained such a design, it might have exceeded the mea- 
sure of bis power to ratify, by an ariiitrary edict, an institution 
which must expect the sanction of time and of opinion. He re- 
vived, indeed, the title of Patricians, but he revived it as a per- 
sonal, not as an hereditary distinction. They yielded only to the 
transient superiority of the annual consuls ; but they enjoyed the 
pre-eminence over all the great officers of state, with the most fa- 
miliar access to the person of the prince. This honourable rank 
was bestowed on them for life ; and as they were usually favourites, 
and ministers who had grown old in the Imperial court, the true 
etymology of the word was perverted by ignorance and flattery ; 
and the Patricians of Constantine were reverenced as the adopted 
Fathers of the emperor and the republic (98). 

aod CTcn oftlio virtuoui Vetcllus, wlio iru nnabb^ to brook the idea that the honour of the oounN 
Aip ohonld be bestowed on the obscure merit of hit lienlcnaQl lariat (e. 64.). Two haodred veart 
berore, the race of the Ictelli tbemteivef were confooodod among the Plebeiaot of Rome; and from 
the etymology of their name of CoutltM, there it rettoo to believe that tboie haughty nobles derived 
their origin from a sutler. 

(95) In the year of Home 800, very few remained, not only of the old Patrician familiet, but even 
of tbote which bad been created by Cactar and Augnttnt. (Tacit. Annal. xi. TS.]. Tbc family of 
Scaonit [a branch of the Patrician .Amilii] wai degraded to low that bit father, who exercited the 
trade of a chartoal'merebaol, left him only ten tlavet, and toroewbat loss than three hundred pounds 
tterliag. ( Talcrins Maximus, 1. iv. c. 4. n. 11. Aurel. Victor in Seauro.) The family waamved 
from oblivioD by the merit of the ton. 

(96) Tacit Anna), xi. 7i. Dion Cassias, I. iii. p. 603. Tho virtues of Agrieola, who was created a 
Patrician by the emperor Tetpatian, reflected honour on that ancient order ; but bis anoostors had 
not any claim beyond an Equestrian nobilitv. 

t97) This failure would have been almost impoatihle if it were true, as Casaubon compels AureMot 
Victor to afCrm (ad Sueton. in Cictar. c. 4^. Sec Uist. Augntt. p. '203. and Casaubon Comment, p. 
no.], that Vetpasian created at once a thousand Patrician familica. But this extravagant noinber 
it too mnch even for the whole Scuatorial order, noUwt we should includo all the Roman knights 
who were disUnsnisbed by the permimiou of wearing the laliclavc. 

(98) Zotimnt,!. U. p. 118.; and Godefroy ad Cod. Tbeodot. 1. vi. til. vi. 
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tim n. The forttme* of the PraetoriaB prefects trere cs^ntiaHy dSf- 
praftcu” fcrenl from those of the consuls and Patricians. The latter sal'^r 
t their ancient greatness evaporate in a vain title. The former, rishtg 

by degrees from the most humble condition, were invested with tlte 
civil and military administration of the Roman world. From ftfe 
reign of Severus to that of Diocletian, the guards and the palace, the 
laws and the finances, the armies and the provinces, wen; entnislod 
to their superintending care; and, like the Vizirs of the Fast, they 
held with one hand the seal, and with the other the standard, of the 
empire. The ambition of the pnefeCts, always fovmidalde, and 
sometimes fatal to the masters whom they served, v\as supported 
by the strength of the Prsetorian bands ; Imt after those haughty 
troops had bwn weakened by Diocletian, aiul finally suppressed by 
Constantine, the prefects who survived tln ir fall, ww reduced 
without difficulty to the Station of useful and cibi'dient ministers. 
When they were no longer rcsponsihic for the safely of the emjie- 
ior's person, they resigned the jrrrisdiction w hk-li they had hitherto 
claimed and exercised over all the departments of the pataw. They 
W'cre deprived by Constantine of all military eornmainl, as soon as 
8iey had ceased to lead into the field, under tlnnr immcriiateorders, 
the flower of the Roman troops; and at length, by a singular revo- 
hition, the captains of the guards were transformed into tlie ciril 
magistrates of the provinces. According to the plan of government 
instituted by Diocletian, tlie four princes had each their Praeloriati 
prjefect, and after the monardhy was once men' united in the per- 
son of Constantine, he still continued to create the same numbw of 
Fom ihi^FECTS, and entrusted to their care the same provinces 
which they already administered. 1. The pra?fBct of the East 
stretched his ample jurisdiction into the ftjrec parts of the globe 
which were subject to the Romans, from the cataracts of the ISile 
to the banks of the Phasis, and from the mountains of Thrace to the 
frontiers of Persia. 2. The important provinces of Pannonia, Da- 
cia, Macedonia, and Greece, once acknowledged the authority of 
the prajfcct of lllyricum. 3. The power of tlie prefect of Italy was 
not confined to the country from whence he derived his title ; it 
extended over tlio additional territory of Rha>tia as far as the hanks 
of the Danube, over the dependent islands of tlie Mediterranean, 
and over that part of the continent of Africa which lies between the 
confines of Cyrone and those of Tingitania. A. The prefect of the 
Gauls comprehended under that plural denomination tlie kindred 
provinces of Britain and Spain, and his authority was obeyed front 
the wall of Antoninus to liie foot of Mount Atlas (99). 

(99) ZosimoSf t. ii. p. 109, 110. Tf wp not fortunAtely poftowotl thii mtffictarT accoont 
of the tlivinon of tbo power and protlnoe^ of the Praetorian pneforts, we slionid frequently hare 
been perplexed amidst the copious detaiU of the Code, and the arcumstaotial mintiteam of ibc 
Rotilia. 
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After the Praetorian praefects had been dismiBScd from all mili- 
tary command, the civil functions which they were ordained to 
exercise over so many subject nations, were adequate to the ambi- 
tion and abilities of the most consummate ministers. To their 
wisdom was committed the supreme administration of justice and 
of the finances, tlie two objects which, in a state of peace, com- 
prehend almost all the respective duties of the sovereign and of tlic 
people; of tlic former, to protect the citizens who are obedient to the 
laws; of the. latter, to contribute the share of their property which 
is required for the expenses of the state. The coin, the bi^ways, 
the posts, the granaries, the manufactures, whatever could interest 
the public prosperity, was moderated by the airthority of the Pr»- 
torian piaefects. As the immediate representatives of the Imperial 
majesty, they were empowered to explain, to enforce, and on some 
occasions to modify, the general edicts by their discretionary pro- 
clamations. They watched over tlio conduct of the provincial go- 
vernors, removed tlie negligent, anti indicted punishments on the 
guilty. From all the ipferior jurisdictions, an appeal in every matter 
of imporlanoe, either civil or criminal, might liq brought before the 
tribunal of the praifect; but kit sentence was final and absolute; 
and the emperors themselves refill to admit any complaints against 
the judgment or the integrity of a magistrate whom they honoured 
with such nnliounded confidence .(100) . His appointments were 
suitable to his dignity (101); and if ararir^ was his ruling passion,' 
he enjoyed frequent opportunities of collecting a rich harvest of fees, 
of presents, and of perquisites. Though the emperors no longer 
dreaded the ambition of their pnefects, they were attentive to coun- 
terbalance the power of this great office by tlie uncertainty and 
shortness of its duration (102). 

From tlieir superior importance and dignity, Rome and Constan- ib«pn»fecu 
tinoplo were alone excepted from the jurisdiction of the Prxtorian “’coJIuiu^ 
prefects. The immense size of the city, and the experience of the 
tardy, incflectual o|)oration of tlie laws, had furnished the policy of 
Augustus with a specious pretence for introducing a new magistrate, 
who alone could restrain a servile and turbulent populace by the 
strong arm of arbitrary power (103). Valerius Messalla was ap- 

(fOO) a law nf CoiaUaUnc kimwlf. A finrffcUt nitm frovocare« voa aialnia. 

Cod. jutinmB. I. Til. tit ktii. 19. Clnriflia*, a lawjvr of Ibe Uom> of Conatantioe (llRiiice. 

Hi^t Jarit Romaol, p. 349.), wbo admits thli Uw as a fandamrnul principle of juritprodraee, 
comparer tbe Fneinrin pneCocts to tbo marten of tbe bocM af the andml dictalun. Faatleet. 

L i. til. xi. 

(101] 'When Joitioiao, In the exhausted condition of the empire, institnled a PraHorian 
pnrfecl for AMea, he allowed him a mlary of one hnndred pounds of gold. Cod. Justinian. I. i. 
lit. xxtH. leg. i. 

(lOT) For this, and ihe other dignities of the empire, H may be mffident to refer to the ample 
oommeoUrira of Pancimlus and Godefmy, who hare diligently coUectetl and aeenrately digested in 
tbeir proper order all the legal and historical materiahi. Prom those antbors. Dr. Howell {HU' 
tory of World, toI. H. p. has deduced a Tcry distinct abridgement of the state of the 

Boman em|itre. 

(103) Tacit. Annal. tI. 11. Enseb. in Cfaron. p. 135. Dtoo Casshi*, In the oration of Hmccnis, 
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pointed the first praefect of Rome, that his reputation might coun- 
tenance so invidious a measure : but, at the end of a few days, that 
accomplished citizen (10i») resigned his office, declaring with a spirit 
worthy of the friend of Brutus, that he found himself incapable of 
exercising a power incompatible with public freedom (105). As the 
sense of liberty became less exquisite, tlie advantages of order were 
more clearly understood ; and the pr®fect, who seemiHl to have been 
designed as a terror only to slaves and vagrants, was permitted to 
extend his civil and criminal jurisdiction over the equestrian and 
noble families of Rome. The pra>tors, annually created as the judges 
of law and equity, could not long dispute the possession of the Forum 
with a vigorous and permanent magistrate, who was usually admitted 
into the confidence of the prince. Their courts were deserted, 
tlieir number, which had once fluctuated between twelve and 
eighteen (106), was gradually reduced to two or tliree, and their 
important functions were confined to the cxptuisive obligation (107) 
of exhibiting games for the amusement of the people. After the of- 
fice of the Roman consuls had been changed into a vain pageant, 
which was rarely displayed in the capital, the pr®ft«ls assumed 
their vacant place In the semate, and were soon acknowledged as the 
ordinary presidents of that venerable' assembly. They received ap- 
peals from the distance of one hundred miles ; and it was allowed 
as a principle of jurisprudence, that all municipal authority was 
derived from them alone (108). In the discharge of his laborious 
employment, the governor of Rome was assisted by fifteen oflicers, 
some of whom had been originally his equals, or oven his 8U|>erior8. 
The principal departments were relative to the command of a nu- 
merous watch, established as a safeguard against fires, robberies, 
and nocturnal disorders ; the custody and distribution of tlie public 
allowance of corn and provisions ; the care of tlie port, of the aque- 

Wii. p. 675.], dpfcribe* U>« prerogtlhre* of Ue pnefecl of Um dty ai tbejr were csubhsbcd !■ kii 
own time. 

(104) Tbe fame of MoMaUa ba« Imh'd sca.'critr equal to bit merit. In tbe etrlietl youlb he wa« 
recommeodod by Cicero to tbe trirodibip of Bnitu*. He JoUownI tbe ataiuUixl uf the rc|rabUc liU it 
war brokro in tbe licidt of Philippi : be then accepted and dcsen od the favour of the moai moderate 
of tbe conf|neror« ; and uniformly aiaerled hit fr(H<ilom and ilignily in the court of Aitguttot. Tbe 
trinniph of Vetsalla «ai juatiGed by tbe cooqueat of Aqoiuio. As an orator, he disputed the pda 
of doqnoncc with Cicero himMif. Mcssalla cnltivslrd every muae, and wa» the |iatroo of every 
man of genius. He Rpeot bia eveniiiga id phitmopbic coDvertatmo with Horace; asaumed hit placo 
at table between Delia and Tibullua; and amused hit leiture by encouraging the |>oetkal lalenu of 
young Ovid. 

(105) Incivilom etao potofiaiere contestant, toys the traualator of Eutebiua. Tacitoc etpreaea 
tbe tame idea in other wonlt : quasi netciut exeroendi. 

(106) St'e Lip^iut, Excursus D. ad I lib. Tacit. Aiinal. 

(107) llcincecii Element. Jorit Civilit aecnnd. ordinem Pandect, tom. i. p. 70. See likcwiteSpan* 
bcim de I'm NumitmaUim, Umi. H. dimertai. x. p. 119. In the year 4SO, Marcian publidied a law, 
that thnf cituena shonld be annually created Pneiort of Coottanlino|dc by tbe choice of tbe senate, 
but with Ibcir own conseol. Cod. Justinian. 1. I. lit. xxxix. leg. 3. 

(108) Quid<|uid igitor intra urbero admiltitur, ad P. V. vidcliir pertinere ; sed cl siquid inlra ees- 
tetimum milliarium. I’lpiao in Pandect. I. i. lit. xiii. n. I. Ue proceeds to eDumerate the various 
ofliret of the pra^fei t, who, in the code of Justinian (1. i. tit. xixix. leg. 3.], is declsred to precede 
and command all city magistrates sine injuria sc delrunenlo honoris dieni. 
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ducts, of the common sewers, and of the navigation and bed of the 
Tiber ; the inspection of the markets, the theatres, and of the pri- 
vate as well as public works. Their vigilance ensured the three 
principal objects of a regular police, safety, plenty, and cleanliness; 
and as a proof of the attention of government to preserve the 
splendour and ornaments of the capital, a particular inspector was 
appointed for the statues; the guardian, as it were, of that inani- 
mate people, which, according.to the extravagant computation of an 
old writer, was scarcely inferior in number to the living inhabitants 
of Rome. About thirty years after the foundation of Constanti- 
nople, a sknilar magistrate was created in that rising metropolis, 
for the same uses and with the same powms. A perfect equality 
was established between the dignity of the (wo mnnicipal, and tliat 
of the /bur Prsetorian pnefects (109). 

Those who, in tlie Imperial hierarchy, were distinguished by the tim 
title of Retfoctable, formed an intermediate class between the if- 
lustriout prefects, and the honourable magistrates of the provinces. * 

In this class the proconsuls of Asia, Achaia, and Africa, claimed a 
pre-eminence, which was yielded to the remembrance of their an- 
cient dignity ; and Ute app^ from their tribunal to that of the pne- 
fects was almost the only mark of their dependence (110) , But the 
civil government of the empire was distributed into thirteen great 
nioGESES, each of which equalled the just measure of a powerful 
kingdom. The first of these dioceses was subject to tlie jurisdiction 
of the count of the east; and we may convey some idea of the im- 
portance and variety of his functions, by observing, that six hundred 
apparitors, who would be styled at present either secretaries, or 
clerks, or ushers, or messengers, were employed in his immediate 
office (111). Theplaceof Auyuitaf prte/ecfof Egyptwasnolonger 
filled by a Roman knight; but the name was retained; and the.^- 
traordinary powers which the situation of the country, and the 
temper of the inhabitants, had once made indispensable, were still 
continued to the governor. The eleven remaining dioceses, of 
Asians, Pontica, and Thrace ; of Macedonia, Dacia, and Pannonia, 
or Western Illyricum; of Italy and Africa; of Gaul, Spain, and 
Britain; were governed by twelve vicars, or vice-prcefects (112), 
whose name sufficiently explains the nature and dependence of their 

(100] Bc*i<le< onr uiiial guide*, wc may ob»er%'C that Fclii Cantelorios hat writton a teparate 
treatite, De Pncfecto l^rbii ; and th»t ottay curkMii detaib coaorraing the police of Home and Cod* 
ttaaiiooplc arc conuiaed ia the fourtci'nth hook of the Thcodotiao Code. 

(ItO) Euaapiut aflinnt, that Uie prbcnrttiil of Atia indq>oodent of the prefect; which mustf 
however, be aadentood with tome aUowaaoo : the juritdicUoa of ibo vioe-pratfect be oioet atwredlj 
ditclainictl. Paacirolat, p. t6l. 

(ill) The prooontul of Africa had four faaadrcd apparilort; aad they all rcc^ivi^l large talarletf 
cither from the Ueaiury or the proviace. See Paucirol. p. 2d. aud Cod. JutUoiaa. I. xii. 
tit. Ivi. Ivii. 

(113) la Italy there wat likewite the i'icar of Aohm. It hat bcco moch ditputed, whether bit 
jurttdictioQ measured oqo buadred mile* from the city, or whether it stretched over the teo toulhera 
proviaecs of Italy. 
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office. It may be added, that the lieutenant-generals of Qio Roman 
aimiea, the military counts and dukes, who will be hereafter men* 
tioned, were allow^ the rank and title of Rapeel»6le. 

As the spirit of jealousy and ostentation prevailed in the counens 
of the emperors, they proceeded with anxious diligenoe to divide 
the substance and to multiply the titles of power. The vast coun- 
tries which the Roman conquerors had united under the same simple 
form of administration, were imperceptibly crumbled into minute 
fragments ; till at length the whole empire was distributed into (me 
hundred and sixteen provinces, each of which supported an expen- 
sive and splendid establishment. Of these, three were governed by 
proeontuh, thirty-seven by c<m$ular$, five by corrector*, and se- 
venty-one by prtndents. The appellations of these magistrates 
were different ; they ranked in successive order, the ensigns of their 
dignity were curiously varied, and their situation, from accidental 
circumstances, might be more or less agreeable or advanUg(H>u8. 
But they were all (excepting only the proconsuls) alike included in 
the class <rf honourabk persons; and they were alike entrusted, 
during the pleasure of the prince, and under the authority of the 
prefects or tlieir deputies, witli the administration of* justice and 
the rmanoes in their respective districts. The ponderous volumes 
of tho Codes and Pandects (113) would fumi^ ample matenais for 
a minute enquiry into the system of provincial government, as in 
the space of six centuries it was iraprwed by the wisdom > of the 
Roman statesmen and lawyers. It may be sufikient for Uw histo- 
rian to select two singular and salutary provisions, intended to 
restrain the abuse of authority. 1. For ttie preservation of peace 
and order, the governors of the provinces were armed with the 
sword of justice. They inflicted corporal punishments, and they 
exercised, in capital offences, the power of life and deatli. But they 
wer(! not authorised to indidge the condemned criminal with the 
choice of his own execution, or to pronounce a sentence of tho 
mildi'st and most lionourable kind of exile. These prerogatives 
were reserved to the pnefects, who alone could impose the heavy 
fine of fifty pounds of gold : their vicegerents were confined to the 
trifling weight of a few ounces (114-). This distin<d.ion, which 
seems to grant the larger, while it denies the smaller degree of au- 
thority, was founded on a very raliuiial motive. The smaller degree 
was infinitely more liable to abuse. The passions of a provincial 
magistrate might frequently provoke him into acts of oppression, 
which affected only the freedom or tl>e fortunes of the subject; 


(t IS) .imong tbe works of tbo cpb'braiM Ulpian, thorp ono In ten books, concerning the of- 
6cc of a proconsul, whose duties in the most essential articles wore the same as those of an ordinary 
governor of a provioce. 

(114) The presulcnia. or coDsolars, could impoisc only two onnm; the Ticc-pra*fects, three; tbe 
proroiisiiU, connt of the east, and pnrfccl of K^ypt, sht. See Honeccii Jnr. Ciril. tom. I. p. 75. 
Pandect. 1. ilviii. tit. six. n. 8. Cod. Justinian. I. i. tit. liv. leg. 4. 6. 
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though, from a principle of prudence, perhaps of humanity, he 
might still bo terrified by the guilt of innocent blood. It may 
likewise be considered, that exile, conrideraMe fines, or the ehoiee 
of an easy death, relate more particulwly to therich and the noWe; 
and the persons the most exposed to the avariee^ar resentment of a 
prorincial magistrate, were thus rwnoved from his obscure persecu- 
tion to the more august and impartial fribunai of tte Prmtorian 
prmfeet. 2. As it was reasonably apprehended ttmt -file totq;rity el^ 
the judge might be biassed, tf hia interest 'was eoneetmed; or his 
aflections were engaged ; the strictest regulations were established, 
to exclude any person, without the special dispensation of the em>- 
peror, from the goremment of theprorinoe where he was bean (115); 
and to prohibit the gotemur of Ms abn from eeariracting marriage 
with a natiY^ or an inhaMtent (116) ; or from pnrdiasing alares, 
lands, or honses, wHhin ^ extent of his jurisdinttoof^^llT). 
Notwithstanding these rigorons precanttons, the em;»erw^t3&|l|rtan- 
tine, after a reign of twenty-fhh years, Still deplores the^renal and 
oppressive administration of juSticei' and' ’-expresses flie warmert 
indignation that the audience Of tiie Judge, hhs dispatch of busineiM, 
his seasonable delays, and 'bis finU senteHo^ yrerwpubliely sold, 
either by himself or by thooffieCfs'ofWs wnrt.' ThOconfinuan<», 
and perhaps the im]iu«itf, of th«e erimes,is«ttesied by therepe^ 
tition of impotent laws, and Ineffectilal menaces ’(W8). “ 

All the civil magistrates were 'drawn' from dm prd^ion’ of the ne 
law. The celebrated Institutes of Jtistinian arc addressed to the 
youth of his dominions, who had di'voted lliomsel^s to tlie study 
of Roman jurisprudence ; and the wvercicn condt'sronds to animate 
their diligence, by the assurance that their skill and ability >\ ould 
in time be rewarded by an adequate share in the govornmonl oi 
the republic (llfi). The rudiments of this lucrative science were 
taught in all the considerable cities of tho east and west ; but the 
most famous school was that of Berytus (120), on the coast of 

(115) Ut nalli piriRt adrainUtntUri nhie spr^ciali prlncljii* permittu pawHUtor. Cod, 

JustiniaB. I. i. Ut. xU. Tbit Uw vrxs lirti enacted by tb« emperor llBrcT»> afia* tbBt.rcbellioo of 
CasMtu |Dion. 1. Ixxi], Tbe tame rogulaliou i» ob»cr\cd in China, with c<|ua( ttiiclneis, and with 

* h^ital effect. 

(116) Pandect. 1. xxiii. Ul. ii. d. 38. 3T. 63. 

(117) 111 jure conUtttfliir, no quii in ailmiuUtrationc COQ<litiitns nliqiiid compnret. Cod. Theod. 

I. vUi. lit. XV. log. i. Tbit maxim of oonunon law was onrorcod by a loriot of rdicls (toe tho 
romaiudor ol the liilo) from Couslaotioc to JusUo. Prom thi<i prohibUino, which it oxtended 
to till* moanesl officers of the govornor, they eicrpl only clolhc-j and provision*. The pnf^ 
chase wiUiio five years may bo recuvored ; after which, on Infonnatioo, it derolvet to tho 
Ircai^ury. 

( 1 18 ) Ocssont rapaco* jam nunc officlalinm maims ; cessooL, inqnam ; nan $1 moniti non cena- 
verini. gladiis prxeidentur, d^’c. Cod. Theod. I. i. tit. v*ii. leg. 1. Zeno enacted, that all gorereora 
iboubi remain In the province, to answer any aocnsatioDS, fifty days after tbo npiratioo of ibeir 
power. C(m]. iustioiao. t. ii. tit. xllx. leg. 1. 

(119) Suoirna igitur ope, el alacri studio has leges nostras acclf«ite ; et rotinetipaoa sic enidItOB 
Mtendttc, nl tpes vos pulcherrima foveat ; toto legitimo opere perfecto, posse etiato noftnm roa> 
pnblicam in partilms ejut vohis credendis gabcroarl. Jostioian. la proem. Initrtiitlofnnn. 

( 130) T lie splendour of tbe school of Dery tnt, which preserved in tbe east tbe bngnage and jnrii- 
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Phoenicia; which flourit>hed above Uirec centuries from Uic time of 
Alexander Severus, tlie author perhaps of an institution so advan- 
tageous to his native country. After a regular course of education, 
which lasted five years, tlie students dispcrscnl themselves through 
the provinces, in |earch of fortune and honours ; nor could they 
want an inexhaustible supply of business in a great empire, already 
,^orrupted by tlie multiplicity of laws, of arts, and of vices. The 
ODurt of tlie Prschirian prsefect of the cast could alone furnish em- 
ployment for one hundred and fifty advocates, sixty-four of whom 
were distinguished by peculiar privileges, and two were annually 
chosen with a salary of sixty pounds of gold, to defend the causes 
of the treasury. The first ex|ierimont was made of their judicial 
talents, by appointing tliem to act occasionally as assessors to the 
magistrates ; from thence tliey w ere often raised to preside in the 
tribunals before which they had pleaded. They obtained the go- 
vernment of a province; and, by the aid of merit, of reputatioo, 
or of favour, they ascended, by successive steps, to tlie illuilrioui 
dignities of the state (121). In Uie practice of tlie bar, these men 
had considered reason as the instrument of dispute; they inter- 
preted the laws according to the dictates of private interest; and 
the same pernicious habits might still adhere to their characters in 
the public administration of the stale. T|^ honour of a lilioral pro- 
fession has indeed been vindicated by ancient and modern advocates, 
who have filled the most important stations, with pure integrity, 
and consummate wisdom : but in the decline of Roman jurispru- 
dence, the ordinary promotion of lawyers was pregnant with mis- 
chief and disgrace. The noble art, which had once been preserved 
as the sacred inheritance of the patricians, was fallen into tlie 
Iiands of freedmen and plebeians (122), who, witli cunning rather 
than witli skill, exercisnl a sordid and pernicious trade. Some of 
tlicm procured admittance into families for the purpose of fomenting 
diflereiiccs, of encouraging suits, and of preparing a harvest of gain 
for tlieinselves or tlieir brethren. Otliers, recluse in tlieir cham- 

•« 

prndcoce of ihe Bomaoi, may compot«xl to have iuted from ibc Lhird lo the middle of the tilth 
Oentorj. ffeinecc. Jor. Rom. Uisl. p. 341 — S56. 

(191) At ID a furmiT period 1 have traced the civil and military promotion of Portinai, I thall Uers 
intert the civil hoDOurt of Malliitt Thoodonit. I. Tie was diitiogiiithcd liy hit r|o<|ucDCC, while he 
plrmlod at an advocate in the court of the Praetorian pTmfecl. 9. lie gnveruod one of tin* provinces 
of Africa, either a> (Hctidenl or coniular, and deserved, by bit admioislrafioo, the hooonr of a brass 
atalae. 3. He wat a\rpointed vicar, or vica>pfffect of Macardooia, 4. Quaestor. 3. Count of the 
lacrcd largesses. 6. Preloriao pnefect of the GauU ; whiltl he might yet be reprrscuted at a yoang 
man. 7. After a retreat, perba|tt a di«grace, of many years, which Malllua (coofoaoded by tome 
critics vFitii the poet Manilint, tee Pabriciut Bihliolbec. Latin Edit. Ernest, tom. i. e. IS. p. SOI.) 
emploved in the study of the Grecian pbilotophy, be wat named Pnptorian pnrfect of Italy, in the 
year 307. 8. While be ttill exerciaed that great oflice, he wai created, In the year 399, cnotul for 
the West; and bit name, on accoont of the iofamy of hit coUragoe, the eunuch Rutropint, often 
Stands alone in the Patti. 0. In the year 408, Malliiis wat appointed a second time Prmtorian prrefect 
of Italy. Even in the venal panegyric ol Clandian, we may discover the nw-rit of MalUus Tbeo- 
domt, who, bv a rare felicity, was t^ intimate friend both of Symniachus and of St. Augnttin. Sen 
Tillemnut, Ilitl. det Emp. tom. v. p. 1110 — 1114. 

(122) Hamertiuus in Paofgyr. Vet. xi. [&.] 90. Asterius apnd PboUum, p. 1300. 
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here, maintained the dignity of legal professors, by furnishing a 
rich client with subtleties to confound the plainest truths, and%ith 
arguments to colour the most unjustifiable pretensions. The 
splendid and popular class was composed of the advocates, who 
filled the Forum with the sound of their turgid and lo<|uaciou8 
rhetoric. Careless of fame and of justice, they arc described, for 
the most part, as ignorant and rapacious guides, who conducted 
their clients through a maze of expense, of delay, and of disap- 
pointment; from whence, after a tedious series of years, they were 
at length dismissed, when their patience and fortune were almost 
exhausted (123). 

III. In the system of policy introduced by Augustus, the go- ihemiiiur; 
vrernors, those at least of the Imperial provinces, were invested with 
the full powers of the sovereign himself. Ministers of peace and 
war, the distribution of rewards and punishments depended on 
them alone, and they successively appeared on tlieir tribunal in 
the robes of civil magistracy, and in complete armour at the head 
of the Roman legions (124). The influence of the revenue, the 
authority of law, and the command of a military force, concurred 
to render their power supreme and absolute ; and whenever they 
were tempted to violate their allegiance, the loyal province which 
they involved in their rebellion, was scarcely sensible of any change 
in its political state. From the time of Commodns to the reign of 
Constantine, near one hundred governors might be enumerated, 
who, with various success, erected the standard of revolt; and 
though the innocent were too often sacrificed, the gnilty might be 
sometimes preventtvl, by the suspicious cruelty of their master (125). 

To secure his throne and the public tranquillity from these formi- 
dable servants, Constantine resolved to divide the military from 
the civil administration; and to establish, as a permanent and pro- 
fessional distinction, a practice which had been adopted only as an 
occasional expedient. The supreme jurisdiction exercised by the 
Pretorian prefects over the armies of the empire, was transferred 
to the two masters general whom he instituted, the one for the 
cavalry, the other for the infantry; and though each of these 
illustrimis officers was more peculiarly responsible for the disci- 
pline of those troops which were under his immediate inspection, 

(113) Ttio coriooft passage of Anaaiaoms (1. xxx. c. 4.J, io wkkli ba palrU ih« maRners of coDtetn- 
fioranr lawyers, affords a strange mixture of sound seoso, false rtieUHie, and extravagant uiirc. 6o« 
slefroy {Prolegom. ad Cod. Tbeod. e. i. p. IftS.) supports tb« blatorian by similar eotnplainu, and 
aotbcDiic facts. In the fourth century, OMDy camels ought have been laden with law books. Eu> 
oaptui in YU. iedrsii, p. n. 

(I34j Sec a very iideodkl example ia the life of Agricola, particolarly e. QO, 21 . The beotcoaoi 
of Britain was cntruaicd with the tame powers which CkerOf proconsul of Cilieta, had exercised ia 
the name ol the senate and people. 

(12&) The Abbe Dubos, who has examiaed with aoenrary (see Hiat. de la Hoaarebie Franceise, 
tom. I. p. 41 — 100. edit. 1743.) the iastitutioos of Angostns and of Contlantioe, observes, that K Olbo 
bad been pot to death the day before he executed his ewiiepiracy, Otbo would now appear io bistonr 
u ioooceat as Corbalo. 
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tliey boUi indifferenlly commanded in the field the several l»odiei, 
Vk betlier of horse or foot, which were united in the same army (126). 
Their number was soon doubled by tlie division of the east and 
vest; and as separate generals of tlie same rank and title wore 
appointed on the four important frontiers of the Uhine, of Uie Up- 
per and the Lower Danube, and of the Euphrates, tlie defence of 
the Homan empire was at length committed to eiglit masters general 
of the cavalry and infantry. Under their orders, thirty-five mili- 
tary commanders were stationed in the provinces : tliree in liritain, 
six in Gaul, one in Spain, one in Italy, five on tlie Upper, and four 
on the Lower Danube; in Asia, eight, three in Egypt, and four in 
Africa. The titles of counts, and dukes (127), by which they were 
properly distinguished, liave obtained in modern languages so very 
diflerenl a sense, tiiat the use of them may occasion some surprts*. 
But it should be recolleohd, tliat the second of those appellations 
is only a corruption of the Latin word, which was indiscriminately 
applied to any military chief. All tliese provincial generals were 
therefore dukes ; but no mure tlian ton among them were dignified 
witli tlio rank of counts or companions, a title of honour, or rather 
of favour, which liad been recently invented in tlie court of Con- 
stantine. A gold belt was the ensign which distinguished the 
office of the counts and dukes; and besides their pay, they received 
a liberal allowance suflicienl to maintain one hundred and ninety 
servants, and one hundred and fifty-eight horses. They were 
strictly prohibited from interfering in any matter wliich related to 
the administration of juslioe or the revenue; but the command 
which tlicy exercised over the troops of tlimr department, was in- 
dependent of tlie authority of the magistrates. About the same 
time lliat Constantine gave a legal sanction to the ecclesiastical 
order, he instituted in tlie Homan empire the nice balance of the 
civil and tlie military powers. The emulation, and sometimes the 
discord, wliich reigned between two professions of opposite inte- 
rests and incom|>atible manners, was productive of beneficial and 
of pernicious conse(|uenccs. It was seklum to be expected that the 
general and the civil governor of a province should either conspire 
for Uiu disturbance, or should unite for the service, of their coun- 
try. While the one delayed to offer the assistance wlikh the other 
disdained to solicit, the troops very frequently remained without 
orders or witliout supplies; the public safety was betrayed, and the 
defenceless subjects were left exposed to the fury of the Barbarians. 
The divided administration, which had been formed by Constantine, 

1196) ZmUbm, 1. U. w ltd. OaCiM |S« of Um nl(s of CooMuiwt tko mtfulh miittim 
were aJraMljr iQcreued to I6«r. Sotf'ValMiw m) AmmIui. 1. ivi. c. 1. 

(137) Though the nubtar; coudU aoU daket ara freqnaatl; acatioawi, both Im hUtory aad ih* 
codas wa mmi hare racooraa to iha KoUUa Cor the aiaci Im^Udga of ihalr nmmhur a»d ii»t iooe 
For the timitaiiao, rank, privslrfis die. oC the oonau ia gonoral, mo Cod. Thood. L vk liU zii— ix* 
with the oomaeotary of (todefroy. 
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relaxed the vigour o( the state, while it secured the tranquillity of , 

the monarch. 

The momory of Constantine has been deservedly censured for iKiUiictioa or 
anoUier innovation which corrupted military discipline, and pre- 
pared the ruin of the empire. The nineteen years which preceded 
his final victory over Licinius, bad been a period of licence and 
intestine war. The rivals who contended for the possession of the 
Roman world, had withdrawn the greatest part of their fortes * 

from the guard of the general frontier; and the principal cities 
which formed the boundary of their respecbve dominions were 
filled with soldiers, who considered their countrymen as tlieir most 
implacable enemies. After the use of these internal garrisons had 
ceased with the civil war, the conqueror wanted either wisdom or 
firmness to revive the severe discipline of Diocletian, and to suppress 
a fatal indulgence, which habit had endeared and almost confirmed 
to the military order. From the reign of Constantino a popular 
and even legal distinction was adqtitted between the Palatines (128) 
and the Borderers ; the troops of the court, as they were improperly * 

styled, and the troops of the frontier. The former, elevated by the 
superiority of their pay and privileges, were permitted, except in 
the extraordinary emergencies of war, to occupy their tranquil 
stations in the hWt of the provinces. The most fiourisliing cities 
were oppressed by the intolerable weight of quarters. 'The soldiers 
insensibly forgot the virtues of th^ prof^ion, and contracted 
only the vices of civil life. They wwe either degraded by the in- 
dusU 7 of mechanic trades, or enervated by the luxury of baths and 
theatres. They soon became careless of their martial exorcises, 
curious in their diet and apparel; and while they inspired terror to 
the subjecta of the empire, they trembled at the bosfiie approach 
of the Barbarians (129). The chain of fortifications whi^ Dio- 
cletian and his colleagues had extended along the banks of the 
great rivers, was no longor maintained with the same care, or 
defended with the same vigilance. The numbers which still re- 
mained undm' the name of the troops of the Irontira', might be 
sufficient for the ordinary defence. But their spirit was degraded 
by the humiliating reflection, that they who were exposed to the 
hardsliips and dangers of a perpetual warfare, were rewarded only 
with about two-4hirds of the pay and emoluments which were la- 
vished on the troops of the court Even the bands or legions that 
were raised the nearest to the level of those unworthy favourites, 

(128) Zo«iiBtu, 1. li. p. 111. Tb« ilislinclioD betwcco ibe two cUfsei of Roman troops U rery 
daiily ospremod in tha liialortadM, tko lawa, nod the NotUia. CoomIi, bowevar, tba copiona pan- 
iitUm or abairact, wbich Codefray hat drawn vp of the leventb book, do Ac Ailitari, of ibe Tbeodo* 
aian Code, 1. rii. tiu 1. keg. 18 ; 1. riU. tit. i. keg. 10. 

(Itt) rerat Mia noankleaetrapox, kgooTW tvo in hooiaaot firactoo. Immiao. L zxiL c. 4. 

He obienrea tkiat they koTod downy ud heoMS of nubko} and UiU tbeir cnpi «tro koaiier 

Ums their tvnrdi. 
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were in some measure disgraced by the title of honour which they 
were allowed to assume. It was in vain that Constantine repeated 
the most dreadful menaces of fire and sword against the Borderers 
who should dare to desert their colours, to connive at the inroads 
of the Barbarians, or to participate in the spoil (190). The mis- 
‘ chied^'hich flow from injudicious counsels are seldom removed by 
the ^)plication of partial severities : and though succeeding ftfinces 
laboured to restore the strength and numbers of the frontier gar- 
risons, the empire, till the last moq|p|it of its dissolution, continued 
to languish under the mortal wound which had been so rashly or 
so weakly inflicted by the hand of Constantine. 1 / ! 

FHiiruoB of The same timid jwlicy, of dividing whatever is united, of redu- 
ihf icfjioDi. whatever is eminent, of dreading every active power, and of 
expecting that the most feeble will prove the most obedient, seems 
t to pervade the institutions of several princes, and particularly those 
( of Constantine. The martial pride of the legions, whose victorious 
camps had so often been the sagne of rebellion, was nourished by 
the memory of their past exploits, and the consciousness of their 
actual strength. As long as they maintained their ancient establish- 
ment of six thousand men, they subsisted, under the reign of Dio- 
cletian, each of them singly, a visible and important object in the 
military history of the Roman empire. A few years afterwards, 
these gigantic bodies were shrunk to a very diminutive sixe; and 
when seven legions, with some auxi1iarie8, 'tlefei>ded the city of 
Amida, against the Persians, the total garfiMhi Adth the inhabit- 
ants of both sexes, and the peasants of the deserted country, did 
not excecfl the number of twenty thousand persons (131). From 
this fact, and from similar examples, there is reason to believe, that 
the constitution of the legionary troops, to which they partly owed 
their valour and discipline, was dissolved by Constantine ; and that 
the bands of Roman infantry, which still assumed the same names 
and the same honours, consisted only of one thousand or fifteen 
hundred men(l^). The conspiracy of so many separate detach- 
ments, each of which was awed by the sense of its own weakness, 
could easily be checked ; and the successors of Constantine raif^t 
indulge their love of ostentation, by issuing their orders to one 
hundred and thirty-two legions^ -inscribed on the muster-roll of 
their numerous armies. The i^Ainder of their troops was distri- 
buted into several hundred cohorts of infantry, and squadrons of 
cavalry. Their arms, and titles, and ensigns, were calculated to 
inspire terror, and to display the variety of nations who marched 

(ISO] Cod. Tbeos!. I. vIL Ut. i. log. 1.; tit. lii. log. I. Sco HowHI't Hist, of the WorU, vol. ii. 
p. 19. Tlut learned liistoritB, i»ho is DOl saflicicuti; huono, labours to justifr iho charaeler and 
poliry of Constantino. 

(131) Ammian. I. lix. c 9. Ife obsofTos (o. $.] that the drspmlo sallies of two Gallic Ir^ion^ 
were like a handful of water thrown on a (freat eonflafp^lioo. 

(199) Fancirolus ad MoUlian, p. 96. Mraoircs de 1'Acatk‘mic des luscriptions, ton. xxv. p. 491 . 
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under the Imperial standard. And not a vestige was left of that 
severe simplicity, which, in the ages of freedom and victory, had 
distinguished the line of battle of a Homan army from the confused 
host of an Asiatic monarch (133). A more particular enumeration, 
drawn from the Nolitia, might exercise the diligence of an anti- 
quary; but tlie historian will content himself witli observing, that 
the number of permanent stations or garrisons established, on the 
frontiers of the empire, amounted to five hundred and eighty-three; 
and that, under tlic successors of Constantine, the complete force 
of the military establishment was computed at six hundred and 
forty-five thousand soldiers (13i). An effort so prodigious sur- 
passed the wants of a more ancient, and the faculties of a later, 
period. 

In the various states of society, armies are recruited from very mrecouj of 
different motives. Barbarians are urged by the love of war; the 
citizens of a free republic may be prompted by a principle of duty; 
the subjects, or at least the nobles of a monarchy, are animated by 
a sentiment of honour; but the timid and luxurious inhabitants of 
a declining empire must be allured into the service by the hopes 
of profit, or compelled by Uie dread of punishment. The resources 
of the Homan treasury were exhausted by the increase of pay, by 
the n;i>ctition of donatives, and by the invention of new emoluments 
and indulgences, which, in the opinion of Uie provincial youth, 
might compensate tlie hardships and dangers of a military life. Ye4 
although the stature was lowered (135), although slaves, at least 
by a tacit connivance, were indiscriminatcly^cceived into the ranks, 
the insurmountable difficulty of procuring a n^lar and adequate 
supply of volunteers, obliged the emperors to adopt more effectual 
and coercive methods. The lands b^towed on the veterans, as the 
free reward of their valour, were henceforward granted under a con- ’’ « 
dition, which contains the first rudiments of the feudal tenures; 1/ 
that their sons, who succeeded to the inheritance, should devote 
thens<-lves to the profession of arms, as soon as they attained the 
age of manhood; and their cowardly refusal was punished by the 
loss of honour, of fortune, or even of life (136). But as the an- 

(115) Roauiui aci«t •nioi prope fome mt et koroioam h . •nnomm tele* vtrU 

magit mulUa grotibw tliaainiUtiidioe armonun aaxilionuiM|ne erat. T. Uy. L luvil. e. 59,40. 

Flam(niu«, «yod before (be «Tenl, bad compared (be amy ctfAoliochtts to t topper, in wbtrb ibe 
flcab of OM tUc aoioal wm divenifiod by (be akiU ol (be eooka. 8 m ibo LUk #1 FUodnioa ia 
Plutarch. 

(134) Agatblat, I. ▼. p. 1ST. edit. loom. 

(ISS) TalcBliDian (C^ Tbeodoa. t vU. tit xiil. leg. 5.) fixea the aUndard at ire feel aereo 
iDcbes, aboot fire feet Ibar inchea and a halfBoglitb meacore. It bad rormerly been fire feel tea 
{aches, aod in the best oorpa lii Homan feet. M tooc erat amplior mnllitado, et plorea aa^e- 
baoUir militiam annaUm. Vegetius de Re MUiUri, 1. L c. S. 

(116] Sm the two Ulles, De Veteraob, and Dc Filib TeleraDoraa, Id the aenreath book of the 
Theod^Q Code. The age at which their miliUry aerrke was required, varied froea tweaty-five to 
siiteea. If the sons of the vetrfaai appeared with a bone, th^ bad a rigbt to ime in (be c»* 
valrj ; two bone* gave them tone vataat^ prMlegee. 

U. Ik 
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nnal growth of tho sons of tho Toterans bore a very small propor^ 
tlon to the demands of the service, levies of men were frequently 
required from the provinces, and every proprietor was obliged eithw 
to take !ip arms, or to procure a substitute, or to purchase his 
CTcniption by the payment of a heavy fine. The sum of forty-two 
pieces of gold, to which it was reduced, ascertains the exorbitant 
price of volunteers, and the reluctance with which the government 
admitU'd of this alternative (1 87) . Such was the horror for the pnF- 
fession of a soldier, which had affected the minds of the degenerate 
Romans, that many of the youth of Italy, and the provinces, ctosp 
to cnt'Off the firtgei^ of their right hand to escape from being presseid 
into the service; and this strange expedient was so commonly prac- 
tised, as to deserve the severe animadversion of the laws(138), and 
a peculiar name in the Latin language (139). 

The introduction of Barbarians into the Roman armies became 
every day more universal, more necessary, and more fatal. The 
most daring of the Scythians, of the Goths, and of the Germans, 
who delighted in war, and who found it more profitable to defend 
than to ravage the provinces, were enrolled, not only in the auxi- 
liaries of their respective nations, but in the legions themsdves, and 
among the most distinguished of the Palatino troops. As they 
fmoly mingled with the subjects of the empire, they gradually learned 
to despise their manners, and to imitate their arts. They abjured 
the' implicit reverence which the pride of Rome had exacted from 
their ignorance, while they acquired the knowledge and possession 
of those advantages hy|<which alone she supported her declining 
greatness. The Barbarian soldiers, who displayed any military ta- 
lents, were advanced, without exception, to the most important com- 
mands ; and the names of the tribunes, of the counts and dukes, 
and of the generals themselves, betray a foreign origin, which they 
no longer condescended to disguise. They wero often entraated 
with the conduct of a war against their countrymen ; and though 
most of them preferred the ties of allegiance to tliosc of Wood, they 


Cod. fheod. !. tH. tit. xfii. loR. T. Acmrrfinfj to iKe histtiriaa Sorratt*« (lee Go^cIVoy ad 
loc.)« liie saoH^ rni\>cror Valrns »oinelinit'« reqairctl ptgbij pieces of gold for a recruit, ie ibc fol- 
lowing law it is faintly cxpri'^cd, that slaves »ba)l not bo admiUrd inter oplimas locli:iSiraoruai mi- 
litnm fnmiat. 

(t38] Tbo |>or«ion and pmpofty of a Homan kolglit, who had mntilalod bis two soo«, were sold at 
pnhlic aticlloQ by order of Atignslttt. (Suoton. In .^ngosl. c. 27.) Tbc motlonlion of that artful 
usurper jrmvo*, that this oraraph? of stwr^rtly w»s justified by tho iptrit of the timm. Ammiaow 
knaVes a distiuctioo betweeu Um:> efTcuitJialo Italian* and tbe hardy GauU. (L. xv. c. t‘2.] Tet only 
lifU‘on vean anerwanU, VaienliDian, in a law addn^^MHl to the prxb'Ct of Gaul, ii obligetl to enact 
that these cowardly deserters shall be burnt alive. (Cod. Theod. 1. vil. Ht. xHi. leg. 5.) Their iinni- 
b«‘rs in lllvricum were so consideralde, tbid the province complained of a* scarcity cd recruits. {Id. 
leg. 10.) 

(139) They were called Jfnm. Murtuiu* is found in Plautus and Fiutiis, tn denote a lary and 
cowartHv prrvm. who. according to Amobius and .Augustin, was under the iimnediate protection of 
the goddess Jtfumo. Froai this particular instance of cowardice, tnutfure is used as srnonvtnoas to 
munfore, by tbc writers oftbe middle Latioily, Sec Liodenbrogiut, and Valrsius ad Ammiau. 
Barcclliu. 1. xv. c. 12. 
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did not always avoid the guilt, or at least the suspicion, of holding 
a treasonable correspondence with the enemy, of inviting his in- 
vasion, or of sparing his retreat. The camps, and the palace of 
the son of Constantine, were governed by the powerful faction of the 
Franks, who preserved the strictest connexion with each otlier, and 
with their country, and who resented every personal alTroiil as a 
national indignity (140). When the tyrant Caligula was suspected 
of an intention to invest a very extraordinary candidate willi the 
consular robes, the sacrilegious profanation would have scarcely 
excited less astonishment, if, instead of a horse» thu noblest chieftain 
of Germany or Britain had been the object of his choice. The re- 
volution of three centuries had produced so remarkable a change 
in tlie prejudices of the people, that, with tlie public approbation, 
Constantino shewed his successors tlie example of bestowing the 
honours of the consulship on the Barbarians, who, by their merit o 
and services, had deserved to be ranked among the first of tlie Ro- 
mans (141). But as these hardy veterans, who had been educated 
in the ignorance or contempt of the laws, were incapable of exercis- 
ing any civil offices, Uie powers of the human mind were contracted 
by tlie irreconcilable separation of talents as well as of professions. • 
Tho accomplished citizens of the Greek and Roman refiublics, 
whose characters could adapt themselves to the bar, the senate, 
the camp, or the schools, had learned to write, to speak, and to 
act with the same spirit, and witli eipial abiliUee. 

IV. Besides the magistrates and generals, who at a distance from sneo 
the court diffused tlieir ddcgaled aiitliority over the provinces and ul"”,!Sw! 
armies, the emperor conferred tho rank of Jllustriou$ on seven of 
Ills more immediate servants, to whose fidelity he entrusted his 
safety, or his counsels, or his treasures. 1. The private apartments 
of the palace were governed by a favourite eunuch, who, in the 
language of that age, was styled the prapositiu or pnefect of the 
sacred bedchamber. His duty was to attend the cm|>eror in his ib<- 

hours of state, or in those of amusement, and to perform about his 
person all those menial services, which can only derive their splen- 
dour from the influence of royalty. Under a prince who deserved 
to reign, the great chamberlain (for such we may call him) was an 
useful and humble domestic; but an artful domestic, who Improves 
every occasion of unguarded confidence, will insensibly acquire over 
a feeble mind that ascendant which harsh wisdom and uncomplying 
virtue can seldom obtain. The degenerate grandsons of Tlu-odo- 

(140) ViUrfehn*— nHitbiUi Fraaets tfvontni ea t«aipatUla in paUUo oMiltittidD Rorefaai, nrctlaa 
jam loqo^liatur lumultuabalorr{ 0 «. Ammiao. I. xv. c. 

(141) Barham omniaa ad oaqna baoea anerat et trabeat conanUrea. Amaiao. 1. sx. 

c. 10 . Evaabtaa (ia Til. Conatantia. I. lY. e. 7.) aad Avrelint Tkior aaam to eoafirm ibe inlb of 
Ala aawiUMH ; ia tha thirt]Mwa oaomlar Faati of the roLga of ConfUntina, 1 cannot dlacmvcr tba 
Bameofaslo^BarbariaD. 1 iboidd tbproforc taterpftt MborelHy of that priaoe, aardititc 
to tho onumcDlt, rather than to the office, of the coniobbip. 
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sius, 'vs'bo were invisible to their subjects, and contemptible to their 
enemies, exalted tlie prajfects of their bedchamber above tlio heads 
of all the ministers of the palace (142); and even his deputy, the 
first of the splendid train of slaves who waited in the presence, 
was thouglit worthy to t'ank before the respectable proconsuls of 
Greece or Asia. The jurisdiction of the chamberlain was acknow- 
ledged by the counit, or superintendents, who regulated the two 
important provinces, of the magnificence of the wardrobe, and of 
the luxury of the Imperial table (143). 2. The princi|>al adminis- 
tration of public affairs was committed to tlic diligence and abilities 
of the matter of the offices (144). He was the supreme magistrate 
of the palace, inspected the discipline of tlie civil and military 
schools, and received appeals from all parts of tlie empire, in the 
causes w hich related to Uiat numerous array of privileged persons, 
w ho, as the servants of the court, had obtained, for tliemsclvcs and 
families, a right to decline the authority of the ordinary judges. 
The correspondence between tlie prince and his subjects was ma- 
naged by the four tcrinia, or offices of this minister of state. The 
first was appropriated to memorials, the second to epistles, the third 
r to (letitions, and the fourth to papers and orders of a miscellaneous 
kind. Each of these was directed by an inferior master of respect- 
able dignity, and the whole business was dispatched by an hundred 
and forty-eiglit' secretaries, chosen for tlie most part from the pro- 
fession of tlie law, on account of the variety of abstracts of reporti 
and references which frequently occurred in the exercise of their 
several functions. From a condescension, which in former ages 
would have been esteemed unworthy of tlie Roman majesty, a par- 
ticular secretary was allowed for the Greek language ; and inter- 
preters were appointed to receive the ambassadors of tlic Barbarians: 
but the department of foreign affairs, w hich constitutes so essential 
a part of modem policy, seldom diverted the attention of the master 
of the offices. His mind was more seriously cnpged by the general 
direction of the posts and arsenals of the emiiire. There were 
thirty-four cities, fifteen in the east, and nineteen in the west, in 
which n'gular companies of workmen were periietually employed 
in fabricating defensive armour, oflensive weapons of all sorts, and 
military engines, w'hich were deposited in the arsenals, and occa- 

|1M) Cod. Thood. I. «i. Ul. S. 

(I4S) Bj • VPTT liDgular meUpbor, horrowed from tbf railiUry character of Iho fint emperor*, 
llie kiewarti of Uicir houtehold wai the ctwnt oflbetr camp (comet castrentit}. Caatiodonia 
\ery tcriotitly repmeoU to him, that hit own fame, and that the empire, moat depend on Um 
opinion which foreign ambaaaadort may concoivv of the plenty and roagnifioence of the royal table. 
(Variar. 1. t|. epitlol. 9.] 

(144) Gulberini (do OfScii* Dooraa Angoitm, 1. H. c. 90. I. ill.) ha* very accoralely expbined the 
funcliont of the matter of the ofBcet, and the constitation of hit tutM^inate amoM. But he 
4aiol) attempt*, on the moat donbtfnl anthority, to dednee from the time of the Antooiuea, or 
r«en of Kero, the origin of a maghtrate who cannot be found in history before the re%n of Goa* 
alantiue. 
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gionally delivered for the seivice of the troops. 3. In the course of % 

nine centuries, the office of quastor had experienced a very singular 
revolution. In tlie infancy of Rome, two inferior magistrates w’cre 
annually elected by the people, to relievo the consuls from the in- 
vidious management of tlie public treasure (145) ; a similar assist- 
ant was granted to every proconsul, and to every praitor, who 
exercised a military or provincial command ; with the extent of 
conquest, the two quaestors were gradually multiplied to the number 
of four, of eight, of twenty, and, for a short time, perhaps, of 
forty and the noblest citizens ambitiously solicit^ an offico 

which gave them a seat in the senate, and a just hope of obtaining 
the honours of the republic. Whilst Augustus affected to maintain 
the freedom of election, he consented to accept the annual privilege 
of recommending, or rather indeed of nominating, a certain pro- 
portion of candidates ; and it was his custom to select one of these 
distinguished youths, to read his orations or epistles in the assem- 
blies of tlie senate (147). The practice of Augustus was imitated 
by succeeding princes; the occasional commission was established 
as a peimanent office; and the favoured quajstor, assuming a new 
and more illustrious character, alone survived the suppression of 
his ancient and useless colleagues (148). As the orations, which he 
composed in the name of the emperor (149), acquired the force, 
and, at length, the form of absolute edicts, he was considered as the 
representative of the legislative power, the oracle of the council, 
and the original source of tlie civil jurisprudence. He was some- 
times invited to take his seat in the supreme judicature of the Im- 
perial consistory, with the Praitoriaii prsefects, and the master of 
the offices ; and he was frequently requested to resolve the doubts 

(146) TacitM (Anoal. xi. tt.) ujt, that tbr fint qttmtort were by Ike people, si lU^liMir 

yean Qlter ike foamkluM oT Ike roptiblic ; but he m ^ opiaioD, tkat ihey long before that pe- 
riod, keen annually appointed by ike conanb, and erea by the kings. Bat this obscure point of 
anti^ly b contest^ by otker writers. 

(144) Tacilns (Annal. xi. 32.) soeaw to consider twenty as ike kigbest nninber of qmestan; and ^ 

Dion (1. xliii. p. 374.) insiniutrs, that if the dirUtor Cssar once crentrd forty* it oolj to faciU- | 

tale payment of an immense debt of gratitude. Yet tbo augmentation wkkh be made of pnetors } 

tnbiisled Boder the. socBeeding reigna. 

(147) Socloa. in Angost. c. 63. and Torrent, ad foe. Dion. Cm. p. 753. 

(t4lj The yootk and inexperience of the qnolors, who entered on that imporUBl office In their 
tweniy-fiflh year (Upa. Bxcars. ad Taeit. 1. tiL D.)« engaged Aogwlna to nmtovo them from tbo 
managemenl of the Ireasary ; and though they were restored by ClaodiM, they seem to have been 
finally dismisaed by Nero. (Tncat. Anna), xiii. 39. Sneton. in Aug. c. M. in Claod. c. 34. Dion, 
p. 096. 961 , dc. Plin. Epislol. X. 30. 6t alibi.) In the provinces of the Imperial divWoa, the place 

of the qoastors was mom ably supplied by the prootroiors (Dion. Caa. p. 707. Tacit In Vit. ^ 

Agrko). 0 . 15.) ; or, aa U>ey were afterwarda called, roifonofos. (Bist AogusL p. 130.) Bnt in the 
provmces of ike senate we may sUU discover n stfies of qaaeslon till ihe re^n of Marcus Anlonlnns. 

(See Ike Inscriptions of Grater, the Epistles of Pliny, and t decisive fact In the Angostan Biatory, 
p. 64.) From tipian we may learn (Pandect. 1. i. tit IS.), that onder the govemraeol of the boiM 
of Severns, their provincial administration was abolish^ \ and in the subaeqocot troublca, the 
annual or trienoial clrctiopa of qnmaton mnsl have natorally ceased. 

(149) Cam paUris nomiaio el cpistolas ipse dictarel, et edk^ oonscriberet oralionesqae in senato 
redtarct, ebam quasloru vice. Sooioo. in Tit c. 6. The office must have acquired new dignity, 
which was oeensionaUy executed by the heir apparent of the empire. Trajan cotmated the same 
care to lUdrian hb qusstor and coosio. See Dowell PivlecUon. Cambden, s. xi. p. 363 — 394. 
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of inferior judges : but as he -was not oppressed with a variety of 
subordinate business, his leisure and talents were employed to cul- 
tivate that digniRed .stylo of eloquence, which, in the corruption of 
taste and language, still preserves the majesty of the Roman 
laws (loO). In some respects, the office of the Imperial qusestor 
may be compared with that of a modern chancellor; but the use of 
a great seal, which seems to have been adopted by the illiterate Bai^ 
barians, was never introduced to attest the public acts of the empe- 
Tti« pobiic rors. The extraordinary title of count of the uured largestet, 
was bestowed on the treasurer-general of the revenue, with the in- 
tention perhaps of inculcating, that every payment flowed from the 
voluntary bounty of the monarch. To conceive the almost infinite 
detail of the annual and daily expense of llie civil and military ad- 
ministration in every part of a great empire, would exceed the 
powers of the most vigorous imagination. The actual account em- 
ployed several hundred persons, distributed into eleven different 
offices, which were artfully contrived to examine and control their 
respective operations. The multitude of these agents had a natural 
tendency to increase ; and it was more than once thought expedient 
to dismiss to their native homes the useless supernumeraries, who, 
deserting their honest labours, had pressed with too much eager- 
ness into the lucrative profession of the finances (151). Twenty- 
nine provincial receivers, of whom eighteen were honoured with the 
title of count, corresponded with the treasurer; and ho extended his 
jurisdiction over the mines from whence the precious metals were 
extracted, over ,the mints, in which they were converted into the 
current coin, and over the public treasuries of the most important 
cities, where they were deposited for the service of the state. The 
foreign trade of the empire was regulated by this minister, w ho di- 
rected likewise all the linen and woollen manufactures, in which 
the successive operations of spinning, weaving, and dyeing were 
executed, cliicfly by women of a servile condition, for the use of the 
palace and army. Twenty-six of these institutions are enumerated 
in the west, where the arts had been more recently introduced, and 
a still larger proportion may bo allowed for the industrious pro- 
ne rrmu Vinces of the cast (152). 5. Besides the public revenue, which an 
absolute monarch miglit levy and expend according to his plea- 


(150) Territ edicts datnns ; 

Snpplicibus responn. — Oraculs regis 
Slor|aio crevere too; oecdigDitif oaqnam 
VsjettM memiDit teMBomana locnUm. 

CUodtan in CooralaL Vail. Tboodor. 33. See likewise Symnachos [Epulol. 1. 17.] and Cautodorma 
[Tartar, trl. $.). 

(151) Cod. Tbeod. I. Ti. tiU 30. Cod. Jnstioiao, I. lii. tit. 74. 

|lS2 ) Id tbc dopartmenta of the two coools of tbe treasury, the aastcra prt of the ffotitia happea* 
to be very defective. It may be obserred, that we had a treasory chest io 1.oodoD, aod a gjoc* 
ce«m or maoufactare at Wtoebester. Bat Britain was onl thonght worthy either of a mint or of an 
anesal. Garni alone poaaeased three of the fonner, aod eight of the Utter. 
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sure, the emperors, in the capacity of opulent citizens, possessed a 
very extensive property, which was administered by the count, or 
treasurer of the private eetate. Some part liad perhaps been the 
ancient demesnes of kings and republics ; some accessions might be 
derived from the families which were successively invested with the 
purple; but the most considerable portion flowed from the impure 
source of confiscations and forfeitures. The Imperial estates were 
scattered througli the provinces, from Mauritania to Britain ; but 
tile rich and fertile soil of Cappadocia tempted the monarch to ac- 
quire in that country his fairest possessions (lo3), and either Con- 
stantino or his successors embraced the occasion of justifying avarice 
by religious zeal. They suppressed the rich temple of Comana, 
where the liigh-priest of the goddess of war supported the dignity of 
a sovereign prince; and they applied to their private use the con- 
secrated lands, wliich were inhabited by six tliousand subjects or 
slaves of the deity and her ministers 1134). But tliese were not Ihp 
valuable inhabitants : the plains tliat stretch from the foot of Mount 
Argajus to tho banks of tlie Sarus, bred a generous race of horses, 
renowned above all others in the ancieu^. vvorld for their majestic 
shape and incomparable swiftness. Tlieso sacred animals, destined 
for tju) service of the palace and the Imperial games, were prft- 
tocted by llie laws from tlie profanation of a vulgar master (155). 

The demesnes of Cappadocia were important enough to require the 
inspection of a count (156) ; offices of an inferior rank were sta- 
tioned in the other parts of the empire; and tho deputies of the pri- 
vate, as well as those of the public, treasurer, were maintained in 
the exercise of their independent functions, and encouraged to con- 
trol the authority of the provincial magistrates (157). 6, 7. Thensconuor 
chosen bands of cavalry and infantry, which guarded the person of dooMiCf. 
the emperor, were under tlip immediate command of the two counts 
of the domestics. The whole number consisted of U>roe thousand 
five hundred men, divided info seven schools, or troops, of five 
hundred each; and in the east, tliis honourable service was almost 
entirely appropriated to tho Armenians. Mhenever, on public ce- 
remonies, Uiey were drawn up in the courts and porticos of the pa- 
lace, their lofty stature, silent order, and splendid arms of silver and 

(1S3) Cod. Thood. i. Ti. UU six. leg. 3. aod Gndrfroy od loc. 

(IM) Strtboii. G«pgrapb. 1. xil. p. 809. [edU. Ca««b.l The other temple of ComtM, io Po*(ai, 
wu a cotoojfrom that of Cappado^ I. iii. p. 8#5. The prcftident 0 m Bromm (aeo hia^Uua^ 
lom. ii. p. 31. [odiU Casaab.] ) coojectarea that the deity adored In both Comana* wai Bdlla, IM 
Teooj of the east, the goddma of generation j a rery different being Indeed from the goddeaa of 
war. 

(1&5) Cod. Thcod. U x. tit, rl. da Crege Domlnico. Oodefrot bai collected ercry circumtUnoaai 
antiqnity rclatlre to the Cappadocian horaea. One of the fine*! breed*, the Palmaiian, wa* the for- 
feiture of a rebel, wbo*e oatata lay about aixteen mile* from Tyana, near tbo great road between Coo- 
ataniinople and Antioch. 

(1&81 JnaUuian (Novell. 30.) «ubjecled the province of tbe count of Cappadocia to the immadiata 
anthority of the favourite eunuch, who presided over the sacred bedchamber. 

(137) Cod. Theod. I. vi. tit. xix. leg. 4, dtc. 
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gold, displayed a martial pomp, not unworthy ot the Roman ma- 
jesty (158). From the seven schools two companies of horse and 
foot were selected, of the protecton, whose advantageous station 
was the hope and reward of the most deserving soldiers. They 
mounted guard in the interior apartments, and were occasionally 
dispatched into the provinces, to execute with celerity and vigour 
the orders of their master (159). The counts of the domestics had 
succeeded to the office of the Preetorian prefects ; like the prsfects, 
they aspired from the service of the palace to the command of 
Annie'S. 

The perpetual intercourse between the court and the provinces 
was facilitated by tlie construction of roads and the institution of 
posts. But these beneficial establishments were accidentally con- 
nected with a pernicious and intolerable abuse. Two or three 
hundred agents or messengers were employed, under the jurisdic- 
tion of the master of the offices, to announce the names of the an- 
nual consuls, and the edicts or victories of the emperors. They 
insensibly assumed the license of re\iorting whatever they could 
observe of the conduct cither of magistrates or of private citizens; 
and were soon considered as the eyes of the monarch (160), and the 
scourge of the people, tinder the warm influence of a feeble reign, 
they multiplied to the incredible number of ten thousand, disdained 
the mild though frequent admonitions of the laws, and exercised in 
the profitable management of the posts a rapacious and insolent 
oppression. These official spies, who regularly corresponded with 
the palace, were encouraged, by favour and reward, anxiously to 
watch the progress of every treasonable design, from the faint and 
latent symptoms of disaffection, to the actual preparation of an 
open revolt. Their careless or criminal violation of truth and 
justice was covered by the consecrated mask of zeal ; and they might 
securely aim their poisoned arrows at the breast either of the guilty 
or the innocent, who had provoked their resentment, or refused to 
purchase their silence. A faithful subject, of Syria perhaps, or of 
Britain, was exposed to the danger, or at least to the dread, of being 
dragged in chains to the court of Milan or Constantinople, to defend 
his life and fortune against the malicious charge of these privileged 
informers. The ordinary administration was conducted by those 
methods which extreme necessity can alone palliate; and the defects 
of evidence were diligently supplied by the use of torture (161). 


(IS$) PantiroliM, p. 101. 130. Tiui appearance of lhe«c iniliUnr doineciics itilrtcribcd ia the Latin 
poemof Orippti»,Dc Laudibaf Justin. I. iii. 157 — 170. p. 4l0, 4‘i0> of the Appendii Hist. V^antin. 
Eom. 17T. 

(159] Aramianoa Marcellions, who serred so xnaor obtain<*d only lb« ranW of a protector. 

The first iru among tbesr honourablo soldicu were 6'Urisrima. 

|10O] IrnnphoD, Cyropird. I. viit. Rrisson, do Reguo Pcrsico, 1. i. N*. I90. p. 164. Tbc emperors 
atlopicd nitb pleasure this Perwan met-iphor. 

(161) For tbr Agmtes in Rebus, are Arumiaa. 1. xv. c. 3. 1. xvi. c. 3. L xxii. c. 7. with the coriou* 
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The deceitful and dangerous experiment of the criminal fwettion, o« ot 
as it is emphatically styled, was admitted, rather than approted, in 
the jurisprudence of tho Romans. They applied this sanguinary 
mode of examination only to servile bodies, whose sufferings' were 
seldom weighed by those haughty republicans in tho scale of justice 
or humanity; but they would never consent to violate the sacred 
person of a citizen, till they possessed the clearest evidence of his 
guilt (162). The annals of tyranny, from the reign of Tiberius to 
that of Domitian, circumstantially relate the executions of many 
innocent victims; but, as long as the faintest remembrance was kept 
alive of the national freedom and honour, tho last hours of a Roman 
were secure from the danger of ignominious torture (163). The 
conduct of the provincial magistrates was not, however, regulated 
by the practice of the city, or the strict maxims of the civilians. 

They found the use of torture established not only among the slaves 
of oriental despotism, but among the Macedonians, who obeyed a 
limited noonarch ; among the Rhodians, who Qourished by the li- 
berty of commerce; and even among the sage Athenians, who had 
asserted and adorned the dignity of human kind (16k). The ac- 
quiescence of the provincials encouraged their governors to acquire, 
or perha)>s to usurp, a discretionary powCr of employing tbe rack, 
to extort from vagrants or plebeian criminals the confenion of their 
guilt, till they insensibly proceeded to confound the distinction of 
rank, and to disregard tho privileges of Roman citizens. The ap- 
prehensions of the subjects urged Uiem to solicit, and the interest 
of the sovereign engaged him to grant, a variety of special exemp- 
tions, which tacitly allowed, and even authorised, the general use 
of torture. They protected all persons of illustrious or honourable 
rank, bishops and their presbyters, professors of the liberal arts, 
soldiers and their families, municipal officers, and their posterity to 
the third generation, and all children under the age of puberty (IM). 

But a fatal maxim was introduced into the new jurisprudence cS 
the empire, that in the case of treason, which included every oflence 
that tbe subtlety of lawyers could derive from an hostile intention 


annoUlion« Af VaWiiis. Cod. Th<*od. I. vt. til. xxvti. xxviH. xxix. Among th«* |ta<&agoi collect^ 
Id ibe oommonlary of GodolVojf tkc mod rfnurkable iioaf from Lihxniits, in bis discount cooerm- 
iag iho d«*alb of Julian. 

(16?) Tho Paodt'cls (1. xitiii, til. tviii.] contain the BcnUmonls of the reott cololinited civilians 
on the salijoct of tortore. They strictly coniine it to slaves ; and l*l(>lau himself tt ready to Bcknow* 
ledge, that Ro» est fragilis, ct prrictilosa, H qux veritatrai fallal. 

(163) In tbe conspiracy of Piso against Nero, Epiefaam (libertioa malicr) was the only person tor- 
torod ; the rest were intacii tormentU. It tvoald be saperflnnus to add a weaker, and it woold be 
difficult to hod a stronger, example. Tacit, Annal. xv. 5T. 

(164) Dicundum. . . dc iostitiitis Albcniensium, Rhodioratn, doclivsimonim bnoiioitro, apod qnot 
etiam (id quod accrhiHtmnm eat) liberi, cirestpie torqurnlar. Cicero, Partit. Oral. c. 34. We may 
learn from the trial of Plulotas the pncUoe of tbe Macedonians. (Diodor. SIcul. I. ivii. p. 604. Q, 
Cort. I.Ti, c. It.) 

(113) Ueincccius ( Elemcal. Jar. Civil, part vii. p. Si. } has collecled these etemptions into one 
^lew. 
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towards Uie priaco or republic (1G6), all privLlegoa were suspended, 
and all conditions were reduced to the same ignominious level. 
As the safety of the emperor was avowedly preferred to every con- 
sideration of justice or humanity, Uic dignity of ago and tlie tender- 
ness of youth were alike exposed to Uie most cruel tortures ; and 
Uie terrors A)f a malicious information, which miglit select them as 
the accomplices, or even as the w itnesses, perhaps, of an imagi- 
nary crime, perpetually hung over the heads of the principal citi- 
zens of tlie Uoman world (167). 

These evils, however terrible they may appear, were confined to 
the smaller number of Roman subjects, whoso dangerous situation 
was in some degree compensated by the enjoyment of lliose advan- 
tages, either of nature or of fortune, which exposed tiicm to the 
jealousy of the monarch. The obscure millions of a great empire 
have much less to dread from Uie cruelly Uian from the avarice of 
their masters ; and thtir humble happiness is principally affected 
by the grievance of excessive taxes, whicli gently pressing on thp 
wealthy, descend wiUi accelerated weight on the meaner and mope 
indigent classes of society. An ingenious pliilosopher (1G8] has 
calculated the universal measure of the public impositions by tb^ 
degnses of freedom and servitude; and ventures to assert, that, ao- 
cording to an invariable law of nature, it must always increase with 
Uie former, and diminish in a just proporUon to the latter. But 
this reflection, which would tend to alleviate the miseries. of dofr- 
polism, is contradicted at least by Uio history of Uie Roman empiro; 
which accuses the same princes of despoiling Uie senate of its au- 
thority, and Uie provinces of llieir wealth. W iUiout abolishing all 
the various customs and duties on merchandizes, which arc im- 
perceptibly discharged by Uie apparent choice of the purchaser, the 
policy of Constantine and his successors preferred a simple and 
direct mode of taxation, more congenial to the spirit of an arbitrary 
government (169). 

The name and use of the indicliom (170), wliich serve to ascertain 

(106) This dofioition of (ho sago rtplan (Pandoct. I. tlvlii. tit. It.) soomsto ha\T tioon adapted to 
tb« court ofCaracaila, rather ihao to that of Ataxander Seventa. See th« Codea of Tht^odoMus aad 
Justinian ad log. Juliam nujestatis. 

(167] Arcadint Chahsius is the oidost lawyer qooiod in the Pandects to justify the universal prac- 
tice of torture in all cam's uT troMOo ; but Uiis maxim of tyranny, which is adcuiUeil by Amtuianof 
(I. xix. c. 12.) with the most respectful terror, is enforced by several laws of the succcsnors of Cofr> 
atanlinc. Svo Cod. Tbeod. 1. ix. tit. xxxv. in majcatalis ^mine oanilms a^ua cat cooditio. 

(168) MooUwquiou, Esprit dca Lois, I. xii. C. 13. 

(t60) Mr. Hume [Essays, vol. i. p. 389.) has seen this important truth «ith soiMO degree of pac> 
plexily. 

(170) The cycle of indiclions, which may he traced as high as the reign of Constanlius or perhap* 
of his latlu'r Cooslautiue, is still employed by lb«* Papal court * but the commenceuK'nt of the year 
has been very reasonably allered to the first of January. See I'Arl de Verifier le« Dales, p. xl; 
and Dictionnaire Raison, dc la Diplomatique, tom. ii. p. ; two accurate trealiscs, which come froa 
the worksbopof iheBcDcdtctines.* 


* It does uol appear that the esubliabiaeiil of it aistvd Wfora he bad been created Aupuifui 
the iadiclion is to bo aliriLuled to Cooslaotiuc: at Rome, and the rcinis»ion granted by lum to 
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tho chronology of the middle ages, were derived from the regular n< general 
practice of the Roman tributes (171). The emperor subscribed with ^ 

his own band, and in purple ink, the solemn edict, or indiclion, 
which was fhed up in the principal city of each diocese, during two 
months previous to the Orst day of September. And, by a very 
easy connection of ideas, the word indiction was transferred to the 
measure of tribute which it prescribed, and to the annual term which 
it allowed for the payment. This general estimate of the supplies 
was proportioned to the real and imaginary wants of the state ; but 
as often as the expense exceeded the revenue, or the revenue fell 
short of the computation, an additional tax, under the name of 
superindiction, was imposed on the people, and the most valuable 
attribute of sovereignty was communicated to the Prietorian pre- 
fects, who, on some occasions, were permitted to provide for the 
unforeseen and extraordinary exigencies of tho public service. The 
execution of these laws (which it would be t^ious to pursue in 
their minute and intricate detail) consisted of two distinct opera- 
tions; the resolving the general imposition into its constituent parts, 
which were assessed on the provinces, the cities, and tho individuals 
of the Roman world ; and the collecting the separate contributions 
of tlie individuals, the cities, and the provinces, till the accumulated 
snms were poured into the Imperial treasuries. But as the account 
between the monarch and the subject was perpetually open, and as 
the renewal of the demand anticipated the perfect discharge of the 
preceding obligation, the weighty machine of the finances was 
moved by the same hands round the circle of its yearly revolution. 

Whatever was honourable or important in the administration of tho 
revenue, was committed to the wisdom of the pnefects, and their 
provincial representatives ; the lucrative functions were claimed by 
a crowd of subordinate officers, some of whom depended on the 
treasurer, others on the governor of the province ; and who, in tho 
inevitable conilicts of a perplexed jurisdiction, bad frequent oppor- 
tunities of disputing with each other the spoils of tho people. The 
laborious offices, which could be productive only of envy and re- 
proach, of expense and danger, were imposed on the Decurions, 
who formed tlie corporations of the cities, and whom tho seveflty of 
the Imperial laws had condemned to sustain the burthens of civil 
society (172). The whole landed property of the empire (williout 

(ITI) Tb« Bfft titW c4fTenth hook of tho Tbrodoclan CoiJo are BUod with the 

drctimsiaotial rr^ilalkmiODlbeimporlaat Ml^rct of triboua; hot they suppope a clearer know ledfo 
of fandameotal priociplet than It U at pr««eat io emr power to attalo. 

(173) The title coocerniag the Hecuriona (1. xiL Ut. I.] la the most ample io the whole Tbeodositn 


the cKy of Aotoa la tho proof. Be wooU wot taotiaa ofree ia dealgaatiag DiodeliaD at the 
hare veatared while oaly Cmaor, aod uoder the aatbor of thta despotic iaatilalioo. Asnr. TicL 
aeeesdty ofcoorUng popular faroar, tocaublisb de Ccs. e. 39. LacUot. de Mort. ¥en. c. T. 
aoeh ao odiooi hnpoat. Attrelius Yirtor aad Lac* —0. 
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excepting ll>e patrimonial estates of the monarch) was the object of 
ordinary taxation ; and every new purchaser contracted the obliga- 
tions of the former proprietor. An accurate centus (173), or sur- 
Tey, was the only equitable mode of ascertaining the proportion 
which every citizen should bo obliged to contribute for the public 
service; and from the well-known period of the indictions, there 
is reason to believe that this difficult and expensive operation was 
repeated at the regular distance of fifteen years. The lands were 
measured by surveyors, who were sent into the provinces; their 
nature, whether arable or pasture, or vineyards or woods, was 
distinctly reported; and an estimate was made of their common 
value from the average produce of five years. The numbers of 
slaves and of cattle constituted an essential part of the report; an 
oath was administered to the proprietors, which bound them to 
disclose the true state of their alTairs; and their attempts to preva- 
ricate, or elude the intention of the legislator, were severely w atched, 
and punished as a capital crime, which included the double guilt of 
^ason and sacrilege (17'»). A large portion of the tribute was paid 
in money; and of the current coin of the empire, gold alone could 
be legally accepted (175). The remainder of the taxes, according 
to the projiortions determiniHl by tlip annual indiclion, w as furnished 
in a manner still more direct, and still more oppressive. Accord- 
ing to the ditferenl nature of lands, their real produce in the various 
articles of wine or oil, corn or barley, w ood or iron, w as transported 
by the labour or at the expense of the provincials t to the Imperial 

Code ; tiBce it coatoJiu ftol \«m than oar haotlred aad distiuel hm% to MOcrUia t1i« da- 

. ikt »ed of that order of 

(173) Hahcmiu caim ct botoioDm nummun qiti debU fonl, rt agnim modma. Egmmias id P»- 
Vel.Tiii. «. 8f«Cod. Tbrod. |. xili. til. x. xi. wJib Godt^ro)'* ComiaenUry. 

(174) SiquU MCrilefp Titan fblcr •ocridorii, anl fmeium ramonnn rcetua hrbrUvi^l, quo doebaet 

Mem Cmmum, el mentblur cnHldc paaperUUs tugcaiiitn, mox deUtclitf rapitalo subibil fxiliom, K 
bona fjiu in r.ad jora inigrabunc Cod. Throd. 1. x W. tU. xi. leff. I . Aiibouffh tbU Uw b not witk- 
<wi lu ttodied obacoritj, lib, bowever, dear caojii^h to prove tbe miatticaeat of ibc loqnoiiioa, aM 
tbo dtviiroportioo of tht praalt;. ' ' 

(WSJ Tbe aatuniabatent of Hiojr would have ectMd. Bqttidm miror P. R. rieUt geotiba* irm. 
tom MJDper imprHUuae non aunim. U»i. Katur. xxxiii. IS. 


* Tbe Docunona were charged vtitb auraatfl^ 
according to the ceniua of propertv prepared hf 
the Uh* pav-mrat doe fnmj each pro- 

prietor. Thb odioDi office wu anlboritativelj 
iapotcti on the ricbeft citiacna of each town : 
the; bad ao taUrr, and all their rompenialion 
wax to be exempt from certain corporal pooiab- 
■tenu, in cate they iboold have incorred them. 
Tbo Decoriouate waa the ruin of all the rich. 
Bence they tried every way of avoiding tbb dan- 
gerona bononr : they concealed tbemaelvea, they 
entered into military aerriea ; but their ciTorb 
were nnaTalling, they were aeiied, they were 
compelled to bmme Decurloni, and tbe dread 
Inaptred by thia title waa termed /mpicry.— G. 

The Deenriona were mutually revpooBiliir; they 

were oUigrd to tiaderUbe for ptecea of ground 
abandoned by their owners on account of the 


premuro of the taxea, and, finally, to make op all 
deficiencies. Savigny,Oesduchle*dm Rom. Rcchb, 
I.2S.— M. 

Tbe proprietor* were not chaiyted with tbe 
expense of ibia iraniport « In the proviaceisitn- 
aled on tbe aca-«bore or near tbe greet rivers, 
there were com{saaiea of boatmen, and of maa- 
ten of vessela, nbo bad Uua commiasioa, and 
fomiabed tbe moaoa of transport at tbeir own 
expeaae. In rolnm they were ibcmacUce ex- 
empt, alu^ctbo*, or in port, from the tndwiion 
and other impoala. They had certain privilegea ; 
particular regnbliona determined tbeir righuand 
obligsiions. (Cod. Tbeod. I.xiii. lit. V. ix.) Tbe 
Itansuorta by land were made in the same man- 
nrr, by the inlerventmn of a^Mrivileged company 
called Rastaga tbo member* were called Raata- 
garii. Cod. Tbeod. 1. tiil. lit. v.— G. 
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magazines, from whence Uiey were occasionally distributed, for tlia 
use of the court, of the army, and of the two capitals, Rome and 
Constantinople. The commissioners of the revenue were so fre- 
quently obliged to make considerable purchases, Uiat they were 
strictly prohibited from allowing any compensation, or from re- 
ceiving in money the value of those supplies which were exacted in 
kind. In the primitive simplicity of small communities, this method 
may be well adapted to collect the almost voluntary offerings of the 
people; but it is at once susceptible of tlie utmost latitude, and of 
the utmost strictness, which in a corrupt and absolute monarchy 
must introduce a perpetual contest between the power of oppression 
and the arts of fraud (176). The agriculture of the Roman pro- 
vinces was insensibly ruined, and, in the progress of desiwtism, 
which tends to disappoint its own purpose, the emperors were 
obliged to derive some merit from the forgiveness of debts, or the 
remission of tributes, which their subjects were utterly incapable of 
paying. According to the new division of Italy, tlic fertile and 
happy province of Campania, the scene of tlie earfy victories and of 
the delicious retirements of the citizens of Rome, extended between 
the sea and the Apennine from the Tyber to the Silarus. Within 
sixty years after the death of Constantine, and on the evidence of 
an actual survey, an exemption was granted in favour of three 
hundred and thirty thousand English acres of desert and unculti- 
vated land ; which amounted to one-eighth of the whole surface of 
the province. As the footsteps of the Barbarians had not yet been 
seen in Italy, the cause of this amazing desolation, which is recorded 
in the laws, can be ascribed only to the administration, of the Ro- 
man emperors (177). 

Either from design or from accident, the mode of assessment !■ 
seemed to unite the substance of a land-tax witli tlie forms of a apSISoB.* 
capitation (178). The returns which were sent of every province 
or district, expressed the number of tributary subjects, and the 
amount of the public impositions. The latter of these sums was 
divided by the former ; and the estimate that such a province con- 
tained so many capita, or heads of tribute ; and that each head was 
rated at such a price, was universally received, not only in the po- 

(ITS) Somf pn^olkws were tsVett (aee Cod. Tlieod. I. xi. tit. H. aod Cod. JBftiaUOf 1. x. tiL xxvU. 
leg. 1, 3, 3.) to r«»lnln the magtetratoi from the abaM of their authoritjTp etlber ia tbe exadk» or 
in the |Mtrcba«e of eon t bat tboM who bad leantiog eaough to read tbe oratiooi of Cicero agaioat 
Verrea (iif. de Frameolo}, might iottroci IbeawlTM io all the varioo* arti of oppreaaioo, witb regard 
to th** wHgblf the price, the qaalitTf aod the carriage. The artllGo of as onleUcred goremor wosld 
Mitply the igi>or a oce ofpree^t or precedeat. 

(ITT) Cod. Tbeod. I. xi. tit. xrrili. leg. 3. |mb)Mbcd tbe34th ofliarcb, A. D. 395, by the emperor 
UMMriuf, osly two monlha aAer the death of hi* father Tbeodo«ia*. He ipeaks of 538,043 Bomaa 
jagera, which I hare redaced to tbe Baglitb oMaiare. Tbo jngeram eoataised 38,800 aqaare Eomao 
IM. 

(ni) Sodefroy (Cod. Tbeod. ton. xi. p. tio.) argoaa with weight and learsiog os the lobiect of 
the eapiiaiioo ; tot while he explaisi the eapittf ts a (bare or meat are of peworty, be too aba^alelj 
eadadet the idea of a penonal asaemment, ); 
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pillar, but oven in the legal computation. The value of a tributary 
head must liave varied, according to many acridental, or at least 
fluOtuating circumstances: but some knowledge has been preserved 
of a very curious fact, the more important, since it relates to one of 
the richest provinces of the Roman empire, and which now flou- 
rishes as the most splendid of the European kingdoms. The rapa- 
cious ministers of Constantins had exhausted the wealth of Gaul, 
by exacting twenty-five pieces of gold for the annual tribute of every 
hrad. The humane policy of his successor reduced the capitation 
to seven pieces (179). A moderate proportion between these oppo- 
site extremes of extraordinary oppression and of transient indul- 
gence, may therefore be fixed at sixteen pieces of gold, or about 
nine pounds sterling, the common standard, perhaps, of the impo- 
sitions of Gaul (180). But this calculation, or rather indeed the 
facts from whence it is deduced, cannot fail of suggesting two difll- 
cultics to a thinking mind, who will be at once surprised by the 
equality, and by the enormity of the capitation. An attempt to 
explain Uicm may |>erhaps reflect some light on the interesting sub- 
ject of the finances of llie declining umpire. 

I. It is obvious, that, as long as the immutable constitiitioo of 
human nature produces and maintains so unequal a division of 
property, tlie most numerous part of the community would be de- 
prived of tlieir subsistence, by the equal ass<«sment of a tax from 
which the sovereign would derive a very trifling revenue. Such 
indeed might be tlie theory of tlie Roman capitation ; but in the 
practice, this unjust equality was no longer felt, as tlie tribute was 
collected on the principle of a real, not of a personal imposition. t 


/ (170) Quid profucril (Jw/ianuf) anhelantibus rxtrrmn {H'nitrU Calliv Hiuc maxim« daret^ quod 
primilus pan^ ca« ingrems, pro mptft&Ni singulis trilmlt tionittu> \icfBoi quioM aur«09 reperit 
giUri; diicodi'iu v«ro seplooos inultun rnunifa uDisorsa rompIcotM. Aminiau. 1. xvi. c. S. 

(ISO) In the <^lculaiinD of aiiv sum of moii4* ** y under ConstautiDC and liit woceMon, we need only 
refer lo the excelleol diseourw of Hr. Greaves on ibc DrnaHiu, for ibe proof of ihe following prin- 
ciples : 1. Tbal the aucieol ami modern Roman pound, coolaiDing S2&6 grains of Troy weight, i* 
almtit oni'-twelflb lighter than the English |voiind, wliirh is com|H>sed of 5700 of the same grains. 
2. Tbal ihe pound of gold, which had once been divided into fortr-^ight nurri, was at this lime coined 
into seventy-two smalU>r pieces of the utne denoreinatioo. S. That Gve of these anrei were the li'gal 
tender for a pound of silver, and that consequentlv the pound of gold was exchanged for Iburteea 
pounds eight ounces of silver, according to the Roman, or alioiil thirteen pouods according to the 
English weight. 4 . That the English pound of silver is coiDc^l into sixlv-lwo slullings. Prom lhe«e 
elemi'ols w e may corapulc the Ronian |Minud of gold, the usual method of reckoning large sums, at 
forty pounds slerliug, and wc may fix the currency of the aumts at somewhat more than devea 
shillings.* 


* Sec likewise a Dlasertatlon of M. Leironne, 

**Coosiddralions gcnerales sur i’^valuatkm dea 
■oonaies Grecquos et^omaioes.*’ Paris, 1817. 

f Two masterly dissorlalionsofll. Savigny, in 
the Meoi. of the Berlin Academy (1822 and 1823), 
have thrown new light on the taxatiou syslota of 
the Empire. Gihitoo, aoooniiog lo H. Savigny, is 
mistaken in sup|Kniog that there was hut one 
kind of capitation lax ; there was a bod tax, and 
a capitation lax, strictly so called. The Und tax 
was, in ib operation, a proprietor's or landlord's 


tax. But, besides this, there was a direct capita- 
tion lax on all who were not possessed of boded 
property. This Ux ibtes from the time of thn 
Rmnaa conquests ; its amount is not dearly 
known. Gr^nal exemptions released different 
[tersoDS ami dames frocn ibis tax. One edki 
exempts painters. In Syria, all under twelve or 
fourteen, or above sixty-five, were exempted ; at 
a later period all under twenty, and all unmar- 
ried females ; still later, all under iwenty^five, 
widows and nan*, aoldlew, vtuvani and cbrici 
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SoTPra! indigent citizens contributed to compose a single head, or 
diare of taxation ; while the wealthy provincial, in proportion to 
his fortune, alone represented several of those imaginary lieings. 
In a poetical request, addressed to one of the last and most deserve 
ing of the Roman princes who reigned in Gaul, Sidonius Apolliiiaris 
personifies his tribute under the figure of a triple monster, the 
Geryon of the Grecian fables, and entreats the new Hercules that 
he would most graciously be pleased to save his life by cutting off 
throe of his heads The fortune of Sidonius far exceeded the 

customary wealth of a poet; but if he had pursued the allusion, he 
might have painted many of the Gallic nobies with the hundred 
leads of the deadly Hydra, spreading over the face of the country, 
and devouring the substance of an hundred families. II. The dif- 
ficulty of allowing an annual sum of about nine pounds sterling, 
even for Uie average of the capitation of Gaul, may bo rendered 
more evident by the comparison of the present state of the same 
country, as it is now governed by the absolute monarch of an indus- 
trious, wealthy, and affectionate people. The taxes of France can- 
aot be magnified, either by fear or by flattery, beyond the annual 
amount of eighteen millions sterling, which ought perhaps to be 
diared among four-and-twenty millions of inhabitants (182). Seven 
millions of these, in the capacity of fathers, or brothers, or hus- 
bands, may discharge the obligations of the remaining multitude of 
Women and children ; yet the equal proportion of each tributary 
subject Hill scarcely rise above fifty shillings of our money, instead 
of a proportion almost four times as considerable, which was regn- 


(I8t) G^r^ona not ««e pota, o»on«tniiiKiue tribatum : 

Hie eapitOf di Tivain, U mihi tolW frio. 

8idod. Apollinar. Csrn. xiii. 

Tbft rrpoUUod of Father Sinnond led me to export more utiefa^ioD than I hare fond {0 bk dole 
(p. 144.) 00 tbit remarkable poMigr. The words, too rel aoorvm oomioe, betray the perfdexity of 
Um commentator. 

(183) This aaswtion, bowerer formidable it nmy teem, ia foooded 00 tbe origtoal regUtmof 
hir^t, deatbt, add mairiagoa, collected by public aotbority, and now deposited in tbe Confrdlt G4- 
ndml at Paris. Tbe annual arerage of birllu throoghont whole kiogdom, taken in fire yenit 
(from 1770 to 1774, both inelimre), is 479,849 boya, mod 449,960 glHs, in all 998,918 childm. Th€ 
provinco of French Hainault alone farnlsbes 9006 births; and we are assured, by an nctnftl eaamn> 
ration of the people, anou^ly rrpentod from tbe rear 1773 to tbe year 1778, that upon an average, 
Hainault contains 257,097 inhabiiaols. By the rulct of fair analog, we might infer, that tbe ordi* 
nary proportion of annual btrlhs to tbe whole peo{de b about t to 98 ; ai^ that the kingdom of 
France cootaina 24,lkl,888 pemonsof both teaes and of every age. If we content oursHTca with 
tbe more moderate proportion of I to 98, tbe whole popalation will amount to 98,992,980. Prom 
tbe diUgenl r w a r eh ea of tbe Frrnob gorernmeai (wbi^ are not unworthy of our own imitation), 
wt may hope to obtain a still greater deg r ee of eeriaiaty oa tbb impoctant sulfieci.* 


whole diocesea, that of Thrace aodofinyf1> 
.com. Coder Galerins and Licinina tbe plebs ufv 
' bana became exentfri; though tbb perhaps was 
only an oniinaece for tbe East. Bv degrees, 
however, tbe exemption was extea de i to ^ the 
Inhabitants of towns; and as it was strictly ct* 
pitetlo plebeb, from which all posmwon were 
exempt^, u Ml at length altogether on the cotonl 
•nd agricultural slavea. These were regbtered 


in the same cataster (capitastrum) sHth the land 
tax. It was paid by tho proprietor, wbo raised 
it again from bb coloni and Ubonren.->M. 

* On DO subject has so much raloable infoila* 
aiioa been eollected since tbe time of Gibbon, 
as the statbUcs of the different countries of Bo* 
rope; but much b still wanting, at to our own. 
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laiiy imposed on their Gallic ancestors. The reason of this diflCT- 
ence may be found, not so much in the relative scarcity or plenty 
of gold and silver, as in the different state of society in ancient 
Gaul and in modern France. In a country where personal free- 
dom is^e privilege of every subject, the whole mass of taxes, who- H 
ther tn^ are levied on property or on consumption, may be fairly 
divided among the whole body of the nation. But the far grater 
part of the lands of ancient Gaul, as well as of the other provinces 
of the Roman world, were cultivated by slaves or by peasants, 
whose dependant condition was a less rigid servitude (183}. In 
such a state tlie poor were maintained at the expense of the mas- 
ters, who enjoyed the fruits of their labour; and as the rolls of 
tribute were filled only with the names of those citixens who pos- 
sessed the means of an honourable, or at least of a decent sub^t- 
ence, the comparative smallness of their numbers explains and 
justifies tlie high rate of their capitation. The troth of this asser- 
tion may be illustrated by the following example : — ^The /Edui, one 
of the most powerful and civilized tribes or cities of Gaul, occupied 
an extent I of territory, which now contains about five hundred 
thousand inhabitants, in} the two ecclesiastical dioceses of Autun 
and Nevers (184} : and with the probable accession of those of 
Chalons and Macon (185), the population would amount to eight 
hundred thousand souls. In the time of Constantine, the territory 
of the i£dui afforded no more tlian twenty-five thousand heads of 
capitation, of whom seven thousand were discharged by that prince 
from Uic intolerable weight of tribute (186). A just analogy would 


(183) Cod. Tbeod. 1. v. til. ix. x. xi. Cod. Justinian. 1. xi. tit. txHI. Coloni appcUantiir qui 
conditioncm ds'bcol gaoiuU lolOf propter agricnlUinm tub doaiinio powciiortin. Artgn»Uo. de 
CiTiUte Dt*i, 1. x. c. i. 

(184) Tbeandent jnriidicCloo of (iiqfvafodviivm) Autun in BurguDdx, the capita) of the .fidni, 
comprchcudotl the adjau'nl territory of (iYorktdumMii) Nevm. See D'Anxille, Notko do 1’AncieuM 
Gaole, p. 401. The two dioceaes of Autun and Neven are now composed, the former of 610, and 
the latter of 180 pariabos. The registers of births, taken during eleven years, in 478 parishes of the 
same province of Burgundy, and multiplied by the moderate proportion «f 98, (see Meaance, .Re* 
cbercbea snr la Popnlaiion, p. 149.), may authorise us to assign an average number of 6S6 persons 
for each pariah, which being again multi|4ied by the 770 parishes of the dioceses of Nevers and 
Autun, will produce the sum of 808,190 persons for tbt eilenl of country which was ouce po ss em o d 
by the Adui. 

(188) We might derive an additional supply of 801,780 inhabitanta from the dioceses of Chalont 
(Co&iUoaum) and of Macon (JIfao'seo); since they contain, the one 900, and the other tMO parishes. 
This accession of territory might be justified by very specious reasons. 1 . Chalons and Macon were 
undoubtedly within the original jnriidlctioD of the Adul. (See D’Anrille, Motice, p. 187. 443.) 
% In the Rotitla of Caul, they are enumerated not as Cri'iMtss, but merely as Caafru. 8. They 
do not appear to have been episcopal seab before the fifth and sixth centuries. Tel there 
is a passage in Eumenius (Panegyr. Vet. viH. 7.) which very forcibly deters me from extending 
the territory of the Adui, In the reign of ConsUoline, along the beautiful banks of the navigable 
Saoue.* 

(188) Eumenius in Panegyr. Tet vUi. ii. 


* In this passage of Enmeniua, Savigny sup- Uahle to the tiibuie. See Keen, quoted ibovo. 
poses the original number to have been 39,000 ; — 

7080 being discharged, there remained 98,000 
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seem to countenance the opinion of an ingenious historian (187), 
that the free and tributary citizens did not surpass the number of 
half a million ; and if, in the ordinary administration of government, 
their annual payments may be computed at about four millions and 
a half of our money, it would appear, that although the share of 
each individual was four times as considerable^ a fourth part only 
of the modern taxes of France was levied on the Imperial province 
of Gaul. The exactions of Constantins may be calculated at seven 
millions sterling, which were reduced to two millions by the hu- 
manity or the wisdom of Julian. 

But this tax, or capitation, on Uie proprietors of land, would have cipiuuon hd 
sufTered a rich and numerous class of free citizens to escape. With 
the view of sluuring that species of wealth which is derived from art 
or labour, and which exists in money or in merchandise, the em- 
perors imposed a distinct and personal tribute on the trading part of 
their subjects -(188). Some exemptions, very strictly conGned both 
in time and place, were allowed to the proprietors who disposed of 
the produce of their own estates. Some indulgence was granted to 
the profession of the liberal arts : but every other branch of com- 
mercial industry was affectcil by the severity of the law. The ho- 
nourable merchant of Alexandria, who imported the gems and 
spices of India for the use of the western world ; the usurer, who 
derived from the interest of money a silent and ignominious profit; 
the ingenious manufacturer, the diligent mechanic, and even the 
most obscure retailer of a sequestered village, were obliged to admit, 
the ofGcers of the rovenuo into the partnership of their gain ; and , 
the sovereign of the Roman empire, who tolerated the profession, ' 
consented to share the infamous salary of public prostitutes.* As 
this general lax upon industry was c^lected every fourth year, it 
was styled the Luslral Contribution: and Uie historian Zosi- > 
mus (189) laments that the approach of the fatal period was an- 
nounced by the tears and terrors of the citizens, w'ho were often 
compelled by the impending scourge to embrace the most abhorred 
and’tKbnatural mcthoils of procuring tlie sum at which their pro- ^ 
perly had been assessed. The testimony of Zosimus cannot indeed 
be justified from the charge of passion and prejudice; but, from the 


(181) L’Akibe da Bot, Hid. CrittqM de la M. F. tom. i. f. 121. 

(188) See Cod. Theod. 1. lUi. UL i. •Dd It. 

(189) Xotimiu, 1. ii. p. 11&. There is probably u much ptnioB and prejodice io the attacks of 
aiaiuB. as to the elaborate defeaceof Uw memory of CoDstanliDc by the xealous Dr. Howell. Hist, 
of the World, toK ii. p. 20. 


* The emperor Theodosius put aocad by a law had made repmeotalions on the* subject to the * 
to this dUgraccfal source of reveuue. (G^eLad emparor. To ioduce him to tolerate it no longer, 
Cod. Theod. xiiU til. I. C. 1.) Bnt before he dc- he offered his own property, to supply the dimi- 
prired himself of it, be made rare of some war of notion of the revenue. The emperor had tbo 
\ replacing this deficit. A rich paliiciao, Floren* baseness to accept his offer. — G. 

; tins, iodignaot at this legalist Uceoliousoess, 
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nature of this tribute, it seems reasonable to conclude, that it was 
arbitrary in the distribution, and cx^mcly rigorous in the mode of 
collecting. The secret wealth of commerce, and the precarious pro- 
fits of art or labour, are susceptible only of a discretionary valua- 
tion, which is seldom disadvantageous to the interest of the trea- 
sury ; and as the person of the trader supplies the want of a visible 
and permanent security, the payment of the impmition, which, in 
tlic case* of a land-tax, may be obtained by the seizure of property, 
can rarely be cxtrjrtod by any other means Uian those of corporal 
punishments. The cruel treatment of the insolvent debtors of the 
stale, is allesled, and was perhaps mitigated by a very humane 
edict of Constantine, who, disclaiming the use of racks and of 
scourges, allots a spacious and airy prison for the place of their 
confinement (190). 

FrM gifli. These general taxes were imposed and levied by the absolute au- 
thority of the monarch ; but the occasional offerings of the coro- 
nary gold still retained tlie name and semblance of popular consent. 
It was an ancient custom that the allies of the republic, who ascribed 
their safety or deliverance to the success of the Roman arms ; and 
even the cities of Italy, who admired the virtues of their victorious 
general, adorned Uio pomp of his triumph, by their voluntary gifts 
of crowns of gold, whicli after the ceremony were consecrated in the 
teinide of Jupiter, to remain a lasting monument of his glory to 
future ages. 'I'he progress of zeal and flattery soon multiplied the 
number, and increased the size, of tliese popular donations; and 
the triumph of Ctesar w as enriched with two thousand eight hundrcii 
and twenty-tw o massy crow ns, whose weiglit amounted to twenty 
thousand four hundred and fourteen pounds of gold. This treasure 
was immediately melted down by tlic prudent dictator, who was 
satisfied that it would be more serviceable to his soldiers than to 
the gods: his example was imitated by his successors; and the 
custom was introduced of exchanging these splendid ornaments for 
the more acceptable present of tlie current gold coin of the em- 
pire (191). The s|M)ntatieous offering was at length exacted as the 
^ debt of duty ; and inste.id of being confined to the occasion of a 
triumph, it was supposed to be granted by the several cities and 
province's of the monarchy, as often as the emperor condescended 
to announce his accession, his consulship, the birtli of a son, the 
creation of a Caesar, a victory over the Barbarians, or any other 


(1(10) Cod. 1. zi. tit. Til. Ii^. 3. 

* (191) dc HagDiliid. Ronihiia, 1. ii. c. 9. The TarragonoM' Spain p^(^<ontrd tin* i*mpcror 

CUtivlitis with a rmwn of gold of seteo, and Gaul Kith another of nine, hundred jionnds weight. 
1 have followi^ the rational cmcmlalion ofT.ipsiuft.* 


* This etniom is of still earlier date ; the Bo- thasea for the golden crown, wfairb his dtixim* 
maiis Iiai1 l>r»rrnwcd it from Greece. Who is not witlsed lo beatow, and .iflschiacs to defuivr him 
acquaiuted with the famous oration of Demos- of?— C. 
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real or imaginary erent which graced the annals of his reign. TIu; 
peculiar free gilt of the senate of Rome was Died ljy custom at 
sixteen hundred pounds of gold, or about sixty-four thousand 
pounds sterling. The oppressed subjects ccIcbraM their own feli- 
city, that their sorereign should graciously consent to accept this 
feeble but voluntary testimony of their loyalty and gratitude (192). 

A people elated by pride, or soured by discontent, are seldom cnadmioi. 
qualified to form a just estimate of their actual situation. The stil>- 
jects of Constantine were incapable of discerning the decline of ge- 
nius and manly virtue, which so far degraded them below the dig- 
nity of their ancestors ; but they could feel and lament the rage of 
tyranny, the relaxation of discipline, and the increase of taxes. 

The impartial historian, who acknowledges the justice of their 
complaints, will qbserve some favourable circumstances which 
tended to allcx-iate the misery of their condition. The thrcatiming 
tempest of Rarbarians, which so so6n subverted the foundations of 
Roman greatness, was still repelled, or suspended, on the frontiers. 

The arts of luxury and literature were cultivated, and the elegant 
pleasures of society were enjoyed, by the inhabitants of a consider- 
able portion of the globe. The forms, the pomp, and the expense 
of tin; civil administration contributed to restrain the irregular li- 
cence of the soldiers ; and allhonglll*lhe laws were violated by 
power, or perverted by subtlety, the sage principles of the Roman 
jurisprudence preserved a sense of order and equity, unknown to 
the dcs|)otic governments of the east. The rights of mankind might 
derive some protection from ndigion and philosophy; and the name 
of freedom, which could no longer alarm, might sometimes ad- 
monish, the successors of Augustus, that they did not reign over a 
nation of slaves or Barbarians (19.3). 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Chanc(«T of ConstaDtiof . ~ Gothic War. — Death of ConsUnlioc. — DiviaioD of Uk«* 
Eoipire among hit three Sons. — Pertian War. — Tragic Deaths of Cooslanlint' the 
TouBgcr and GontUot. — GsurpaUoii of Magnooluia. — Civil War. ~ Victory of 
CoDstaoUus. 


The character of the prince who removed the scat of empire, chancier or 
and introduced such important changes into tlie civil and religious 


(IR) Cod. Thcod. I. xU. til. xiii. The trnaton wrro supposed le be exempt fromlkc 4wnim 
CoronariKm ; hot tbo itiirs OblatiOt which wm reqnirrU at their hands, was prcciael) of the aauio 
•atm. 

(198) The groat Umodnsiiis, in his jndicioos advlee to bis aoo (CUodiao rti iv. Cooiulat. Honorii, 
tl4, 8fc.], distinguiidHs the station of a Roman prince from that of a Parthian moiurcfa. Virtnc 
was m o e— ly for the on®; ; birth might MfUce for the other. 
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constitution of his country, has fixed the attention, and divided the 
opinions, of mankind. By the grateful zeal of tlic Christians, the 
deliverer of Uio church has been decorated with every attribute of 
a hero, and even of a saint; while tlic discontent of the vonqiiishcd 
party has compared Constantine to the most abhorred of tliose ty- 
rants, who, by their vice and weakness, dishonoured the Imperial 
purple. The same passions have in some degree been perpetuated 
to succeeding generations, and tlic character of Constantine is con- 
sidered, even in tlie present age, as an object either of satire or of 
panegyric. By tlic impartial union of those defects w hich are con- 
fessed by his warmest admirers, and of tliose virtues which are 
acknowledged by his most implacable enemies, we might hope to 
delineate a just {lortrait of that extraordinary man, w hich the truth 
and candour of history should adopt without a blush (1). But it 
would soon appear, that the vain attempt to blend such discordant 
colours, and to reconcile such inconsistent qualities, must produce 
a figure monstrous ratlier than human, unless it is viewed in its 
proper and distinct lights, by a careful seiiaration of the different 
periods of the reign of Constantine. 

The person, as well as the mind, of Constantino had been en- 
riched by natiue witli her choicest endowments. His stature was 
lofty, his countenance majestic, his deportment graceful; his 
strength and activity were displayed in every manly exercise, and 
from his earliest youth, to a very advanced season of life, he pre- 
served the vigour of his constitution by a strict adherence to the 
domestic virtues of chastity and temperance. He delighted in the 
social intercourse of familiar conversation ; and though he might 
.sometimes indulge his disposition to raillery with less reserve than 
was reijuired by the severe dignity of bis station, the courtesy and 
liberality of his manners gained the hearts of all who approached 
him. The sincerity of his friendship has been suspected ; yet ho 
showed, on some occasions, tliat he was not incapable of a warm 
and lasting attachment. The disadvantage of an illiterate education 
had not prevented him from forming a just estimate of the value of 
learning ; and the arts and sciences derived some eiicouragemeut 
from the munificent protection of Constantine. In the dispatch of 
business, his diligence was indefatigahle; and the active powers of 
his mind were almost continually exercised in reading, writing, or 
meditating, in giving audience to ambassadors, and in examining 
the complaints of his subjects. Even those who censured the pro- 
priety of his measures were compelled to acknowledge, that he pos- 
sessed magnanimity to conceive, and patience to execute, tlic most 

(1) Od n« M I root pen |ioitt nir ConMaolin, cn croyaot tool )c mal qti’en dit Rai^, H tost 1« 
k|«a qo‘e« dil Zoilme. FUttrjr* lorn. iU. p. 333. Eutekiai aod Zosiram fonn 

iadenl ibe two •ilrcme* of BoUcry and iBvocUve. Ibe inlMmediale abadn are oipreaefl by iboae 
wrltarCf wbote character or titoaUon variootly teapmO the ioftuenc« of their r«1ighNn ml. 
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arduous designs, without being chocked either by the prejudices of 
education, or by the clamours of the multitude. In the field, he 
infused his own intrepid spirit into the troops, whom ho conducted 
with the talents of a consummate general ; and to his abilities, ra- 
ther than to his fortune, we may ascribe the signal victories which 
•he obtained over the foreign and domestic foes of the republic. Ho 
loved glory as the reward, perhaps as the motive, of his^bours. 
The boundless ambition, which, from the moment of his accepting 
the purple at York, appears as the ruling passion of his soul, may 
be justified by the dangers of his own situation, by the character of 
his rivals, by the consciousness of superior merit, and by the pros- 
pect that his success would enable him to resftre peace and order 
to the distracted empire. In his civil wars against Maxentius and 
Liciniiis,Mie had engaged on his side the inclinations of the people, 
who compared the undissembled vices of those tyrants with the spi- 
rit of wisdom and justice which seemed to direct the general tenor 
of the administration of Constantino (2). 

Had Constantine fallen on the banks of the Tyb^r, or even in the 
plains of Hadrianople, such is the character which, with a few ex- 
ceptions, he might have transmitted to posterity. But the conclu- 
sion of his reign (according to the moderate and indeed tender 
sentence of a writer of the same age) degraded him from the rank 
which ho had acquired among the most deserving of the Roman 
princes (3). In the life of Augustus, we behold the tyrant of the 
republic, 'converted almost by imperceptible degrees into the father 
of his country, and of human kind. In that of Constantine, we 
may contemplate a hero, who had so long inspired his subjects 
with love, and his enemies with terror, degenerating into a cruel 
and dissolute monarch, corrupted by his fortune, or raised by con- 
quest above the necessity of dissimulation. The general peace 
which he maintained during the last fourteen years of his reign, 
was a period of apparent splendour rather than of real prosperity ; 
and the old age of Constantino was disgraced by the'opposite yet re- 
concilable vices of rapaciousness and prodigality. The accumu- 
lated treasures found in the palaces, of Maxentius and Liciniiis, were 
lavishly consumed ; the various innovations introduced by the con- 
queror, were attended with an increasing expense; the cost of his 
buildings, his court, and his festivals, requir^ an immediate .and 
plentiful supply; and the oppression of the people w'as the only 

(3) Tb« virliios of ContUnUnc arc coUecinl for tbc most part from Eulroptni, and thr younger 
Victor, two sioriprc pagans, who wrote after the extinction of hiit family. Even Zosimus and tko 
Emperor acknowU'dge hi* penonal courage and military achirvexnonU. 

{3) See Eutropiuis, x. 6. la priioo Imperii leinporu npiimii principibut, ultimo mediit cornea* 
raodui. From the ancient Greek verxion of Po*anitis (exlit. Ilaxercamp. p. 697. I am inrliuetl to 
suspect that Eiitropios bad origiually written rix mediis^ and that ihi* ofTenaivo monosyllable was 
dropped by the wilful iDadvertrucy uf transcribers. Aurelius Victor expresses the general opsuion 
by a vulgar and indessl obscure proserb. Trachala deeem annis prestautissimus ; duodecira lequcn* 
tibos latro ; decem novissimis p^pillus ob immodicas profusioaea. 
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fund which coold support the magnificence of the sovereign (i^]. 

• His unworthy favourites, enriched by the boundless liberality of 
their master, usurped with impunity the privilege of rapine and 
corruption (5). A secret but universal decay was felt in every part 
of the public administration, and the emperor himself, though he 
still retained the obedience, gradually lost the esteem, of his sub- 
jects. Jhe dress and manners, which, towards the decline of life, 
he chose to aflect, served only to degrade liim in the eyes of man- 
kiad. The Asiatic pomp, which had been adopted by the pride of 
Diocletian, assumed an air of softness and effeminacy in the (>er8on 
of Coostanline. He is represented with false hair of various colours, 
laboriously arranged by the skilful artists of the times; a diadem of 
* a new and more expensive fashion ; a profusion of gems and pearls, 
* of collars and brac^ts, and a variegated flowing robe of sHk, most 
corioosly embroidered with flowers of gold. In such apparel, 
scarcely to be excused by the youth and folly of Elagabalns,'’ we 
are at a loss to discover the wisdom of an aged monarch, and Uie 
siiDpiicity of a Roman veteran (6). A mind thus relaxed by pros- 
perity and indnigence, was incapable of riung to that magnanimity 
which disdains suspicion, and dares to forgive. The deaths of 
Maximian and Licinius may perhaps be justified by the maxims of 
policy, as they are taught in the sdiools of tyrants ; but an impar- 
tial narrative of the exeentions, or rather murders, which sullied 
the declining age of Constantine, will suggest to ow most candid 
thoughts, the idea of a prince who could sacrifice without reluctance 
the laws of justice, and the feelings of nature, to the dictates either 
of his passions or of his interest. 

Bii bmi);. The same fortune whieii so invariably followed the standard of 
Constantine, seemed to secure the hopes and comforts of his do- 
mestic life. Those among his predecessors who had enjoyed the 
longest and most prosperous reigns, Augustus, Trajan, and Diocle- 
tian, had been disappointed of posterity; and the frequent revolu- 
tions had never 'allowed sufficient time for any Imperial family to 
grow up and multiply under the shade of the purple. But the 
royalty of the Flavian line, which had been first ennobled by the 
Gothic Claudius, descended through several generations ; and Con- 
stantine himself derived from his royal father the hereditary ho- 


(4) Julian. Ont. i. p. 8. in a lattcring dfsconiw pmnoaocod bKotv tbe son of ConsUBtrae ; and 
Ca^roa, p. 33S.' Zosidids, p. 1 14, 115. Tbo utalHy haildinipi of Cooilantinoplc, die. maj He quoted 
aa a bating nod nneaeaptiottabb proof of tbo profM««M<w of iheir Coaiider. 

THn iaapartiol Anuiiianna deaervna all oor cooliienea. ProKimornai bnoea apemil prinaat 
omniom CoDitantioui. L. xrt. e. 8. Hnaebaui hiaaelf confoMca the abnae (Vit, CooaUotia. 
I. W. e. 79 . 54.}; and aoiae of tbe baperbl bwa feebly point ont tke temmlv. See abovi^ p. M5. ef 
tbfe voloae. 

!•) Jnkao, M tkr Cwnra, aiiempii lo ridievin bia ■nde. Uia snapidoos tealiBony ia o»o&r«ad 
Inmever by ibe InoniM) Spanhrim, vitb Ibe auihorily of mrdab (we CoaMaenlaire, p. 156. 'iSH. 
38T. 4M.). Bowbien (Oral. e. 5.) aUegaa, tbal ConatMtine dreaaod for tbe pobHc, not for hiaaelf. 
Were tbia admiued, the rainest coxen^ contd oover want an esenan. 
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DOUT9 which ho tranfimitted to his children. The ompcror had 
been twice married. Mincrvina/ the obscure but lawful object of 
his youthful attachment (7), had left him only one son, who was 
calkKl Crispos. By Fausta, the daughter of Maximian, he had three 
daughters, and three sons known by the kindred names of Con- 
stantine, Constantius, and Constans. The unambitious brothers 
of the great Constantine, Julius Constantins, Dalmatins, and Han- 
niballanus (8), were permitted to enjoy the most honourable rank, 
and the most affluent fortune, that could be consistent with a pri- 
vate station. The youngest of the three lived without a name, and 
died without posterity. His .two elder brothers obtained in mar- 
'riage the daughters of wealthy senators, and propagated new 
branches of the Imperial race. Callus and Julian afterwards be- 
came the most illustrious of the children of Julius Constantius, the > 
Patrician. The two sons of Dalmatius, who had been decorated ! 
with the vain title of Ctntor, were named Dalmatius and Hanniba- 
lianns. The two sisters of the gr^at Constantine, Anastasia and 
Eutropia, were bestowed on Optatus and N^gatiamis, two senators 
of noble birth and of consular dignity. His ttird sister, Constan- 
tia, was distinguished by her |we>erainence of greatness and of mi- 
sery. She remained the widow of the vanqvtsl^ Licinius; and it 
was by her intreaties, that an innocent boy, the offspring of tbefar 
marriage, preserved for some time his life, the title of Cesar, and 
a precarious hope of the succession. Besides the females, and the 
allies of the Flavian house, ten or twelve males, to whom the lan- 
guage of modern courts would apply the title of princes of the blood, 
seemed, according to the order of their Urth, to be destined either 
to inherit or to snpport the throne of Constantine. But in less than 
thirty years, this numerous and increasing family was reduced to 
the persons of Constantius and Julian, who alone had survived a 
series of crimes and calamities, such as the tragic poets have de- 
plored in the devoted lines of Pelops and of Cadmus. 

Crispus, the eldest son of Constantine, and the prcMunptive heir 
of the empire, is represented by impartial historians as an amiable 
and accomplished youth. The care of his education, or at least 
of his studies, was entrusted to Lactantius, the most eloquent of 
the Christians^ a preceptor admirably qualiBed to form the taste, 
and to excite the virtues, of his iUustiious disciple (9) . At the age 


{7| ZosimasanJ Zonaras sgreeiD r^prcseDling Ninenrina » the coocufain« of CoBsUniiae; boi 
Docangc baa very gallaallj rcacued bar cbaracleff by prodocing a dociaive pacaage from ooe of iko 
paaegynca: ** Ah ipao line pitcrilia te matfinooU l«gib«s dediaki.** 

(8) Oocangc (Pamilbc Bjiaotinie, p. 44.) bealowaoo bim, after Zooarat^ the same of ConaUDiiM ; 
a UMe aomaviUat anlikelj, as it was alresady occupied by ibc cider brutber. Thai of lUiioiboUaattS 
Is nentiooed ia the Paschal Cbrooide, aad is approved by liileaaeals Hist, des Empercurs* 
ten. iv. p. vn, 

i») Jeroaa. in Cbroa. The poverty of LacUotias amy be|lpp)ied blber to the praise of the di^- 
lercstod philosopher, or to the sbaiaa of the aafedtag patroa. Seo TtUcmoal, Heni. Ecclcaual. 
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of seventeen, Crispus was invested with the title of Caesar, and the 
administration of the Gallic provinces, where the inroads of the 
Germans gave him an early occasion of signalising his military 
prowess. In the civil war which broke out soon afterwards, the 
father and son divided their powers; and this history has already 
celebrated the valour as well as conduct displayed by the latter, in 
forcing the slreights of the Hellespont, so obstinately defended by • 
the superior fleet of Licinius. This naval victory contributed to 
determine the event of the war; and the names of Constantine and 
of Crispus were united in the joyful acclamations of their eastern 
subjects, who loudly proclaimed, that the world had been subdued, 
and was now governed, by an emj>eror endowed with every virtue, 
and by his illustrious son, a prince beloved of heaven, and the 
lively image of his father’s perfections. The public favour, which 
seldom accompanies old age, difhiscd its lustre over the youth of 
Crispus. He deserved the esteem, and he engaged the affections, 
of the court, the army, and the neople. The experienced merit of 
a reigning monarch is acknowleage<l by his subjects with reluctance, 
and frequently denied with partial and discontented murmurs; 
while, from the opening virtues of his successor, they fondly con- 
ceive the most unbounded lioix'S of private as well as public fe- 
licity (10). 

This dangerous popularity soon excited the attention of Con- 
stantine, who, both as a father and as a king, W’as impatient of an 
equal. Instead of attempting to secure the allegiance of his son, by 
the generous ties of confidence and gratitude, he resolved to prevent 
the mischiefs which might be apprehended from dissatisfied am- 
bition. Crispus soon had reason to complain, that while his infant 
brother C/mstantius was sent with the title of Ctesar, to reigrt over 
his peculiar department of the Gallic provinces (11), he, a prince of 
mature years, who had performed such recent and signal services, 
instead of being raised to the superior rank of Augustus, was con- 
fined almost a prisoner to his father’s court; and exposed, without 
power or defence, to every calumny which the malice of his 
enemies could suggest. Under such painful circumstances, the 
royal youth might not always be able to compose his behaviour, or 
suppress his discontent; and we may be assured, that he was en- 
compassed by a train of indiscreet or perfidious followers, who as- 

tom. ti. part I. p. MS. Dnpin, Bililiolhcrpio Kccltmast. torn. I. p. 3fl5. LarcJncr'i CmliVilily of 
ibo Crxiiol Histon', part ii. \ii. p. 66. 

(10) Euseb. Ui?l. Ecdwiiaul, 1. x. c. 9. (*. 6.) styles him “ virtim;" an«l 

Julian (Oral. L] very |^ainU alliuhv to iho exploits of Crispiu in the eivil nar. See S|>anheim, 
Commeot. p. 93 . 

(It) Compirr Iclatius and ihn P.isrhnI Ohronirle, with .^mmiann* (I. xiv. c. 5.). The year in sthich 
Constantins was createtl ncrras to be more aecnralelY fiiod be the two ehronologist* ; but the 

historian wlh^ !ivi*il in bis eonri coalil not Ite ij^norant of the day of the annisertiarr. For the ap- 
poiBtmenl of the new C.'Pnr to the prnt^n>s of G.inl. aee Jnlian, Oral. i. p. 11 . Godefroy, Cbronol . 
Legom, p. 26. aiui Blondel, de la Primaulv tie I'Eglise, p. I16S. 
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gilduously studied to inOame, and %ho were perhaps instructed to 
betray, the unguarded warmth of his resentment. An edict of a. d. ns. 
Constantine, published about this lime, manifestly indicates his ®'**'*' *■ 
real or aifccted suspicions, that a secret conspiracy had been' formed 
against his person and government. By all the allurements of ho- 
nours and rewards, he invites informers of every degree to accuse 
without exception his magistrates or ministersi his friends or his 
most intimate favourites, protesting, with a solemn asseveration, 
that he himself will listen to the charge, that he himself will re- 
venge his injuries; and concluding with a prayer, which discovers 
some apprehension of danger, that the providence of the Supreme 
Being may stil] continue to protect the safety of the emperor and 
of the empire (12) . 

The informers, who complied with so liberal an invitation, were •“> 
suflicjpntly versed in the arts of courts to select the friends and “upo?. 
adherents of Crispus as the guilty persons ; nor is there any reason j”ij^ 
to distrust the veracity of the emperor, who had promised an ample 
measure of revenge and punishment. The policy of Constantine 
maintained, however, the same appearances of regard and confidence 
towards a son, whom he b<^an to consider as his most irrecon- 
cilable enemy. Medals were struck witli the customary vows for 
the long and auspicious reign of the young Cscsar (13) ; and as the 
people, who were not admitted into the secrets of the palace, still 
loved his virtues, and respected his dignity, a poet who solicits his 
recal from exile, adores with equal devotion the majesty of the father 
and that of the son (14). The time was now arrived for celebrating 
the august ceremony of the twentictli year of the rei^ (of Con- 
stantine; and tlie emperor, for that purpose, removed his court 
from Nicomedia to Home, where tlie most splendid preparations had 
been made for his reception. Every eye, and every tongue, affected 
to express their sense of tlie general happiness, and the veil of ce- 
remony and dissimulation was draw'n for a while over the darkest 
designs of revenge and murder (15). In the midst of the festival, 
the unfortunate Crispus was apprehended by order of the emperor, 
who laid aside the tenderness of a father, without assuming the 
equity of a judge. The examination was short and private (16) ; and 

(l2j Coil. ThcoJ. 1. it. lU. tv. Godefroj suspected tbc secret oioliscg of lliii law. Comraenl. 
tom. Hi. p. 9. 

(13} Dneangpf Fam. Brunt, p. 28. Tillemonl, (om. ir. p. 6f0. 

(14} Hift namo was Porphsrius OpUtiaous. Tbc dale of hit faacgyric, writleo according to tlio 
tiutc of the ago in vile acrostics, is settled by Scaligcr ad Eoseb. p. 3&0. Tillemoot, tom. It. p. GOT. 
and Fabricius Biblioih Latin. 1. iv. c. I. 

(15] Zosiui. I. it. p. 103. Godefroy, Cbronol. Legum, p. 28. 

(16) AxptTu;, xtiihout a trial, is the strong, and most probably ibe jnst. cxpmnon of Saidtf. 

The elder Victor, who wrote under ibc next reign, speaks with becoming caution. ** Natu graudior 
iuccxlum qua causa palris judicio occidisscl.’' If we consult the tucceexUng writers, F.utropius, the 
younger Victor, Orosius, Jerom, Zosimns; Philostorgiiis, and Gregory of Tours; their knowledge will 
ap^ar gndually to increase, as ihrir means of iofornalion.must have diminisbed, a circumstance 
which frequently occurs in historical disqidsiUon. 
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as it was fhouj;ht decent to conceal the fate of the young prince 
from the eyes of the Roman people, he was sent under a strong 
guard to Pola, in Istria, where, soon afterwards, he was put to 
death, either by the hand of the executioner, or by the more gentle 
operation of poison (17). The C®sar Licinius, a youth of amiable 
manners, was involved in the ruin of Crispus (18) : and the stem 
jealousy of Constantine was unmoved by the prayers and tears of 
his favourite sister, pleading for the life of a son ; whose rank was 
■ his only crime, and whose loss she did not long survive. The 
Story of these unhappy princes, the nature and evidence of their 
guilt, the forms of their trial, and the circumstances of their death, 
were buried in mysterious obscurity ; and the courtly bishop, who 
has celebrated in an elaborate work the virtues and piety of his 
hero, observes a prudent silence on the subject of these tragic 
events (19). Such haughty contempt for the opinion of mankind, 
whilst it imprints an indelible stain on the memory of Constantine, 
must remind us of the very different behaviour of one of the greatest 
monarchs of the present age. The Czar, Peter, in the full pos- 
session of despotic power, submitted to the judgment of Russia, 
of Europe, and of jwsterity, the reasons which had compelled him 
to subscribe the condemnation of a criminal, or at least of a dege- 
nerate, son (30). 

(kecini<r«i ' The innocenco of Crispus was so universally acknowiedged, 
'*““*• that the modern Greeks, who adore the memory of their founder, 
are reduced to palliate the guilt of a parricide, which the common 
feelings of human nature forbade them to justify. They pretend, 
that as softn as the afflicted father discovered the falsehood of the 
accusation by which his credulity had been So fatally misled, he 
published to the world his repentance and remorse; that he 
mourned forty days, during which he abstained from the use of the 
bath, and all the ordinary comforts of life; and (hat, for the lasting 
instruction of prosperity, he erected a golden statue of Crispus, 
with this memorable inscription : To *Y son, whoh I CNJcarLT 


f17^ AmTOianuE {1. xir. c. II.) ones ibo gpnrral rxprPsaiOD of pfr^ptum. Coilinu* {p. 34.) 
heads tint young prince; but ShJodius ApoJliMiis (Epastol. s. 8.], the sake |ierha(M of an 
thesis to FaosU's irarm bath, chooses to nilmiDistrr a tlraiighl of cold poison. 

(18) Sororis liliiim, commothe Inilolis jufonrm. Balro)nus, i. 6. Kay I not he porrniltod to con- 
jaeCsM that Criupaa had roairred Detcna, the daughter of the emperur Ltcinias, and that on the 
happy delivery of the princess, in the year 8W. a general parJon was granlod by Cnnstanlioe? See 
Dncange. Fam. Ryrant. p. 47. and the law (I. it. tit. xtxvtt.) of the Thcodoiian Code, which hai ao * 
iwch embamsaed the Interpreten. Gotlehroy, tom. iii. p. !W7.* 

(W) See the life of Comtaniine, particniarir I. ii. c. 19, W. Two hundred anil fifty yean after* 
wards, Hvagrius (t. iii. c. 4l.) deduced from the silence of Enachinr a vain argument agaioat the 
reality of the fart. 

(V) Histoirade Pierre le Grand, par Toltaire, part H. c.’M. 


* Thia ff — j ect nf e la rery doulitfnl t the uhaen> bat one med^ which can he attributed to a R6> 
rity uf the law quoted ft9m the Thcodoaiaa Cede leva, wife of Criapiia. See Bekhel, Doct. Kaa. 
acaredy allows toy inference, and there is extant Vet. t. rib. pt IPS. and I4S. — G. 
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COHDEMICED (21). A tale 80 moral and so interesting would de- 
serve to be supported by less exceptionable authority; but if we 
consult the more ancient and authentic writers, they will inform 
US, that tlie repentance of Constantine was manifested only in acts 
of blood and revenge; and Uiat he atoned for the murder of an in- 
nocent son, by the execution, periiaps, of a guilty wife. They 
ascribe the misfortunes of Crispus to the arts of his stop-mother 
Fausta, whose implacable hatred, or whose disappointed love, re- 
newed in the palace of Constantine the ancient tragedy of Hippo- 
lytus and of Pbedra (22) . Like the daughter of Minos, the daughter 
of Maximian accused her son-in-law of an incestuous attempt on 
the chastity of his father’s wife; and easily obtained, from the 
jealousy of the emperor, a sentence of death against a young prince, 
whom she considered with reason as the most formi^ble nval of 
her own children. But Helena, the aged mother of Constantine, 
lamented and revenged the untimely fate of her grandson Crispus : 
nor was it long before a real or pretended discovery was ma^, 
that Fausta herself entertained a criminal connection with a slfve 
belonging to the Imperial stables (23). Her condemnatioo and pu- 
nishment were the instant cou^|^nces of the charge; and the 
adulteress was suffocated by the steam of a bath, which, for that 
pur]K>se, had been healed to an extraordinary degree (2^). By 
some it will perhaps be thought, that the remembrance oi a con- 
jugal union of twenty years, and the honour of their common 
* offspring, the destined heirs of the throne, might have softened the 
obdurate heart of Constantine; and persuaded him to suffer his 
however guilty siie might appear, to expiate her offences in 
a solitary prison. But it seems a superfluous labour- to weigh the 
propriety, unless we could ascertain the truth of this singular 
event; which is attended with some circumstances of doubt and 
perplexity. Those who have attacked, and tliose who have de- 
fended, the character of Constantine, have alike disregarded two 
very remarkable passaged of two orations pronounced under the 
succeeding reign. The former celebrates the virtues, the beauty, 
and the fortune of the empress Fausta, the daughter, wife, sister, 
and raotlier of so many princes (25). The latter asserts, in ex- 

(31) Id onler lo prOTc that slalQ4! nas errclrd by CoDataatinOf aod afl«r«ards eonccaUA by 
tbo tnalicc.oT ibc Ariaaa, CodiotM very rmdily creates (p. 34. j two wtlDCSMea, liip|>olyUUf aoil ibfl 
yoan^^r Hrrodoltn, lo whose imaipDary histories be appeals with vnbhisbiiig coofidenoe. 

(n) Zosimns [I. ii. p. 103.) may be coaskiered as oar ongiaa). The iageoatty ol tb« modaras, 
OMisted by a few hints firom the aacieau, has illustnled and improved his obscure and ^pcrfecC 
Darrativc. 

(23) Philostorgios, 1. ii. c. 4. Zostmoa [1. H. p. IM. 118 .) impates to Coaftaotine the death of two 
wives, of the innocent Pinsta, and of aa afiahrTCSi who was the mother of hit three tooressors. 
Acconiiog to JeroBi, three or four years ebpsed betweea the tlcalh of CrMpas and that of Paasta. 
The elder Victor is prmlcoUy silent. 

(24) If Paasta was pul to death, it is reasonable to believe lhat the private aparUncDti of the palaco 
wore the scene of her eieeutioa. The orator Chrysostom ioda%ei ^ fhaey bf eiposiag the aakad 
•mpress on a desert moantain, to be dovoared by wild beasts. 

(23) Julian. Orat. t. He seems to call her the mother of Crispas. She might assume that tide by 
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plicit terms, that the mother of the younger Constantine, ■who was 
slain three years after his father’s death, survived to weep over the 
fate of her son (26). Notwithstanding the positive testimony of 
several writers of the Pagan as well as of the Christian religion, 
there may still remain some reason to believe, or at lebstto suspect, 
that Fausta escaped the blind and suspicious cruelty" of her hus- 
^ band.* The deaths of a son, and of a nephew, with the exocuHon 
of a great number of respectable, and perhaps innocent friends (27), 
who were involved in their fall, may be suflicient, however, to 
justify the discontent of the Roman people, and to explain the sa- 
tirical verses affixed to the palace-gate, comparing the splendid 
and bloody reigns of Constantine and Nero (28). * 

jhf ioni and death of Crispus, the inheritance of the empire seemed to 

fhe three sons of Fausta, who have been already men- 
tioned under the names of Constantine, of Constantins, and of 
Conatans. These young princes were successively invest^ with 
the title of Caisar ; and the dates of their promotion may be referred 
to the tenth, the twentieth, and the thirtieth years of the reign of 
their father (29). This conduct, though it tended to multiply the 
future masters of the Roman World, might be excused by the par- 
tiality of paternal atfection ; but is not so easy to understand the 
motives of the emperor, when he endangered the safety both of his 
family and of his people, by the unnecessary elevation of his two ne- 
phews, Dalmatiusand Hannibalianus. The former was raised, by the 
title of CsBsar, to an equality with his cousins. In favourofthe latter, 
Constantine invented the new' and singular appellation of Nobilis-, 
limus (30); to which he annexed the flattering distinction of a 
robe of purple and gold. But of the whole series of Roman princes 
in any age of the empire, Hannibalianus alone was distinguished 


•doplioo. At ImiI, ,he na, nnl considen-d at hi< mortal onrmT. Jidian comivarM llio Torlanf of 
eaiutt witli that orpirrsalis, the Peraian qaeen. A Homan atoiiid have more namralW rreolleclad 
IbcKcotid Agrjp|iiiia: — 

El mai, qui snr IrAnc ai *utvl itijhi anc^trf^ • 
f‘‘fmne, MiMir, el mere mai(rc«. 

(56) IfAnfv). 10 Constanlin. Jim. c. 4. aO calccm. Eatron. edit. Harercamn. The orator stvl« her 
tfeo iBObt diTine and piou^ of queens. 

(27) loicrfecii oumerosos araievr. Eiitrop. tx. 6. 

P®) aarea cemla qiiLs reqniral T 

Suul ha>c getninea, sevi Neroniana. 

Shloo. Aivollinar. v. 8. 

1 M)mewhat am^tar that iheao taUHcal llu« should Uo ailrlbuted, nol to 'an obscure li\>elleT» or 
a Uisa|ipointod patriot, but to Ablastos, prime mlnirter and favourite of the pm|»eror. We mar now 
perceive that the iroprrvatioos of the Roman people were dictated by huoiauitv, as well as by 
ItiperslitioD. Zosim. I. ii. p. I05. 

(W) Eiiss'b. Orat. in Constantin, c. 3. These dales are sumcieotly correct to jnslify the orator. 

( ) Zo»iin. I. 2. p. 117. Uniler the predecessors of CnniUntme, .Yo^Iurimus was a vairite 
epithet, rather than a Ic^al and determineti title. 


• Hanso (Loben Constantins, p. 65.) lrc.vU this 

inference of (libbrto and the authorities to which 

c ^’peals, with too much oootcmply coDsidcriog 


the general scantiness of proof on this curioua 
qmwtion. — If. 
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by the title of King ; a name which the subjects of Tiberias would 
have detested, as the profane and cruel insult of capricious ty- 
ranny. The use of such a title, even as it appears under the reign 
of Constantine, is a strange and unconnected fact, which can 
scarcely be j|dinitted on the joint authority of Imperial medals and 
contemporary (Writers (31). 

The whole empire was deeply interested in the education of these 
five youths, the acknowledged successors of Constantine. The 
exercises of the body prepared them for the fatigues of, war, and 
the duties of active life, lliose who occasionally mention the edu- 
cation or talents of Constantins, allow that he excelled in the gym- 
nastic arts of leaping and running; that he was a dexterous archer, 
a skilful horseman, and a master of all the different weapons used 
in the service either of the cavalry or of the infantry (^]. The 
same assiduous cultivation was bestowed, though not perhaps with 
equal success, to improve the minds of the sons and nephews of 
Constantine (33). The most celebrated professors of the Christian 
faith, of the Grecian philosophy, and of the Romaq Jurisprudence, 
were invited by the liberality of tlie emperor, who reserved for him- 
self the important task of instructing the royal youths in the science 
of go> ernment, and the knowledge of mankind. But the genius of 
Constantine liimscif had been formed by adversity and experience. 
In the free intercourse of private life, and amidst the dangers of 
the court of Galerius, he had learned to command his own passions, 
to encounter those of his equals, and to depend for his present 
safety and future greatness on the prudence and Firmness of his per- 
sonal conduct, llis destined successors had the misfortune of being 
liorn and educated in the Imperial purple. Incessantly surrounded 
witli a train of llatterers, they passed their youth in the enjoyment 
of luxury, and tlu; expiictation of a throne; nor would the dignity 
of their rank permit them totlescend from that elevated station from 
whence the. various characters of human nature appear to wear a 

• 

(3t) Atlitraunt niunmt vcicret ac lingularcs. Spanlieim Jc Vm NinaisouL DUterUt. xVi, toU {L 
p. 347. Ammuuiu Gpeakj of this Romao king [\. itv. c. f. and Yalosiut od loc.). TbeTaleiian 
fragment siUra liim Eiog of kings; and the Paschal Cbrooicle (p. 266.), b\ caiploving Uie i»tml 
Pr,yac, act|uir» the weight of Latin cvkleocc. * 

{32) His df%tcrity in martial exercise* is celebrated by Julian (Oral. i. p. II. Oral. U. p. S3.), and 
at'.oncd by Ammiaons (1. xxi. c. 16.). 

{33} Eoseb. In Vil. Conilanlin. 1. it. c. 51. Julian, Oral. I. p. 11—16. with SpaoWiai'a daborato 
Commentary. Ltbanini, Oral. iii. p. 109. Con<ttautiu« •bidiod with laudable diligence; but the 
dullncu of hU fancy prevented him from auccccding in ibe art of poetry, or even of rbctoric. 


* Uannibalianni is always deaignated in these porlM by such respocubte antboritles, Gibbon 
aulliors by the title of king. There still exist considorvit inexjdkable and incredible. It is a 
medals struck to bis bonoor, on which the same slmuge abuse Of the privilege of doubting to re- 
tiilc ia fouod, FL. HWfSia.kLLVJio mioi. See fuac all belief in a fact of sueli little iroporlanec 
Eckhel Doct. Nuro. 1. viii. 204. Armeniam nn* in itoelf, and attested thus formally by eonlem-* 
iioQesf|occirciimsociaabal)cbat,uyaAur. Victor, porary aothora, aud public monmoents. St. 
p. 225. Tbe writer means the Lesser Armenia. Martin, note loiclkau, i.341. — M. 

Tbough it is not possible to question a fact sup* 


Their 

edocaiion. 
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smooth and uniform aspc«t. The indulgence of Constantino ad- 
mitted them, at a very lender age, to share' the administration of 
the empire; and tl»ey studie<l the art of reigning, at the expense of 
the people entrusted to their care. The younger Constantine ■was 
appointed to hold his court in Gaul; and his brother Constantius 
exchanged that department, the ancient patrimony of their father, 
for the more opulent, but less martial, countries of the East. Italy, 
the Western lllyricuni, and Africa, ■were accustomed to rex-ere 
Constans, tlie third of his sons, as the representative of the great 
Constantine. He fixed Dalmatius on the Gothic frontier, to which 
he annexed the government of Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece. The 
city of Cajsaroa was chosen for the residence of Hannibalianus; and 
the provinces of Pontus, Cappadocia, and the Lesser Armenia, were 
destined to form the extent of his new kingdom. For each of these 
princes a suitable establishment was pro'V'ided. A just proportion 
of guards, of legions, and of auxiliaries, was allotted for their respec- 
tive dignity and defence. The ministers and generals, who ■were 
placed about their persons, were such as Constantine could trust 
to assist, and'Wen to control, these youthful sovereigns in the 
exercise of their delegated power. As they advanced in years and 
experience, the limits of their authority were insensibly enlarged: 
but the emperor always reserved for himself the title of August; 
and while he showed the Caesar* to the armies and provinces, hi 
maintained every paH of the empire in equal obedience to its su— 
]>reme head (34). The tranquillity of the last fourteen years of his 
reign was scarcely interrupted by the contemptible insurrection of a 
camel-driver in the island of Cyprus (35), or by the active part which 
the policy of Constantine engaged him to assume in the wars of the 
GoUis and Sarmatians. 

Mmncri of Among the different branches of the. human race, the Sarmatians 

SamuiiiiDs. form a very remarkable shade ; as they seem to unite the manners 
of the Asiatic barbarians with the figure and complexion of the an- 
cient inhabitants of Europe. According to the various accidents of 
peace and war, of alliance or conquest, the Sarmatians were some- 
times confined to the banks of ^o Tanais; and they sometimes 
spread themselves over the immense plains which lie between the 
Vistula and the Volga (36). The care of their numerous flocks and 
herds, the pursuit of game, and the exercise of war, or rather of 

F.n«obiu$ (1. Iv. c. Sl^ 51.), with ■ drstgii of Uh* aulboritv ntld glorr of Constantino, 

afhnns, that h« dividod the Roman omplro m a ^irato citizra might havo dirided his patrimony. 
Hit dbtriiMUcMi of the proTinoea Bay be c«Uec«ed froei Bvtropiuf, the two Virtora, and the Tateiian 
(ragmonl. 

(35) Calocerea, the obaruro feeder of this rebcUioii* or rtther torault, was apprphrnded and burnt 
alive in the marke«>pUee of Tarsus, by the vigrUnoe of Dalauties. See the <Hdr*r Victor, the Chro- 
nicle of Ferom, and the doubtful trudiboBt of Theophaue* and Godrenm. 

(36) Cetbrfvf hat oollertod the ofriuiona of ike anciRita oouceming the Earopeaa and Asiatic Ser* 
matta ; ami M. D'AariUe has applied then to modem geography with the skill and accorary which 
always dUlioguish that eacelleol writer. « 
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rapine, directed the vagrant motions of Uie Sarmatians. The mov- 
able camps or cities, tlie ordinary residence of tlieir wives and 
children, consisted only of largo waggons drawn by oxen, and co- 
vered in the form of tents. The military strength of the nation was 
composed of cavalry ; and the custom of their warriors, to lead in 
their hand one or two spare horses, enabled Uiein to advance and 
to retreat with a rapid diligence, wliich surprised tlie security, and 
eluded the pursuit, of a distant enemy (37). Their poverty of iron 
prompted their rude industry to invent a sort of cuirass, which was 
capable of resisting a sword or javelin, ttiough it was formed only 
of horses’ hoofs, cut into thin and polished slices, carefully laid 
over each other in (he manner of scales or feathers, and strongly 
sewed upon an under-garment of coarse linen (38). The oflensive 
arms of tlie Sarmatians were short daggers, long lances, and a 
weighty bow with a quiver of arrows. They were reduced to the 
necessity of employing fish-bones for the points of their weapons; 
but tlic custom of dipping tliem in a venomous liquor, tliat poisoned 
the wounds which tliey inflicted, is alone suflicient to prove the 
most savage manners ; since a people impressed with a sense of hu- 
manity would have abhorred so cruel a practice, and a nation skilled 
in the arts of war would have disdained so impotent a resource (39). 
AV henever Uiese Karbarians issued from their deserts in quest of prey, 
their shaggy beards, uncombed locks, the furs w ith w hich they were 
covereil from head to foot, and tlieir fierco countenances, which 
seemed to express tlie innate cruelty ctf Uieir minds, inspired the 
more civilized provincials of Rome willi horror and dismay. 

The tender Ovid, aftiT a youth spent in the enjoynu'ut of fame 
and luxury, was condemned to an hopeless exile on tlie frozen banks 
of tlie Danube, where he was expos^, almost without defence, to 
the fury of these monsters of the desert, with whose sfern sjiirits he 
feared that his gentle sliade might hereafter be confounded. In his 
pathetic, but sometimes unmanly lamentations (kO), he describes 
in the most lively colours the dress, and manners, the arms and 

(ST) Ammian. I. x%1(. c. 12. The Sarmatiao horan wm raatratM lo iircveot tbf miifliinfmM 
acodenu wIimA a%lit ba|i^n fran th« oaiajr and na^overoaUe naaieei of iho aaloa. 

(38) Pattfaniaa, 1. L p. &0. odil. Knhn. That ioqouithre tranrclW bad carcfnllj ciaminod a Sar* 
matian ettkaai, ohich wai pmenreal in the traple of ^arnlapiiii at Atbeiu. 

(18) # Aaplcta ci miui sob adnneo toika ferro, 

£t Irimn nini niortb habere doaa. 

Ovki. «x PtNrto, L iv. tp. 7. ror. T. 

in the tor lac Am^ricaina, tom. U. p. a rrry eortona diacertatioo on poi* 

ftonad darU. The venom waa commonly exlractad from tbo vagatabla roign ; bat that employed by 
the Soythiana appaarc lo have been drawn Arom the viper, and a mixture of baman blood. The me 
of poisoned amu w hk:h kaa been ^raad over workU, aevor pMervad a aavafa tribe from the 

Anna of a <liacipnDed canny. 

(AO) The nine booka of Poetical Bpiatiea wkicb Ovid oaapoaed derieg tba cevee brat ymn of bn 
aelaockoly exile, peaceaa, bcaides tlw fscritaf elcgaace, a doable vaiae. They exhibit a pioltire of 
tbebuman mind Qodervery iinfolarcireMMlAac«i and they coAlala maey ofieea ebaervitiwm 
wbirh no Roman, except Ovid, could have aa of^ortnaicy of making Every cifCumatacMje wkicb 
tendi to illmlratc the bbtory ef the Earheriaua, bea beeo dnwn to§etber by tbe very accerete 
Count de Boat. Rict. Ancienne dot Peoples de rEorope, tom. hr. c. xvl* p. 2B8 817. 
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inroads of the Gets and Sarmatians, who were a^ociated for Oie 
purposes of destruction ; and from the accounts of history there is 
some reason to believe that these Sarmatians were tlie Jazyge, one 
of the most numerous and warlike tribes of the nation. The allure- 
ments of plenty engaged them to seek a permanent establishment 
on the frontiers of the empire. Soon after the reign of Augustus, 
they obliged the Dacians, who subsisted by Ashing on the banks of 
the river Teyss or Tibiscus, to retire into the hilly country, and to 
abandon to the victorious Sarmatians the fertile plains of the Upper 
Hungary, which are bounded by the course of the Danube and the 
s< 5 micircular inclosure of the (krpatltian mountains (41). In this 
advantageous position, they watched or suspended tlie pioment of 
attack, as they were provoked by injuries or appeased by presents; 
they gradually acquired tlie skill of using more dangerous weapons; 
and althougli the Sarmatians did not’illustrate their name by any 
memorable exploits, they occasionally assisted their eastern and 
western neighbours, the Goths and the Germans, with a formidable 
body of cavalry. They lived under the irregular aristocracy of 
their chieftains (42) ; but after they had received into their bosom 
the fugitive Vandals, who yielded to the pressure of the Gothic power, 
they seem to have chosen a king from that nation, and from the 
illustrious race of the Astingi, w'ho had formerly dwelt on the shores 
of the nortliern ocean (43) . 

This motive of enmity must have inflamed the subjects of con- 
tention, w hich perpetually arise on the conflnes of warlike and 
independent nations. The Vandal princes were stimulated by fear 
and revenge; the Gothic kings aspired to extend their dominion 
from the Euxinc to the frontiers of Germany ; and the waters of the 
Maros, a small river which falls into the Teyss, were stained with 
the blood of the contending Barbarians. After some experience of 
the superior strength and numbers of their adversaries, the Sarma— 


{41| Tko S»nnBiian« wer? ietUoil oa Ike banks of Ui« PalhiamM or Tibiarvi, wbrn Pliny, in 

tbr year 19, |>uhli»bo<i his Nalural Uislory. See I. iv.e. In the lime of Strabo and Ovid, aiity 
or scneniy years bclorc, they t(t|icar to have inlwbicod heyood the Gelt, idong tko vonat of tbe 
Euxine. 

(4'i) Principn Sannatuniia Jaxygum pones qaos civiutis ref^men plebent ffnoqne et rim 

cqiiilum, qua sola valool, offerckauL Tacit. UMt. iti. &. This offer was made in the civil war 
between Viicllius and Vespasian. n 

(43) This hyiiotbocU of a Vandal king reigning over Sarmatian snhjecis, seems iiecesAv to rocoii* 
cile the Goth Jornand)^ with the Greek and Latin Imtoriaat of Conslanline. It nut observed 
that Isidore, who lived in Spain onder the dominion of tbe Goths, gives them for enemies, not tho 
Vandals, but the Sarmatians. See his Chronicle in Groiins. p. T09.* 


* 1 havealreatit noticed the concision which \andals; a tnppotition entirely contrary to the 
umsi ueccfturily arise in history, when names nsages of Barbarians. ]>acia, at this period, waa 
purely 9ao^pkicoi, as Ibis of Sarmatia, are taken occupied, not by Sarmaliant, who have never 
for hutorUal names belonging to a single nation, formexl a distinct race, but by TandaU, w bom the 
Wo perceive it here ; it has (oiced Giblton to sap- ancienU have ol\en confoonded itndcr the genrv 
po«e., without any reason, bat tbe necemity of ral term, Sarmatians. See Oatteror's Welt., 
extricating himself from bis perplexity, that the Gosctuchle, p. 4d4.— G. 

Sannaiians lia«l taken a king from among tbe 
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tians implored the protection of the Roman monarch, who beheld 
with pleasure the discord of the nations, but who was justly alarmed 
by the progress of the Gothic arms. As soon as Constantine had 
declared himself in favour of the weaker party, the haughty Araric, 
king of the Goths, instead of expecting the attack of the legions, 
boldly passed the Danube, and spread terror and devastation through 
the province of Maisia. To oppose the inroad of this destroying 
host, the aged emperor took the field in person ; but on this occa- 
sion either his conduct or his fortune betrayed the glory which he 
had acquired in so many foreign and domestic wars. He had the 
mortification of seeing his troops fly before an inconsiderable de- 
tachment of the Barbarians, who pursued them to the edge of their 
fortified camp, and obliged him' to consult his safety by a preci- 
pitate and ignominious retreat.* Tbc event of a second and moro 
successful action retrieved the honour of the Roman name ; and the 
powers of art and discipline prevailed, after an obstinate contest, 
over the efforts of irregular valour. The broken army of the Goths 
abandoned the field of battle, the wasted province, and the passage 
of the Danube : and although the eldest of the sons of Constantine 
was permitted to supply the place of his father, the merit -of the 
victory, which diffused universal joy, was ascribed to the auspicious 
counsels of the emperor himself. 

He contributed at least to improve this advantage, by his nego- 
tiations with the free and warlike people of Chersonesus (4k), 
w hose capital, situate on. the western coast of the Tauric or Crimsean 
pe^nsula, still retained some vestiges of a Grecian colony, and was 
governed by a perpetual magistrate, assisted by a council of sena- 
tors, emphatically styled the Fathers of the City. The Chersonites 
were animated against the Goths, by the memory of the wars, 
which, in the preceding century, tliey had maintain^ with unequal 
forces against the invaders of their country. They were connected 


(44] I n»y (iHod io nf«d of some tpoio^ for MTiog used, witboat tbo suthoriiv of Con> 

lUotino PorfbyrogOQitn*, in nil thni rrlati** to tbo wirt and n«*gotiathm« of tbo Chmonitn. I amt 
awaro tbai be was a Greek of tbo lontb ocniury* and ibat his aoconoU of ancient bittorr arc fro- 
qiienllv confiuuHl and faliulous. Bot on this occasion bis narralivc is, for tbn most }>arl, consistent 
and probable ; nor is tbero much difBmUr in eoBceiriog that an emperor might have acens to some 
s<wt archives, which had escaped the diligence of meaner hittoritos. For the sttnalion aad his- 
tory ofChertooc, see PevssoncI, des Peoples barbares qui out habitc les Bords da Danube, c. xvi. 
p. ^904 ’ 


* Gibbon states that ConaUntiue was defeated 
by tbo Goths in a first battle. ?to ancient author 
mentions such an event. It is, no doabt, a mis- 
take in Gibbon. St. Vartin. Note to Ic Bean, 
1.334.— M. 

t Gibbon has confounded the inhabitants of 
the dljf of Choraon, ibc ancient Cheneoeeiia, 
w itb the people of tk ChersnneMS Tanrica. If 
be had read with moro altenlion tbo chapter of 
Constaotinus Porphyrogenitus, from which this 
narrative is derived, he would have seen that 
tbc author clearly dislingoishcs the republic of 

n. 


Cberson from the met of the Tanric PeniD<u!a, 
then poMoeeed by the kings of the Cimmerian 
Bosphoms, and that the city of Cberson akme. 
ftimtshed sucrours to the Romans. The English 
historian it also mistaken in taking that tko Sle- 
pbauephoros of (he Chersonites was a perpetual 
magistrate : since it is easy to discover from tbo 
great number of Stefdianeplioroi mentioned by 
Constantine Parpbyrogcnitiis, that they were 
annual magistrate*, like almost all those which 
governed the Grecian republics. St. Marliu. 
Note to Le Beau, i. 336. — X. 
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with the Roman* by the mutual benefits of commerce; as they 
were supplied from the province* of Asia with com and manufac- 
tures, i»hich they purchased >vilh their only productions, salt, wai, 
and hides. 01>^ient to the requisition of Constantine, they pre- 
pared, under tlie conduct of their magistrate Diogenes, a consider- 
able army, of which the principal strength consisted in cross-bow* 
and military chariots. The »i>eeily march and intrepid attack of 
the Chersonites, by diverting the attention of the Gottis, assisted 
Uu^ operations of tlie Imperial generals. The Goths, vanquished on 
every side, were drii'en into the mountains, VAdiere, in the course 
of a severe campaign, above an hundred thousand were computed 
to have perished by cold and hungtT. Peace was at length granted 
to their humble supplications ; the eH(.st son of Araric was accepted 
as the most valuable hostage ; and Constantine endeavoured to con- 
vince their chiefs, by a lilM*ral distribution of honours and rewards, 
how far the friendship of tlie Romans was preferable to tlieir enmity. 
In the expressions of his gratitude towards thefaitiiful ChersonitM, 
the emperor was still more magnificent. The pride of the nation 
was gratified by the splendid and almost royal decorations bestowed 
on their magistrate and his succossors. A perpetual exemption 
from all duties was stipulated for tlieir vessels which traded to the 
ports of the Rlack Sea. A regular subsidy was promised, of iron, 
com, oil, and of every supply a-hicli could be useful either in peace 
or war. Rut it was thought that the Sarinatians wore sulTiciently 
rewarded by their deliverance from impending niin; and the em- 
peror, perhaps with too strict an ccconomy, deducted some part of 
the expenses of the war from the customary gratifications which 
were allowed to tliat turbulent nation. 

Exasperated by this apparent neglect, the Sarmatians soon forgot, 
with tlie levity of barbarians, the services which they had so lately 
received, and the dangers which still threatened their gaiety. Their 
inroads on the territory of the empire provoked the indignation of 
Constantine to leave them to their fate; and he no longer opposed 
the ambition of Geberic, a renowned warrior, who had recently 
ascended the Gothic throne. Wisumar, the Vandal king, whilst 
alone, and iinassisUHl, he defended his dominions with undaunted 
courage, was vaiupiishetl and slain in a decisive battle, wliicli swept 
away the Dower of the Sarmalian youth.* The remainder of the 
nation embraced the desperate expedient of arming tiieir slaves, a 
hardy race of hunters and herdsmen, by whose tumultuary aid, 
tliey revenged their defeat, and expelled Uie invader from their con- 


• Cihbno soppMM (hat thh war took plato trarr, rtnl after bit rictorr^ aotl to -pontth tVo 
because CoottaniiRo had dedaetf^l a part of the Samatiatig for the raragos (her bad committed, 
emtomanf gntificatiotis. gran tod hy his 'pmic* he withheld the sams which it had been the 
cTMon to the Sarmatiaus. ftolhiog of this kiad rostom to bestow. SUXartia. 5otetoI*cBean,i. 
appear* ia the aothon. Ife tee, oo the con- 97T.— K. 
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iinee. Rul tbey soon discovered tliat Uiey had exchanged a furogn 
for a domestic enemy, mure dangerous and more implacable. Em 
raged by Uietr former servitude, elated by tlieir |>re«eiit glory, the 
slaves, under tlte name of Limigantes, claimed and usur)>ed the 
possession of the country which they had saved. Their masters, 
unable to wiliistand the ungoverned fury of the populace, preferred 
the hardshi|>s of exile, to the tyranny of their servants. Some of 
the fugitive Sarmatians solicited a less ignominious dependence, 
under tlie hostile standard of the GoUis. A mon^ numerous band 
retired beyond tlie Carpathian mountains, among tlie Quadi, Iheir 
German allies, and were easily admitted to share a su|ierlIuous waste 
of uncultivated land. Rut the far greater part of tlie distressed 
nahon turned their eyes towards the fruitful ]>rovinces of Rome. 
Imploring tlie proteclioo and forgiveness of the emperor, they so- 
lemnly promised, as subjects in peace^ and as soldiers in war, the 
most inviolable fidelity to the empiretwhi^ should gracionsly re- 
ceive them into its bosom. Accordinf^lo the maxims adopted by 
Probiis and his successors, tlie oflers of this Barbarian colony were 
eagerly accepted ; and a competent portion of lands in the provinces 
of Ponnonia, Thrace, Macedonia, and Italy, were immediately as- 
signed for tlie habitation and subsistence of three hundred thousand 
Sarmatians (45). ^ 

By chastising the pride of the Goths, and by accepting the homage 
of a suppliant nation, Constantino asserted the majesty of the Ro- 
man empire; and the ambassadors of A!thiopia, Persia, and the 
most remato countries of India, congratulated the peace and pros- 
perity of his government (46). If he reckoned, among the favours 
of fortune, the death of bis eldest son, of his nephew, and perhaps 
of liis wife, he enjoyed an uninterrupted flow of private as well as 
public felicity, till the thirtieth year of his reign ; a period which 
none of his predecessors, since Augustus, had been permitted to 
celebrate. Constantine survived Umt solemn festival about ten 
months; and, at the mature age of sixty-feur, after a short illness, 
he ended his memorable life at the palace of Aquyrion, in the 

(45) The Gothic ami f^armatbn wsm arc rolatcti Id brokeo and imperfect a manner, that I ha\e 
been aWiged to comporo the lbUo«iag writm, vbo mutoallT ropplyt corrret, and illuttratc c.vh 
Olber. ThoM who wiU Ukc Ike tame trouble, nay acquire a right of critiebiog my narrative. 
Ammiannn, t. wit. c. IT. Aaonym. Talcsiao. p. TlS. Eotropius, a. 7. Soxlui Rufu< tie Pro* 
C. T8. Jaliao Oral. I. p. 9 . and Spanbetm Co— wat. f. M. Hiernoym. ia Cbron. Eii«*b. 
in Tit. Constaalin. t. Iv. C. 0. Socrates, 1. i. c. 18. Scoonon, 1. L c. 8. Zosimus, 1. ii. p. lt>8. 
Joman<1<>c dc Rcb. Gcticii, c. TQ. Ttidoras in Ghron. p. 709. ; in Hist. Gothorum Grotii. Goiisian* 
aio. Eorpbyro0enilna de AdmioblraL Imperii- e. IS. p. Tt8. edit. Hoaraii.* 

(40) Easebius [in Tit. ComL I. .It. e. OO.) remarks three circumstances relative to these IndiaiM. 
1 . Th^ flame from the shores of ihe eastern ocean; a descriptioo whicb might be applied to the 
const of China or Coromamlel. X Tbey presented shining gems, and unkootvo aninials. 3. They 
protested Ihair kings had erected statues to represent the Mpreme amiiesty ef Constanltaie. 


* Compare 00 this very ohscore, bat remarkable nav, ■aoso Lei— CooslanUas, p. 
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suburbs of Nicomcdia, whither ho had retired for the b^^t of the 
air, and with the hope of recruiting his exhausted strength by the 
use of the warm baths. The excessive demonstrations of grief, or 
at least of mourning, surpassed whatever had been practised on any 
former occasion. Notwithstanding the claims of the senate and 
people of ancient Romo, tlie corpse of the deceased emperor, ac- 
cording to his last request, was transported to the city, which was 
destined to preserve the name and memory of its founder. The 
body of Constantine, adorned with the vain symbols of greatness, 
the purple and diadem, was deposited on a golden bod in one of the 
apartments of the palace, which for that purpose had been splen- 
didly furnished and illuminated. The forms of the court wore 
strictly maintained. Every day, at the appointed hours, the prin- 
cipal officers of the state, the army, and thahousehold, approaching 
the person of their sovoteign with bended knees apd a composed 
countenance, oflered thdir res|K-clful homage as seriously as if he 
had been still alive. Erom motives of |M>licy, this theatrical repre- 
sentation was for some time continued; nor could flattery neglect 
the opportunity of remarking that Constantine alone, by the peculiar 
indulgence of heaven, had reigned after his death (47}. -.rtf 
But this reign could subsist only in empty pageantry; and it was 
soon discovered that tlv||will of the most absolute monarch is seldom 
obeyed, when his subjects have no longer any thing to hope from 
his favour, or to dread from his resentment.. 7 he same ministers 
and generals, who bowed with such reverential awe before the 
inanimate corpse of their deceased sovereign, were engaged in se> 
cret consultations to exclude his two nephews, Dalmatius and Han- 
nibalianus, from the share which he had assigned them in the suc- 
cession of the empire. We are too imperfectly acquainted with tlie 
court of Constantine to form any judgment of the real motives 
which influenced the leaders of the conspiracy ; unless we should 
suppose that they were actuated by a spirit of jealousy and revenge 
against the prsfcct Ablavius, a proud favourite, who had long di- 
rected the counsels and abused tlie confidence of the late emperor. 
The aigumcnts, by which they solicited the concurrence of the sol- 
diers and people, are of a more obvious nature : and they might 
with decency, as well as truth, insist on the superior rank of the 
children of Constantine, the danger of multiplying the number of 
sovereigns, and the impending mischiefs which threatened the re- 
public, from the discoid of so many rival princes, who w'erc not 
connected by the tender sympathy of fraternal alTection. The in- 
trigue was conducted with zeal and secrecy, till a loud and una- 

(47) Fannt r^lalum in ttrlsrm aiii oomini«, quml wnf- F. .Tg(*rrimft liilit. Ann4ius Tictor. 
Coo>tjuttin<‘ toll prrpaml (or himtelf a tuielj lomb in (hr church of (he Holy Apoitlrs. Eutrb. 
t. iv. c. 00. Tto Imt, ami tnilrrtl alinnat ib« only account of (hr sicknea, death, and fuacral ot 
Conalantinr, it contained in (be fourth book of bi« Life, by Euaebius. 
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nimous declaration was procured from the troops, that they would 
suffer none except the sons of their lamented monarch, to reign 
over the Roman empire (48). The younger Dalmatius, who was 
united with his collateral relations by the ties of friendship and 
interest, is allowed to have inherited a considerable share of die 
abilities of Uie great Constantine : but, on this occasion, he does not 
appear to have concerted any measures for supporting, by arms, 
the just claims which himself and his royal brother derived from 
the liberality of their uncle. Astonished and overwhelmed by the 
tide of popular fury, they seem to have remained, without the 
power of flight or of resistance, in the hands of their implacable 
enemies. Their fate was suspended till the arrival of Constantius, 
the second (49), and perhaps the most favoured, of the sons of 
Constantine. * 

The voice of the dying emperor had recommended the care of 
his funeral to the piety of Constantius ; and that prince, by the 
vicinity of his eastern station, could easily prevent the diligence of 
bis brothers, who resided in their distant government of Italy and 
Gaul. As soon as he had taken possession of the palace of Con- 
stantinople, his first care w’as to remove the apprehensions of his 
kinsmen, by a solemn oath which he pledged for their security. 
His next employment was to find some specious pretence which 
might release his conscience from the obligation of an imprudent 
promise. The arts of fraud were made subservient to the designs 
of cruelty ; and a manifest forgery was attested by a person of the 
most sacred character. From the hands of the bishop of ^iicome- 
dia, Constantius received a fatal scroll, aflirmed to be the genuine 
testament of his father ; in which the emperor expressed his suspi- 
cions that he had been poisoned by his brothers ; and conjured his 
sons to revenge his death, and to consult their own safety, by the 
punishment of the guilty (50). Whatever reasons might have been 
alleged by these unfortunate princes to defend their life and ho- 
nour against so incredible an accusation, they wore silenced by the 
furious clamours of the soldiers, who declared themselves, at once, 

* • 

(48) Eusfbioi {). ir. c. 6.) imnioatct bi« oairkilvc by tbi« byal declarttioo of the troop*, and 
a>4;ids all Uie inviUioaa circuuislaitccs of the lubnerjiicnt ma&ucre. 

(10) The character of Daloiatius is advaatagroasli, though concisely drawn by Enlropios (x. 0.]. 
Dalmatios Cmar |»rospernma imWe, acque palrao absiiniUi. kaud multo post oppressux est laciiuae 
luililari. As liotU Jforom and the Ah'^iaudriau Chrouicle mention the third year of the Ccur, which 
did not eoinmcnri!; till the l8lb or 2ilb of Sepuntober, A. D. 337, it is certain that iltesc military 
factions conlinucd above four mosttbs. • 

(SO) I have rolatnl thia singular anoointe on the authority of Philostorgiiu, 1. U. c. 16. But if 
SQch a pretext wai over usi*«l hr Conilautius and hit adherciiis, it was laid aside with Contempt, as 
soon as it had served their inimedtate purpoao. Albanosias (tout. i. p. 83d.) meotioos the oath 
which Constantius had tuVeu for the K^rurity of his kioimco.* 


* The aulhorily of Philoitorgius is so sDvpi> tain, while in the note he a|<pcars to doubt it. 
ciotts, at not to be saflicient to esUblish this fact, — C, 
which Gibbon has inserted in his History as ccr- 
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their encmioB, their judges, and their executioners. The spirit, and 
even the forms of legal proceedings were repeatedly riolated in a 
promiscuous massacre ; which inrolvod the two uncles of Constan- 
tins, seren of his cousins, of whom Dalmatius and Tlannibalianus 
were the most illustrious, tho Patrician Optatns, who had married 
a sister of tlie late emperor, and the Pr*fect Ablavius, whose power 
and riches had inspired him with sonw hopes of obtaining the pur- 
ple. If it were necessary to aggravate the horrors of this bloody 
scone, we miglit add, that Cbnstantius himself had espoused tho 
daughter of his uncle Jnlrns, and that he had bestowed his sister in 
marriage on his cousin Hanniballanus. These alliances, which the 
policy of Constantine, regardless of the public prejudice (51), had 
formed between the several branches of the Imperial house, served 
only to convince mankind, that those princes were as coW to the en- 
dearments of conjugal affection, as they were insensible to the ties of 
consanguinity, and themoving entreaties of youth ami innocence. 0( 
80 numerous a family, Callus and Julian alone, the two youngest chil- 
dren of JnliusConstantius, were saved from the hands of tlie assassins, 
till their rage, satiated with slaughter, had in some measnre subsided. 
The emperor Constantins, who, in the absence of his brothers, wa« 
the most obnoxious to gtiilt and reproach, discovered, on some fa- 
tare occasions, a faint and transient remorse for those cruelties 
which the perPidious counselsof his nrinislers, and the irresistible vio- 
lence of the troops, had extorted from his nncxpericnced youth (S2). 

The massacre of the Flavian race was succeeded by a now divi- 
sion of Uio provinces ; which was ratified in a personal interview 
of the three brothers. Constantine, the eldest of the Csesars, ob- 
tained, with a certain pre-eminence of rank, the possession of tho 
new capital, which bore his own name and that of his father. 
Thrace, and the countries of the east, were alloHed for the patri- 
mony of Constanthis ; anil Constans was acknowledged as the law- 
ful sovereign of Italy, Africa, and tho western lllyricirm. Tho 
armies submitted to their hereditary right ; and they condescended, 

(SI) Conjugia M>brinanim din ignoraln, tPinporr addito porcrrhiiUAc. Tacit. Anna), xii. 6. and Li|>* 
sliisad Uk*. of aoricni hw, and ihr pr»ptrrwofliTrhundml yrars, wore iuatiffieiont to 

eradicalp ibo pn^tKlic«'« of the Romani; who itill coosidomi iho marnap^s of rowiiii-gtTinan, ns 
a tfiecies of impei-fcrt incett (Angmtin de Civilato Dei, xv. 6.) ; and Julian, whose mind wu hinsaod 
by so|)prsiition and rcaeniment, fligm.'itite* thiwe nnnatunil allianm between hii own cousins 
with the o|iprol»riotn r^iitWt of ^cttiuv re <>v /api''jv (Oral. Tii.p. The jurispnnlence of the 

canons ha* aioet' rerehred and enforroxi ihi* pmliiliilion, wiihotii lieitig able to introxiucc it either 
Into thciivil or the common law of r.ur«HH*. St*e on lln- Mibjeei of lliesrt; marriages, Taylor's Ciril 
haw, p. 33l. Uroiier <b* Jure Connnb. I. ii. c 17. llerieourL des Loi\ Ecclr*iasti<[ues, |urt iii. 
e. 5. Fleurv fu.siituUoD* do Drmi Caooniijuc, tom. 1. p. 331. Paris, 1767, and Fra*Paolo Istoria del 
Goneiltn Trid«*nt. I. tii. 

(&7) Jidtan (ad S. P. Q. Athcn. p. 77U.) charges his cooiln Conslaotius wilh (he whole goill of a 
maasacre, from which he himself to uamiwly escaped. Hi* awTlion is confirnied by Albanaaios, 
who, for reason* uf a very dilTiTeot oalurc, was uol le-ss .m eiieruy of Constanlius (toio. i. p. 8^]. 
Zosimtisjnin* in iho tame amisation. But the three abbrexialort, Enlropiu* and the Ticlort, use 
rery qualifying expressions; “ sinente |>otius quam jubentc ;** iua*rlum quo soasorc ** ri miti> 
turn.’* 
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after some delay, to accept from tho Roman senate, the title of 
Augustus. When they first assumed the reins of government, the 
eldest of these princes was twenty-one, the second twenty, and the 
third only seventeen, years of age (53) . 

While the martial nations of Europe followed the standards of siper.siag 
his brothers, Gmstantius, at tlie head of the efieroinate troops of a. of'suiL 
Asia, was left to sustain the weight of the Persian war. At the 
decease of Constantine, tlie throne of the cast was filled by Sapor, 
son of Homtoiiz, or Hormisdas, the grandson of Narses, wiio, after 
the victory of Galerius, bad humbly confessed the superiority of the 
Roman power. Although Sapor was in the thirtieth year of his 
long reign, be was still in tlm vigour of j’oatli, as the date of his 
accession, by a very strange fatality, had preceded Uiat of his 
birth. The wife of Uomiouz Temained pregnant at the time of tier 
husband's death ; and the uncertainty of tlie sex, as well as of the 
event, excited the ambitious hopes of the princes of the house of 
Sassan. The apprehensions of a civil war were at length removed, 
by tlie positive assurance of the Magi, that the widow of liurroouz 
had conceived, and would safely produce a son. Obedient to the 
voice of superstition, the Persians prepared, without delay, the 
ceremony of his coronation. A royal bed, on which the queen lay 
in state, was exhibited in the midst of tho palace; the diadem was 
placed on tho spot which might be supposed to conceal the future 
heir of Artaxerxes, and tho prostrate satraps adored tho majesty of 
their invisible and insensible sovereign (54). If any credit can be 
given to this marvellous tale, which seems liowever to be counte- 
nanced by Uw manners of the people, and by tlie extraordinary 
duration of liis reign, we mast admire not only the fortune, but the 
genius of Sapor. In the soR sequestered education of a Persian 
haram, the royal youth could discover tho importance of excrcisiiig 
the vigour of bis mind and body ; and, by bis personal merit, de- 
served a throne, on which he had been seated, while he was yet 
unconscious of tlie duties and temptations of absolute power. His 
minority was exposed to the almost inevitable calamities of domestic 
disconl ; his capital was surprised and plundered by Thair, a pow- 
erful king of Yemen, or Arabia ; and tho majesty of the royal family 

(53) CootUnUn. I. e. W. Zotimm, 1. ii. p. 117. Idal. io Cbron. two 
Mtr* orTiHMH^ Brtt. doi Bmpemrt, toa. kt. p. 100^1091. Tke rei^ of tW cMmI brolWr it 
GffMtoatiQoJHT^OMl Oily is tho AlesisdriM ChaMiklo. 

(54) wb* Uval ibe liith oettkary^ b ibe lathor of thb ftory (1. hr. p. iS4. edb. 
w«), deriTed bi« IttforaitkM froa Mae exinelt of Um Perma Cbroalcici, obuioed i*d 
tnMbted br tla iiirrpreter Sergiiia, darlig Iw eabiay it tbit cosrt. Tbe mtomimm of tba 
aotber of Sopor a likewiM aeatkaod by Schtlard (TaiiUi. p. tl0.) oal D'Hrrbolot ( B ibliot fao^— 

OneaUle, p. 76t.}.* 


* Tbe Mtiar of tbe Zeen«t-til*TariUi itatet >a^ oa racb aobjecta aait delmaioe wbat rl^ 
Ikai tbe lidj benelf afBnaed her belief of Uua she bad to be poailivc from these ayaptoat. 
from the cxlraordtaary liveliooM of tbe iaiaol, Malcoia, Bbt. of Persia, i. 
iod iU lying oo the right aide. Those who are 
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was d^aded hj the captivity of a princess, the sister of the de- 
ceased king. But as soon as Sapor attained the age of manhood, 
the presumptuous Thair, his nation, and his country, fell beneath 
the first effort of the young warrior; who used his victory with so 
judicious a mixture of rigour and clemency, that he obtained from 
the fears and gratitude of the Arabs, Uic title of Dhoulactuif, or 
protector of the nation (55). 

sui.!«r ambition of the Persian, to whom his enemies ascribe the 

virtues of a soldier and a statesman, was animated by the desire of 
revenging (he disgrace of his fathers, and of wresting from the hands 
of the Romans the five provinces beyond the Tigris. The military 
fame of Constantine, and the real or apparent strength of his go- 
vernment, sus|)cnded the attack ; and while the hostile conduct of 
Sapor provoked the resentment, his artful negotiations amused the 
patience of the Imperial court. The deatli of Constantine was the 
signal of war (56), and the actual condition of the Syrian and 
Armenian frontier seemed to encourage the Persians by the pros- 
pect of a rich spoil and an easy conquest. The example of the 
massacres of the palace diffused a spirit of licentiousoess and sedi- 
tion among the troops of the east, who were no longer restrained by 
their habits of obedience to a veteran commander. By the pru- 
dence of Constantins, who, from the interview witli his brothers in 
Pannonia, immediately hastened to the banks of the Euphrates, the 
legions were gradually restored to a sense of duty and discipline ; 
but the season of anarchy had {termitted Sapor to form the siege of 
Nisibis, and to occupy several of the most important fortresses of 
Mesopotamia (57). In Armenia, the renowned Tiridates had long 
enjoyed the peace and glory which he deserved by his valour and 
fidelity to the cause of Rome. ): The firm alliance which he main- 
tained with Constantine, was productive of spiritual as well as of 
temporal benefits ; by the conversion of Tiridates, the character of 
a saint was applied to that of a hero, the Cluristian faith was preached 


|55) D‘flf*rbelot, Biblioth^e Ork'Dialf, p. 764.* 

(56) Sfytiif Rurus (c. ^v)K) nii this At'trasiOD t« no conleniplilild auihorily, afTiriM^ llial the 

Remans siiod in vain for peace, and that Conslaatim' was pn>parin^ to march against thorn : yet tbo 
superior weight of the toaiimonv of Ruw'bius, oUigtv us U> atlsiU llto prehminartes, if not the ntU* 
ficalioo, of tbo treaty. 8oc Tilicmoat, Hist, tics Emiiorours, lorn. iv. p. 420. f 


(57) JuUiD. Oral. I. p. 20. 


* GiblKHi, aocortUog to Sir J. Malcolm, has 
greatly tnislahi'u the derivation of this name; it 
means Zoobktaf, the Lord of the SbouUlors, 
from bit directing the shoulders of his captives 
to be pierced and then dislocaUHl bj’ a string 
patted through them. Eastern antbnrs are agrooil 
with rntpret to Uic origin of this title. Malcolm, 
i. 84. tiihbon look his derivation from d’Hor* 
belol, who gives both, the latter on the antbority 
tiw Lob. Tartkb.'-> M. 

1 CotisianliDe had endeavoured to allay the 
fury of the pcrKH.*utioos, v. hich, at the instiga- 


tion of the Magi and tbo Jeira, Sapor had oom* 
moQced against the Cbristiaos. F.tnu'b. Vil. Hist. 
Tho«l. i. 25. Sojtom. II. c. 8. 15.— M. 

^ Tiridates had sustaiaed a war against Maxi- 
mill, eaus4.‘d bv the hatred of tire latter agaioct 
Christianity. Armenia was the iirst luslion which 
ombrart'vl Christianity. Aliont the year 276 it was 
the religion of the king, the nobles, and the people 
of Armenia. From St. Martin, Supplemeni to Lc 
Bean. v. i. p. 78- Compare Preface to, History 
of Vartan, by Piofusaor Noumana, p. lx.— W. 
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and established from Uie Euphrates to the shores of tlie Caspian, and 
Armenia was attached to tlio empire by tlie double ties of policy 
and religion, but as many of the Armenian nobles still refused to 
abandon the plurality of their gods and of their wives, the public 
traiu|uillity was disturbed by a discontented faction, which insulted 
the feeble age of their sovereign, and impatiently expected tlie hour 
of his death. He died at length after a reign of fifty-six years, and 
Iho fortune of Uie Armenian iiionarchy expired witli Tiridates. His 
lawful heir was driven into exile, the Christian priests were eillier 
murdered or expelled from their churches, the barbarous tribes of 
Albania were solicited to descend from their mountains; and two of 
tlie must powerful governors, usurping the ensigns or the powers of 
royalty, implored the assistance of Sapor, and opened the gates of 
their cities to tlie Persian garrisons. The Christian party, under 
the guidance of the archbishop of Artaxata, the immediate succes- 
sor of St. Gregory the Illuminator, had recourso to the piety of 
Constantins. After the troubles had continued about three years, 
Antiochus, one of the officers of the household, executed with suc- 
cess the Imperial commission of restoring Cliosroes,* tlie son of 
Tiridates, to the throne of his fatliers, of distriliuting honours and 
rewards among the faitliful servants of the house of Arsaccs, and of 
proclaiming a general amnesty, which was accepted by tlie greater 
|iart of the rebellious satraps. But the Uomans derived more ho- 
nour tlian advantage from this revolution. Chosroes was a prince 
of a puny stature, and a pusillanimous spirit. Unequal to the fa- 
tigues of war, averse to the society of mankind, ho witlidrew from 
liis capital to a retired palace, which he built on tlie banks of the 
river Eleiitherus, and in the centre of a shady grove ; where ho 
consumed his vacant hours in tlie rural spurts of hunting and hawk- 
ing. To secure tliis inglorious case, he submitted to the conditions 


* Cboiroe* wu r^lor^ prolabljr lijr LiciniuSf 
belwoca 3t4 aod 3l9. Th«rc was aa Aaliochos 
wbo was pnrfccias vigilam at Rocae, as ap|M«ra 
from ibe TbrodosMO Code, (L iii. dc iaf. his qaa 
sob tyr.) im 396, aod from a froKmeal of the sam« 
work poblishod by M. Peyroa, ia 319. 

He nay before thii hate been teal iato Anaeoia. 
8t. M. p. 40T. [Is it aot more probable that An* 
tiochos was aa officer ia the senrice of ike Cesar 
who nUed ia the East? — M.J Cboaroca «iaa 
suecordnd to the year 399 by bis soo Dirao. !>*• 
ran wu a weak priocc, aud ia ibc sixtccalb year 
ofbispeign, A. D. 337, uu betrayed into the 
power ol the Persians by the treachery ol bu 
chamberlaiu aod the Pertiaa goverour of Atro> 
patene or Aderbu^aD. Uo was blinded : bis wifu 
aad bis son Arsaces sbared bia captivity, but the 
priaci'a and ooblea of Ameuia cUimcd the pro> 
leeiiou of Rowe ; and ibis wu the cause of Con- 
sUaliae't declaratioa of war agaiatt the Prniaaa. 
— The king of Pmta atienpled to laake hiiDKlf 


muter of Armenia, bat the brave '/kuuoce of 
the {leopk*, the advance of Constantins, aod a 
defeat which bU army suffered at Oskba in Ar« 
oieuia, aud the failure beturo MtsihU, forced 
Sbabponr to submit U> terms of peace. Vara> 
Sbabpour, the pcrlklious governor of Alropatcae, 
wu flayed alive ; Dirao and bis son were re* 
loued from captivity; Diraa refasod to ascend 
the ihroae, and retired to ao oliscare retreat ; 
his son Arsace* wu erowaod king of Armenia. 
ArMoes pursued a vacillaliag policy bclweea iho 
influence of Rome aod Persia, aad ibc war ro« 
coauncBCi.<d io the year 345. At Icul that wu 
the period of the eipediUuo of Cooslaatius to 
the £ut. Sec SL Martin, additioos to Lc Beao, i. 
442. The Persians have nude an estraordioary 
romance out of the history of Shahpour, who 
weal u a spy to ConsUaliooph!, waa taken, har- 
nessed tike a horse, and carried to wilocsa the 
devaaiatiou of hia kingdom. Malcolm, i. 34. 
-M. 


A. D. 34^ 
A. D. 314. 
8u H. 
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of peace which Sapor oomieseeinled to impoae; the payment of an 
annual trihnte, and the restitution of the fertile province of Atropa- 
tene, which the courage of Tiridates, and the victorious arms of 
Galerius, had annexed to the Armenian monarchy (58). •- 

During the long period of the reign of Constantins, the provincns 
of the east were afflicted by the ealamiti^ of the Persian war.y 
The irregular incursions of the light troops alternately sprem) terror 
and devastation beyond the Tigris and beyond the Euphrates, frooi 
the gates of Ctesipiion to those ef Antioch ; and this active servioB' 
was performed by the Arabs of the desert, who were divided in 
their interest and affections; some of their independent chiefs bemg 
enlisted in the party of Sapor, whilst others had engaged their doubt- 
ful fidelity to the emperor (59). The more grave and important 
operations of the war were conducted with equal vigovR'; and the 
armies of Rome and Persia encountered eadi othm in nine bloedy 
fields, in two of which Comtantios himself commanded in pei^ 
son (60). The event of the day was most commonly adverse to the 

(ftB) Jnlko. Oral, u W, 21. ■!» of Cboreae* 1. li. c. 89. L m- c. p. tkm 

perfivt agn-cmral ba'ttvAcn the vagne Iiiuii of ibe conlL'tnporarT orator, aoJ (be circumataotial 
ntrraUre of ufitonal bi«(onan. givn ll|tbt tr> the a^ wHgbt to th« lailtr. for Che 

credit af Homo it moj h* likoaiiaa afcaenrad, Uut Ui< oaoM of Antiothai m foeod a faav Tcen betet 
io a d^il o(1ic«' ofiDfi'rior dignit}. Sre Godt^rtty, Cod. Tlico<l. tom. vi. p. 

(59) AauniamB (alt. 4.) gH-rta \hAj dncHpiioa of the wandering Md p r o d aC qi y Mb ef Ahe 
Sanoiana, tibo alnsickod (ram tke cradiora of A«« 7 ria to the cahrada of (be Ihla. U 
(be aiiv«'oluro« of Malnu, vrbich Jrrom bat n-lat>'«l id so (*iitrrtaiDiBg a manner, (bat ilic higb road 
ketwen Bonpa asd Edee» waa lafestcd br robbon. See tt e rooyra. teas. i. p. tZM. - ' 

(fiO] We iball lake Iran Eatropias the ^oacrai idea of (be war (x. 19.^. A P«aie enka ■id(a d. 
gravia perpt'»as, sB!|H‘ captia oppidis, olisessis arlubtu, c:nis cxcrcitihus, nuniimqiio ei contra Sa* 
poram proaprrarD prtHlom Wiic, tdal tfnad aped Siagaran, dte. TWi baacat aaeoaot ia cooinaed hf 
(be biuia of Atanaiaoiia, llafiia, and ieram. Tbe (wo 6r«i oraiioos of Jubao, aad (be (bird oratiaft 
of Libaniui, exhibit a more nattering piettm*; but ifar rocanUlion of both those orators, after tha 
death of Conauatlai, wlnlc h reitores as (a the perarra ioa of Iba (ralby defiadaa awa dui* 


* ^hhoB baa radeatfattred ia bia HIttora (e 
make use of the iiiforuiatiou furui»)icd by 
of Cboreni', (he only Armenian hiitortan tbaa 
(rmoalatcd iaio Latin. Gibbmi has not perceived 
all the chraiinlogical dtfSraUka wbieh oecar hi 
(be oarrative of that writer. Ba haa not iboogbc 
of all (be critical discusaiou whicb histaxt ought 
to ondergo be fo re it can he eombioed with tha 
rrhrtioiis of the wesiera writers. From wiat of 
tbii attention Gibbon has made the facts which 

be baa drawn from this souroe, more erroncoui 
than (hey era in the original. This jndgnient 
appKes to all whidi the Bnglisb historian baa 
darivesi from the Armeniaii aothor. 1 have made 
(be History of Hosea a ■oh)oet of particnlar at* 
tantioa ; and it is with coohdeuoa l^t 1 offer iba 
reaulta, wliirh I insert here, and which wiU ap> 
pear in the course of mv notes. In order to 
form a judgment of the dlfferenee which exists 
between me and Glhhen, I will content myself 
with ramarkiog tint throoghovt ha has coBinit> 
t«i an anaeh ronisn of thirty years, from whenoo 
it follows tb'st he nmigm to tl^ r rig n of Canstan- 
tbw many ewanis wh^b laoh place dnring that 
of Constant me. He conld not therefore discern 


Ibo toia canaeolion whick esssta ba rinneo Ihn 
Rotnan hiilory and that of Armenia, ur form a 
correct notion of the reasons which Indnced 
Constantine, at the close of his Uir, to make war 
upon the Perdaos, or of (be motives which de* 
tatnod CoMtaniini an long in the East ; he dean 
not even mealion tbesa. St. Hartin, note osi 
Le Beott, i. 40ff. t have inoerted B. 8t. Martin** 
ofaservatimia, bat I awst add that iba chronology, 
whsdi be proposes, is ant generally reomred by 
Annratan teh^ri, not, I believe, by Profe a sar 
ItetraMnn. — H. 

* It was during this war dint a boM fiattorer 
(whose name ti aoknowa) pubtsshMl the Itiae* 
rariat of Alexander and Trajan, io order to^ 
red the rMtorfows CoBStanUos in tba footsteps 
of those great cotMfierors of Uie East. The fov^ 
mer of these has been p^ishad lar the first daie 
by M. Aogelo Mai (Hiba, 1917, reprinted at 
Frankfort, 1818.). It adds so liUlr to our kno w * 
ledge of Alexander's cmnpaigat, that it 
Vxrites onr regret that it b not tha lUaerary (4 
of Trajan, of wboaa eaa lsr n rictiiriea we tern «a 
datinai reeard.— E. 
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Romans, but in tho battle of Singara, their imprudent valour had Btto« or 
almost achieved a signal and decisive victory. The stationary 
troops of Singara* retired on the approach of Sapor, who passed 
the Tigris over three bridges, and occupied near the village of Hilleh 
an advantageous camp, which, by the labour of his numerous pio- 
neers, he surroundt'd in one day with a deep ditch, and a lofty 
rampart. His formidable host, when it was drawn out in order of 
battle, covered the banks of the river, the adjacent heights, and the 
whole eatent of a plain of above twelve miles, which separated the 
two armies. Both were alike impatient to engage; but the Barba- 
rians, after a slight resistance, fled in disorder ; unable to resist, or 
desiro<is to weary, the strength of the heavy legions, who, fainting 
with heat and thirst, punued them across tlie plain, and cut in 
pieces a line of cavalry, clothed in complete armour, which had 
been posted before the gates of tlie camp to protect their retreat. 

Gtnstantins, who was hurried along in flic pursuit, attempted, with- 
out cflfect, to restrain tho ardomr of his troops, by representing to 
them the dangers of the approaching night, and the certainty of 
completing their success with fl»e return of day. As tliey depended 
much more on their own valour tlian on tho experience or the abi- 
lities of their chief, they silenced by their clamours his timid re- 
moitstrances ; and rushing with fury to the charge, filled up the 
ditch, broke down the rampart, and dispersed themselves through 
the tents to recruit their exhausted strength, and to enjoy the rich 
harvest of their labours. But the prudent Sapor bad watched the 
moment of victory. His army, of which the greater part, securely 
posted on tlic heights, had been spectators of the action, advanced 
in silence, and tinder the shadow of tho night; and his Persian 
archers, guided by the illumination of the camp, poured a shower 
of arrows on a disarmed and licentious crowd. The sincerity of 
history (61) declares, that the Romans were vamiuished wiUi a 
dreadful slaughter, and that the flying remnant of the legions was 
exposed to tlic most intolerable hardships. Even the tenderness of 
panegyric, confessing that the glory of the emperor was sullied by 
the disobedience of his soldit'rs, chooses to draw a veil over tho cir- 
cumstances of this melancholy retreat. Yet one of those venal • 

orators, so jealous of the fame of Conslantius, relates with amazing 

rtctPr, imtihat of Ittp emperar. Hip rommeettry of Spaohpiin no Gnt oratton orjnltao it pro* 
fbspiv IraroPtl. Spt Ukpwiv? ihc judicioni ohtprYttlous of TiUpmont, HUt. Empproon, lom. i». 
p. 6Sd. 

(01) Arpmma nortirma pnnc<*r(aUonp pognatom noatmnun PO|Hia {ogpotl ftrage cooEoaaia. 

Ammian. ivUi. 5. Spp Hipwlic Eutropius, x, 10. and 8. Bu^l^ c. 2T.t 


* Row SHijar^ 00 rtip rirPT Cfitboras. — W. Ihe Romtii emppror. Thp Roman coplite* woro 
“t TtiP Ppnian khtortam or romaorpit, do not fbrcpH to TPpair all ibp rarait'w they bad com- 
menUon the baiUe of Singara, but naake the etp- mitiod, ptpo to replanllng the •nulleat treei. 
thre Shabpour eacapp, defeat, and lake prboDer, Malcolm, i. SS. — M. 
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coolness, an act of such incredible cruelty, as, in the judgment of 
posterity, must imprint a far deeper stain on the honour of the Im- 
perial name. The son of Sapor, the heir of liis crown, had bemi 
made a captive in the Persian camp. The unhappy youtli, who 
might have excited the compassion of the most savage enemy, was 
scourged, tortured, and publicly executed by the i n hu m a n Ro- 
mans (G2). 

s.m of AV hatever advantages might attend the arms of Sapor in Uie Geld, 
iijougij nine reiiealed victories diffused among the nations the fame 
of his valour and conduct, he could not hope to succeed in the exe- 
cution of his designs, while the fortified towns of Mesopotamia, 
and, above ail, the strong and ancient city of Msibis, remained in 
the possession of the Romans. In the space of twelve years, Mi- 
sibis, which, since the lime of Lucullus, had been deservedly es- 

A. D. 33S. teeiiied tlie bulw ark of the east, sustained three memorable sieges 

3««. 3M. against the power of Sapor; and the disappointed monarch, after 
urging his attacks ahove sixty, eighty, and an hundred days, was 
thrice repulsed w ith loss and ignominy (G3). Tliis large and po- 
pulous city was situate about two days' journey from the Tigris, in 
tlic midst of a pleasant and fertile plain at the foot of Mount Masius. 
A treble inclosure of brick walls was defended by a deep ditch {&*) ; 
and the intrepid resistance of Count Lucilianus, and lus garrison, 
was seconded by the desperate courage of the people. The citizens 
of ?<isibis were animated by tlie exhortations of Uieir bishop (65), 
inured to arms by tlie presence of danger, and convinced of the in- 
tentions of Sapor to plant a Persian colony in their room, and to 
lead them away into distant and barbarous captivity. Tlie event 
of the two former sieges elated their confidence, and exasperated 
the haughty spirit of the Great King, who advanced a third time 
towards Kisibis, at the head of the united forces of Persia and In- 
dia. The ordinary machines, invented to hatter or undermine the 
walls, were rendered ineffectual by tlie superior skill of the Ro- 
mans ; and many days had vainly elapsed, when Sapor embraced a 
resolution worthy of an eastern monarch, who believed that Uie 
elements themselves were subject to his power. At the stated 
season of the melting of the snow s in Armenia, the river Mygdo- 


(€3) Liitantos, Oral. iii. p. 133. «iib Juliaa. Oral. i. p. aod Spanlifrim’s Cornmnnlary, p. 179. 

(63) Sot Julian. Oral. i. p. Oral. U. p. 62, &c. wiUi lb*' Cooimoulary of Spanheiin (p. 188 ■■ 
\s)io illuslralct ihc ctrcunisUucci, aod aMXTUiD* ibc lime of ihc ikrce siegra of NiaUt. Tbeir 
<Utc9 are lik<*niic eiamintsl by TiUftnnnl (HiaI. ilc« Emprreun, Unn. iv. p. 668. 671. 674.). Some* 
tbiDg i« atldetl Irooi 2oftimus, 1. iii. p. 151. and the Alexandtine CbrooicU*, p. 200. 

(61) Saliusl. Fragtnotil. tixxiv. edit. Broxses aud Plutarch In Lucull. luin. in. p. 184. Niailds ia 
DOW reduced to one hiimln'd aod fifty bousex; the manhy lauds product' rk'ry and the fertile 
nc>ado«i, as Ear as Mosul and ibc Tigris, are cohered sttlh the ruins of lonos and xtUages. See 
Nichuhr, Voyages, tom. ii. p. 300—309. 

(63) The mirai'lci which Theodore! (i. ii. c. 30.) aacTilies to St. Jau>c«, Bishop of Cdetsa, were at 
least performed in a worthy cause, the defence of his roaolry. He appearetl on ihv walls under the 
figure of the Bomaii omjH'ror, and tent an army of gnats to sling the truuWs of the elepUaoU, and to 
ducomlit the host of the new Scoacherlb. 
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nius, which dmdes tho plain and the city ofNisibis, forms, like the 
Nile (66), an inundation over the adjacent country. By the labour 
of the Persians, the course of the river was stopped below the town, 
and the waters were confined on every side by solid iTmunds^jf * 
earth. On this artificial lake, a licet of armed vessels filled with 
soldiers, and with engines which discharged stones of five hundred 
pounds weight, advanced in order of battle, and engaged, almost 
upon a level, the troops which defended the ramparts.' The irre- 
sistible force of the waters was alternately fatal to the contending 
parties, till at length a portion of the walls, unable to sustain tho 
accumulated pressure, gave way at once, and exposed an amplo 
breach of one hundred and fifty feet. The Persians were instantly 
driven to the assaidt, and the fate of Nisibis depended on the event 
of the day. The heavy-armed cavalry, who led tho van of a deep 
column, were embarrassed in the mud, and great numbers were 
drowned in the unseen holes which had been filled by the rushing 
waters. The elephants, made furious by their wounds, increased 
the disorder, and trampled down thousands of Uio Persian archers. 
The Great King, who, from an exailted throne, ‘beheld tho misfor- 
tunes of his arms, sounded, with reluctant indignation, the signal 
of the retreat, and suspended for some hours the prosecution of tho 
attack. But the vigilant citizens improved the opportunity of tho 
night; and tho return of day discovered a new wall of six fwt in 
height, rising every moment to fill up the interval of the breach. 
Notwithstanding the disap|K)intment of his hopes, and tho loss of 
more than twenty thousand men. Sapor still pressed the reduction 
of Nisibis, with an obstinate firmness, which could have yielded only 
to the necessity of defending the eastern provinces of Persia against 
a formidable invasion of the Massageta; (67). Alarmed by this in- 
telligence, he hastily relinquished the siege, and marched witli 
rapid diligence from the banks of the Tigris to those of the Oxus. 
The danger and difficulties of the Scytliian war engaged him soon 
afterwanls to conclude, or at least to observe, a truce with the 
Roman emperor, which was equally grateful to both princes ; as 
Constantins himself, after the death of his two brothers, was in- 
volved, by the revolutions of the West, ih a civil contest, which 

(M) Jalian. Onl. I. p. 27. Tbmigh Ktebolir (tom. ii. p. SOT.) allowtt Tfry coosidcraUc fwoil lo 
the Hygdooios, over wbick bo mw a bridgi* of twlrt archie : it U difficult, however, U> andersiaod 
tbit parallel of a trifling rivulet with a luigbly river. There arc manv circumvlanret obscure, and 
almoHt uuintHligible, in tbr descriptiou of these ttupendout water>wovkt. 

(67) We are oUigcil to Zoniras (tom. U. 1. xiii. p. 11.] for this invaiioo of the Hatugeix, which ft 
perfectly consistent with the general series of oveots, to which we are darkly led by the broken 
hlftory of Ammiaotts. 


* Macdonald Kianier obterres on these Boating this work could have been accomplished, even 
baUeriev, As the elevation of the place it ron« with the wonderful resources which the king must 
■Iderahly above the level of the country in its im< have had at bis disposal. Geographical Memoir, 
mediate vicinity, and the Mygdonint it a very p. 262. — M. 

Insignificant stream, il is difHcnU to imagine bow 
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required and scorned to exceed Uie most vigorous exertion of bis UO' 
divided strength. 

ciTii «r. After the partition of the empire, three years had scarcely elapsed 
before the sons of Constantine seemed impatient to convince manVind 
incapable of contenting tbemselves with llic domi- 
nions which they were unqualified to govern. The eldest of tliose 
princes soon complained, tlat he was defrauded of his just propor- 
tion of Uie spoils of their murdered kinsmen ; and though be might 
yield to the superior guilt and merit of Constantins, he exacted from 
Constans the cession of tlie African provinces, as an equivalent for 
tlic rich countries of Macedonia and Greece, whicli his brotlier had 
acquired by tlic death of Dalmatius. The want of sincerity, which 
Constantine experienced in a tedious and fhiitless negotiation, exas- 
perattxl the fierceness of his temper ; and he eagerly listened to those 
favourites, who suggested to him that his honour, as well as bis 
interest, was concerned in the prosecution of the quarrel. At the 
head of a tumultuary band, suited for rapine rather Uian for con- 
quest, he suddenly broke into the dominions of Constans, by the 
way of the Julian Alps, and the country round Aquileiafelt the first 
efli'cts of his resentment. The measures of Constans, who then 
resided in Dacia, were directed with more prudence and aibility. 
On the news of his brotiier's invasion, he detached a select and 
disciplined body of his Dlyrian troops, proposing to follow them in 
person, with tlie remainder of Itis forces. But tliq conduct of his 
lieutenants soon terminated the unnatural contest. By the artful 
appearana's of fliglit, Constantine was betrayed into an ambuscade, 
which had been concealed in a wood, where the rash youth, with a 
few attendants, was surprised, surrounded, and slain, llis body, 
after it had been found in the obscure stream of the .Alsa, obtain^ 
the honours of an Imperial sepulchre; hut his provinces transferred 
their allegiance to the comjueror, who, refusing to admit his elder 
brother Constantins to any share in these new acquisitions, main- 
tained the undisputed possession of more tlian two-tliirds of the 
Boman empire ((>8). ■ 

iiur<)<T of The fate of Constans himself was delayed about ten years longer, 
? u'^ 3 w revenge of lu» brother’s death was reserved for the more 

Febnur,. ignoble hand of a domestic traitor. The pernicious tendency of 
the system introduced by Constantine was displayed in the fek>Ie 
administration of his sons ; who, by their vices and weakness, soon 
lust the esteem and affections of tlieir |>eople. The pride assumed 
by Constans, from the unmerited success of his arms, was rendered 
more contemptible by his want of abilities and application. His 


{68) The etkUMt aod Ibe m«iU of (bit civil war are relaled wiih Miich perplexity a»d ceatradioti— , 
1 have ohicQy followed Zonarac aad the younger Victor, The toODody (ad ealeem Eotrop. edit. ■»- 
vrrramp.} pronounord oo tho death of CoMUoliaei ought have ibaee very iaatneUve i bet pnMteaee 
aiMl tolie laite eogaged the orator to involve hhiwclf an vi^ dtxUaMMO. 
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fond |>artiality towards some German captives, distinguished only by 
the charms of youth, was an object of scandal to the people (C9) ; 
and itlagncntiiis, an ambitious soldier, who was himself of ISarba- 
rian extraction, was encour^cd by tlie public discontent to assert 
tile honour of the Roman name (70). The chosen bands of Jovians 
and lierculians, who acknowledged Magnentiiis as their leader, 
maintained the most respectable and important station in Uie Im- 
perial camp. Tlie friendship of Marccllinus, count of the sacred 
largesses, supplied w ith a liberal band tlie means of seduction. The 
soldiers were convinced by the most specious arguments, that the 
rc|>ublic suiiimoaed them to break the bonds of hereditary servi- 
tude; and, by the choice of an active and vigilant prince, to reward 
the same virtues which had raised tlie ancestors of the digcncrate 
Constans from a private condition to tlie throne of the world. As 
soon as the conspiracy was rijie for execution, Marccllinus, under 
tlie pretence of celebrating his son’s birth-day, gave a splendid en- 
tertainment to Ihe illustrious and honourable persons of the court 
of Gaul, which then resided in the city of .\utun. The intemperance 
of the feast was artfully protracted till a very late hour of the night; 
and the unsuspecting guests were tempted to indulge themselves in 
a dangerous and guilty freedom of conversation. On a sudden the 
doors were tlirown open, and Magnentiiis, who had retired for a 
few moments, returned into the aiiartment, invested with the diadem 
and ptiqile. The conspirators instantly saluted him w ith the titles 
of Augustus and Emperor. The surprise, the terror, tlic intoxica- 
tion, the ambitious hopes, and the mutual ignorance of the rest of 
the assembly, prompted them to join their voices to the general ac- 
clamation. The guards hastened to take the oath of fidelity; tho 
gates of tlie town were shut ; and before the dawn of day, Magnen- 
tius became master of the troops and treasure of the palace and city 
of Autuii. By Ids secrecy and diligence he entertained some hopes 
of surprising the person of Constans, who was pursuing in the ad- 
jacent forest his favourite amusement of hunting, or perhaps some 
pleasures of a more private and crimiual nature. The rapid pro- 
gress of lame allowed him, however, an instant for flight, thougli 
tile desertion of his soldiers and subjects deprived him of the power 
of resistance. Before he could reach a seaport in Spain, where ho 
intended to embark, he was overtaken near Helena (71), at the foot 

(W) Quran oimtlcs pretk) qiucaitoc pami« venufliorM qood culiios babaent, Ubidiao 

hujuunodi anisK pro oerM babciur. Had ool ibe depraved last* of Conatans been publidj a«owedf 
tbe elder Ticlor« vrbo held a oonsiderable office in bU brotber'a reign, «uoid not have aiacitcd it in 
web poailive lerau. 

(70] Julian Oral, i. and ii. Zotim. 1. ii. p. 134. Tictor in Epilome. There ii renaon In btUere 
that If ftgnentins was horn in one of those Barbarian colonies which Constantius Chlorua had esta* 
hbshed in GnnI (wa this Hktory, toL. L p. 337.). HU behaviour may remind m of the patriot earl 
of Laicastcr, the faotoos Siown de Montfort, who coaUl pmnade ll^ good people of BngiaBd, that 
ha, a Fraiirhman by births bad lahennnas to dolim than from foratgn favonrha. 

(71) Ihia ancient had onoe flonriahnd nnder the nama of (TninpnBini Ketif U. &)• 
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of the Pyrenees, by a party of light cavalry, whose chief, regardless 
of the sanctity of a temple, executed his commission by the murder 
of the son of Constantine (72). 

■agMnuu As soon as the death of Constans had decided this easy but im- 
'laoiM ib«° portant revolution, the example of the court of Autun was imitated 
Ar’Dl’sio. by the provinces of the West. The authority of Magnentius was 
*• acknow ledged through the whole extent of the two great prefectures 
of Gaul and Italy; and the usurper prepared, by every act of op- 
pression, to collect a treasure, which might discharge the obligation 
of an immense donative, and supply the expenses of a civil war. 
The martial countries of Illyricum, from the Danube to the extremity 
of Greece, had long obeyed the government of Vetranio, an aged 
general, beloved for the simplicity of his manners, and who had 
acquired some reputation by his experience and services in war (73). 
Attached by habit, by duty, and by gratitude, to the house of Con- 
stantine, ho immediately gave the strongest assurances to the only 
surviving son of his late master, that he would expose, with un- 
shaken fidelity, his person and his troops, to inflict a just revenge 
on the traitors of Gaul. But the legions of Vetranio were seduced, 
rather than provoked, by the example of rebellion; their leader 
soon betrayed a want of flrmness, or a want of sincerity ; and his 
ambition derived a specious pretence from the approbation of tho 
princess Constantins. That cruel and aspiring woman, who had 
obtained from tho great Constantine, her father, the rank of Aw- 
gu$ta, placed tho diadem with her own liands on the head of the 
Illyrian general ; and seemed to expect from his victory, the ac- 
complishment of those unbounded hopes, of which she had been 
disappointed by the death of her husband Hannibalianus. Pertiaps 
it was without the consent of Constantins, that the new emperor 
formed a necessary, though dishonourable, alliance with the usurper 
of the West, whose purple was so recently stained with her bro- 
ther’s blood (71). 

CooiUntltu The intelligence of these important events, which so deeply af- 
lected the honour and safety of tho Imperial house, recalled tho 
A.D.3M. arms of Constantius from the inglorious prosecution of tho Persian 
war. He recommended the care of the East to his lieutenants, and 
afterwards to his cousin Gallus, whom ho raised from a prison to a 


Thp mutilCcPDCO <vf ConsUolino it now «p|pii(loar, anil hht molbpr’i Dtm«. Hetcoa (U U fttll 
calli'il Rinr) becamr tlip leat ot a hisbop, wbo long anorwards iraDAfrrri’tl his nsidenco to Peqiignao, 
ibp rapiul of moilrrn RoiioiHoa. Sop D'Anvillo, Koticc tie lAncionoc Ganlc, p. 3S0. Longuonie, 
Pescriptioo de la Franoo. p. 223., and the Marra ITitipanioa, 1. I. o. 2. 

(72) ZosirauB, 1. ii. p. ii9, 12U. Zouaraa. lorn. ii. I. xiii. p. 13., and the Ahbrovialon. 

(73) EutropiiiB (x. lo.) doscribo* Voiranio »itli more lompor, and proltably B»iih more troth, 
than oilhor of the two Victor*. Vetranio wai bom of obactrre parent* in the wildeat part* of 
Hasia ; ami lo much had hit education breo neglected, that, after bis rlevation, be studied tho 
alphabet. 

(74) The doubtful, nortuating eondoct of Vetranio is de*cnbe«l bv Jnlian in bit first oralioo, tBtl 
accnralely expiained by Spanbeiia, wbo dttct»ie« tb« ailnation and bebnvloor of CoMUntinn. 
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throne ; and inarched towards Europe, with a mind agitated by the 
conflict of hope and fear, of grief and indignation. On his arriTal 
at Heraclea hi Thrace, the emperor gave audience to the ambas- 
sadors of Magnentius and Vetranio. The first author of the conspi- 
racy, Marcellinus, who in some measure had bestowed the purple 
on his new master, boldly accepted this dangerous commission ; 
and his three colleagues were selected from the illustrious person- ‘ 

ages of the state and army. These deputies were instructed to 
soothe the resentment, and to alarm the fears, of ConstaEtius. They 
were empowered to ofler him the friendship and amance of the 
western princes, to cement their union by a double marriage ; of 
Conatanlius with the daughter of Magnentius, and of Magnentius 
himself with the ambitious Constantins; and to acknowledge in the 
treaty the pre-eminence of rank, ^icli might justly be claimed by 
the emperor of the East. Should pride and mistaken piety urge 
him to refuse these equitable conditions, the ambassadors were or- 
dered to expatiate on the inevitable ruin which must attend his 
rashness, if he ventnrod to provoke the sovereigns of the West to 
exert their superior strength; and to employ against him that valour, 
those abilities, and those legions, to which the house of Constantine 
bad been indebted for so many triumphs. Sudi propositions and 
such arguments appeared to deserve the most serious attention; 
the answer of Constantins was deferred till the next day; and as he 
had reflected on the importance of justifying a civil war in the opi- 
nion of the people, he thus address^ his council, who listened with 
real or affected credulity i “Last night,” said he, “after 1 retired 
“ to rest, the shade of the great Constantine, embracing the corpse 
“ of my murdered brother, rose before my eyes; his well-known 
“ voice awakened me to revenge, forbad me to despair of the repub- 
“ lie, and assured me of the success and immortal glory which 
“ would crown the justice of my arms.” The authority of such a 
vision, or rather of the prince who alleged it, silenced every doubt, ; 

and excluded all negociation. The ignominious terms of peace 
were rejected with disdain. One of tho ambassadors of the tyrant 
was dismissed with the haughty answer of Constantius ; his col- 
leagues, as unworthy of the privileges of the law of nations, were 
put in irons ; and the contending powers prepared to wage an im- 
placable war (75). 

Such was the conduct, and such perhaps was the duty, of the oepom 
brother of Constans towards the perfidious usurper of Gaul. The 
situation and character of Vetranio admitted of milder measures; “ 
and the policy of the Eastern emperor was directed to disunite his 
antagonists, and to separate the forces of lllyricum from the cause 
of rebellion. It was an easy task to deceive the frankness and - 

(7S) Sm Peter the PatriciUs io the Exospu p. Tf. 
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simplicity of Votranio, who, fluctuating some time between the 
opposite views of honour and interest, tlisplayed to tlie world the 
insincerity of his tem|)er, and was insensibly engaged in thesnaroe 
of an artful iiegociation. Constantius acknowledged him as a le^ 
timate and equal colleague in the empire, on condition that he would 
renounce his disgraceful alliance with MagncDlius, and appomt a 
place of interview on the frontiers of their respective provmces; 
w here tliey might pledge their friendship by mutual vows of fidditf, 
and regulate by common consent the future operations of the dvM 
war. In cons^-quence of this agreement, Vetranio advanced to the 
city of Sardica (70), at the head of twenty thousand horse, and of a 
moie numerous body of infantry; a power so far auiwior to ^ 
forces of Constantius, that Uie Illyrian emperor a|>peared to com- 
mand the life and fortunes of his rival, who, depending on the 
success of his private negociations, had seduced the tro«^ and 
undermined the tlwune, of Vetranio. The cluefs, who had secret^ 
embraced the party of Constantius, pie|>ared in tut favour a public 
spectacle, calculated to discover and inflame the passions of the 
multitude (77) . The united armies were commanded to assemble in 
a large plain near tlic city. In the centre, according to the rules 
of ancient discipline, a military tribunal, or rath«: scaflbld, was 
erected, from whence the emperors were accustomed, on sulema 
and im|M>rtaiit occasions, to harangue Uie troops. The well-ordered 
ranks of Homans and Harbarians, witii drawn swords, or with 
erected spears, tlic squadrons of cavalry, and the ccdimts of infan- 
try, distinguished by Uie variety of their arms and en^ns, formed 
an immense circle round the tribunal; and the attentive nkmce 
which they preserved was sometimes interrupted by loud bursts of 
clamour or of applause. In the presence of Uiis formidable as- 
sembly, the two emperors were called upon to exptoia the situation 
of public aflairs : Uie precedency of rank was yielded to the royal 
birUi of Constantius; and though lie was iadifferenUr skilled in the 
arts of rhetoric, he acquitted himself, under these diflicuit ekenna- 
stauccs, with firmness, dexkrit)', and eloquenoe. The firrt part of 
Ills oration seemed to be pointed only against the tyomi of Cant; 
but while lie tragically lamented Ur; cruel murder of Constans, 
he insinuated, that none, except a brotlier, could claim a rig^t to 
llie succession of his brother, lie displayed, w ith some compla- 
cency, tlie glories of his Imperial race; and recalled to the nKmoory 
of the troops, the valour, the triumphs, the lib«wlity, of the great 

(70) 7x>atr»i, tom. ii. I. xiii. p. 16. Tbo position of Sardica. near the modem city of SopbU, 
appmri bcUcr tusUxi to ihia interview thou the titnalioo of either Heimi or Simuinn) where H if 
platt**! liT Ji-rmn, Socntlcf, and Sozomen. 

(71j tbr two firvl orationf of Julitn. psrticnlazly p. 31.; and Zoftiffioi, 1. li. p. m. Hie 
ili^tincl narrative of the bistonao *ervr» to illaitrate tbu diffuse but va^ne deecriptiooa of the 
orator. 
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Constantine, to whose sons they had enfsaized their allegiance by an 
oatli of fidelity, which the ingratitude of his most favoured sen'ants 
had tempted them to violate. The officers, who surrounded the 
tribunal, and were instructed to act their parts in this evtraordinaey 
scene, confessed the irresistible power of reason and eloquence, by 
saluting the emperor Constantius as their lawful sovereign. The • 
contagion of loyalty and repentance was communicated from rank 
to rank ; till Uie plain of Sardica resoumled with the universal ac- 
clamation of “ Away with theses upstart usurpers I Long life and 
“ victory to the son of Constantine I Under his banners alone we 
“ will light and conquer." The shout of thousands, their mena- 
cing gestures, the fierce clashing of their arras, astonished and sub- 
dued the courage of Vetranio, who stood, amidst the defection of 
his followers, in animus and silent suspense. Instead of embra- 
cing the last n'fiige of'generous desps^ he tamely submitted to his 
fate; and taking the diadem from hw'head, in the view of both 
armies, fell prostrate at the feet of his conqueror. Cxmstantius 
used his victory with prudence and moderation; and raising from 
the ground the aged suppliant, whom he affected to style by the 
endearing name of Father, he gave him his hand to descend from 
the throne. 'I'he city of Priisa was assigned for the exile or re- 
tirement of the abdicatiHl monarch, whlrtived six years in the en- 
joyment of ease and affluence. He often expressed his grateful 
sense of the goodness of Constantius, and, with a very amiable 
simplicity, advised his benefactor to resign the sceptre of the world, 
and to seek for content ( where alone it could be found) in the jieace- 
ful obscurity of a private condition (78). 

The behaviour of Constantius on this memorable occasion was nA^,„,r 
celebraleil with some appearance of justice; and his courtiers com- 
parwl tlie studied orations which a Pericles or a Demoslhejies ad- a.”i> 351 . 
dressed to the populace of Athens, with the victorious eloipience 
which had persuaded an armed multitude to desert and depose the 
object of their partial choice (79). The approaching coiib^t with 
Magueiitius was of a more serious and bloody kind. The tyrgiif 
advanced by rapid marches to encounter Constantius, at tlie head 
of a numerous army, composed of Gauls and Spaniards, of Franks 
and Saxons; of those provincials who supplied the strength of the 
legions, and of those barbarians who were dreaded as the most for- 
midable enemies of the republic. The fertile plains (80) of the 


(T8) The votingprTicUtr asAigns to hU exilo the ompbalical appt'IUlioo of ** Toluptariiini otiiim.” 
Sotralrs (!. ii. c. '28.) it the Toiirher for iho com*«poddeoc(* w ilh the emperor, which wouhl seem to 
prove that Vemoio wax, iruierd, propp ad stidtiliam sintplirisAimtM. 

(19} Eum Convtaotiui faniodbp dp)trlnm Imjtrrk) in privatttm oiium reinotU. Oaw* 

gloria post nature Imperiirai noli procoMtt oloqnio rlomcotiaqnr. die. Aurelius TIrtor, Julian, and 
Tbcmisliai (Oral. ii>. and iv.) adorn this exploit with all the artificial and gaady colouring of thctf 
rhetoric. 

(80) Busbequini |p. 117 ] traverved tho Lower Hangar; and Sclavonia at a time when the; were 
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Lower Pannonia, between the Drave, th« Save, and the Danube, 
presented a spacious theatre; and the operations of the civil war 
were protract^ during the summer months by the skill or timidity 
of the combatants (81). Constantins had declared his intention of 
deciding the quarrel in the fields of Cibalis, a name that would 
. animate his troops by the remembrance of the victory which, on 
the same auspicious ground, had been obtained by the arms of his 
father Constantine. Yet by the impregnable fortifications with 
' which the emperor encompassed his camp, he appeared to decline, 
rather than to invite, a general engagement. It was the object of 
Magncntiiis to tempt’ or to compel his adversary to relinquish this 
advantageous position ; and he employed, with tliat view, the va> 
rious marches, evolutions, and stratagems, which the knowlodgo 
of the art of war could suggest to an experienced officer. He carried 
by assault the important town of Siscia; made an attack on the 
city of Sirmium, which lay in the rear of the Imperial camp ; at-^ 
tempted to force a passage over the Save into the eastern provinces 
of lllyricum ; and cut in pieces a numerous detachmant, which he 
had allured into the narrow passes of Adarne. Diiriftg the greater 
part of the summer, the tyrant of Gaul shewed himself master of the 
field. Tlie troops of Constantins w'ero harassed and dispirited; his 
reputation declined in tlm.oye of tlie world; end his pride condes- 
cended to solicit a treaty of peace, which would have resigned to 
the assassin of Constans the sovereignty of tlie provinces beyond 
the Alps. These offers were enforced by the eloquence of Philip 
the Imperial ambassador; and the council as well as the army of 
Magnentius were disposed to accejitthem. But the haughty usur- 
per, careless of the remonstrances of his friends, gave orders that 
Philip should be detained as a captive, or, at least, as a hostage; 
while he dispatched an officer to reproach Constantins with the 
weakness of his reign, and to insult him by the promise of a pardon^ 
if he would instantly abdicate the purple. “ That be should confide- 
“ in the justice of his cause, and the protection of an avenging 
“ Deity,” was the only answer which honour permitted the emperor 
to return. But he was so sensible of the difficulties of his situation, 
that he no longer dared to retaliate the indignity which' had been 
offered to his representative. The negociation of Philip was not, 
however, ineffectual, since he determined .Sylvanus the Frank, a ge- 
neral of merit and reputation, to desert with a considerable body of 
cavalry, a few days before the battle of Mursa. 


r«loc«l almnst to a Jpaort, bv ibo rK-iprccal hoslililu^ of llic Torls ami CbrUlians. Vet bo mrntiom 
with namiralioa the uncoaqoorablo f,.rUlil> of tbp ;aliJ obacrv« tlut tho boigbl of tbo ^3 
mnicirnl to couooal a loadca » a(ajon from bU siKbl. S™ ''>■'" '« * TrafcU, m Harris > 

BivM Urgr. arcoonl of tbo war and tbr- nc«o<iaUon (1. li. p. »"* 

he Deiibor tXtt‘v.% himiilfj jpltjljcr Dor a iwliltciau, lu4 usrrati^c must U- wiighwl «iUi aUcnlion, 
•Dtl received niOi caulioo. 
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The city of Mursa, or Essek, celebrated in modern times for a Baio« or 
bridge of boats five miles in length, over the river Drave, and the A."D!»ii. 
adjacent morasses (82), has been always considered as a place of 
importance in the wars of Hungary. Magnenlius, directing his 
march towards Mursa, set fire to the gates, and, by a sudden 
assault, had almost scaled the walls of the town. The vigilance of 
the garrison extinguished the flames; the approach of Constantius 
left him no time to continue the operations of the si^e; and the 
emperor soon removed the only obstacle that conld embmass his 
motions, by forcing a body of troops which bad taken post in an 
adjoining amphitheatre. The field of battle round Mursa was a 
naked and level plain ; on this ground the army of Constantius 
formed, with the Drave on their right; while their left, either from 
the nature of their disposition, or from the superiority of their ca- 
valry, extended far beyond the right flank of Magnentius (83). 

The troops on both sides remained under arms in anxious expecb- 
ation during the greatest part of the morning; and the son of Con- 
stantine, after animating his soldi^ by an eloquent speech, re- 
tired into a (^urch at some distance from tlie field of battle, and 
committed to his generals tiie conduct of this decisive day (84). 

They deserved his confidence by the valour and military skill which 
they exerted. They wisely began the action upon the left; and 
advancing their whole wing of cavalry in an oblique line, they 
suddenly wheeled it on the right flank of the enemy, which was 
unprepared to resist the impetuosity of their charge. But the Ro- 
mans of the West soon rallied, by the habits of discipline; and the 
Barbarians of Germany supported the renown of their national bra- 
very. The engagement soon became general; was maintained with 
various and singular turns of fortune; and scarcely ended with the 
darkness of the night. The signal victory which Constantius ob- 
tained is attributed to the arms of his cavalry. His cuirassiers are 
described as so many massy statues of steel, glittering with their 
scaly armour, and breaking with their ponderous lances the firm 
array of the Gallic legions. Sbon as the legions gave way, the 
lighter and more active squadrons of the second line rode sword in 
hand into the intervals, and completed the disorder. In the mean 
while, the huge bodies of the Germans wxre exposed almost naked 
to the dexterity of the Oriental archers ; and whole troops of those 


(t9] Tbit remarkable bridge, which it IlaDked wiih towers, aod sopported oa large wooden pilaa» 
was conslnicted A. D. 1566, by Sollan Sotiauo, to faciliUla the march of his annu'^i into UuDgarj: 
See Browne’s TraraU, and Busing's System of Gobgrsphy, vol. it. p. 90. ^ * 

(S3) This position, and tho subsequeiit evointioos, are clearly, though conctMly, described by Ja> 
lian, Orat. i. p. 36. 

(34) Sulpicius Sevems, 1. ii. p. 46S. The emperor passed the day in prayer with Valeas, tho 
Arian bishop of Mursa, who gaioetl his cooBdence by announcing the success of the battle. M. do 
TiUeaont (UitU dea Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 1110.) %ery properly remarks the silence of Julian with 
regard to the personal prowess of CoasUQiia« in the battle of Mursa. The siloooe of ftaiury is som^ 
limes equal to tho most positire aod aathenlic evidence. 
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Barbarians were urged by ang^iish and despair to predpitate Iherti- 
aeives into the broad and rapid stream of the Drave (85). The 
DHmber of the slain was computed at lifly-four thousand men, and 
the slaughter of the conquerors was more considerable than that 
of the vanquished (86) ; a circtimslancc which proves the obstinacy 
of the contest, and justifies the observation of an ancient writer, 
that the forces of the empire were consumed in the fatal battle of 
Mursa, by the loss of a veteran army, sufficient to defbnd tl»e fron- 
tiers, or to add new triumphs to the glory of Rome (87). Notwith- 
standing the invectives of a servile orator, there is not the least 
reason to belii'vo that the tyrant deserted his own standard in the 
beginning of the engagement. He seems to have displayed the vir- 
tues of a general and of a soldier till the day was irrecoverably lost, 
and his camp in the possession of the enemy. Magnentius then 
consulted his safety, and throwing away the Imperial ornaments, 
escaped with some difliculty from the pursuit of the light horse, 
who incessantly followed his rapid flight from the banks of thfe 
Drave to the foot of the Julian Alps (88). 
co«qii«ior The approach of winter supplied the indolence of Constantins 
1 . le'Vsj. with specious reasons for deferring the prosecution of the war tHI 
the ensuing spring. Magnentius had fixed his residence in the city 
of Aquileia, and shewed a seeming resolution to dispute the pas- 
sage of the mountains and morasses w hich fortified the confines of 
the Venetian province. The surprisal of a castle in the Alps by 
the secret march of the Imperialists, could scarcely have determined 
him to relinquish the {Htssession of Italy, if the inclinations of the 
people had supported the cause of their tyrant (89). But the me- 
mory of the cruelties exercised by his ministers, after the unsuc- 
cessful revolt of Nepotian, had left a deep impression of horror and 
resentment on the minds of the Romans. That rash youth, the 
son of the princess Kutropia, and the nephew of Constantine, had 


(85) Jaliao. Oral. 1. p, 36, 3t.; nnl Ora!, ii. p. 59, 66. Zf>nart>*, fom. H. 1, \iU. p. 17. Is>»hfmyA. 

L K. p. ISO — 133. Tlif hist of Ut^si> i?f-ivtiratrA of arebrr Hparlauft, tfbo couM dif* 

chaise three arrous at the bame time ; au ailvanlage Mluch, according to his ap[tn*bcusioo of mili- 
tarv- afTairA, materiallv ronlribiiti d lo the xiriorx o|'('.nn<lantiirt. 

(86) iccorditiglu /j>nani4, Lon«tautja«.out ol 8o.«iou m« a. io«( 30«600 ; and Mo^tnontma lMt244)M 
out of 36.(XW. The other artielea of lhi> account Ain'm probabU* and autlieotie, biit the nmniiera of 
the tyrant’s army must hate been mi'laken, either by the’ amhop or hiAtranarrihera. Ma'jneniins bad 
eoUerteif the itliole forcB of the ^eat, Unmofif and Itarlxirians ioU> otie formHlable iMidv, arhich 
cauuot fairly be <‘4tiu)5letl at U*ss Uiaii KiO.OOO inon. Juluiu. Orat. t. p. 34. 35. 

(87) (n^eoim R. I. tiriM ea dimirntiniic rnniiiinpta* tunt, a<l quadibet helta etterna idooAae. qn:r> 
mnliniii trimn|ibonini ponsent ter«rilati«qiie ronferre. EulrrqMttf, x. 13. The t otiuger Tictor enpre M g * 
himAeir w the same rfleet. 

(88) On t1ii« iiri.'.-><ion, tre muAi prefer nn«n«pected tettimooT of Togimiis xud looara* to the 
SaUeritiR astertinns of Julian. The yofinger Vietor paint* the character of lagnmiina in a *in)(«hr 
light: “ Sonnooii arer, animi (umidi, el tinmmliec limidu*; artifex tamen a<t oeriHtandam andiKic 
fpeeie fonnidinefn. " Is it most likely that ia the battle of Harsa his beltartonr nas governed by 
aaliire or hv art? I shmaM inetine for the loiter. 

(89) JnliaR. Orat. i. |i. 38« 30- In that place, however, as well as In Oration ii. p. 97., hefmi- 
iwate* the freneral dist>o«it1oii of the senate,* the people, and the soldiers of Italv, towards the party 
of the emperor. 
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seen with indignation the sceptre of the West usurped by a per- 
fidious barbarian. Arming a desperate troop of slaves and gla- 
diators, he overpowered the feeble guard of the domestic tran- 
quillity of Rome, received the homage of the senate, and assuming 
the title of Augustus, precariously reigned during a tumult of 
twenty-eight days. The mardi of souic regular forces put an tmd 
to his ambitious hopes : the rebellion was extinguished in the blood 
of ^epotian, of his motlier Eutropia, and of his adherents; and the 
proscription was extended to all who had contracted a fatal alliance 
with the name awl family of Constantine (IH)). Uut as soon as 
Constantius, after the battle of Mursa, became master of the sea- 
coast of Dalmatia, a band of noble exiles, who had ventured to 
equip a Beet in some harbour of the Hadriatic, sought protection 
and revenge in his victorious camp. By their secret intelligence 
with their countrymen, Rome and the Italian cities were |Hjrsnaded 
to display tlie banners of tionstantius on their walls. The grateful 
veterans, enriched by the liberality of tlio father, signalised their 
gratitude ami loyalty to the son. Tlie cavalry, the legions, and the 
aqxiliaries of Italy, renewed their oath of allegiance to Constantius; 
and the usurper, alarmed by the general desertion, was comjtelled, 
with the remains of his faithful troops, to retire beyond the Alps 
into the provinces of Gaul. Tlie detachments, however, which 
were ortlered either to press or to intercei)t the flight of Magnentius, 
conducted themselves with the usual imprudence of success; and 
allowed him, in the plains of Pavia, an opportunity of turning on 
his pursuers, and of gratifying his despair by the carnage of a 
useless victory (91). 

The pride of Magnentius w as reduced, by repeated misfortunes, lut Jfau 
to sue, and to sue in vain, for ]>eace. He first dis|iatcUed a senator, 
in whose abilities he confided, and afterwards several bisliops, 
whose holy character niiglit obtain a more favourable audience, 
with the olfer of resigning the purple, and the promise of devoting 
the remainder of his life to the service of the emperor. But Con- 
stantius, though he granted fair terms of pardon and reconciliation 
to all who abandoned the standard of rel»ellion (92), avowed his 
inflexible resolution to inflict a just punishment on the crimes of 
an assassin, whom he prepared to overwhelm on every side by the 
effort of his victorious arms. An Imperial fleet acquired tlie easy 
possession of Africa and Spain, confirmed the wavering faith of the 

(90) Tho rldrr Victor (i«*scribo> in a iKithrlic manni-r tbc mi»4^raMc comlilion of Ronar : Ciijtia 

flolidum iagrnium adco P. R. patrilm«<|ac riiliorailfHli (viuiro donma, lora, via', tcm|>lat)Ui>. cniorf, 
Cftdav<Tibu.s4pii‘ o|if>UTral(ir btHloruiu modo.*' AUujMstus ^luiu. 1. |>. 677.) doplnrcs llic fate of aC' 

Tent illuHlrioos vaimu, and Julian |Otat. ii. p. S6.] rxpcratca ibc craolty of MarcfUiouA, tbo impla- 
c^Ip rneny of tbu bouM' of Con-iianliop. 

(91) Zoaim. I. it. p. 133. Vidor in BpiloniP. The puegjr»«U of CofiiUnlius, wilb tbeir usoal 
Ciedour, for^Pt to menlion ibrs accidental dpfcal. 

(92) iCouara*, turn. ii. ). xiii. p. 17. Julian, in soTeral placet of tbc two oraliont, expatiates on 
tbedetnoncy of CnpsUnUus to the rcheU. 
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Moorish naUons, and landed a considerable force, which passed the 
Pyrenees, and advanced towards Lyons, the last and fatal station 
of Magnontius (93). The temper of the tyrant, which was never 
inclined to clemency, was urged by distress to exercise every act of 
oppression which could extort an immediate supply from Uie cities 
of Gaul (94). Their patience was at length exhausted ; and Treves, 
the seat of Prtetorian government, gave the signal of revolt, by 
shutting her gates against Decentius, who had been raised by his 
brother to the rank either of Csesar or of Augustus (95). From 
Treves, Decentius was obliged to retire to Sens, where he was soon 
surrounded by an army of Germans, whom the pernicious arts of 
Constantins had introduced into the civil dissensions of Rome (96). 
In the mean time, the Imperial troops forced the passages of the 
Cottian Alps, and in the bloody combat of Mount Sdeucus irrevo- 
cably flxed die title of rebels on the party of Magnentius (97). 'He 
was unable to bring another army into the field ; the fidelity of his 
guards was corrupted ; and when he appeared in public to animate 
them by his exhortations, he was saluted with an unanimous shout 
of “ Long live the emperor Constantius I " The tyrant, who pey- 
ceived that they were preparing to deserve pardon and rewards by 
the sacrifice of the most obnoxious criminal, prevented their design 
by falling on his sword (98) ; p death more easy and more honour- 
able than he could hope to obtain from tlie hands of an enemy, 
whose revenge would have been coloured witli the specious pre- 
tence of justice and fraternal piety. The example of suicide was 
imitated by Decentius, who strangled himself on the news of bis 
brother's death. The author of the conspiracy, Marcellinus, had 


(93) 1. i\. p. 13S. Joliaa. Oral. i. p. M. ii. p. 74. 

(94] Aminlaa. iv. 0. Zotim. 1. H. p. 123. Julian, who {Oral. L p. 40.] iav^igbt againat the crmA 
«fecu of ibc tyraat'i dcapair, m«oUon> [Oral. i. p. S4.) tke opprcMive adteu « bldi wm* dictalM by 
Lis DccTMitir^, nr by bU atarice. His siUijecis compelM u> porebaae tho Inperial deisfmsc*; 
a doublfol and dangenrus species of property, «hicb, in case ofa rc^otulion, migbt'bc imputed to 
them as a treasonable tMurpalio*. 

(9&) The medals of Magaeotius celebrate tbo rictorics of the fwo Aogusti, aod of Uie Caesar. 
The Casar was another brother named Hcalderius. See Ttllenionl, Uiit. des Emperctini, tom. it. 
p. 757. 

(96) Julian. Oral. i. p. 40. ii. p. 74. with Spaobcia, p, 26S. HU Commentarj illustrates the trans- 
actions of this civil war. Vous Selcuci was a small plara in ibe CottUn Alpaca Caw milea dUlaot Uthd 
V atuorom, or Gap, an episcopal city of DanpLioe. Sec D'AUville, Notice d« la Gaulc, p. 464.; and 
Longnenie, D«>scriptiOD de la France, p. 997.* 

(97} Znsimus, 1. ii. p. 134. Liban. Oral. t. p. 268, 269. The latter most Tchomcolly arraigns tbit 
cmcl and scibsh policy of Conslantiut. 

(98) Julian. Oral. i. p. 40. Zosimiis, 1. ii. p. 194. Socratoa, I. ii. c. 92. SoiMnco, I. iv. c. 7. The 
younger Victor describes bis death « ith ton>e horrid circunstaocos t Tranifoaao latere, iit era! vasti 
corporis, vulncn* naribuaqnc et ore cniorem efrundons, eispiravk. If we can give credit to Zonarat, 
the tyrant, before be ex|>ired, bad the pleasure of murdering with his own hand his mother aod hit 
tnt)lber Desideritts. 


* The liincrary of Antoninus (p. 357. ed. Wets.) the right of the small ri^tT Bueeb, which CalU 
places Mont Seloucus tweuty-fonr miles from Va* into iIm Durance. Roman aniiqnilics have been 
pincum (Gap), and twcntvMijx from Liieus (Ic Luc) found in this place. Su Marlin. ISote to Lo 
on the roatl to Uie (Dca Voomtiorum]. TW si- Beau, ii. 47.— M. 
tuaiioD answ ers to lonl Saltan, a liule place on 
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long since disappeared in the l>aU{e of Miirsa (99), and the public 
tranquillity was confirmed by the execution of the surviving leaders 
of a guilty and unsuccessful faction. A severe inquisition. was ex- 
tended over all who, either from choice or from compulsion, had 
been involved in the cause of rebellion. Paul, surnamed Catena 
from his superior skill in the judicial exercise of tyranny,* was 
sent to explore tlie latent remains of the conspiracy in the remote 
province of Britain. The honest indignation expressed by Martin, 
vice-pr^efcct of tlie island, was interpreted as an evidence of his 
own guilt; and the governor was urged to the necessity of turning 
against his breast the sword with which ho had been provoked to 
wound the Imperial minister. The most innocent subjects of the 
^Ve^t were exposed to exile and confiscation, to death and torture; 
and as the timid are always cruel, the mind of Constantins was 
inaccessible to mercy (100). 


CHAPTER XIX. 

CoBSUntios sole Emperor. — EleYaUoo and Death of GaUus. — Danger and Elevaiion of 
Jidiao. — SamiaUanaDd Pervaa Wart.-* Yidoriea of Julian in Gaol. 


The divided provinces of the empire were again united by the Power of tb« 
victory of Constantins ; but as that feeble prince was destitute of 
personal merit, cither in peace or. war; as he feared his generals, 
and distrusted his ministers ; the triumph of his arms served only 
to establish the reign of Uie eunuchs over the Roman world. 

Those unhappy beings, the ancient production of Oriental jealousy 
and despotism (1), were introduced into Greece and Rome by the 
contagion of Asiatic luxury (2). Their progress was rapid; and 
the eunuchs, who, in the time of Augustus, had been abhorred, as 


(W) JilUao (Orat I. p. SSt M.) m«ibs at a loan to dolerailne, Kbotbor he ioOicted on himself th« 
paBithaaeot oThU crioiet, whether he was drowned ib the Drave, or whether he was carried bj the 
aveoging drmont from the held of batUe to his dnltned place of eternal tortores. 

(100) AimmiaB. xis. V; axi. 16. 

|l) Ammianiui (1. xle. e. 6.) impotes the first praeliee oTcastratloB to the cmel Ingenaity of SemU ^ 

Tamil, who Is supposed to have reigned above nineteen hundred jeari before Christ. The nse of 
eonnchi ta of high antiqniiT, both in Aaia and Egvpt. The? are menUoned in the law of Voses» 

Denteron. ziiii. 1. See Gognet, Origines des Lois, die., part. 1. 1. 1.c 8. . I 

(3) Ennncbnm dixti veHe te ; 

Qoia lolae utontur his regie*. 

• Terent. Euonch. act i. scene 1. 

This plar is IraDsklcd from Kenander, and the original most hare appeared soon after the eastern 
eonqueaU of Alexander, * 


* This is scarcelT correct i ut eral in complv dituna cst togoonentum. Amm. Har. lot. cil. 
cnodis negoUis artifex dints, node et^Catens in* — M. 
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the moiHtrons retinue of an Egyptian tpieen (3), were gradualty 
admitted nto the families of matrons, of senators, and of the em- 
perors themselves (i). Kestraintyi by the severe edicts of Domitian 
and Nerva (5), cherished by the pride of Dioclutian, reduced to an 
humble station by the prudence of Constantine (6), they multiplied 
in the palaces of his degenerate sons, and insensibly acquired tbo 
knowledge, and at length the direction, of the secret coubcils of 
CoDstantiiis. The aversion and contempt which nunktsd has 
uniformly entertained for that im|>erfect species, appears to bare 
degraded their character, and to have rendered them almost as 
incapable as they were supposed to be, of conceiving any gene- 
rous sentiment, or of performing any worthy action (7). Hut the 
eunuchs were skiilt'd in the arts of flattery and intrigue ; and they 
alternately governed the mind of Constantins by his fears, his ind<H 
lence, and his vanity (8). AVhilst he viewed in a deoeitfrri mirror 
the fair appearance of public pros|H‘rity, he supinely permitted them 
to intercept the complaints of the injured provinces, to accumulate 
immense treasures by the sale of justice and of honours ; to dis- 
grace the most important dignities, by the promotion of those who 
had purchased at their hands th«^ powers of oppression (9), and to 
gratify Uicir resentment against the few independent spirits, who 


(3] HiU*. .. •paAioiiibiu , 

Sonirft 

Uorst. Cirai. V. 9. and Daci^r ad lac. 

B]T thf! word ipoJo, the Ruoiant very foruibiy ibfir ablw^rcncc of thi« naUlatcd coDdi- 

tkm. Tkf Grrek ap^x ilatioit ofmiiudis which i!Ws‘n?*iMy had a mild^ionnd, and • mote 

aaibiiftMMs mm*. , 

(4] W«^ only mention Po«idei, i freinlmaD and euDurh oflCUndios, in w bew^ favour the em- 
(MTor proAtilatnl some of Ihr mo^t hnnoiiraMc renard<i of mililary viloar. See Sadon. tn 

0 . 9$, PoaidM emptoyed a groat part ol hi* wtaitb ia buiidieg. 

Ut .Sywdo vioLvbal Capilolia noAlra 

Jsvt uai. Sat. tiv. 

(3) CttUari tnam vtrtoal. Siteloa. in Doaiiian. c. 7. Dioo Caflau, I. U>«i. p. 1I9T ; U 
p. It 19. 

(9) Ttmo i< 1 paaago in the Ai^^tan Bic^onr, p. 137; io whiHi Lampridiiis, whilol W pniors 
Aleiaiiik'r Sc\ erus and Coiutaoline lor rcatraining IvTaoBv of ibe ttmuchA, de|dor«'s Uio OMm-Uioii 
whii h ibev in other n'igin. Iliteaccrdit qood cuniiclim nrc io roiisiUis nec in mini*- 

loriU babnit; qui auli prirtei^m prrdnnt, dam cm ntoro (fratfam aol rrgiim Prrsarnm voluat vivar«i; 
qni I pojHih) dtaoi anno^mioiQ semovctit; qui lalrmanlii «uat, ahiid quasi n^spondolur, rcfcrco- 
tei i t'iaudoDiF'^ priuci|M>m »uum, et agcnlc« ante omnia ae quid scial. 

(7) IcuophoB (Cyro|,uGilha, 1. Tiii. p. S4U.] Isas slated the specioiit reasons vriticb engageti Cirrus 
to cntruvi itis ihtsou to tb<* guard of cUDiicha. He bad observed in aniouh, that aUbough the prac' 
Uce of castration migUl lame Iheir nngosemable liercenoss, it did ool dizuiaisb their strength or 
Kl>irit ; and lie (N>rsuadi‘d himself, that those who were se|.aratMl from the rest of human biiMl, would 
be more lirmly aitaolii>d to Uie |M>rsoa of their beoefadM. But a tong experience has rooirailictrd 
the jmlgmont of Cyras. Borne parlK'uUr itwtUuces may ocotr of eunurlu diatiogmsbetl by ibeir bde- 
litj, their valour, and iheir abiliUe< ; ImiI if we examine ilte general hislory of Persia, India, and 
China, we shall lioti that (In* tiower of the eunticbs lias uoiCormly marked the decline and tall of everr 
dynasiv. * 

(8) See Ammiamis Harrellinus. I. xxi. c, 16 ; 1. xxii. c. 4. The wbalc tenor of his impartial his- 
tory M'nes lo jnstify ihe iDseclivM of Hameriinus, of Libanioa, and of JuliaD^himsrlf. who have in- 
lulled Uiu sioe* of the ojurl of Conflnntius. 

(9) Aundins Virlor oonsnres the negligence of his sovereign In choosing ibe govt'roor* of Uw* 
provinces, aud the generals of the army, and concludes liis history with a very Imld observation, 
As n is much more dangerous nnder a fivhle mgn to attack the ministers than the master Inna- 
«Hf. " Vli v^rum abwilvam hrevi, at Impentore i{i«o cLuini Ua apparilormn plerisqne ningis ainix 
sihij.** 
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arrogantly refused to solicit the protection o( slares. Of these 
slaves the most distinguished was the chamberlain Eusebius, who 
ruled the monarch and tlie palace with such absolute sway, that 
Conslaiitius, according to the sarcasm of an impartial historian, pos- 
sessed some credit with this haughty favourite (10). By his artful 
suggi'stions, the emperor was persuaded to subscrilw the condemna- 
tion of tlie unfortunate Callus, and to add a new crime to tlte lung 
list of unnatural murders which pollute the honour of the house of 
Constantine. 

>Vhen tlic two nephews of Constantine, Callus and Julian, were 
saved from tlie fury of the vldiers, the former was about twelve, 
and the latter about six, yeaA of ago; and, as tho eldest was thought 
to be of a sickly constitution, they obtained with tho less dilUculty 
a precarious and dependent life, from the aflected pity of Constan- 
tius, who was sensible that the execution of these helpless orphans 
would have been esteemed, by all mankind, an act of the most deli- 
heralo cruelty (11). * DiU'eroot cities of Ionia and Bitliynia were 
assigned for the placi^ of their exile and education ; but as soon as 
their growing ycAs excited tho jealousy of the emperor, he judged 
it more prudent to secure those unhappy youths in the strong castle 
of Macelluin, near Cmsarea. Tlte treatment which they experienced 
during a six years’ conrmement, was partly such as they could hope 
from a careful guardian, and partly such as they might dread from 
a suspicious tyrant (12). Their prison was an ancient palace, the 
residence of the kings of Cappadocia ; the situation was pleasant, 
the building stately, tho inciosure spacious. They pursued their 
studies, and practised their exercises, under the' tuition of the most 
skilful masters ; and the numerous household appointed to attend, 
or rather to guard, the nephews of Constantine, was not unworthy 
of the dignity of their birth. But they could not disguise to them- 
selves that they were deprived of fortune, of freedom, and of safety; 
sccludsd from the society of all whom they could trust or esteem, 
and condemned to pass their melancholy hours in the company of 
slaves, devoted to the commands of a tyrant, who had already in- 
jured them beyond tlic hope of reconciliation. At length, howexer, 
the emergencies of tho slate compelled the emperor, or rather his 

(10) A|mm 1 <]urm fki dki (leWal) roultmCOMtentiufl fXMiiil. Ammitn. I. tviH. c. 4. 

|ll) Gr«'((orT Nniaasn (Ont. M, p. 90.) r<>prc«cim the a|tokUtc wtili hi« ingratilndr Inwards 
’Mark, bisb«ip of Amthota, who had eonliihuted to aave kia lifn; and wn Inam, thnn^ frnm a InM 
, rMpnctabl«>«ulliodly (Tilkainal* Hwl. dn Kaipefrars, tom. It. p. 910.]* that Julian was coocoatod 
in thosaacluary of a rlrartk. 

(ri) Thi* most authrntk: armnnt of the cdiicatton ami adst’Otorcs of Julian, is conuiocil in tb^ 
ffisUo or maaifdWio whiHi bn himsoif addrrwml to tho smalf and p<^lo of Atkons. UhnniDS [Oral. 
Pirmtalisl, on tknsklo of tho Pa^ns. and Socratrs (1. Hi. e. 1.}* no that of Ike ChristiaAs, harr pre> 
Mra«d sovrral iotrmtioK eircanstanen. 


* Galtns and Jnlian wrn* not sons of tho tamo was the son of IhuriliDa, whom ke had osponsod 
mother. ThHr fkihrr. JtiHns Constanttna, had in rarcond marhago. TlUomonl* litsi. dosEmp. 
had Callus by bis lirsi nifo* named Calla : Julian Vic dc Constanlin, art. S. C. 
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eunuchs, to invest Callus, in the twenty-fifth year of his age, witti 
the title of Cesar, and to cement this political connection by his 
marriage with the princess Constantins. After a formal interview, 
in which the two princes mutually engaged tiieir faith never to 
undertake any thing to the prejudice of each' other, they repaired 
without delay to Uieir respective stations. Constantius continued 
bis march towards the West, and Callus fixed his residence at An- 
tioch ; bom whence, with a del^ated auUiority, he administered 
the five great dioceses of the eastern praefecture (13). In this for^ 
iunale change, the new Caesar was not unmindful of bis brother 
Julian, who obtained tlie honours of Ais rank, the appearances of 
liberty, and the restitution of an ampl#patrimony (Ik) . 

The writers the most indulgent to the memory of Callus, and 
even Julian himself, though he wished to cast a veil over the frail- 
ties of his brother, are obliged to confess that the Caesar was inca- 
pable of reigning. Transported from a prison to a throne, he pos- 
sessed neither genius nor application, nor docility to compensate 
for the want of knowledge and experience.* Attemper naturally 
morose aind violent, instead of being corrected, was soured by soli- 
tude and adversity ; the remembrance of what he had endured, die- 
posed him to retaliation rather than to sympathy ; and the ungo- 
verned sallies of his rage were often fatal to those who approached 
his person, or were subject to his power (15). Constantins, his 
wife, is described, not as a woman, but as one of the infernal fu- 
ries tormented with an insatiate thirst of human blood (16) . Instead 
of employing her influence to insinuate the mild counsels of pru- 
dence and humanity, she exasperated the fierce passions of her hus- 
band ; and as she retained the vanity, though she had renounced 
tlie gentleness of her sex, a pearl necklace was esteemed an equi- 
valent price for the murder of an innocent and virtuous noble- 
man (17). The cruelty of Callus was sometimes displayed in the 

(13) ibe promoUom of Gallot, Idaliuc, lovimai, asd lb« two Tieton. Acoonllog to Phi> 
lMtorf{tuk (I. iv. c, 1.), Thcopbilui, ao Arian Bishop, was Uic witoosa, and, as it wore, the goarantM 
of this solemn cngagt'ineDl. Uo sapfvorted that cUaraclcr with grooroos Grmoets ; but M. de Tille* 
moot (Hist, des Bnpcrenia, tom. iv. ji. 1120.) thinks it ver; improbable that an heretic should have 
poasossul Mirh kirluc. 

(14) Julian was at first permitted to ptireuo bis studies at CoasUDlinople, but the reputation w-bich 

acquired soon eicited the jeakwsy of Constantius ; and the young prince was advised to withdraw 

bimseir to tbe less conspicuous sorors of Bilbynia and Ionia. 

(15) See Julian ad 8.P.Q.A. p. 271. Jerom. in Cbron. Anreliits Victor, Eotropias, x. 14. 1 shall 

copy the words of Etilropius, who wrote bit abriilgment about Gfleeii yean after (he death of Gallui, 
when there was no longer any motive either to Qaller or to di-preciate bis character. Mollis in* 
civiUbos gcitii Gallus Oesar. . . vir natura ferox cl ad tyrannidem pronior, si suo jure idiporare U- 
cnissel.'’ 

(Id) Megcra qnidem mortalis, iuflammatrixsievieDtisatsiduat human! croorisavida, die. Ammitn. 
MarcelliD. 1. xiv. c. l. The sincerity of AminiaDut would not sufler laim to i»isre|>resent facts or 
characi.Ts, but bis love of ambif tout ornameoU fn'<|ocnU}' betrayed him into an unnatural vehemenen 
of expression. 

(17) Qis name wasClematius of Alexandria, and his only crime was a refosal to gratify the detirea 
of bis iuotbcr>jn>law ; who solicited bis death, because she had been disappointed oi bu love. Am- 
in ian. 1. xlv. c. 1. 
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undissembled violence of popular or military executions ; and was 
sometimes disguised by U»e abuse of law, and the forms of judicial 
proceedings. The private houses of Antioch, and the places of 
public resort, were besieged by spies and informers ; and the Caesar 
httnself, concealed in a plebeian habit, very frequently condescended 
to assume tliat odious character. Every apartment of the palaee 
was adorned with the instruments of death and torture, and a 
general consternation was ditTused through the capital of Svria. The 
prince of the East, as if he had been conscious how much he had to 
fear, and. how little he deserved to reign, selected for the objects of 
his resentment tlie provincials accused of some imaginary treason, 
and his own courtiers, whom with more n>ason ho suspected of 
incensing, by their secret correspondence, the timid and suspicious 
mind of Constantins. But he forgot that he was depriving himself 
of his only support, the afTection of the people; whilst he furnished 
the malice of his enemies with the arms of truth, and alTorded the 
emperor the fairest pretence of exacting the forfeit of his purple, 
and of his life (18). 

As long as the civil war suspended the fate of the Roman world, Rawereof 
Constantins dissembled his knowledgo of the weak and cruel admi- 
nistration to which his choice had subjected the East; and the dis- *• “•***• 
covery of some assassins, secretly dispatched to Antioch by the 
tyrant of Gaul, was employed to convince the pnWic, that the em- 
peror and the C»sar wore united by the same interest, and pursued- 
by the saipe enemies (19); But when the victory was decided in 
favour of Constantius, his dependent colleague became less useful 
and leas formidable. Every circumstance of his conduct was se- 
verely and suspiciously examined, and it was privately resolved, 
either to deprive Callus of the purple, or at least to remove him 
from the indolent luxury of Asia to the hardships and dangers of a 
German war. The death of Theophilus, consular of the province 
of Syria, who in a time of scarcity had been massacred by the people 
of Antioch, with tlie connivance, and almost at the instigation, of 
Callus, was justly resented, not only as an act of wanton cruelty, 
but as a dangerous insult on the supreme majesty of Constantins. 

Two ministers of illustrious rank, Domitian, the Oriental prajfect, 
and Montius, quxistor of tlie palace, were empowered by a special 
commission* to visit and reform the state of the East. They were 


(It) 8^ U) Aminihnat (I. sir. e. 1. 7.) » T(*nr ilciail of tW croHliM of Gallai. Riti bro« 

tbn Joliao {p. 7T2.) insinmin, (bat a w-rrrt conspimey bat) b«*4*n formod agaiort bim ; and Zoaimus 
Dames (1. ii. p. (35.) (be persons rngag^ in it; a minislor ofconsidcrahlc rank, and two olwcure 
agents, wbo wore n*sotvrd to make ihoir fortnoe. 

(19) Zooaras, 1. xiii. torn. II. p. 17, 18. Tbe atsatsin* had seduced a grt*at number onegiooaries; 
but tbeir designs were dtscoTcred and rerealed by «n old woman in whose collage they lodged. 


* The conmisaion seems to have been gnolcd to Domitian alone. VonUns iDlerfcred to support 
his authority. Amra. Marc. loc. clt.— V. 
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insiruoted to behave towards Galius widi moderation and respect, 
and, by the gentlest arts of persuasion, to engage him to comply with 
the invitation of his brother and colleague. The rashness of the 
prsefecl diaappoiatod these pnideot measures, and hastened his own 
ruin, as well as tliat of his enemy. On his arrival at Antioch, llR— 
mitiaa passed disdainfully before the pites of the palace, and alleging 
a slight pretence of indisposition, continued several days in sullen 
retirement, to prepare an inflammatory memorial, which ho trans- 
mitted to the Imperial court. Yielding at length to the pressing 
■olieitations of Callus, the prsfect condescended to take bis seat in 
council ; but his first sto() was to signify a concise and haughty 
mandate, imiiorting that the Caesar ahould ionnediately repair to 
Italy, and threatening that he himsetf would punish his delay or 
hesitation, by suspending the usual aUowanoe of his household. 
The uephew and daughter of Constantine, who could ill brook the 
insolonoc of a sabject, expressed their resentment by instantly de- 
livering Domitian to the custody of a guard. The quam'l still ad- 
mitted of some terms of accommodation. They were rendered 
impraclicablo by. the imprudent behaviour of Montiua, a statesman, 
whose art and experience were ftuquently betrayed by the levity 
of his disposition (^). The quostor reproached Callus in haughty 
language, that a prince, who' waa scarcely authorized to remove a' 
municipal magistrate, should presume to imprisen a Pnelorian pr»- 
lect; convoked a meeting of the civil and military offiems; and re- 
quired them, in the name of their sovereign, to defend .the persoq 
and dignity of his representatives. By this rash declaration of war, 
the impatient temper of Gallua was provoked to embrace the most 
desperate counsels. lie ordered his guards to stand to their arms, 
assembled the populace of Antioch, and nxiommended to their aeal 
the care of his safety and revotge. His comntands wme too fatally 
obeyed. They rudely seized the prefect and the questor, and tying 
their legs together witli ropes, they dragged them through the streets 
of tlie city, inflicted a tlmusand insults and a thousand wounds on 
these unhappy victims, and at last precipitated their mangled and 
lifeless bodies into the stream of the Orontes (31). 
i)inf;cr«oi After such a deed, ^|h*l^vcr might have been the designs of Gal- 
his, it wss only in a field of battle that he could assert liis innoceMa 
with any hope of sucoesa. But the mind of that prince was formed 
of an c(|ual mixture of vdolcnce and weakness. Instead of assum- 

(20] Id the pre«'nl toxt of Ammiaoai, yre n'atl Atprr, qtiiticxn, sod ad propcDuor ; whiob 

fonns a »cutouco of oooiradiclor)' oon>oii»e. tho aid of an old utamiscripL, ValcAiuf baa ri'C« 

lifiod the fint of corniplk>D<u and we perceive a ray of light in tlic sobsliUiUoa of (he word 
rn/er. If wo vonUiro to change /cntfofcin iolo ifviUJtem, ihU alteratioo of a aiogle leilcr will reader 
(he wlnde patMge dear and ooi)ti«(eo(. 

(21) Instead of lieiog otdiged to collect acatlered and imperfect hints from variont sources, «« 
now cater into the fall siream of the biiUirT of Anmianat, and need only refer to the seTcnlh and 
ninth chapter* of hi* fourtoeolh book. I*hdMU>qgitt» howorer ^1. id. c, 2$.), though partial to 
Gallos, iboold not he entirely overlooked. 
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iiig tl>e title of Augustus, instead of. em)iloying in his defeuce tlic 
troops and treasures of the llast, he sulTered hiniseir to be deceived 
by Uie alTecled tran(|uillity of Coustanlius, who, leaving him the 
vain pageantry of a court, iuipcrceptibly recalknl tite veU-ran li-gions 
from the provinces of Asia, but as it still ap|>eared dangeroua to 
arrest Callus in his capital, tlie slow and safer arts of dissimulation 
were |>raclised with success. The frequent and pressing epistles of 
Couslautius were liiled witli professions of conlidence and friend- 
ship ; exhorting the Ccesar to discliarge the duties of Itis high station, 
to relieve his colleague from a part of the public canw, and to as- 
sist the >Vest by his presence, liis counsels, and his arms. After so 
many reciprocal injuries. Callus had reason to fear and to distrust. 
But he had neglected ttie op|>urtunities of flight and of resistance; 
he vv as seduced by the flattering assurances of tlic tribune Scudilo, 
who, under the semblance of a ruugli soldier, disguised the most 
artful insinuation ; and he de|>ended on the credit of his wife Con- 
stantina, till the unseasonable death of tliat princess com|>letod the 
ruin ill wliich ho had lieen involved by her impetuous passions (22). 

After a lung delay, the reluctant Caisar set forwards on his jour- 
ney to tlie Imperial court, b'rom Antioch to Hadriauople, he tra- 
versed tJic wide extent of liLs dominions with a numerous and stately 
train ; and as he laboured to conceal his a)iprehensions from the 
w orld, and perhaps from himself, he entertained tlie people of Con- 
stantinople with an exhibition of tlve games of Uic circus. Tlie pro- 
gress of Uie journey might, however, have warned him of the im- 
pending danger. In all tlic princi|ial cities he was met by ministers 
of confidence, commissioned to seize the oflicos of government, to 
observe his motions, and to prevent Uie hasty sallies of liis di’spair. 
The persons dispatcived to secure the provinces which he left be- 
hind, |iassc<l him with cold salutations, or affected disdain; and Uic 
troops, wliose station lay along the public road, were studiously 
removed on his approach, lest they might be templed to offer their 
swords for the service of a civil war |23). After Callus had been 
permitted to repose himself a few days at Uadrianople, he received 
a mandah', expressed in Uie most haughty and absolute style, that 
his splendid retinue should lialt in that city, while Iho Ca?sar him- 
self, wiUi only ten postK^riages, should hasten to the Imperial re- 
sidence at Milan. In Uiis rafiid journey, Uie profound res|)ect 
which was due to the brother and colleague of Constantius, was in- 

(n) She b»d prcoeiled her huhtod, bat died of a lever oo the roadf at a UuU place id Bithjoia, 
called CfPDum GaUicaouni. 

{‘i3) The Thebacan legioai, which yttre thro qu arte rad at lladrianople, scat a dc|>oUttoB to 
CailiM, with a leader of their fcnriccs. Ammiao. 1. liv. c, 11. The KoUtla (s. 6. 20.38. edit. 
Labb.) meDiions three several b^gioas which bore ibo oame of Tbebsao. The teal of IL de Voltaire 
to destroy a despicable Uioogh celebrated fngcad» has teapted bin on the slightest grounds to deny 
the eiisience of a Thebcan legioa io the Eonao anaies. See OEarits de Toteaire) Wm. 0 * p« M4. 
qnarto editioo* 
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sensibly changed into rude familiarity ; and Gallus> who discovered 
in the countenances of the attendants that they already considered 
themselves as his guards, and might soon be employed as his ex&> 
cutiopers, began to accuse his fatal rashness, and to recollect with 
terror and remorse the conduct by which he had provoked his fate. 
The dissimulation which had hitherto been preserved, was laid 
aside at Petovio* in Pannonia. He was conducted to a palace in the 
suburbs, where the general Barbatio, with a select band of soldiers, 
who could neither be moved by pity, nor corrupted by rewards, 
expected the arrival of his illustrious victim. In the close of the 
evening he was arrested, ignominiously stripped of the ensigns of 
Caesar, and hurried away to Pola,t in Istria, a sequestered prison, 
which had been so recently polluted with royal blood. The horror 
whi^h he felt was soon increased by the appearance of his im- 
placable^eoemy the eunuch Eusebius, who, with the assistance of 
a notary and a tribune, proceedtHl to interrogate him concerning the 
administration of the East. The Caesar sunk under the weight of 
shame and guilt, confessed all the criminal actions, and all the 
treasonable designs with which he was charged ; and by imputing 
them to the advice of his wife, exasperated the indignation of Con- 
stantins, who reviewed with partial prejudice the minutes of the 
examination. The emperor was easily convinced, that his own 
safety was incompatible with the life of his cousin : the sentence of 
death was signed, dispatched, and executed ; and the nephew of 
Constantine, with his hands tied behind his back, was beheaded in 
prison like the vilest malefactor (2k). Those who are inclined to 
palliate the cruelties of Constantins, assert that he soon relented, 
and endeavoured to recal the bloody mandate ; but that the second 
messenger, entrusted with the reprieve, was detained by the eu- 
nuchs, who dreaded the unforgiving temper of Callus, and were 
desirous of reuniting to Iheir empire the wealthy provinces of tlie 
East (25). 

Besides the reigning emperor, Julian alone survived, of all the 
numerous posterity of Constantins Chlorus. The misfortune of his 
royal birth involved him in the disgrace of Callus. From his retire- 
ment in tljc happy country of Ionia, he was conveyed under a 
strong guard to the court of Milan ; where he languished above 
seven months, in tlie continual apprehension of saflering the same 


[34] ilie com|>lple namtivp of ihe jotirnoy and doalb of Cillni in Ammianvi, I. lit. o. II. 
Julian cofnplaint ibal his brotlipr was pul lo death without a trial ; attempU to juftify, or at Iraat to 
rieu«e, lh« cruel reren(;e which Ite had InRirtcd on his enemies ; bat seems at last to acknowledge 
that be might justly have been deprived of the purple. 

(35) PbiifKtorgins, I. iv. c. i. Zonaras, 1. liii. tom. ii. p. 19. But the fonner was partial towards* 

an Arian monarch, and the latter transcribed, wiibotit choice or criticism, whatever he found in the 
writings of the ancients. * 

• Pellan in Slyria. — M. * 

i* Bather to Flanonia, now Fianone, near Poll. Su Vartin. — H. 
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ignominious death, viiich was daily inflicted, almost before his 
eyes, on the friends and adherents of his persecuted family. His 
looks, his gestures, his silence, were scrutinized with malignant 
curiosity, and he was peqH'tually a.ssaultiMl by enemies >\hom he 
had never oflended, and by arts to which he was a stranger (2G). 
But in the school of adversity, Julian insensibly acquired the virtues 
of firmness and discretion. He defended his honour, as well as liis 
life, against the ensnaring subtleties of the eunuchs, who endea- 
voured to extort some declaration of his sentiments ; and whilst he 
cautiously suppressed his grief, and resentment, he nobly disdained 
to flatter the tyrant, by any seeming approbation of his brother's 
murder. Julian most devoutly ascribes his miraculous deliverance 
to the protection of the gods, who^ad exempted his innocence from 
the sentence of destruction pr^ounced by their justice against 
Uie impious house of Constantine (27). As the most efTectual in- 
strument of their providence, he gratefully acknowIcHlges the steady 
and generous friendship of the empress Eiisebia (28), a woman of 
beauty and merit, who, by the ascendant which she had gained over 
the mind of her husband, counterbalanced, in some measure, the 
powerful conspiracy of the eunuchs. By the intercession of his 
patroness, Julian was admitted into the imperial presence : he 
pleaded his cause with a decent freedom, he was heard with favour ; 
and, notwithstanding the eflbrLs of his enemies, who urged the 
danger of sparing an avenger of the blood of Callus, the milder sen- 
' timent of Eusebia prevailed in tlie council. But the eflects of a 
second interview were dreaded by the eunuchs; and Julian was 
advised to withdraw for a while into the neighbourhood of Milan, 
till the emperor thought proper to assign the city of Atliens for the 
place of his honourable exile. As he had discovered, from his 
earliest youth, a propensity, or rather passion, for tlio language, 
tile manners, the learning, and the religion of the Creeks, he obeyed 
with pleasure, an order so agrei'abic to his wishes. Far from tlic 
tumult of arms, and the treachery of courts, he spent six months 
amidst the groves of the academy, in a free intercourse with the 
philosophers of the age, who studied to cultivate the genius, to 
encourage the vanity, and to inflame the devotion of Uieir royal 
pupil. Their labours were not unsuccessful ; and Julian inviolably 

(tW] Sm Ammitons Virrftlin. 1. xr.c. 1. 3. 8. Jnliao kinKolftlo hiccpitdt* to the Alhentan«,drawi 
a verjr lively and jnit jiictBre of his own thogrtt and of hit aeDljiBi'BU. He tbowt, however, a ten* 
dency to exaggerate bU lairering*, by insiouating, though in olMmre tenn«, that they luted above 
a year; a penod which cannot be reconciled with the truth of chrooologT. 

(37) Jnliao has worked the crimes and misfortunrsof the family of ConiUDlloe into an allego* 
riral fable, which is happily conceived and agreeably related. It forms ibe coodnsioo of the seventh 
Oration, from whence It bat been detached and translated by the Abbd de la Bleterie, Tic de Jo* 
viea, lom. ii. p. 383-'-408. 

(38) She was a native of Tbesulonica in Macedonia, of a noble Rtmilj, and llie daughter as well as 
sifter of consuls. Her marriage with the emperor may he placed in the year 353. In a divided age, 
the bittorians of all parties agree m her praises. See their testimonies collected by Tillemont, Hist, 
dot Empereurt, tom. iv. p. 750~*TM. 
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preserved for Athens that tender regard which seldom fails to arise 
in a liberal mind, from the recollection of the place where it has 
discovered and exercised its growing powers. The gentleness and 
aflability of manners, which his tcm|)er suggested and his situation 
imposed, insensibly engaged the afTections of the strangers, as well 
as citizens, with whom he conversed. Some of his fellow-students 
might perhaps examine his behaviour with an eye of prejudit^ and 
aversion ; but Julian established, in the schools of Athmis, a gene- 
ral prepossession in favour of his virtues and talents, which was 
soon dilTused over the Roman world (29). 

W hilst his hours were passed in studious retirement, theemprem, 
resolute to achieve the generous design which she had undertaken, 
was not unmindful of the care^pf his fortune. The death of the 
late Cesar had left Constantius invested with the sole command, 
and oppressed by the accumulated weight of a mighty empire. 
Before the wounds of civil discord could be healed, the provinces 
of Gaul were overwhelmed by a deluge of Barbarians. The Sarma- 
tians no longer respected the barrier of the Danube. The impunity 
of rapine bad increased the number and boldness of the wild Isau- 
rians : those robbers descended from their craggy mountains to 
ravage tlie adjacent country, and had even presumed, though with- 
out success, to besiege the important city of Seieucia, which was 
defended by a garrison of three Roman legions. Above all, the Per- 
sian monarch, elated by victory, again threatened the peace of Asia, 
and the presence of the emperor was indispensably required, both 
in the West, and in the East. For the flrst time, Constantius sin- 
cerely acknowledged, that his single strength was unequal to such 
an extent of care and of dominion (30). Insensible to the voice of 
flattery, which assuri'd him that his all-powerful virtue, and celes- 
tial fortune, would still continue to triumph over every obstacle, be 
listened w ilh complacency to the advice of Eusebia, which gratiiied 
his indolence, without oflending his suspicious pride. As she )ier- 
ccived that tlie remembrance of Gallus dwelt on the emperor's mind, 
she artfully turned his attention to the opposite characters of the 
two brothers, which from their infancy had been compared to those 
of Domitian and of Titus (31). She accustomed her husband to 
consider Julian as a youth of a mild unambitious disposition, whose 

(^) I.ibhniMM and Grf>gonr Na>ian<r>n have eibaustcd (be arta ai well a* the powers of (h<Nr elo- 
qaryce, U> ri»|>rcM‘ut Juliao as tUe firu of beroea, or (be worat of tyranU. Gregorv wal bit felkwi. 
•titileBt ai AlbeiM ; aad ibr fyaptoms which be to ingicallv detcribet, of Oio futare wickedness of 
the a|>rHU(e, amoool only (o tome bwlily iaperfectioDs and to some peewiiahtm in bit tpercb and 
nunner. Ue prolaata, bowex rr, (bat ho tkm foresaw and foretold Ibe caUmitk^a of ibe chundt and 
au(i'|Greg. Narjamenf Oral. iv. p. 121, 122.J. 

(}u;; Succumbcrc (o( aoceatiiaiiUit (amqne crebrit uduid u .\ quod Diinquam fi«m(, aperte 
monslianv. Anuniao. 1. xx. c. 9. Uc (ben ciprrttet, in (heir own woida, (be flattering aaturaaccs 
of ibe courtiers. 

(31) Tauium a (emperatit moribut Julian! diffcroQi fratrit quaalum inter Vetpaaiani Glios fait, 
Domiiianuaiei Tttum. Amoiiau. 1. xiv.c. II. The circuBttUacct and cducaltimol ibatwo broibers 
were to nearly the tame, at to afford a itrong otain|dc of (be innate difference of cbarncun. 
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allegiance and gratitude might be secured by the gift of the purple, 
and who was qualified to fill, with honour, a subordinate station, 
without aspiring to dispute tlie commands, or to shade the glories, 
of his sovereign and benefactor. After an obstinate, though secret 
struggle, the opposition of the favourite eunuchs submitted to the 
ascendancy of the empress; and it was resolved that Julian, after 
celebrating his nuptials with Helena, sister of Constantins, should 
be appointed, with the title of Ciesar, to reign over the countries 
beyond the Alps (32). 

Although the order which recalled him to court was probably 
accompanied by some intimation of his approaching greatness, he 
appeals to tlie people of Athens to witness his tears of undissembicd 
sorrow, when he was reluctantly torn away from his beloved retire- 
ment (33). He trembled for his life, for his fame, and even for his 
virtue ; and his sole confidence was derived from the persuasion, 
that Minerva inspired all his actions, and that he was protected by 
an invisible guard of angels, whom for that purpose she had bor- 
rowed from the Sun and Moon. He approached, with horror, the 
palace of Milan ; nor could the ingenuous youth conceal his indig- 
nation, when he found himself accosted with false and servile re- 
spect by the assassins of his family. Eusebia, rejoicing in the suc- 
cess of her benevolent schemes, embrace! him with the tenderness 
of a sister ; and endeavoured, by the most soothing caresses, to 
dispel his terrors, and reconcile him to his fortune. But the cere- 
mony of shaving his beard, and his awkward demeanour, when he 
first exchanged the cloak of a Greek philosopher for the military 
habit of a Roman prince, amused, during a few days, the levity of 
the Imperial court (3k). 

The emperors of the age of Constantine no longer deigned to 
consult with the senate in the choice of a colleague ; but they were 
anxious that their nomination should be ratified by the consent of 
the army. On this solemn occasion, the guards, with the other 
troops whose stations were in the neighbourhood of Milan, appeared 
under arms ; and Constantius ascended his lofty tribunal, holding 
by the hand his cousin Julian, who entered the same day into the 
twenty-fifth year of his age (35). In a studied speech, conceived 
and delivered with dignity, the emperor represented the various dan- 
gers which threatened the prosperity of the republic, the necessity 
of naming a Cssar for the administration of the West, and his own 


(39) Anmiuiat, 1. iv. c. S. Zofimui, I. iti. p. 1 ST. IS$. 

(SS) Jnliao. ad S.P.Q.A.p.TfS, 3T6. Ltbaoia^ OraLx.p.SAS. Jolian did ftot vidd till Ibe god* 
bad ngaified ibrir wUl hv rcpcaUnl visions and omons. HU pifty tkoo forbade bim to resist. 

{34) ioliao kiniclf relates (p. 274.) with soeae hamour, the circamstaBces of his own metamor- 
phosis, his downcast looks, and bU perplexity at being ibus cuddealy traasported. into a new worki, 
where every object appeared strange and hostile. 

(3&) See AnuDian. ILtfcelUn. 1. XV. c. 3. Zosimus, I. hi. p. 139. Anrelios rtcior. Victor Jniiior 
in Epitom. Eutrop. x. 14. 
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intention, if it was agreeable to their wishes, of rewarding with the 
honours of tlie purple, the promising virtues of ‘the nephew of Con- 
stantine. The approbation of the soldiers was testified by a ro- 
sp(!ctful murmur : they gazed on the manly countenance of Julian, i 

and observed with pleasure, that the fire which sparkled in his eyes 
' was tempered by a modest blush, on being thus exposed, for the 
first time, to the public view of mankind. As soon as the ceremony 
• of his investiture had been performed, Constanlius addressed him 

witi) the tone of autliority, which his superior age and station per- 
mitted him to assume; and exhorting the new Csesar to deserve, by 
heroic deeds, that sacred and immortal name, the emperor gave his 
colleague the strongest assurances of a friendship which should never 
be impaired by time, nor interrupted by their separation into the 
most distant climates. As ^n as the speech w as ended, the troops, 
as a token of applause, clashed tlieir shields against their knees (36) ; 
while the. officers who surrounded tlie tribunal expressed, with 
decent reserve, their sepse of the merits of the representative of 
Constantius. 

princes returned to the palace in the same chariot; and 
A. D. MS. during the slow j)rocession, Julian repeated to himself a verse of 
his favourite Homer, wliich he might equally apply to Iiis fortune 
and to his fears (37). The four-and-twenty days which the Cassar 
spent at Milan after his investiture, and the first months of his 
Callic reign, were devoted to a splendid, but severe captivity; nor 
could the acquisition of honour compensate for the loss of free- 
dom (38). His steps were watched, his correspondence was inters 
cepted; and he was obliged, by prudence, to decline the visits of 
his most intimate friends. Of his former domestics, four only were 
permitted to attend him; two pages, his physician, and his libra- 
rian ; tlie last of whom was employed in the care of a valuable col- 
lection of books, the gift of the empress, who studied the inclina- ' 
tions as well as the interest of her friend. In the room of these 
faithful servants, an household was formed, such indeed as became 
the dignity of a Osar; but it was filled witli a crowd of slaves, 
destitute, and perhaps incapable of any attachment for their new 
uiaster, to whom, for the most part, they were either unknown or 


(SO) MHilarc* omnoii hoiwotlo fragorti aciiU geailNia illHlmilrt; iiaod iitt protperiUtU iodicium 
plpnuQt ; oaiQ cootra cum bailit ci>pei l«*riuatur, inc docamcotum rat ei dolorii. . . . Ammiaom 
addt, wilh a nice dUiinciion, Eumquc ut poUori reverenUa unaretor, sec Mpra modum landabaol 
nec infra quam deccbal. 

(37) ElXocSi -itopipvplO! 5ivsiT'>{, xal (lo'pa Tbi- won! purpb. «hich Homrr 

hail »«ct 1 as a vague bol commoo epilhel for death, ™ applied by Julian lo capreei, very aptly the 
nature and ol^ect of his own apprf hensktiu. ^ * 

(3») He represents, in the roost pathetic terms (p. in.), the distress of his new sitnation. The 
provision lor his table was however so elegant and suro|>tnons, that the voting philosopher rejecte.1 
it with disdain. Qunm legcret liltellum assitlue, qoero Constantins ot privignuro ad stuilia mittens 
inanii sna rooscripseral, pradkentor dis|Kinens qoid in convivia Cawaris inipendi dcbercl : Phasiaooin, 
et vuliam et sumen eaigi reluit ct inferri. Ammian. Marcellin. I, xvi. p, 5 . 
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auspectcd. His want of experience might require the assistance of 
a wise council ; but the minute instructions which regulated the 
service of his table, and the distribution of his hours, were adapted 
to a youth still under the discipline of his prseceptors, rather than 
to the situation of a prince entrusted with the conduct of an impor- 
tant war. If he aspired to deserve the esteem of his subjects, ho 
was checked by the fear of displeasing his sovereign ; and even the 
fruits of his marriage-bed were blasted by the jealous artifices of 
Eusebia (39] herself, who, on this occasion alone, seems to have 
been unmindful of the tenderness of her sex, and the generosity of 
her character. The memory of his father and of his brothers re- 
minded Julian of his ow n danger, and his apprehensions were in- 
creased by the recent and unworthy fate of Sylvanus. In the 
summer w hich preceded his own elevation, that general had been 
chosen to deliver Gaul from the tyranny of the Barbarians; but s«p«emb«! 
Sylvanus soon discovered that he had left his most dangerous ene- 
mies in the Imperial court. A. dexterous informer, countenanced 
by several of the principal ministers, procured from him some re- 
commendatory letters ; and erasing the whole of the contents, ex- 
cept the signature, filled up the vacant parchment with matters of 
high and treasonable import. By the industry and courage' of his 
friends, the fraud was however detected, and in a great council of 
the civil and military officers, held in the presence of the emperor 
himself, the innocence of Sylvanus was publicly acknowledged. 

But the discovery came too late ; the report of the calumny, and the 
hasty seizure of his estate, had already provoked the indignant chief 
to the rebellion of which he was so unjustly accused. He assumed 
the purple at his head-quarters of Cologne, and his active pow'ers 
appeared to menace Italy with an invasion, and Milan with a siege. 

In this emergcucy, Ursiciniis, a general of equal rank, regained, 
by an act of treachery, the favour which he had lost by his eminent 
services in the East. Exasperated, as he might speciously allege, 
by injuries of a similar nature, he hastened with a few followers to 
join the standard, and to betray the confidence, of his too credulous 
friend. After a reign of only twenty-eight days, Sylvanus was as- 
sassinated : the soldiers who, without any criminal intention, had 
blindly followed the example of their leader, immediately returned 
to their allegiance; and the flatterers of Constantius celebrated the 


(391 rccoUccl Ibal ConsUinliac, llie falhcr of Helena, diitl above eighteen years l»oforc in a 
mature old age, it will appear probable, that the daiigbU'r, though a virgin, could not be ronr young 
at the lime of her marriage. She was soon afterwards delivercti of a son, who died immediately, 
quod obstetria cormpta mercede. mox oaium prarsi^ to plusqiiain convenrral iimhilico ncravit. She 
aecompanit^sl the em|wror and empress in their journey to Home, and the latter, qi^niliira vmienura 
bibere per fraudoia illeaii, ul quotioaciitiqRC rooc<‘pisset, imntalurnm abjieerel parliim. Ammiao. 
1. xvi. c. to. Our physiciaiis will determine wbeiticr there, exists such a |koiton. For ray own 
part, 1 am inclined to hupo that thv public malignity impotod the cITecti of accident as the guilt of 
■unebia. 
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wisdom and feUcity of the monarch who had extinguished a civil 
war without the hazard of a battle (U)]. • < e 

The protection of the Rhsetian frontier, and the persecution of 
the Catholic church, detained Constantins in Italy above eighteen 
months after the departure of Julian. Before the emperor returned 
into the East, he indulged his pride and curiosity in a visit to the 
ancient capital (til]. He proceeded from Milan to Rome along the 
£milian and Flaminian ways ; and as soon as he approached within 
forty miles of the city, the march of a prince who had never van- 
quished a foreign enemy, assumed the appearance of a triumphal 
procession. His splendid train was composed of all the ministers 
of luxury; but in a time of profound peace, he was encompassed by 
the glittering arms of the numerous squadrons of his guards and 
cuirassiers. Their streaming banners of silk, embossed with gold, 
and shaped in the form of dragons, waved round the person of the 
emperor. Constantins sat alone in a lofty car resplendent with gold 
and precious gems; and, except when he bowed his head to |>asB 
under the gates of the cities, he affected a stahdy demeanour of in- 
flexible, and, as it might seem, of insensible gravity. The severe 
discipline of the Persian youth had been introduced by the eunuchs 
into the lliiperial palace; and such were the habits of patience 
which they had inculcated, that during a slow and sultry march, he 
was never seen to move his hand towards his face, or to turn his 
eyes cither to the right or to the left. He was received by the ma- 
g^trates and senate of Rome; and the emperor surveyed, with at- 
tention, the civil honours of the republic, and the consular images 
of the noble families. The streets were lined with an innumerable 
multitude. Their repeated acclamations expressed their joy at be- 
holding, after an absence of thirty-two years, the sacred person of 
their sovereign ; and Constantius himself expressed, with some 
pleasantry, his affected surprise that the human race should thus 
suddenly bo collected on the same spot. The son of (Constantine 
was lodged In the ancient palace of Augustus : he ]>residcd in the 
senate, harangued the people from the tribunal which Cicero had 
so often ascended, assisted with unusual courtesy at the games of 
the Circus, and accepted the crowns of gold, as well as the pane- 
gyrics which had been prepared for the ceremony by the deputies of 
the principal cities. His short visit of tliirty days was employed 
in viewing the monuments of art and power, which were scattered 
over the seven hills and the interjacent vallies. He admired the 
awful majesty of the capitol, the vast extent of the baths of Caracalla 

(40) Ammianoi (xv. t.) wm perfectly well informed of the coodoct and fate of Svlvanm. He btmK 
•elf »a« noe of the few followen who altoDdcd UrMCiDoi io hts Hangeroua eolerpriw. 

(41) For tb<‘ panicalart of (be Ti«it of Conitaotiiu to Rome, see Ammianna, I. xvi. c. I<^. We hav« 
ooly to add, that TbemixUiu was appointed depot; from Coosuatinople, and that be cooapoaod Iim 
ourth oration for this ceremon;. 
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and Diocletian, the severe simplicity of the Pantheon, the massy 
greatness of the amphitheatre of Titus, the elegant architecture of 
the theatre of Pompey and the Temple of Peace, and, above all, the 
stately structure of the Forum and column of Trajan; acknowledg- 
ing, that the voice of fame, so prone to invent and to magnify, had 
made an inadequate report of the metropolis of the world. The 
traveller, who has contemplated the ruins of ancient Rome, may 
conceive some imperfect idea of the sentiments .which they mast 
have inspired when they reared their heads in the splendour of un- 
sullied beauty. 

The satisfaction which Constantius had received from thisjourndy a now 
excited him to the generous emulation of bestowing on the Romans 
some memorial of his own gratitude and munificence. His first 
idea was to imitate the equestrian and colossal statue which he had 
seen in the Forum of Trajan ; but when he had maturely weighed 
the difficulties of the execution (42), he chose rather to embellish 
the capital by the gift of an FIgyptian obelisk. In a remote but po- 
lished age, which seems to have preceded the invention of alphabe- 
tical writing, a great number of tlicse obelisks bad been erected, in 
the cities of Thebes and Heliopolis, by the ancient sovereigns of 
Egypt, in a just confidence that the simplicity of their form, and 
the hardness of tlieir substance, would resist tlie injuries of time 
and violence (43). Several of these extraordinary columns had 
been transported to Rome by Augustus and his successors, as the 
most durable monuments of their power and victory (44); but 
there remained one obelisk, which, from its size or sanctity, escaped 
tor a long time the rapacious vanity of the conquerors. It was 
designed by Constantine to adorn his new city (45) ; and, after being 
removed by his order from the pedestal where it stood before the 
Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis, was floated down the Nile to 
Alexandria. The death of Constantine suspended the execution of 
bis purpose, and this obelisk was destined by his son to the ancient 
capital of the empire. A vessel of uncommon strength and capa- 
ciousness was provided to convey this enormous weight of granite, 
at least an hundred and fifteen feet in length, from the banks of 

(41) HormiMbk, a fagiiiTP |»rincc of Persia, nbsenred to the eitpcror, that If he inatle ftitch a borne, \ 
he iDiitt think nf preparing a similar atable (ibr Pornm of Trajan). Another sAving of Uonntsdas 
if recoriled, that one thing ooU bfil di$pkatrd him, to find that men dietl at Rome as well as 
olaewberc.* If we ailopi this reading of the tnti of Ammianm {ditplicuitsf iitstead of pfsruitse), 
s4e BaY roBsider it at a reproof of Roman sanity. The eonlrarv sense wouhi be that of a misan* 
tbropc. 

|iS) When Gennaniens ritited the ancient monnoieDU ot Thebes, the eldest of the priests et- 
plaincd to him ibe meaning of these hter<^iy]ihics. Tacit. Aonal. ii. c. 6U. But it seems pro« 
bable, that bttfore tlie useful invention of an alphabet, these natural hr arbitrary signs were iho 
common character! of the Egyptian oatioo. 6oe W'arbartoa's Divine begalioo Moses, \oL iii. 

f, • 

(44) See Plin. MUc Natnr. 1. xxxvi. e. 14, IS. 

(AS) Ammran. MaroeJIin. 1. xvii. e. 4. Uc gives ns a rrrrlt igiirprrtilifiTi of the bieTnglyphict, 

•nd his eommootator Liodenbn^ius adds a Latin inscription, «inrb, in twroly venes of age of 
CoDstanlius, contains a short bistory of ibe obelisk. 
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the Nile to those of the Tiber. The obeiisk of Constantius was 
landed about throe miles from the city, and elevated, by the efforts 
of art and labour, in the great Circus of Rome (k6). 

The departure of Constantius from Rome was hastened by the 
alarming intelligence of the distress and danger of the IlljTiaii pro- 
vinces. The distractions of civil war, and the irreparable loss which 
the Roman legions had sustain*^ in the battle of Mursa, exposed 
those countries, almost without defence, to the light cavalry of the 
Barbarians ; and particularly to the inroads of tlie Quadi, a fierce 
and |K)w erful nation, who seem to have exchanged tlie institutions 
oKermany for the arms and military artsof their Sarmatian allies (k7) . 
The garrisons of the frontier were insufficient to check their progress ; 
and the indolent monarch was at length compelled to assemble, from 
the tstremities of his dominions, the flower of the Palatine troops, 
to take the field in person, and to employ a whole campaign, with 
the preceding autuom and the ensuing spring, in the serious pro- 
secution of the war. The emperor passed the Danube on a bridge 
of boats, cut in pieces all that encountered his march, penetrated 
into tlie heart of the country of the Quadi, and severely retaliated 
the calamities which they had inflicted on the Roman province. 
The dismayed Barbarians w ere soon reduced to sue for peace : they 
ofibred the restitution of bis ca|itive subjects, as an atonement for 
the past, and the noblest hostages as a pledge of their future con- 
duct. The generous courtesy which was shewn to the first among 
their chieftains who implored the clemency of Constantius, en- 
couraged the more timid, or the more obstinate, to imitate thar 
example; and the Imperial camp was crowded with the princes 
and ambassadors of the most distant tribes, who occupiid the plains 
of the Lesser Poland, and who might have deemed themselves se- 
cure behind the lofty ridge of the Carpathian mountains. While 
Constantius gave law's to the Barbarians beyond the Danube, he 
distinguished, with specious . compassion, the Sarmatian exiles, 
who had tieon expelled from their native country by the rebellion 
of their slaves, and who formed a very considerable accession to the 
power of the Quadi. The emperor, embracing a generous but artful 
system of policy, released the Sarmatians from the bands of this 

•S 

|46j Sep Donaf. Ronia ADli«tiia, I. iii. e. 14. I. i«. C. 13. an«l llic learniHl, tbnugb roaftiftetl, 
(prlaliou nf HargArus on OWiiiikt, intt'rlfx) in ihr fourth %olump of Granins'^ Roman Antiquities, 
p. TbUDiMcrUlioti i* tUniiratot) to PoiscSiitiis V. ^ho erected the obelisk of Coutua* 

Uus in the square bofon* the intiriRrrhal cturcb of St. John l.«tcran.* 

(47^ The ovpqu of this Qij.w1iaii ami Sarmalian war arr relaM bv Ammi.nnu&, xvi. 10. xvli. 13, 13. 
xix. 11. 


* It is ilonbtriil whether the obpiUk transport- 
ed by Contlaiiliuii to Rouie now oxisU. Kvon 
from tbo text ofAmmianus it isnncrriain whr4hor 
the inlcritretatimi of Ilormapiniw rofi’ni In tbc 
older olM‘SisV (obolixco jncisu* tiHori qii<*m 
vidrruu^ iu Circo) raiinl, as he luuisell states^ id 


the Cirnis Maximns, Inng before, by AnguMnx, 
or to the ouc hronglit by CAixtantiui. The ube- 
lisk in the iqttare iH-foro the ebitri h of St. John 
Latcran i» a&trilK*d, ool to Ramesrtlbe Great, 
but to Tlfouimos II. Ckampollioo, 1. U'ttro a 
M. de BU-icar, p. 33. M. 
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humiliating dependence, and restored them, by a separate treaty, 
to the dignity of a nation united under the government of a king, 
the friend and ally of the republic. He declared his resolution of 
asserting the justice of their cause, and of securing the peace of the 
provinces by the extirpation, or at least the banishment, of the Li- 
migantes, -whose manners were still infected with the vices of their 
servile origin. The execution of this design was attended v»ith 
more difficulty than glory. The territory of the Limigantes was 
protected against the Romans by the Danube, against the hostile 
Barbarians by the Teyss. The marshy lands which lay between 
those rivers, and were often covered by their inundations, formed 
an intricate wilderness, pervious only to the inhabitants, who were 
acquainted with it secret paths and inaccessible fortresses. On the 
approach of Constantins, the Limigantes tried the efficacy of prayers, 
of fraud, and of arms ; but he sternly rejected their supplications, 
defeated their rude stratagems, and repelled with skill and firmness 
the efforts of their irregular valour. One of their most warlike 
tribes, established in a small island towards the influx of the 
Teyss and the Danube, consented to pass the river with the in- 
tention of surprising the emperor during the security of an amicable 
conference. They soon became the victims of the perfidy which 
they meditated. Kneompassed on every. side, trampled down by 
the cavalry, slaughtered by the sw ords of the legions, they disdained 
to ask for mercy ; and with an -undaunted countenance still grasped 
their weapons in the agonies of death. After this victory a consi- 
derable b^y of Romans was landed on the opposite banks of the 
Danube; the Taifalse, a Gothic tribe engaged in the service of the 
empire, invaded the Limigantes on the side of the Teyss ; and their 
former masters, the free Sarmatians, animated by hope and re- 
venge, penetrated through the hilly country into the heart of their 
ancient possessions. A general conflagration revealed the huts of 
the Barbarians, which were seated In the depth of the wilderness; 
and the soldier fought with confidence on marshy ground, w'hich it 
was dangerous for him to tread. In this extremity the'liravest of 
the Limigantes were rt‘solved to die in arms, rather than to yield : 
but the milder sentiment, enforced by the authority of their ciders, 
at length prevailed; and the suppliant crowd, followed by their 
wives and children, repaired to the Imperial camp, to learn their 
fate fromjdte mouth of the conqueror. After celebrating his own 
clemency,*%iich was still inclined to pardon their repeated crimes, 
and to spare the remnant of a guilty nation, Constanlius assigned 
for the place of their exile a remote country, where they might 
enjuy a safe and honourable repose. The Limigantes obeyed with 
reiactance; but before they could reach, at least before they could 
o^wpy; their destined habitations, they returned to the banks of 
the Danube, exaggerating the hardships of their situation and re- 
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questing, ^ith fervent professions of fidelitf, that the empoitur 
would grant them an undisturbed settlement within the limits of 
the Homan provinces. Instead of consulting his own experience 
of' their incurable perfidy, Constantius listened to his flatterers, 
who were ready to represent the honour and advantage of accepting 
a colony of soldiers, at a time when it was much easier to obtain 
the pecuniary contributions than tlie military service of the subjects 
of the empire. The Limigantes were permitted to pass tlie Da- 
nube; and the emperor gave audience to Uic multitude in a large 
plain near the modern city of liuda. They surrounded the tribunal, 
and seemed to hear with respect an oration full of mildness and 
dignity ; when one of the Barbu-ians, casting his shoe into the air, 
exclaimed with a loud voice, Marhal Marha!' a word of deCance, 
which was received as the signal of the tumult. They rushed with 
fury to seize the person of the emperor; his royal throne and 
golden couch were pillaged by these rude hands; but the faithful de- 
knee of his guards, w lio dic'd at his feet, allowed him a moment to 
mount a fleet horse, and to escape from the confusion. The dis- 
grace which had been incurred by a treaclierous surprise was soon 
retrieved by the numbers and discipline of the Homans ; and the 
combat was only terminated by tlie extinction of the name and 
nation of the Limigantes. The free Sarmatians were reinstated in 
the possession of their ancient seats; and althou^ Constantius 
distrusted the levity of their character, he entertained some hopes 
that a sense of gratitude might influence their future conduct. He 
bad remarked the lefty stature and obsequious demeanour of Zizais, 
one of the noblest of their chieb. He conferred on him the title of 
King; and Zizais proved that he was not unworthy to reign, by a 
sincere and lasting attachment to tlie interest of his benefactor, 
who, after this splendid success, received liie name of Sarmatieua 
from the acclamations of bis victorious army (k8). 

W hile tlic Homan emperor and the Persian monarch, at the dis- 
tance of throe thousand miles, defended their extreme limits against 
tlie Barbarians of the Danube and of the Oxus, their intermediate 
frontier experienced the vicissitudes of a languid war, and a pre- 
carious truce. Two of tlie eastern ministers of Constantius, the 
Prxitorian praifect Musonian, whose abilities were disgraced by the 
want of truth and integrity, and Cassian duke of Mesopotamia, a 
hardy and veti'ran soldier, opened a secret negotiation with the 
satrap Tamsapor (^9).| These overtures of peace, translated into 


(4S) (tf'Dli Sainu&Uniin loagno clocori coaiidoo* aptid eon regoai dedil. Aureliot Victor. In n 
pOM|K>iu oratiou pronoupcod hj Con'iUnlias hiniscUf ho oipaliatow on his owp cxpluiU »ilb much 
v»oi|>, «p«l wHne truth. 

ADunian. xvi. 9. 


“ Eeineiiiia rtada Warrku, Warrha, Guorre, | lo Peniao, Ten-«ckak-p«ar. St. Martin, IL 
War Wx((iicr, aolc on Abb. Mare» aix. 11. ->M. 17T. *>M. 
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the servile and flattering language of Asia, were transmitted to the 
camp of the Great King; who resolved to signify, by an ambassador, 
the terms which he was inclined to grant to the suppliant Romans. 
Narses, whom he invested with that character, was honourably 
received in his passage through Antioch and Constantinople: he 
reached Sirmium after a long journey, and, at his first audience, 
respectfully unfolded the silken veil which covered the haughty 
epistle of his sovereign. Sapor, King of Kings, anil Brother of the 
Sun and Moon (such were the lofty titles aflected by Oriental va- 
nity), expressed his satisfaction that his brother, Constantins t^^ssar, 
had been taught wisdom by adversity. As the lawful successor of 
Darius Hystaspes, Sapor asserted, that the river Strymon, in Ma- 
cedonia, was Uie true and ancient boundary of his empire; declar- 
ing, however, that as an evidence of his moderation, he would 
content himself with the provinces of Armenia and Mesopotamia, 
which had been fraudulently extorted from his ancestors. He 
alleged, that, without the restitution of these disputed countries, it 
was impossible to establish any treaty on a solid and permanent 
basis ; and he arrogantly threatened, that if his ambassador returned 
in vain, he was prepared to take the field in the spring, and to 
support the justice of his cause by the strengtii of his invincible 
arms. Narses, who was endowed with the most pohtc and amiable 
manners, endeavoured, as far as was consistent with his duty, to 
soften the harshness of the message (50). Both the style and sub- 
stance were maturely weighed in the Imperial council, and he was 
dismissed with the following answer : “ Constantius had a right to 
** disclaim the ofDciousness of his ministers, who had acted without 
“any specific orders from the throne ; ho was not, however, 
“ averse to an equal and honourable treaty; but it was highly in- 
“ decent, as well as absurd, to propose to the sole and victorious 
“ emperor of the Roman world, the same conditions of ]>eaco wdikh 
“ he had indignantly rejected at the time when his power was 
“ contracted within the narrow limits of the East : the chance of 
arms was uncertain ; and Sapor should recollect, that if the Ro- 
“ mans had sometimes been vanquished in battle, they had almost 
“ always been successful in the event of the war.” A few days 
after the departure of Narses, three ambassadors were sent to tlie 
court of Sapor, who w'as already returned from the Scythian ex- 
pedition to his ordinary residence of Ctesiphon. A count, a no- 
tary, and a sophist, had been selected for this important commission ; 
and Constantius, who was secretly anxious for tlie conclusion of the 
peace, entertained some hopes that the dignity of the first of these 


(&0) Ammi«na« (tvn. v.) traaacribef (he haoghtr leUiw. TbeniMia* (Oral. it. p. S7. ediL PoUt.) 
takes noike of the silkca eoveriog. ldatia« and Zooaras aeoiioo lha ) 0 «rDcj of (be — bsssidof ; 
and Petrr ike Pilriciaii (in Excerpt. Le^t. p. lit.) hat informed nt of fab ooftedinking fa^nonr. 
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ministers, the dexterity of the second, and the rhetoric of the 
third (51], would persuade the Persian monarch to abate of the 
rigour of his demands, hut the progress of their negotiation was 
opposed and defeated by the hostile arts of Antoninus (52), a Roman 
subject of Syria, who had fled from oppression, and was admitted 
into the councils of Sapor, and even to the roy^l table, where, ac- 
cording to the custom of the Persians, the most important business 
was frequently discussed (53). The dexterous fugitive promoted 
his interest by the same conduct which gratified his revenge. He 
incessantly urged the ambition of his now master, to embrace the 
favoural>lc opportunity when tlic bravest of the Palatine troops 
were employed with Uie emperor in a distant war on the Danube. 
He press^ Sapor to invade the exhausted and defenceless provinces 
of the East, with the numerous armies of Persia, now fortified by 
the alliance and accession of the tierccsl Barbarians. The ambas- 
sadors of Rome retired without success, and a second embassy, 
of a still more honourable rank, w^as detained in strict copfinement, 
and threatened either wiUi death or exile. \ 

iiniioo or military historian (5lr), who was himself despatched to ob- 

serve the array of the Persians, as^lhey were preparing to construct 
A. D. ssB. a bridge of boats over tlie Tigris, beheld from an eminence the 
plain of .Assyria, as far as the edge of the horizon, covered with 
men, with horses, and with arms. Sapor appeared in the front, 
conspicuous by the splendour of his purple. On his left hand, the 
place of honour among the Orientals, Grumbate.s, king of the Chio- 
nites, displayed the stern countenance of an aged and renowned 
warrior. The monarch had reserved a similar' place on his right 
hand for the king flj^Albanians, who led his independent tribes 
from the shores of ffie Caspian.* The satraps and generals were 
distributed according to their several ranks, and the whole army, 
besides the numerous train of Oriental luxury, consisted of more 
than one hundred thousand cflcctivc men, inured to fatigue, and 


(51) Ammiannt, VTil. 5. lod loc. Thr or philAuiphpr (in that nKP lh(«p words 

were almost s^nonvinoa*), was EusUthins the CapfKidociao. the disciplo of Jamhiichu*, and tbo 
friend of St. H.isi|. r>inapius (in Vit. Aithnit, p 44—47.) fondlv ailrihutt^ to this pbikHophie im- 
bassador tbefflorv of enrhanlin^ the Uarhartan king bv the pertnasise charms of reason ami elo« 
qucoOi*. Set* liticmont, Hist, des Kmperenrs, tom. iv. p. 8*28. 1132. 

(52) Ammian. xviii S, (». 8. The diH'ont and rcs|>ectful helu%ioiir of Antoninus towards the 
Roman general, him in a vent interesliDg light ; and Ammianus himself speaks of the traitor 
with some cotn(iasMon and esteem. 

(53) This circrnnutance, as it is noticetl hr Ammianns.'serres to prore the reracitj of Herodotus 

(1. i. c. 133.}, ami the (terraanener of the Persian raaunrn. In cverv age the Persian* have been 
addicted to intemperance, and (he win4>s of Shirai have triumphed over the law of Mahomet. 
BriHSon de Rc'gno Pers. 1. H. p. 4fV2 — 472. and Chardin, Vorages eo Perse, tom. Hi. p. 90. ^ 

(54) Ammian. I. xvtil. 6, 7, 8. 10. - «* - 


* These perhaps were the barbarous tribes wbo 
iuhabil the northern port of the present Schir- 
wan, the Albania of the anch'nts. This coiintrv, 
iK>w inhabited b« the Lezghis. the terror of the 
neighbouring districts, was then oernpied br the 
Mme peo[de, called \ty the anoents Lega?, by the 


Armenians Gheg. or Leg. The latter represent 
them a> constant allies of the Persians in their 
wan against Armenia and the empire. A little 
after his period, a certain Sehergir w as their king, 
and it is ol him doubtless that Ammtanus Uarcel- 
liotit 8)>eaks. St. Martin, li. 2S&. — M. 
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selected from the bravest nations of Asia. The Roman deserter, 
who in some measure guided the councils of Sapor, had prudently 
advised, that, instead of wasting the summer in tedious and difficult 
sieges, he should march directly to the Euphrates, and press for- 
wards without delay to seize the feeble and wealthy metropolis of 
Syria. But the Persians were no sooner advanced into the plains 
of Mesopotamia, than they discovered that every precaution had 
been used which could retard their progress, or defeat their design. 

The inhabitants, with their cattle, were secured in places of strength, 
the green forage throughout the country was set on lire, the fords 
of the river were fortified by sharp stakes; military engines were 
planted on the opposite banks, and a seasonable swell of the waters 
of the Euphrates deterred Uie Barbarians from attempting the or- 
dinary passage of the bridge of Thapsacus. Their skilful guide, 
changing his plan of operations, then conducted the army by a 
longer circuit, but through a fertile territory, towards the head of 
the Euphrates, where the infant river is reduced to a shallow and 
accessible stream. Sapor overlooked, with prudent disdain, the 
strength of Nisibis; but as he {lassed under the wails of Amida, he 
resolved to try wliether the majesty of his presence would not awe 
the garrison into immediate submission. The sacrilegious insult of 
a random dart, which glanced against the royal tiara, convinced 
him of his error; and the indignant monarch listened with impatience 
to the advice of his ministers, who conjured him not to sacriFicc the 
• success of his ambition to the gratification of his resentment. The 
following day Grumbates advanced towards the gates with a select 
body of troops, and required the instant sfrrendcr of the city, as 
the only atonement which could be accepted for such an act of 
rashness and insolence. His proposals were answered by a general 
discharge, and his only son, a beautiful and valiant youth, was 
pierced through the heart by a javelin, shot from one of the balistx. 

The funeral of the*prince of the Chionites was celebrated according 
to the riles of his country ; and the grief of his aged father was al- 
leviated by the solemn promise of Sapor, that the guilty city of 
Amida should serve as a funeral pile to expiate the death, and to 
perpetuate the memory, of his son. 

The ancient city of Amid or .Amida (55), which sometimes assumes or 
the provincial appellation of Diarbekir (56), is advantageously si- 

(S4) For ibc clotcripUoa of Amida, too Dllerbelot, Biblioih^c Dricalalp. p. lOB. HUtoire do 
Timur Hoc, par Cberpfoddto All, L iii. c. 41. Abotod AraliaiadM, tom. i. p. 931. c. 43. do 

Tavprnior, tom. i. p. 30t. VoTagM d’Ollor, lom. li. p. 3T3. aod VovagM do Niobnbr, tom. ii. 
p. 3'J4— 328. The bst of Uipfc tnvrllm, a learned and accurate Dane, lias given a (dan of Amida, 
which illustrates the opemtions of the si^e. 

(58) Diarbekir, which is styletl Amkl, or Kara-Amid, in the public writings of the Tarhs. cMUint 
above t6,000 bouses, aod is the rnudeuce of a pasha with three tails. The epithet of A'nm is de> 
rived fmm the bluelnifts of the stone which composes the strong and andeol wall of Amida.* 


* In roy Mem. Hist, snr I'Antidoin, 1. 1, p. 180. calli'd by the Armenians, Dikranagerd, the city 
J73, 1 conceive that I have proved this dty, still of Tigmnes, to be the same with the taaouf li- 
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luate in a fertile plain, ^'atcred by the natural and artificial chan- 
nels of the Tigris, of which the least inconsiderable stream bends 
in a semicircular form round the eastern part of the city. The em- 
peror Onstantius had recently conferred on Amida the honour of 
his own name, and the additional fortifications of strong walls and 
lofty towers. It was provided with an arsenal of military engines, 
and the ordinary garrison had been reinforced to the amount of 
seven legions, when the place was invested by the arms of Sapor(57). 
His first and most sanguine hopes depended on the success of a ge- 
neral assault. To the several nations which followed bis standi 
their respective posts were assigned; the south to the Verte; the 
north to the Albanians; the east to the Chionites, inflamed with 
grief and indignation; the west to the Segestans, the bravest of his 
warriors, who covered their front w ith a formidable line of Indian 
elephants (58). The Persians, on every side, supported their efforts, 
and animated their courage; and the monarch himself, careless df 
his rank and safety, displayed, in the prosecution of the siege, the 
ardour of a youthful soldier. After an obstinate combat, the Bar- 
barians were repulsed; they incessantly returned to (he charge; 
they were again driven back with a dreadful slaughter, and two 
rebel legions of Gauls, who had been banished into the East, signa- 
lised their undisciplined courage by a nocturnal sally into the heart 
of the Persian camp. In one of the fiercest of these repeated as- 
saults, Amida was betrayed by tlie treachery of a deserter, who in- 
dicated to the Barbarians a secret and neglected staircase, scooped 
out of the rock that hangs over the stream of the Tigris. Seventy 
chosen archers of thelboyal guard ascended in silence to the third 


($7) The opmtioni of tke ologo of Anida are vorr niaoloK deacribod br Aamiaaoa (vix. 1— 
who sriMl in honourable part in the defenco, and escaped with didicuUj when ihc city wasatormed 
by the Persians. 

(&Bj or three roar Dotkuit, the Alfaftniaos are too well known to require any description. The 
Scgi'cians [.Sooiufen^. St. tforrin.] inhabited a larg<‘ and level which still preserve* ihdr 

nami', to the south of Khomun, ami thr west of lliadmlan. fSec Geo^aphia Ntihirnsis, p. 133. 
and D'Hrrbelot, Bibliotheqae Orieolale. p. 797.]. Itotwitkstandinq ibc h«sled victory of BakrvB 
i. p. 410.) the Segestans, above foiirscorr years afU'rwards, appear as ao imle|>endenl aatioii, 
the ally of Persia. We are ignorant of the sitnation of the Verfa* and Chionites, bol 1 am inriined 
to place theo (at luail the latter] towards the cobBoos of India and Scythia. Sea Aamian. xvi. 9,* 


granneerta, of which the siluatioo wasunkuown. 
St. Marlin, 1. 4S2. On the siege of Amida aeo 
St. Martin’s Note*, U. 990. FaosUia of ByuD> 
tium, nearly a rontemporirv {Armeoiaa], slates 
that the Persians, on becoming nasieri of it, de- 
•troyed 40,000 houses. Though Ammianus dc- 
acribet the city as of no great extent (civitaiis 
ambitum non nimiom amphe). Beside^ the ordi- 
nary [>o|>ulatioo, and those who took refuge from 
the rouniry, it conUioed 90,000 soldiers. St. 
Marlin, it 990. Thu iolerpretalion U exlrciDi'ly 
doublful. Wagner [note on Ammianus] oonsidm 
the whole population lo amount only to 90,000. 

* JLlaprolh eoiuidcrs the real Albanians the 


same with the|ancient Alani, and quotes a passage, 
of the emperor Jnlian in mpport of his opinion. 
They arc the OsscLe. now inhabiting part of 
Caucasus. Tableaux ffisl. dc rAsie. p. 179, IM. 
— M. 

The YerUB arc sUl) uukoosm. It is posstblo 
that the Chionites arc the aamo as the Hnas. 
These (leiqile were already known ; and we Gnd 
from .\rmenian authors that they were making, 
at this period, incureioDs into Asia. They were 
often at wag with the Persians. The name was 
perhaps prononncetl dilToreaUy in the Bast and 
in the West, and this prevents os from recognising 
it. St. Martiovib tn. — M. 
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story of a lofty tower, which commanded the precipice ; ttiey ele- 
Tated on high the Persian banner, the signal of confidence to the 
assailants, and of dismay to the besieged ; and if this devoted band 
could have maintained their post a few minutes longer, the reduc- 
tion of the place might have been purchased by the sacrifice of their 
lives. After Sapor had tried, without success, the efficacy of force 
and of stratagem, he had recourse to the slower but more certain 
operations of a regular siege, in the conduct of which he was in- 
structed by the skill of the Roman deserters. The trenches were 
opened at a convenient distance, and tlie troops destined for that 
service advanced under the portable cover of strong hurdles, to fill 
up the ditch, and undermine the foundations of the wails. Wooden 
towers were at the same time constructed, and moved forwards on 
vhcels, till the soldiers, who W'ere provided with every species of 
missile weapons, could engage almost on level ground with the 
troops who defended flie rampart. Every mode of resistance which 
art could suggest, or courage could execute, was employed in the 
defence of Amida, and the works of Sapor were more than once 
destroyed by the fire of the Romans. But die resourc<» of a besieged 
city may be exhausted. The Persians repaired their losses, and 
pushed tlieir approaches ; a laige breach was made by the battering- 
ram, and the strength of the garrison, wasted by the sword and by 
disease, yielded to the fury of the assault. The soldiers, Uie citi- 
lens, their wives, their children, all who had not time to escape 
through the opposite gate, were involved by the conquerors in a pro- 
miscuous massacre. 

But the ruin of Amida was the safety of the Roman provinces. or 
As soon as the first transports of victory had subsided. Sapor was 
at leisure to reflect, that to chastise a disobedient city, he had lost 
the flower of his troops, and the most favourable season for con- 
quest(59). Thirty thousand of his veterans had fallen under the 
walls of Amida, during the continuance of a siege, which lasted 
seventy-three days; and the disappointed monarcb returned to his 
capital with affected triumph and secret mortification. It is more 
than probabte, that the inconstancy of his Barbarian allies was 
tempted to relinquish a war in which they had encountered such 
unexpected difficulties; and that the aged king of the Chionites, sa- 
tiated with revenge, turned away w’ith horror from a scene of ac- 


(S9) Aniroianni bas marked Ihe cbroDology of tkia year by three alftMt vhicb do' not f>er(ecOy 
coincide with each other, or with the aerfea of the hiatory. 1 . The corn waa ripe when ^por <n> 
vaded Meaopoumia ; ** Com jam tlipala lavente torgereot ;** a arcumetaacc, which, ia the latiiode 
of Aleppo, noald uaturally refer 119 to the month of April or May. tlec Harmer‘« Obeerratioiia oti 
Scripture, vol. i. p. 41. 8haw’eTraTeli,p. 33S. edit. 4lo. % The progrum of Sapor waa chockesi by 
the overflowing of the Bnphrates, which generally happeai in Jaly and Anguat. Plin. Hist. Nat. 
T, *il. Viaggi di Pietro drila Talle, tom. i. p. 3. When Sapor bad taken AiaMa, after a aiege 
of aereoty^three daya, the antninn waa fhr advanced. Antamno pnecipiti haedonunque improho 
aldcre exorto.” To reconcile theae npparaot contmdkUoaa, we aaat allow for aome delay In tho 
Peraian king, aome inaccnracy in the hUtarian, and aonta diaordevia the aeaaosf. 
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tioD where he had been depriyed of the hope of hts family and na- 
tion. The strength as well as spirit of the army with which Sapor 
took the field in the ensuing spring, was no longer equal to the 
unbounded view s of his ambition. Instead of aspiring to the con- 
quest of the East, he was obliged to content himself with the re- 
duction of two fortified cities of Mesopotamia, Singara and Be- 
zabde (60) ; the one situate in the midst of a sandy desert, the othw 
in a small peninsula, surrounded almost on every side by the deep 
and rapid stream of the Tigris. Five Roman legions, of the dimi- 
nutive size to w hich they liad been reduced in the age of Constantine, 
w ere made prisoners, and sent into remote captivity on the extreme 
confini's of Persia. After dismantling the walls of Singara, the con- 
queror abandoned that solitary and sequestered place; but he care- 
fully restored the fortifications of Bezabde, and fixed in that inv- 
portant post a garrison or colony of veterans; amply supplied with 
every means of defence, and animated by high sentiments of ho- 
nour and fidelity. Towards the close of the campaign, the arms 
of .^apor incurred some disgrace by an unsuccessful enterprise 
against Virtha, or Tccrit, a strong, or as it was universally esteemed 
till the age of Tamerlane, an impregnable fortress of the indepen- 
dent Arabs (61). 

The defence of the East against the arms of Sa|X>r required, and 
would have exercised, the abilities of the most consummate general; 
and it seemed fortunate for the state, that it was the actual province 
of the brave Ursicinus, who alone deserved the confidence of the 
soldiers and people. In the hour of danger, Ursicinus (62) was 
removed from his station by the intrigues of the eunuchs ; and the 
military command of the East was bestowed, by the same influence, 
on Sabiiiian, a wealthy and subtle veteran, who had attained the 
infirmities, without acquiring the experience, of age. By a second 
order, which issued from the same jealous and inconstant counsels, 
Ursicinus was again despatched to the frontier of Mesopotamia, and 
condemned to sustain the labours of a war, the honours of which 
had been transferred to his unworthy rival. Sabinian fixed his 
indolent station under the walls of Edessa; and while he amused 


( 60 ] The aecoNDt of thrue U given hy Ammianns, xx. 6. 7.^ 

(61) Per the klenlilj of Virtha anti Teciit, s-ee (TAiivillc, Gi^raphie Ane enne, tinn. U. p. 301, 
For theaiege of that rastir bv Timnr Bee, or Tamerlane, nee Gherefetldin, ). til. c. S3. The Per* 
aiao biogra|iber exaggerates the merit and difficulty of thii exploit, which delivered the caravana of 
Bagdad from a formidable gang of robbers, t 

(63) Ammianus (iviii. S, 6. lit. 3, tx. 3.) repreaenU the merit and disgrace of Ursicinus with 
that fsithful attention which a soldier owed to kit general. Some partiality may be snspected, yet 
the whole accovQt is consistent and probable. 


* The Christian bishop of Beiabdc went to the f St. Martin doubts vhelber it lay so mnch to 
ramp of the king of Persia, to persuade him to ibe south. ** The word Birtha means in Syriac a 
ebevk the waste ot baman blood. Amm. Marc, castle or fortress, and might be applied to maoy 

IX. pUces.*’ Mote, it. p, 344.~H. 
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himself with the idle parade of military exercise, and moved to the 
sound of flutes in the Pyrrhic dance, the public defence was aban- 
doned to the boldness and diligence of the former general of the Hast. 

But whenever Ursicinus recommended any vigorous plan of o|K>ra- 
tions; when he proposed, at the head of a light and active army, lo 
wheel round the foot of the mountains, to intercept the convoys of 
the enemy, to harass the wide extent of the Persian lines, and to 
relievo the distn'ss of Amida; the timid and envious commander 
alleged, that he was restrained by his positive orders from endanger- 
ing the safety of the troops. Amida was at length taken ; its 
bravest defenders, who had escapeil the sword of the Barbarians, 
died in the Itornan camp by the hand of the executioner ; and Ursi- 
cinus himself, after supimrting the disgrace of a partial inipiiry, was 
punished for the misconduct of Sabinian by the loss of his military 
rank. But Constantins soon ex|>erienced the truth of the prediction 
which honest indignation had extorted from his injurtHl lieutenant, 
that as long as such maxims of government were suffered to prevail, 
the emperor himsi'lf would find it no easy task to defend his eastern 
dominions from the invasion of a foreign enemy. ^Vhen he had 
sufKliied or pacified the Barbarians of the Danube, Constantins 
procetnled by slow marches into the East ; and after ho had we|it 
over the smoking ruins of Amida, he formed, with a powerful army, 
the siege of Bezabde. The walls were shaken by the reiterated 
efforts of the most enormous of the battering-rams; the town was 
reduced to the last extremity ; but it was still defended by the patient 
and intrepid valour of the garrison, till the approach of the rainy 
st'ason obliged the em|>eror to raise the siege, and ingloriously to 
retreat into his winter-<piarters at Antioch (B3). The pride of Con- 
stantins, and the ingenuity of his courtiers, were at a loss to discover 
any materials for panegyric in the events of the Persian war ; while 
the glory of his cousin Julian, to whose military command he had 
intrusted the provinces of Gaul, was proclaimed to the world in the 
simple and concise narrative of his exploits. 

In the blind fury of civil discord, Constantins had abandoneil to inv^ion si 
the Barbarians of Germany the countries of Gaul, which still ac- 
know lodged the authority of his rival. A numerous swarm of Franks 
and Alemanni were invited to cross tlie Khine by presents and pro- 
mises, by the hoi>cs of spoil, and by a perpetual grant of all the ter- 

(63) Ammian. xx. It. Omitto vano ioeeplo, hiemalunis ABliochiae redit io Sjriam xruniDotain, 
pcrpci&ua ct ulccrum ted et alruciaf diu<|uc deflenda, ll i$ (Am lhat Jantos GruBorliu has reslorvd 
an obscure |iassage; aod be thinks that this correction alouo would have di*serrod a oew edition of 
his antbor; whose sense tnaj now be darUj perceived. 1 expected some additional light from tho 
recent laboursof the learned Erncstus. (Lipaue. 1773.)* 


* The late editor (Wagner) has oolhiog better to attest, and lainonu, with Gibbon, ibe atlence 
of Ernesli 11 . 
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ritories which 0»cy should he able to subdue (64). But the emperor, 
who for a temporary service had thus imprudently provoked the 
rapacious i|^it of the Barbarians, soon discovered and lamented 
the difficulty of dismissing these formidable allies, after they had 
tasted the richness of the Roman soil. Regardless of the nice 
distinction of loyalty and rebellion, these undisciplined robbers 
treated as their natural enemies all the subjects of the empire, who 
possessed any property which they were desirous of acquiring. 
Forty-live flourishing cities, Tongres, Cologne, Treves, Worms, 
Spires, Strasburgh, etc. besides a far greater number of towns and 
villages, were pillaged, and for the most part reduced to ashes. The 
Barbarians of Germany, still faithful to the maxims of their ancestors, 
abhorred the confinement of walls, to which they applied the odious 
names of prisons and sepulchres; and fixing their independent ha- 
bitations on the banks of rivers, the Rhine, the Moselle, and the 
Meuse, they secured themselves against the danger of a surprise, by 
a rude and hasty fortification of large trees, which were felled and 
thrown across the roads. Tlie Alemanni were established in the 
modern countries of Alsace and Lorraine; the Franks ocenpied^tbe 
island of the Batavians, together witli an extensive district of 
Brabant, which vi as then known by the appellation of Toxandria (65), 
and may deserve to be considered as the original seat of their Gallic 
monarchy (66). From the sources, to the mouth, of the Rhine, the 
conipiests of the Germans extended above forty miles to the west of 
that river, over a country peopled by colonies of their own name 
and nation; and the scene of their devastations was three times 
more extensive than that of their conquests. At a still greater 
distance the open towns of Gaul were deserted, and the inhabitants 
of the fortified cities, w ho trusted to their strength and vigilance, 
were obliged to content themselves with such supplies of corn as 
they could raist' on the vacant land within the indosure of their 
walls. The diminished legions, destitute of pay and previsions, of 
arms and discipline, trembled at th<‘ approach, and even at the mmie, 
of the Barbarians. 

Under these melancholy circumstances, an unexperienced yootfi 


(R4{ Tilt' vAvagee of tW Cermant, and tht* diatrr«s of Ct.iQl, may hn collected front Jirlian 
Oral, ad S. P. Q. AOh'ii. p. ^77. AmmiM. tt. 11. bihaohM, Oral. x. Zrtcimus, I. iii. |>. IM. 
SormixMi. I. lii. c. 1. [Hamortin. Gntl. Art. c. It.) 

((m) AmmianuK (xm. 8.]. This nami* M«fn« to be derived from tbc Toiaodri ofPlinv* and very 
orrurv in tht* historiev of llic midtlli* age. Toxandria «as a cooDtry of woods and 
Morawtrs. which oxlemM from the aei;.(hboarfrood of Toogrev to (be ronOax of tbe Tahal and tbe 
Hhint*. See ValrviiH, h'otat. Galliar. p. 556. 

j6A) The |Miradnx of P. Daniel, that the Prtnka Dtrver obtained anr peromnent aettlemeDt on 
thi4 side of the Rhine helbre tbe linte of Clovis, i§ rehited writh mnrb leaiiriog and gooii h> 
M. Riot, who lias prnvcit, by a chain of evideore. their imintemtjiled powearion of Toxandria 
one bnndreil and thirty years before tlie aeces&ion of Clovis, The Disserialioo of H. Biel 
wiiK 4-mwiMHl hv the Academy of Soimoos, in the year t736, and seems to have been jtisUv preferred 
to iIk* dfnermne of hh more celebrated competitor, the AhW le Boeaf, an antiqnarian, wlioac* name 
was happily expressive of his talents. 
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was appointed to save and to govern the provinces of Gaul, or rather, 
as he expresses it himself, to exhibit tlie vain image of Imperial 
greatness. The retired scholastic education of Julian, in which he 
had been more conversant with books than with arms, with the 
dead than with the living, left him in profound ignorance of the 
practical arts of war and government; and when he awkwardly 
repeated some military exercise which it was necessary for him U) 
learn, he exclaimed with a sigh, “ O Plato, Plato, what a task for a 
“ philosopher I ” Yet even this speculative philosophy, which men 
of business are too apt to despise, had Glled the mind of Julian with 
the noblest precepts, and the most shining examples; had animated 
him with the love of virtue, the desire of fame, and the contempt 
of death. The habits of temperance recommended in the schools, 
are still more essential in the severe discipline of a camp. The 
ample wants of nature regulated the measure of his food and sleep. 
Bejecting with disdain the delicacies provided for his table, he 
Mtisfied his appetite with the coarse and common fare which was 
allotted to the meanest soldiers. During the rigour of a Gallic 
winter, he never suffered a fire in his bed-chamber; and after a short 
and interrupted slumber, he frequently rose in the middle of the 
night from a carpet spread on the floor, to dispatch any urgent 
business, to visit his rounds, or to steal a few moments for the 
prosecution of his favourite studies (67). The precepts of eloquence, 
which he bad hitherto practised on fancied topics of declamation, 
were more usefully applied to excite or to assuage the passions of 
an armed multitude : and although Julian, from his early habits of 
conversation and literature, was more familiarly acquainted with 
the beauties of the Greek language, he had attained a competent 
knowledge of the Latin tongue (68) . Since Julian was not originally 
designed for the character of a legislator, or a judge, it is probable 
that the civil jurisprudence of the Homans had nut engaged any 
considerable share of his attention : but he derived from his phik>- 
sophic studies an inflexible regard for justice, tempered by a dispo- 
sition to clemency ; the knowledge of the general principles of equity 
and evidence, and the faculty of ]iatiently investigating the most 
intricate and tedious questions which could be proposed for his 
discussion. The measures of policy, and the operatioas of war, 
must submit to the various accidents of circumstance and character, 
and the unpractised student will often be perplexed in the applica- 
tion of the most perfect theory. But in the acquisition of this im- 


{67] The private life of JuUao io Gaul, aod ibe ic\eri> discipline which be raibracetlf are dbpla^ed 
bj Ammiaous [xvi. &.), wlio professes to praise, aod by Julian hiowdf, who aifi'CU to ridicule. 
(IlMDpognD, p. MO.) a eoadnet, wbiebt a prince of ike bouse of ConaiaoUne, might justly eaciu- 
tbe Mrprtan of mankind. 

(69) Ademt Latioe qnoqoe diaserentt snfficioaa sernso. AmmtaoM, ivi. &. Bat Jnlian^ edumU^ iu 
the acboola of Greens always condldemt the langnago of ibe Romans as a foreign and pofwUr dia- 
lect, which he night Qse on neoesaary occasloM. 


Cooduct of 
Julian. 
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porlant science, Julian was assisted by the active vigour of his own 
genius, as well as by the wisdom and experience of Sallust, an 
officer of rank, who soon conceived a sincere attachment for a prince 
so worthy of his friendship; and whose incorruptible integrity was 
adorned by the talent of insinuating the harshest truths without 
wounding the delicacy of a royal car (69). 

Immediately after Julian had received the purple at Milan, he 
was sent into Gaul with a feeble retinue of three hundred and sixty 
soldiers. At Vienna, where he passed a painful and anxious win- 
ter, in the hands of those ministers to whom Constantins had en- 
trusted the direction of his conduct, the Cajsar was informed of the 
siege and deliverance of Autiin. That large and ancient city, pro- 
tected only by a ruined w.ill and pusillanimous garrison, was saved 
by tile generous resolution of a few veterans, who resumed their 
arms for the defence of their country. In his march from Autun, 
through the heart of the (Jallic provinces, Julian embraced with 
ardour the earliest opportunity of signalizing his courage. At the 
head of a small body of archers, and heavy cavalry, ho preferred 
the shorter but the more dangerous of two roads and sometimes 
eluding, and sometimes resisting, the attacks of the Barbarians, who 
were masters of the field, he arrived with honour and safety at the 
camp near Uheims, where the Roman troops had been ordered to 
assemble. The aspect of their young prince revived the drooping 
.spirit of the soldiers, and they marched from Rheims in search of 
the enemy, with a confidence which had almost proved fatal to 
them. The .\lemanni, familiarized to the knowledge of the coun- 
try, secretly collected their scattered forces, and seizing the oppor- 
tunity of a dark and rainy day, poured with unexpected fury on 
the rearguard of the Romans. Before the inevitable disorder could 
he remedied, two legions were destroyed; and Julian was taught 
by cxiierience, that caution and vigilance are the most important 
lessons of the art of war. In a second and more successful ac- 
tion,! he recovered and established his military fame; but as the 
agility of the Barbarians saved them from the pursuit, his victory 
was neither bloodv nor decisive. He advanced, however, to the 
banks of the Rhine, surveyed the ruins of Cologne, convinced him- 
self of the difficulties of the war, and retreated on the approach of 

(00) on* If^oranl of Iho acUial offiwi of tliii excolleol miniftor, labom Jnlian 
rroatwl pracfocl of Gaol. Salluat wa* it*call«l b\ Iho joalousY of iho pinpt'ror ; anti wc may 

Kliil roail a scumLIc hiil potlanlic diw'oimt* (p. 240 — 2S2.), in which Julian iloplorot ihc lo«* of «■<> 
\nlnabtr a friciK), to whom bo acknot>lotlgo$ himsolf iodobtod for kit rrpuUtion. Sot* La Bleiorio, 
Prcfhcc i la Vic dc Jovien, p. 20. 


* Alits per Arbor~-qtiibu$iUrB per Sodelattcom from Antuo. Cora answert to ihe tillage of 
rt Coram iri debcrc rtriDaDtibu!i. Amm. Marc. Cure, on Ihr rircr of ibc tame name, boiwcMj 
xTi. 2. 1 do not know what place can be meant Autnn and Nevert. St. Martin, ii. 192.— M. 
bt tkv mulilalcd name Arbor. SoJelaucut it Sao> -| At BrocomaKut, Brumat, nrar Slratburgfa. 
I ICO, a Huall loon of tbeCdted’Or, til leagues SU Martin, ii. 194, — M. 
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winter, discontented wi& the court, with his army, and, with his 
own success (70). The power of the enemy was yet unbroken ; 
and the Cscsar had no sooner separated his troops, and fixed his 
own quarters at Sens, in tlie centre of Gaul, than he was surrounded 
and besieged by a numerous host of Germans. Reduced in this 
extremity to the resources of his own mind, he displayed a prudent 
intrepidity which compensated for all the deficiencies of the place 
and garrison ; and the Barbarians, at the end of thirty days, w ere 
obliged to retire with disappointed rage. 

The conscious pride of Julian, who was indebted only to his «'• 
sword for this signal deliverance, was embittered by the reflection, 
that he was abandoned, betrayed, and perhaps devoted to destruc- 
tion, by those who were bound to assist him by every tic of honour 
and fidelity. Marcelliis, master-general of the cavalry in Gaul, in- 
terpreting too strictly tlic jealous orders of the court, beheld with 
supine indilfercnce the distress of Julian, and had restrained the 
troops under his command from marching to the relief of Sens. If 
the Caesar had dissembled in silence so dangerous an insult, his 
person and authority would have been exposed to the contempt of 
the world; and if an action so criminal had Ix'cn sulTered to pass 
with impunity, the emperor would have confirmed the suspicions, 
which received a very specious colour from his past conduct towards 
the princes of the. Flavian family. Mareellus was recalled and 
gently dismissed from his olfiee (71). In his room Severus was 
appointed general of the cavalry ; an experienced soldier, of ap- 
provtHl courage and fidelity, who could advise with respect, and 
execute with zeal; and who submitted, without reluctance, to the 
supreme command which Julian, by the .interest of his patroness 
Eusebia, at length obtained over the armies of Gaul (72). A very 
judicious plan of operations was adopted for the approaching cam- 
paign. Julian himself, at the head of the remains of the veteran 
bands, and of some new levies which he had been permitted to 
form, boldly penetrated into tlie centre of the German cantonments, 
and carefully re-establishe<l the fortifications of Savernc, in an ad- 
vantageous post, which would either check the incursions, or in- 
tercept the retreat, of the enemy. At the same lime Barbalio, 
general of the infantry, advanced from Milan with an army of 
thirty thousand men, and passing the mountains, prepared to throw 
a bridge over the Rhine, in the neighbourhood of Basil. It was 


(70) Ammianu^ (xvi. 12, 3.) appoars murh bfittrr with th<‘ of tliia first cam|Kiign 

tban JaliaD himM'fT; who vurv iairi; owes lhal he did uolliiitg of aiiii that’ be fled 

beforr the enemy. 

(71) Atmuiau. xvi. 7. Liliani«ia speaka rather more aiU,inlagoouslv of the niditary tak'nts of 
MamOluH, Oral. x. p. 1272. Am) Julian tnsionale<), that he would not have Uh>o so easily recalled, 
uninw be had given other reason* ol offence to the court, p. *27S. 

(72) Stnems, non discor*, non arrogani, sed lotiga militia) frugaiitate compertn* ; ct onm recta 
prdceuulcm secuturua, ut duclorcm morigerus uulex. Aiumiau. xvi. XI. Znaimus, 1. iii. p. 140. 
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reasonable to expect that the Alemanni, pmssed on eUlier side hy 
the Roman arms, would soon be forced to evacuate the provinces of 
Gaul, and to hasten to tlto defence of llteir native country. But the 
hopes of the campaign were defeated by ttic incapacity, or the envy, 
or the secret instructions, of Rarbatio ; who acted as if he had bem 
the emsny of the t^esar, and the secret ally of Uie Barbarians. The 
ne^igence witli which he permitted a troop of pillagers freely to 
pass, and to return almost before tlie gates of his canap, may -be 
ini[iuted to his want of abilities; but the treasonable act of burning 
a number of boats, and a superfluous stock of provisions, which 
would have betm of the most essential service to tlie army of Gaul, 
wag an evidence of his hostile and criminal intentions. The Ger- 
mans despised an enemy who appeared destitute either of power or 
of inclination to oflend them ; and tlie ignominious retreat of liar- 
batio deprived Julian of the expecUsl support; and left him toe«- 
tricatc himself from a liazardous situation, where he coukl neiAer 
remain with safety, nor retire with honour (73). 

As soon as tliey were delivered from the fears of invasion, tlie 
Alemanni prepar^ to chastise the Roman youth, who presumed to 
dispute the possession of that country, which they claimed as thetr 
own by the right of conquest and of treaties. They employed three 
days, and as noany niglits, in transporting over the Kiiine their mi- 
litary powers. The fierce Chnodomar, sliaking the ponderous ja- 
velin, which he had victoriously wielded against the brother of 
Magnentius, led the van of the Barbarians, and moderated by his 
experience the martial ardour which his example inspired (7k). He 
was followed by six other kings, by ten princes of regal extradion, 
by a long train of high-spirited nobles, and by thirty-five thousand 
of the bravest warriors of the tribes of Germany. The contideaoe 
derived from the view of their own strength, was increased by the 
intelligence which they received from a deserter, that the Cffisar, 
with a feeble army of thirteen diousand men, occupied a post about 
one-and-twenty miles from their camp of Strasburgh. Widi this 
inadequate force, Julian resolved to seek and to encounter the Bar- 
barian host ; and the chance of a general action was preferred to 
the tedious and uncertain operation of separately engaging the dis- 
persed i>arties of the Alemanni. The Romans marched in close or- 
der, and in two columns; tlie cavalry on the right, the infantry on 
tlie left ; and tlie day was so far s|ient when they appeared in sight 

(73] On the tiesign ami failuri* of the co-operatioo belwccD Jnliao and Barbalin, tc« Ammiaaiu 

(ivi. 11.) and Libanius, Oral. p. 773.* . 

(74) Aramiauiii (irt. 17.) diHcribes, wiiU hit iQl1al<*d elofnence, tbe 6gnre and characirr of 
Cbuudomar. Audai ol fidens ingenli robore lan^rtormn, ubi ardor pra.*lti >(>crabaiiir immaniji, oqno 
spnmante snMimior. erf^rlus in janilnm formirlanda; vaHiUlU, armnmmqao nitoro contpicuus : 

antca tlrmiiui et ruiln, ot utilis prarter csrU'rot ductor OeiTntium CaMarern cupvravii 

marie coogrcuus. 


Di- i . - 


Bari>aUo 9*‘etna to lAro altowml himaoKto be svrpiisetl, and deCeated.-^H. 
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of Ihe oocmy, tliat Julian was desirous of deferring the battle till llio 
next morning, and. of allowing his troops to recruit their exiiaustcd 
strcngtti by the necessary refreshments of sleep and food. Yielding, 
tiowever, with some reinctanoe, to the clamours of the soldiers, 
and even to the opinion of his council, he exhorted tliem to justify 
by their valour tlie eager impatience, which, in case of a defeat, 
would be universally branded with the tipiliiets of rashness and 
presumption. The trum|iets souAdi^, the military shout was heard 
Uirough the hold, and the two armies ruslunl with equal fury to 
the cliarge. The Caisar, who conducted in person his right wing, 
depended on the dexterity of his archers, and U»e weight of his cui- 
rassiers. but iiis ranks were instantly broken by an irregular ini.v- 
turc of light-horse and of ligtit-iufantry, and he tlic mortilication 
of beholding the flight of six hundred of his must renowned cuiras- 
siers (75). The fugitives were stopped and rallied by Uie presence 
and authority of Julian, who, careless of his own safety, ttirew 
himself liefore them, and urging every motive of shame and honour, 
led them liack against Iho victorious enemy. The conllict between 
the two lines of infantry was obstinate and bloody. Thu Gilmans 
possc'Asc'd the 8U|>eriority of strengUi and stature, tile Homans tliat 
of discipline and temper; and as tliu barbarians, who served under 
the standard of Uie empire, uniti'd tlie respective advantages of 
both parties, their strenuous eflbrts, guided by a skilful leader, at 
length determined the event of the day. The Komans lost four tri- 
bunes, and two hundred and foKy-threc soldiers, in this memorable 
battle of Slrasbiirgh, so glorious to the Cssar (76), and so salutary 
to the aflbeted provinces of Gaul. Six tliousand of tlie Aleuiaiini 
wore slain in tlie field, witliout including those who were drowned 
in the llbine, or transfixed with darts wliilst they attempted to 
swim across the river (77). Chnodomar himself was surrounded 
and taken prisoner, w itli tlirec of his brave companions, ,who had 
dcvoteil Uiomselves to follow in life or death the fate of their chief-, 
tain. Julian received him with military pomp in tlie council of his 
officers; and expressing a generous pity fur tlic fallen slaU<, dis- 
sembled his inward contempt for the abject humiliation of his cai>- 


^7S) After ibe battle, Joliao eentareil to reeita the rigonr td ancirat dtadpline, bjr cxpoaiBg Uteae 
fttgiiivos ID fi-lualo aiiftaret to the ih-ri«ioo of the wbolo camp, lo the ncil cami<aigii, ibcsc troopi 
Doblv ibcir hoadar. ZcMimuA, 1 . iii. p. H‘2. 

(76) Julian bimwlf (ail S. P. Q. Athcn. p. 779.] speaks of the *haUlc of Straiihiirgh «ilb Iho 

modcf I j of couscious merit: T-rt*; xxl ti; vj**; «V‘XiTo ri TotavTT) 

Zobirou^ comparer it with tbc viclonr of Aloxamicr out Danut ; and U‘t ««’ arc at a lo« 
to dibcoxcr any of thoie blrokt's uf military gonins which fix the attention of agea on tlic conduct 
and auccossof a binglu day. , 

(77) Auimianu-i, xvL 17. Liltauiut adds 7000 more lo the otimlter of tbe slain (Orat. x. p. 774.]. 

But tbi‘90 trifling dilforenccs disap|icar before the 00,000 Barbarians, whom Zosiiniis has sncriHc^ 
lo lfa«- glory of bis horn (I. iii. p. I4l .]. Wc might attribute ibis extravagant onmlwr lo tbc rarelew> 
MU of IraosrriUers, if this rretlulous or partial historian had not swelled the army of 3f>,000 Ale* 
maoni to an iniiutncrable multitude of Barbarians, Tr}i<rOo{ xTrcipov It is <Hir own 

bull if this detectioo doe* not inspire us with proper dislnsa^u similar occasions. 
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tive. Instead ot exhibiting the vanquished king of the Alemanni, 
as a gratorul spectacle to the cities of Gaul, he respectfully laid at 
the feet of the emperor this s]>lendid trophy of his victory. Chnodo- 
inar experienced an honourable treatment: but the impatient Bar- 
barian could not long survive his defeat, his confinement, and his 
exile (78). 

iDiiia After Julian had repuUexl the Alemanni from the provinces of 
"pJi'dIj'.'’' the upper Rhine, he turned his arms against the Franks, who were 
A. V. as. nearer to the ocean on the confines of Gaul and Germany ; 

and who, from their numbers, and still more from their intrepid 
valour, had ever been esteemed the most formidable of the Bar- 
barians (79). Although they were strongly actuated by the allure- 
ments of rapine, they professed a disinterested love of war; which 
they considered as the supreme honour and felicity of human na- 
ture; and their minds and bodies were so compleUdy hardened by 
perjietual action, that, according to the lively expression of an 
orator, the snows of winti'r were as pleasant to them as the flowers 
of spring. In the month of December, w hich followed the battle of 
Strasburgh, Julian attacked a body of six hundred Franks, who had 
thrown themselves into two castles on the Meuse (80). In the 
midst of that severe season they sustaincxl, with inflexible constancy, 
a siege of fifty-four days; till at length, exhaustwl by hunger, and 
satisfied that the vigilance of the enemy in breaking the ice of the 
river, left them no hopes of escape, the Franks consented, for the 
first time, to dispense with the ancient law which commanded them 
to conquer or to die. The Ca>sar immediately sent his captives to" 
the court of Constantins, x\ho, accepting them as a valuable pre- 
sent (81), rejoiced in the opportunity of adding so many heroes to 
the choicest troops of his domestic guards. The obstinate resistance 
of this handful of Franks, apprised Julian of the difliculties of the 
cx)>editiotk whigh he meditated for the ensuing spring, against the 
whole bmly of the nation. His rapid diligence surprised and asto- 
ni.shed the active Barbarians. Ordering his soldiers to provide 
themselves with biscuit for twenty days, he suddenly pitched his 
camp near Tongres, while the enemy still supposed him in his 
wintiT-(iuarters of Paris, expecting the slow arrival of his convoys 
from Aquitain. M ithout allowing the Franks to unite or to deli- 

(78] Ammian. xvi. 1!2. tibanim. Orat. x. p. 276. 

(79) Li^ioiu^ (Onl. iii, p. 137.) draw* a rrry livrlj pirtiirp of tli(* maoDpra ofibo Franki. 

(80] .\mmianiii. xvii. 2. l.ihaotns, Orat. x. p. 278. Thvrir.'ok nralnr. I>v fni»appr>‘hoii(1ing a 
paM:i};c ol Julian, has Ihs-ii indncotl to rrprospnl tlir Frank* a*ronsixitn»n( a Ihoiiuml mon ; and as 
Lit b«Bil wat alwatt full of ibo P<'lopoaf><'viaD war, he coui|>arp9 tlieui (6 Iho Laro<tx;mooian», who 
wtTP U'siPS'al anil taVi'ii in llu* itland of Spliaclfria. 

(81) Julian, ad S.P.Q. Alhi'n. p. 280. l.ihaniiit, Oral. x. p. 278. According lo ibe M|>r«4lnn of 

lihaniu*, Ibo n»|i«-ror orZ^*'x which l.a Bhicric uo.lortl.aniK ( Vic de Juliru. p. 118. ) as 

an hoiii'sl (onri't^ion, and Vahtitit (ad Ammian. xtii. 2.) at a mean otation of ihi* Irulh. Dorn Bon- 
qui'l [HiAiorii'nt du Fiatin*. tom. 1. p. 7Jti.), by Nuhilituliug anoihur word, would aoiiprCM 

tolh tbediniculty and Iho spirit of 
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borato, lie skilfully spread his legions from Cologne to the ocean ; 
and by the terror, as H ell as by the success of his arms, soon re- 
duced the suppliant tribes to implore the clemency, and to obey the 
commands of their conqueror. The Chamavians submissively re- 
tin’d to their former habitations beyond the Uhinc: but the Salians 
were permitted to possess their new establishment of Toxandria, as 
the subjects and auxiliaries of the Roman empire (82) . The treaty 
was ratified by solemn oaths ; and perpetual inspectors were ap- 
pointed to reside among the Franks, with the authority of enforcing 
the strict observance of the conditions. An incident is related, in- 
teresting enough in itself, and hy no means repugnant to the cha- 
racter of Julian, who ingeniously contrived both the plot and the 
catastrophe of the tragedy. When the Chamavians sued for peace, 
he required the son of their king, as the only hostage on whom he 
could rely. A mournful silence, interrupted by tears apd groans, 
deelared the sad perplexity of the Barbarians; and their aged chief 
lamented in pathetic language, that his private loss was now em- 
bittered by a sense of the puhlic calamity. While the Chamavians 
lay prostrate at the foot of his throne, the royal ca])tive, whom they 
believed to have been slain, unexpectedly appeared before their 
eyes; and as soon as the tumult of joy was hushed into attention, 
the Oesar addressed the assembly in the following terms : — 

“ Behold the son, the prince, whom you wept. ' You had lost him 
“ by your fault. God and the Romans have restored him to you. 

“ 1 shall still preserve and educate the youth, rather as a monn- 
“ ment of my own virtue, than as a pledge of your sincerity. 
“Should you presume to violate the faith which you have sworn, 

“the arms of the republic will avenge the perfidy, not on the in- 
“noeent, but on the guilty.” The Barbarians withdrew from his 
presenct% impressed with the warmest sentiments of gratitude and 
admiration (83). 

It W'as not enough for Julian to have delivered the provinces of n,k„ 
Gaul from the Barbarians of Germany. He aspired to emulate the 
glory of the first and most illustrious of the emperors; after whose 
example, he composed his own commentaries of the Gallic war (84). 35s,'js».’ 

(89) Ammian. xtH. 8. Zo*imu>, I. IH. p. 146 — ISO. (his namlnr it darkonrt) hy a mixture of 
; aiiil Julian. a<l S. P. Q. AiIu'd. p. 980. His (‘xpreviion, jTrttJtSsay;* 

ZotAuiiy This difTorcocr of ('onfinns tbr o{Hnion 

that iho STiian Pranks wero prnniiloil lo iviaia the wiilrmonls in Toxandria.* 

(83) This inU*resUnjr ttory, w Uirb ZoaIiiius has is rolaUnl Eunapins ( in Ex»rpl. Lc- 

galioniim, p. IS, i6> (7.j »ilh all ihe ampliBcations of Crt'viaB rboloric : but iho tilenct' of Libanius, 
of Anmiianus and of Jaltan him.M-ir, rpoders tho iraih of jt extromriy tutpicinus. 

(84j Libunius, ibe fneud of Julian, cUarly iD>inualos ( Oral. tv. p. 178. ] that his hero bad rom* 


* A nnwlv disrovprwl fragment of Fonapiut, ooimlrv, for hr rallrtl rrorr poitntrv ffceiV otm 
whom Zmintns probaHy iranscnbod, illastrnm which was »hrr»*fnlrml without TPsistanw*, or 
this tranurtitHi. ** Julian cnmnitndrsl the Ro- toil on thr pari of th** conqm'r<»r«." Mai, Script, 
mam to abstain from all hmtilc mranurcs against Vh. Nov. Collcit. ii. 9S6., and Euuaplus to Nie* 
the Salians, oritlter lo waste or ravage their otm buhr, Bytaot. Hist. p. 80. 
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Ctesar has related, witli conscious pride, tlie manner in which he 
twice passed the Rhine. Julian could boast, that before he assumed 
the title of Augustus, he had carried tlie Roman eagles beyond that 
great river in three successful expeditions (85). The consternation 
^ the Germans, after the battle of Strasburgh, encouraged him to 
the first attempt; and Uie reluctance of the troops soon yielded to 
the persuasive eloquence of a leader, who shared the fatigues and 
dangers which he imposed on the meanest of tlie soldiers. The 
villages on either side of the Meyn, which were plentifully stored 
with corn and cattle, felt the ravages of an invading army. The 
principal houses, constructed with some imitation of Roman ele- 
gance, were consumed by the flames ; and the Caesar boldly ad- 
vanced about ten miles, till his progress w as stopped by a dark and 
impenetralde forest, undermined by suhterranixms passages, which 
threatened,, witli six;ret snares and ambush, every step of the as- 
sailant. The ground was already covered with snow; and Julian, 
after repairing an ancient castle w Inch had lieen erected by Trajan, 
granted a truce of ten months to tlie submissive Barbarians. At the 
expiration of the truce, Julian undertook a second cx|)edition beyond 
the Rhine, to humble the pride of Surmar and Hortaire, two of the 
kings of the Alemanni, who had been present at the battle of Stras- 
burgh. They promised to restore all the Roman captives who yet 
remained alive; and as theCKSar had procured an exact account 
from the cities and villages of Gaul, of the inhabitants whom they 
had lost, he detected every attempt to deceive him with a degree of 
readiness and accuracy, w hich almost established the belief of his 
supernatural knowledge. His third expedition was still more splen- 
did and important than the two former. The Germans had col- 
lected their military powers, and moved along the opposite banka 
of the river, wifii a design of destroying Hie bridge, and of prevent- 
ing the passage of the Romans. But this judicious plan of defence 
was disconcerted by a skilful diversion. Three hundred li^t- 
armed and active soldiers were detached in forty small boats, to fall 
down the stream in silence, and to land at some distance from the 
posts of the enemy. They executed their orders with so much bold- 
ness and celerity, that they had almost surprised the Barbarian 
chiefs, who returned in the fearless confidence of intoxication from 
one of their nocturnal festivals. Without rejH'ating the uniform 
and disgusting tale of slaughter and devastation, it is sulficient to 
observe, that Julian dictated his own conditions of jieace to six of 
the haughtiest kings of tlie Alemanni, tlirec of whom were per- 


pOMd ihc faiviory f>r )iis Gallic carapaiffRs. But Zonimtu ( J. iii. {i. 140.] bomds U> bavc tlchvttd bis 
iaforauUoQ only from tbc Uralioot (ao'/oi) anJ tbc Epiillrsnl Juliao. Iho diK-ourte wbicb m 
atklrcMod u> ibo Albcataiu conUiok ao accurale, tbougb geuerai* accoiist of ibc uar agaiatl ibc 
Gernau. 

(8b) See ^miao. XTii. 1. 10. xviii. S.and Zoain. 1. iii. p. 144. Julian, ad S.P.Q. Albeo. p. 280. 
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Chap, six.] 

mitled to view the severe discipline and martial pomp of a Roman 
camp. Followed by twenty thousand cai>tivcs, whom he had res- 
cued from the chains of the ‘Rarbarians, the Ocsar rcpassed the 
Rhine, after terminating a war, the success of which has been com- 
pared to the ancient glories of tlie Punic and Ciiubric victories. 

As soon as llie valour and conduct of Julitin had secured an in- RnlAres ihe 
terval of |)eace, he applii-d himself to a work, more congtMiial to his 
humane and philosophic b-mper. The cities of Gaul, which had 
siilTered from the inroads of the Rarbarians, he diligently repaired; 
and seven important posts, lietween Mentz and the mouth of the 
Rhine, are particularly mentioned, as having IxHin rebuilt and for- 
lilied by the order of Julian (86). The vamiuislied Germans had 
submitli^ to tlie just but humiliating condition of preparing and 
conveying the necessary materials. The active real of Julian urged 
the prosecution of the work ; and such was Uie spirit which he had 
difliiseil among the troops, that tlie auxiliaries tbumsi'lves, waving 
their exemption from any duties of fatigue, conbmded jn the most 
servile labours with tlie diligence of tlie Roman soldiers. It was 
incumbent on the G«sar to provide for the subsistence, as well as 
fur tlie safety, of tlic inhabitants and of tlic garrisons. The deser- 
tion of the former, and the mutiny of the latter, must have been 
tlic fatal and inevitable conse(|uences of famine. The tillage of the 
provinces of Gaul had been interrupted by the calamities of war; 
but the scanty harvests of the continent were supplied, by his pa- 
ternal care, from the plenty of the adjacent island. Six hundred 
large barks, frametl in the forest of the Ardennes, made several 
voyages to the coast of Rritain ; and returning from thence, laden 
with corn, sailed up the Rhim', and distributed their cargoes to tlie 
several towns and furtnisses along tin* banks of the river (67). I'he 
arms of Julian had restored a free and secure navigation, which 
Coustantius bad olfered to purchase at tlic ex|Miii8e of his dignity, 
and of a tributary' present of two tliousaiid pounds of silver. The 
em|ieror parsimoniously refused to his soldiers the sums which he 
granbid witli a lavish and trembling hand to the Rarbarians. The 
dexU‘rity, as well as the lirinness of Julian, was put to a severe trial, 

(89) Ammito. XTii. % Liltaaiiu, Oral. s. p. 378, 380. Of tbMc «evt>n po«t«, foor ari* at frnrat 
towns of some consoquonce : BiDitrn, Anilcruaib,.l]onn, am) Nii^ss. The other three, TricesiMB, 
Qtwtlribiir^ium, and Casira Hemilis, or Rerarlra. oo Iniiger I»ut there is room to believe, 

that, oo ihft groaotl of QuadriburgiuB, tbs* Dutch haw con^tnieled the Ibrt of Sebi*nlt, a oame to 
offensive lo ibc faslitlious delicacy of boilcao. Sec D'Anvillc, Notice de rAocienue Gauie, p. 16S. 

Boib-au, EpUre iv. and the ootoa.* 

(81) He may credit iaiian himself. Oral, ad S.P.Q. AdienifniCDi, p. 380. who givos a very per** 

Ueular at-cotiot of the transaction. Zosimiis adds two bnoilred vessels more, I. iii. p. 145. If vw 
eompnie tbe 600 com ships of Julian at only seventy tons each, they were capable of exporting 
130,000 qoarters (see Arlmlbnot’s 'H'eighli and Measiirrs, p. 331.) ; and the coiinirvwhich could bear 
an large au cxporlaiioa, most already have attained an improv ed slate of agricalture. 


* Triresinur, Ecileo. MaoDort, quoted by Wagner. Ueraclea, ErLHcna, in ibc district of Julian. 

St. Martin, ii. 311. — M. 
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[Chap. xii. 


when he took the field with a discontented army, which had already 
served two campaigns, without receiving any regular pay or any 
extraordinary donative (88). 

A tender regard for the peace and happiness of his subjects, was 
the ruling principle which directed, or seemed to direct, the admi- 
nistration of Julian (89). He devoted the leisure of his winter- 
quarters to the oflices of civil government ; and affected to assume, 
with more pleasure the character of a magistrate than that of a ge- 
neral. Before he took the field, he devolved on the provincial go- 
vernors, most of the public and private causes which had been re- 
ferred to his tribunal ; but, on his return, he carefully revised their 
proceedings, mitigated the rigour of the law, and pronounced a se- 
cond judgment on the judges themselves. Superior to the last 
temptation of virtuous minds, an indiscreet and intemperate zeal 
for justice, he restrained, with calmness and dignity, Uie warmtli 
of an advocate, who prosecuted, for extortion, the president of the 
Karbonnese province. “ \Vho w ill ever bo found guilty,” exclaimed 
the vehement Uelphidius, “ it it be enough to deny?” “ And who,” 
replietl Julian, “ will ever be innocent, if it is sufTiciont to affirm?” 
In the general administration of jicace and war, the interest of the 
sovereign is commonly the same as that of his people; but Con- 
stantius would have thought himself deeply injured, if the virtues 
of Julian had defrauded him of any part of the tribute which he 
extorted from an oppressed and exhausted country. The prince 
who was invested with the ensigns of royalty, might sometimes pre- 
sume to correct the rapacious insolenee of the inferior agents; to 
ex|K>6e their corrupt arts, and to introduce an equal and easier mode 
of collection. But the management of the finances was more safely 
entrusted to Florcnlius, Prstorian prajfect of Gaul, an effeminate 
tyrant, incapable of pity or remorse ; and tjie haughty minister com- 
plained of the most decent and gentle opposition, while Julian him- 
self was rather inclined to censure the weakness of his own beha- 
viour. The Cxsar had rejected with abhorrence a mandate for the 
levy of an extraordinary lax ; a new superdiction, which the prasfect 
had olTercd for his signature ; and the faithful picture of the public 
misery, by which he had been obliged to justify his refusal, oll'ended 
the court of Constantins. Wo may enjoy the pleasure of reading 
the sentiments of Julian, as he expresses them with warmth and 
freedom in a letter to one of his most intimate friends. After staling 
his own conduct, he procetHls in the following terms: — “Was it 
“ possible for the disciple of Plato and Aristotle to act otherwise 
“than I have done? Could I abandon llie unhappy subjects en- 


(Mj Tli»- troopfconev broke out into amutinr^iinroediaielv before ibe accood nassace oflbe Rhine. 
Amniian. *»ii. 9. . » r 

(89) Ainmian. xvi. 5. x\HI. i. Maincrliiiui in Pancgyr. V«l. »i. 4 . 
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“ trusted to my care? Was I not called upon to defend them from 
“ the repeated injuries of these unfeeling robbers? A tribune who 
“deserts his post is punished rvith death, and deprived of the 
“ honours of burial. With what justice cOuld I pronounce his sen- 
“ tence, if, in the hour of danger, 1 myself neglected a duty far 
“more sacred and far more important? God has placed me in 
“this elevated post; his providence will guard and support me. 

“ Should I be condemned to sulTer, 1 shall derive comfort from the 
“ testimony of a pure and upright conscience. Would to heaven, 

“tliat I still possessed a counsellor like Sallust I If they think 
“ proper to send me a successor, I shall submit without reluctance; 

“ and had much rather improve the short opportunity of doing good, 

“ than enjoy a long and lasting impunity of evil (90).” The pre- 
carious and dependent situation of Julian displayed his virtues and 
concealed his defects. The young hero who supported, in Gaul, ' 

the throne of Constantins, w as not permitted to reform the vices of 
the government; but he had courage to alleviate or to pity the 
distress of the people. Unless he had been able to revive the mar- 
tial spirit of the Romans, or to introduce the arts o"f industry and 
refinement among their ^vage enemies, he could not entei^in%ny 
rational hopes of securing the public tranquillity, cither by the 
jieace or conquest of Germany. Yet the victories of Julian sus- 
pended, for a short time, the inroads of the Barbarians, an;l delayed 
the ruin of the Western Kmpire. 

His salutary influence restored the cities of Gaul, which had been 
so long exposed to the evils of civil discord. Barbarian war, and 
domestic tyranny; and the spirit of industry was revived wilh the 
hopes of enjoyment. Agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, 
again flourished under the protection of the laws ; and the curia;, 
or civil corporations, were again filled with useful and respectable 
members : the youth were no longer apprehensive of marriage ; 
and married persons were no longer apprehensive of posterity : the 
public and private festivals were celebrated wilh customary pomp; 
and the frerpient and secure intercourse of the provinces displayed 
the image of national prosperity (91). A mind like that of Julian, 
must have felt the general happiness of which he was the author ; 
but he viewed, wilh peculiar satisfaction and complacency, the city 
of Paris ; the seat of his winter residence, and the object even of his 
partial aflcclion (92) . That splendid capital, which now embraces 

(90) AmBian. ini. 3. Jaliao. Epiilol. iv. eilit. Spanheim. Such a coadoct alroo»( jualifiea tho 
fiicnmiuni of MamorlinuA. Ila llli anni xpalia divisa suut, ul aul Darbaros ilomitou aul civibus jura 
rcktitnat ; prrp<*iuiim profomiiK, aul contra kostetn, aut rontra vitia, c*Tlamon. 

(91) Lilianiiis, Oral. Par«>Dtal. in Imp. Julian, e. 38., in Fabricius Bibliolhoc. Grax. lorn. vii. 
p. 953, 964. 

(99) See Julian, in Uisopogon. p. 340, 341. The prirolUTo slate of Parts is illustrated by UeurT 
Taleviits (ad Ammian. xx. 4.), hit hrolber Hadrian Talesius, or de Valois, and H. D'Anville (in ibcir 
respective Notiiias of ancienl Gaul), ihc Abbe dc Longucrue, Di-acri; lion de la Frattce, tom. i. p. 19, 

13. and M. Bonamy (in the Mem. del’Acadcmic des Inscriptloos, tom. xt. p. 838— 861]« 
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I an ample territory on either side of the Seine, was originally con- 

I fine<l to the small island in the midst of the river, from whence the 
inhabitants derived a supply of pure and salubrious water. The 
river bathed the foot of the walls; and the town was accessible only 
by two wooden brid;?es. A forest overspread the northern side of 
the Seine; but on tlic south, the ground which pow bears the name 
of the University, was insensibly covered with houses, and adorned 
with a palace and amphitheatre, baths, an aqueduct, and a Field of 
Mars for the exercise of the Uoman troops. Tlie severity of the 
climate was U-mpered by the neighbourhood of the ocean; and with 
some precautions, which experience had taught, the vine and Fig- 
trec were successfully cultivated. But, in n'markable winters, the 
Seine was deeply frozen ; and the huge pieces of ice that floated 
down the stream, might be compared, by an Asiatic, to the blocks 
of white marble which were extracted from the quarries of Phrygia. 
The licentiousness and corruption of Antioch, recalled to the me- 
mory of Julian the severe and simple manners of his beloved Lu- 
tclia (93) ; where the amusements of the theatre were unknown or 
di*spised. He' indignantly contrasted tlie effeminate Syrians with 
th* br^ve and honest simplicity of tlie Gauls, and almost forgave 
the intemperance, which was the only stain of the Celtic charac- 
ter If Julian could now revisit the capital of France, he might 
conversp with men of science and genius, capable of understanding 
and of instructing a disciple of Uie Creeks ; he might excuse the 
lively and graceful follies of a nation, whose martial spirit has 
never been enervated by the indulgence of luxury ; and he must 
applaud the perfection of that inestimable art, which softens and 
refines and embellishes the intercourse of social life. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Tbe HoUves, Progrfs*, and EfTecu of the Coovermon of CooaUnUoe. — Legal 
E^Uibli^roenl and CotisliUiUoD of ihe CbrisUan or Caiholic Cburcb. 


The public establishment of Christianity may be considered as 
one of those important and domestic revolutions which excite the 
most lively curiosity, and afford the most valuable instruction. 
The victories and civil policy of Constantine no longer influence tlte 
state of Europe ; but a considerable portion of tlie globe still retains 


(93) T'nv f c)i(iy Atuxtr(av. Julian in Mi*opogon. p. 340. Lcucetia, or Lutetia, tbe ancioot 
naiDH of tbe city wbicb, according to tbe (asbioo of tbe fourth ceuturVf a^uoicd the territorial ap- 
pHUiion of Poritii. 

[94] Jttban. in Miaopogon. p. 339, 360* 
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the impression which it received from the conversion of that mon- 
arch ; and the ecclesiastical institutions of his reign are still con- 
nected, by an indissoluble chain, with the opinions, the passions, 
and the interests of the present generation. 

In the consideration of a subject which may be examined with naicofite 
impartiality, but cannot bo viewed with indifference, a difTicully Coustaatine. 
immediately arises of a very unexpected nature ; that of ascertaining 
the real and precise date of the conve^pon of Constantine. Tlie a. d. 306. 
eloquent Lactanlius, in the midst of his court, seems impatient (1) 
to proclaim to the world the glorious example of the sovereign of 
Gaul ; who, in the first moments of his reign, acknowledgi'd and 
adored the majesty of the true and only God (2). Tlw learned Eu- 
sebius has ascribed the faith of Constantine to the miraculous sign 
which was displayed in the heavens whilst he meditateil and pre- 
pared the Italian expedition (3). The historian Zosimus maliciously a d.sii. 
asserts, that the emperor had imbrued his hands in the blood of his 
eldest son. before he publicly renounced the gods of Rome and of 
his ancestors (4). The perplexity produ<;ed by tliese discordant a. d. 3m. 
authorities, is derived from the behaviour of Constantine himself. 
According to the strictness of ecclesiastical language, tlie first of the. 
Christian emperors was unworthy of that name, till the moment of 
his death; since it was only during his last illness that he received,! a. d.sji. 
as a catechumen, the imposition of hands (5), and was afterwards, 
admitbd, by the initiatory rites of baptism, into the number of thc[ 
faithful (6). The Christianity of Constantine must be allowed in a 
much more vague and qualified sense ; and the nicest accuracy is 


( 1 ) The datf* Ihtiofl loslilulions of Lactaatiothac btx*n M«iiralpJr dtscotHod,dirRmhi<^ hiTO 
biN-n ilarUxI, nolutioDa propocA^ ami an exprtiionl imagined of l»o ori^nat editions ; the fonner 
poblished doring the pert>‘nilion of Diorlriian, the Utter an«lor that of Lidniits. See Porn'aoot, 
Prrfat. p. y. Tillemont, JltTn. Eedesiatt. tom. »i. p. 465 — 470. l.ardnrr*t CnxIibilitY.jiart li. aol.vii. 
p. 78- — M. For mv own part, I am almoar roqrinced that Lactanlius dedicated his lastilntions to 

the sovereign of naal, at a time when Saterios, Haximin, and even LieinMis, pcrsccnted the Chris* 
tians; that is, between the years 308 and 311. 

(^! I.artant. Di«tn. Instilnt. i. ). vii. 21. The first and most important of these passages is indeed 
nanliag iistwenty^ght niaanscripls; but it isCnnndia nineteen. If we weigh tbeiwmparative >ain« 
of those manuscripts, one of 900 vears old. in the ling of France's librarr, may be alleged in its 
fhvonr ; but the pasage is omittM ia the I'orreel roamiscri|rt of Botogna, which the P. do Mont- 
fhuenn ascribes to the sixth or seventh cnitary (Diarium Italic, p. 409. Tho tasie of most of the 
eilitors (except Isros, seo Lactant. edit. Dufresnoy, lom.i. p. 598.) has felt the genuine style of 
Laetanlins. 

(3) Kiiseb. in Til. Constant. 1. i. c. 27 — 32. 

(4) Zosimus, 1. ii. p. 104. 

(5) Thai rile was ofteoys need in making a cateehoraen (sex> Biogbam’s Antiquities, 1. 1 . c. f. p, 4t9. 

Dorn. Chardon, Hist, det Saeremens, tom. I. p. 82. ), and Constantine received it for the first time 
( Rnseh. in Tit. Coostanl. I. iv. e. 81.) immediately before bis baptism and death. From the coo- 
neeiinn of these two forts, Valesins ( ad loc. Buseb. ) bat drawn the conclasion wbieh is reluclantK 
admitted by Tillomoot (IlisU des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 828.), and opposed with feeble argumenfo by 
Mnnheim (p. 988.). • 

(8) En»eh. in Tit. Constant. I. tv. c. 0t, 82, 8S. The l eg end of Constantine’s bnptitra nf llome.f 
thirteen years before his death, was invented in the eighth eentury, as a proper motive for bis do> 
nation. Soch has been ibe gradual progre s s of knowledge, that a story, of which Cardinal Barnnios 
(Annal. EcrJesiasl. A.D. 324. No. 43^9.) declared himSeK the onMnsbing advocate, is now feebly 
aoppnrted, even within ibe verge ol the Talican. See the Antkpiilates Christianie, mm. ri. p. 232.; 
a work published with six ap^irobailoQt at Borne, In the year IHI, by fotber Hamacbi, a learned 
Dominican. 
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required in tracing the slow and almost imperceptible gradations by 
whicli the monarch declared himself the protector, and at length 
the proselyte, of the church. It was an arduous task to eradicate 
the habits and prejudices of his education, to acknowledge the di- 
vine power of CItrist, and to understand that tlio truth of his reve- 
lation was incompatible witli the worship of the gods. The ob- 
stacles which he had probably eiqrerienced in his own mind, in- 
structed him to |)roceed with caution in the momentous change of 
a national religion ; and he insensibly discovered his new opinions, 
as far as he could enforce them with safety and eflect. During the 
whole course of his reign, the stream of Christianity flowed with a 
gentle, though accelerated, motion : but its general direction wag 
sometimes checked, and sometimes diverted, by the accidental cir- 
cumstances of the times, and by the prudence, or possibly by the 
caprice, of the monarch. His ministers were permitted to signify 
the intentions of their master in the various language which was best 
A D 321. adajitcd to their respective principles (7) ; and he artfully balanced 
the hopes and fears of his subjects, by publishing in the same year 
two edicts ; the first of which enjoined the solemn observance of 
.Sunday (8), and the second diriTted the regular consultation of Iho 
Aruspices (9). A\ hile this important revolution yet remained in 
suspense, the Christians and the Pagans watched the conduct of 
their sovereign with Uie same anxiety, but with very opposite sen- 
timents. The former wwc.prompted by every motive of zeal as well 
vanity, to exaggerate the marks of his favour and the evidences of 
his faith. The latter, till their just apprehensions were changed 
into despair and resentment, attempted to conceal from the world, 
and from themselves, that the gods of Rome could no longer reckon 
the emperor in the number of their votaries. The same passions 
and prejudices have engaged the partial writers of the times to con- 
nect the public profession of Christianity with the most ignominious 
sera of the reign of Constantine. , 4 ^ 

iiap;.sa!i Whatever symptoms of Christian piety might transpire in the 
jupmiiiioi). actions of Constantine, he persevered till he was near 

forty years of age in the practice of the established religion (10) ; 
and the same conduct which in the court of Nicomedia might be 


(7) Tho qu.T*tor» or socrelar), nho rompmod Ihp law of ihe Thcodosian Code, makiH his master 

sat with iDdiffercucA', “ hominil'tM «ii>ra<lielie religtonw" ( 1. svi. til. ii. leg. 1.]. The minister of 
erclostaAlical afTairs was allowed a morn d*'vo«t and rmtpcclfol st 5 lft, Tfl"; svdfV^ev xai 
xotOoXixn^ the legal, most holy, and Catholic worship. See Etueb. IIUC Eccics. I. x. 

c. 6 

(8) Cod. Thoo<lo«. 1. ii. viU. lit. log. 1. Cod. JuatioiaD, 1. iti. tit. xii. leg. Coostantioc styles 
the Lord's day dU* sofis, a name which coaid not ofTcnd the ears of his Pagan snbjot ts. 

(9) Cod. Tbcodos. 1. xri. tit. x. leg. 1. Goilcfroy, in thr rharacter of a commentator, rndeavoars 
( torn. vi. p. 2i7.) to excuse ConstantiDe; bat the more zealous Baroniui ( Annal. Bedes. A.D. 321. 
!>fo. 18.) censures his profane conduct witbamth aOd asperity. 

(iOf ThiAodorot. (1. i. c. 18.) seems to insinuate that Uelena gave her aon a Chrislian education; 
but wo may be aMured, from thoaupohor authority of Eusebius (in Vit. OoDstanl. I. iii. C. 47.}, that 
site horseif wxs iudehied to ConslaotiDe for the knowledge of Cbristianily, 
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imputed to bis fear, could be ascribed only to tbe inclination or 
policy of tbe sovereign of Gaul. His liberality restored and enriched 
tbe temples of tbe gods : the medals Inch issued from his Im]>crial 
mint are impressed with the figures and attributes of Jupiter and 
Apollo, of Mars and Hercules ; and his filial piety increased the 
council of Olympus by the solemn ajwthcosis of his father Constan- 
tius (11). But the devotion of Constantine was more peculiarly 
directed to the genius of the Sun, the Apollo of Greek and Roman 
mythology; and he was pleased to be represented with the symbols 
of Light and Poetry. The unerring shafts of that deity, the bright- 
ness of his eyes, his laurel wreath, immortal beauty, and elegant 
accomplishments, seem to point him out as the patron of a young 
hero. The altars of Apollo were crowned w'ith the votive offerings 
of Constantine ; and the credulous multitude were taught to believe, 
that the emperor was permitted to behold with mortal eyes the 
visible majesty of their tutelar deity ; and that, either waking or in 
a vision, he was blessed with the auspicious omens of a lung and 
victorious reign. The Sun was universally celebrated as tlw invin- 
cible guide and protector of Constantine ; and the Pagans might 
reasonably eipcet that the insulted god would pursue with unre- 
lenting vengeance the impiety of his ungrateful fovourite (12). 

As long as Constantine exercised a limited sovereignty over the 
provinces of Gaul, his Christian subjects were protect^ by the 
authority, and perhaps by the laws, of a prince, who wisely left 
to tbe gods the care of vindicating their own honour. If we may 
credit the assertion of Constantine himself, he had been an indig- 
nant spectator of the savage cruelties which were inflicted, by the 
hands of Roman soldiers, on those citizens whose religion was their 
only crime (13). In the East and in the West, he hadfWn the 
diflerent effects of severity and indulgence ; and as the former was 
rendered still more odious by the miample of Galcrius, his impla- 
cable enemy, the latter was recommended to his imitation by the 
authority and advice of a dying father. The son of Constantins 
immediately suspended or repealed the edicts of persecution, and 
granted the free exercise of &eir religious ceremonies to all those 
who had already professed themselves members of the church. 

[II] See the m^Uls of CoDSlanliao in Dncaogo and Banduri. A% f«w citios had retained the pri- 
vilege of roining, almoat all tbe inedali o( that age i&suod from the mint ooder the sanction of the 
Imperial aotiioritT.* 

(13) The panegyric of Banenias ( vti. inter Panegyr. Tct.), which was prononnoed a few months 
before the Ilaliao war, aboaoda with the most nnexcqiliooable ev idence of the Pagan tupmtltion 
of ConaUnUiM, ami of bii perlicnlar veneration for Apollo, or tbe Son ; to which Jnlian allodo 
( Orat. vii. p. 33A airoXiiwwy or.) Soe Commentaire de Spanbeim sor lea Cdaarv, p. 317. 

(IS) CodsUdUd. Ont. ad Saoctoa. e. 3S. Bat it might easily be shewn, that the Greek translator 
has improved the sense of the Latin ortgioal; and the aged emperor might recollect the persecution 
of Biocictian with a more lively abhorrence than he bad actually (ell in the days of his youth and 
Paganism. 


• Cckbcl. Boctrin. Iftun. vd. viH.— If, 
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They were soon enooaraged to depend on the favour a» well as on 
the justice of thehr sovereign, who had imbibed a secret and sin- 
cere reverence for the name of Christ, and for the God of the 
Christians (lb). 

About five mmtths after the conquest of Italy, the emperor made 
a solemn and authentic declaration of his sentiments by the cele- 
brated edict of Milan, vrhich restored peace to the Catholic church. 
In the personal interview of the two western princes, Con- 
stantine, by the ascendant of genius and power, obtained the ready 
coacorranee of his coHeagtie, Liemius ; the union of their names 
and authority disarmed the fury of Maximin ; and, alter the death 
of Use tyrant of the East, tiie edict of Alilan vras reedved as a ge- 
neral and fundamental law of the Roman world (15). 

The wisdom of the emperors provided for the restitution of all 
the civil and rdigioaB rights of which the Christians had been so 
unjustly deprived. It was enacted that the places of wordiip, and 
public lands, which had been confiscated, should be restored to the 
church, without dispute, without delay, and without expense ; and 
this sevde injunction was accompani^ with a gracious promise, 
that if any of the purchasers had paid a fair and adequate pric^ 
they should be indemnified from the Imperial treasury. The sa- 
lutary regulations which guard the future tranquillity of the faithful, 
are framed on the principles of enlau-ged and equal toleration ; and 
such an equality must have been interpreted by a recent sect as an 
advantageous and honourable distinction. The two emperors 
proclaim to the world, that they have granted a free and absolnte 
power to die Christians, and to all others, of following the religion 
whkh each individual thinks proper to prefer, to which he has 
addicte<l his mind, and which he may deem the best adapted to 
his own use. They carefully explain every ambiguous word, remove 
every exception, and exact from the governors of ttie provinces a 
strict obedience to the tree and simple meaning of an edict, which 
was designed to establish and secure, without any limitation, flie 
claimB of religious liberty. They condescend to assign two wei^ty 
reasons which have induced them to allow this universal toleration: 
the humane intention of consulting the peace and happiness of their 
people; and the pious hope, that, by such a conduct, they shall 
appease and propitiate the Deity, whose seat is in heaven. They 
gratefully acknowledge the many signal proofs which they have re- 
ceived of the divine favour; and they trust that the same Providence 
will for ever continue to protect the prosperity of the prince and 


tl4) Ed»4>1). Hist. Err}ps. 1. viti. 13. 1. ix. 9. imI id Tit C«isl. I. i. C. 16, IT. Lactxiit Divia. 
Inclitiit. i. 1 . C^iliiii dt* Mort. PvtspiuI. c. 25. 

(15) C.'vcihus (lie Mort. Porwul. c. 48} bat tbc Laliu original ; and EytcLiius (UUt. Eccle*. 

I. x. c. 5.) bas givoo a Crerk UauUatiou of lhi& perpetual edict, >tliich refers to some proTUkmal 
I'gulaUona. 
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people. From these vagae and indefinite expressions of piety, 
three suppositions may be deduced, of a different, but not of an in- 
compatiMe nature. The mind of Constantine might fluctuate 
between the Pagan and the Christian religions. According to the 
loose and complying notions of Polytheism, he might acknowledge 
the God of ttie Christians as one of the many deities 'who com(M)8ed 
the hierarchy of lieaven. Or perhaps he might embrace the philo- 
sophic and pleasing idea, that, notwithstanding the variety of 
names, of rites, and of opinions, all the sects, and all the nations 
of mankind are united in the worship of the common Father and 
Creator of the universe (16). 

But the counsels of princes are more ftequontly influenced by 
views of temporal advantage, than by considerations of abstract 
and speculative truth. The partial and increasing favour of Con- 
atantine may naturally bo rrferred to the esteem- which he enter- 
tained for tho moral character of the Christians ; and to a iwrsua^ 
Sion, that the propagation of the Gospel W'onld incnleatcthc practice 
of private and public virtue. Whatever latitude an absolute mo- 
narch may assnme in his own conduct, whatever indulgence he 
may claim for his own passions, it is nndouMedly his interest tiiat 
all his subjects should respect the natural and civil obligations of 
society, ^t the opmtton of the wi^t laws is imperfect and pre- 
MriouB. They seldom inspire virtue, they cannot always restrain 
vice. Their power is insuifloieni to protiibit all that they condemn, 
nor can they always punish the actions which they proliibit. The 
legislators of antiquity had summoned to their aid tho powers of 
‘ education and of opinion.' But every principle which had once 
maintained the vigour and purity of Rome and Sparta, was long 
since extinguished in a declining and despotic empire. Philosojihy 
still exorcised her temperate sway over the human mind, but the 
cause of virtue derived very feeble support from the influence of 
the Pagan superstition. Under these discouraging circumstances 
a prudent magistrate might obs^e with pleasure the progress of a 
religion which diiiused among the people a pure, benevolent, and 
universal system of ethics, adapted to every duty and every condi- 
tion of life; recommended as the will and reason of the supreme 
Deity, and enforced by the sanction of eternal rewards or punish- 
ments. The experience of Greek and Roman history could not 
inform the world how far the system of national manners might be 
reformed and improved by tlic precepts of a divine revelation ; and 
Constantine might listen with some conGdence to the flattering, and 

(16) A pan<''gyrir of CoDs^lanline, proDoiincoii «eveo or oighl months aflwr tho odirl of Milan fteo 
Aothofrod. Chronntoi;. Lpgmn, p. T. amt Tillomonl, Hist. <l<^ Cmporotirsi, tom. !▼. p. 946.), uva tho 
(bllowlDjr itmarkaMc pipn'Mlon :*— ** Snmme rornm tator, (njat tot nomina rant, qnot limttm 
^ IP'Dilnm ossc rohristi, qnom calm to lp«e did tpIU, tcire nos pottttmM." (Panogvr. Tet. lx. 
M.) la etplatning ConsUntfiiQ*s prttgren ts ihefailh, lotbeim, (p>9Tt, &e.) it ittgcaioii*, subtle, 
prolix. 
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indeed reasonable, assurances of Lactanlius. The eloquent apo- 
logist seemed firmly to ex{)cct, and almost ventured to jiromise, 
that the establishment of Christianity would restore the innocence 
and felicity of the primitive age ; that the worship of the true God 
would extinguish war and dissension' among those who mutually 
considered themselves as the cliildren of a common parent; that 
every impure desire, every angry or selfish passion would be re- 
strained by the knowledge of tlie gospel ; and that the magistrates 
might sheath the sword of Justice among a people who would be 
universally actuated by tlie sentiments of trulli and piety, of 0 (]uity 
and moderation, of harmony and universal love (17).. 

jiassivc and unresisting obedience, which bows under the 
yoke of authority, or even of oppression, must have appeared in 
obedieiK*. absolute monarch, the most conspicuous and useful 

of the evangelic virtues (18). The primitive Christians derived the 
institution of civil government, not from the consent of tlic people, 
but from Uie decrees of heaven. The reigning emperor, though 
he iiad usurped the sceptre by treason and murder, immediately 
assumed the sacred character of vicegerent of the Deity. To the 
Deity alone ho was accountable for the abuse of his power; and 
lus subjects were indissolubly bound, by tlicir oatli of fidelity, to a 
tyrant, who had violated every law' of nature and society. The 
humble Christians were sent into the world as sheep among wolves ; 
and since they were not permitted to employ force, even in the 
defence of tlieir religion, they should be still more criminal if they 
were tempted to shed Uie blood of tlicir fellow-creatures, in dis- 
puting the vain privileges, or the sordid possessions, of this transi- 
tory life. Faithful to the doctrine of tlie apostle, who in the reign 
of Nero had preached tlie duty of unconditional submission, the 
Christians of tlie tlireo first centuries preserved tlieir conscience 
pure and innocent of the guilt of secret conspiracy, or open rebel- 
Lon. ^Vhilc tliey experienced the rigour of persecution, they were 
never provoked cither to meet tlieir tyrants in tlie Geld, or indig- 
nantly to withdraw themselves into some remote and sequestered 
corner of the globe (19). The Protestants of France, of Germany, 
and of Britain, who asserted wiUi such intrepid courage, their civil 
and religions freedom, have been insultc'd by the invidious com- 
parison between., the conduct of tlie primitive and of the reformed 


(17] See ikc riogant iloscriplioD of Lactanlius (Divio. Inslitut. v. S.), y\bo is touch more |icr>{>i> 
CQOos and positive lltaii it iioconn's a discreet iimphi't. 

(10} Iho political system of the Cbristiaos is rxplaiocd by Grolins, de Jure Belli et Padi, I. i. 
C. 0, 4. Grniitis vtas a repohlicao and ao exile, but the mildacssor bis temper ioclioed him to sup- 
port Uic established powers. 

(19} TerluHiao. Apolog. c. 32. 34, 3S, 3(L Tamen nuoqiiam Albiniani, oec Nigriaoi rel Cassiaoi 
iaveoiri potiieruot Cbristiani. Ad Scapulam, c. 2. U this assrriino be sirictlv Iroe, it exclud*^ 
tlie ebrtsttaos of that age from aJl civil and miiilary employmeuts, which would have com|M.'llcd 
them to lake an active part to the service of their res|>cclive goveroors. Seo Moyle’s Works, 
Tol. H. p. 349. 
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Christians (20). Perhaps, instead of censure, some applause may 
be due to the superior sense and spirit of our ancestors, who had 
convinced themselves that religion cannot abolish the unalienable 
rights of human nature (21). Perhaps the patience of the primi- 
tive church may be ascribed to its weakness, as well as to its 
virtue. A sect of unwarlike plebeians, without leaders, without 
arms, without fortifications, must have encountered inevitable 
destruction in a rash and fruitless resistance to the master of the 
Roman legions. But the Christians, when they deprecated the 
wrath of Diocletian, or solicited the favour of Constantine, could 
allege, with truth and confidence, that they held the principle of 
passive obedience, and that, in the space of tliree centuries, their 
conduct had always been conformable to their principles. They 
might add, that the throne of the emperors would be established 
on a fixed and permanent basis, if all their subjects, embracing the 
Christian doctrine, should learn to suffer and to obey. 

In the general order of Providence, princes and tyrants are con- 
sidered as the ministers of Heaven, appointed to rule or to chastise 
the nations of the earth. But sacred history affords many illustrious 
examples of the more immediate interposition of the Deity in the 
government of his chosen people. The sceptre and the sword were 
committed to the hands of Moses, of Joshua, of Gideon, of David, 
of the Maccabees ; the virtues of those heroes w ere the motive or 
the effect of the divine favour, the success of their arms was destined 
to achieve the deliverance or the triumph of the church. If the 
fudges of Israel were occasional and temporary magistrates, tlie kings 
of Judah derived from the royal unction of their great ancestor, an 
hereditary and indefeasible right, which could not be forfeited by 
their own vices, nor recalled by the caprice of their subjects. The 
same extraordinary providence, which was no longer confined to 
the Jewish people, might elect Constantine and his family as the 
protectors of the Christian world; and the devout Lactantius an- 
nounces, in a prophetic tone, the future glories of his long and uni- 
versal reign (22). Galerius and Maximin, Maxentius and Licinius, 
were the rivals who shared with the favourite of Heaven the pro- 
vinces of the empire. The tragic deaths of Galerius and Maximin 
soon gratified the resentment, and fulfilled the sanguine expectations, 
of the Christians. The success of Constantine against Maxentius 
and Licinius, removed the two formidable competitors who still op- 

(^) S<^c tiic artfal Bossuel, (Bi:>t. tits VariatioDs tlos Cglisns ProtrstanteSf tom. ill. p. 210 — ^258.}« 
and tbe malicious Baylc {tom. ii. p. 620.}. I name BaTtf, for he was cenaioly the author of 
the Avia aux cooauU the Dictionoaire Critique dc Cbauffx’piis tom. i. part. ii. p. 145. 

(31) Buchanan is the earliest., or at h*ast the most celebrated, of the reformers, v^ho has jiutibed 
the theory of resistance. Se'c his Dialogue de Jure Regni apud Scotos, tom. ii. p. 38. 30. edit. fol. 
Koddiman. 

[33] Lactant. Divin. Inslitul. 1 . 1. Eusebius, in the course of his historr, his life, and bis oratioo, 
repeatedly inculcates the divine right of ConstaDtinc to the empire. 
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posed the triumph of the second Darkl, and hia cauae might seen 
to claim the peculiar interposition of Providence. The character 
of the Roman tyrant disgraced the purple and hinnan nature; and 
though the Christians might enjoy his precarious favour, they vore 
expusotl, with the rest of his subjects, to the effects of his wanton 
and capricious cruelty. The conduct of Licinius soon betrayed the 
reluctance with which he had consented to thn wise and humane 
regulations of the edict of IVlilan. The convocation of provincial 
synods was prohibited in his dominions; his Christian officers were 
ignuminiously dismissed; and if he avoided the guilt, or rathe# 
danger, of a goueral persecution, his partial oppressions w'ere ren- 
dered still more odious, by the violation of a solenui and voluntary) 
ei^agcinent (2(1). While the Kast, according to the lively eip«uasioi> 
of Kusebius, was involved in the shadc.s of infernal darkness, the 
auspicious rays of celestial light warmed and illuminated tlic pro- 
vinces of the West. The piety of Con.stantino was admitted as an 
unexceptionable proof of the justice of his arms; and his use of vic- 
tory conTirmed the opinion of the Christians, that their hero wm 
inspired, and conducted, by the Lord of Hosts. The conquest ol 
Italy produced a general edict of toleration; and as soon as the de- 
feat of Licinius had invested Constantine with the sole dumiuion of 
the Roman world, he immediaUdy, by circular letters, exhorted all 
his subjects to imitate, without delay, the example of their sove- 
reign, and to embrace the divine truth of Christianity (2i). '■ 

The assurance that the elevation of Constantine was intimately 
connected with the designs of Providence, instilled into the mindx 
of the ChriaiUns two opinions, which, by very ditTerent means, as- 
sisted the accomplishment of the prophecy. Their warm and active 
loyalty exhauateil in his favour every resource' of human industry 
and they confidently expected ffiat their strenuous efforts would be 
secondi'd by some divine and miraculous aid. The enemies of Co»> 
stantinc have imputed to interested motives the alliance which he 
insensibly contracted with the Catholic church, and which appa- 
rently contributed to the success of his ambition. In the beginning 
of the fourth century, the Christians stiH bore a very inade<]unte 
pro|K>rlion to the inhabitants of the empire ; but among a degenorafe 
people, who viewed the cliange of masters will) the indifieronoe of 
slaves, the spirit and union of a religious party might assist the po- 
pular leailer, to whose service, from a principle of conscience, they 
had devoted their lives and fortunes (25). The example ofhis fa- 


(tt) Our iuippKec't Loovtl«Hlg«' ibc |>er<ociriioo of ticioius i« tlrriTcd fron EuM4jiiis 
do*. L X. c. 3. Vil. CoafcUuiUa. 1. i. c. 4i>— S6. I. ii. c. 2.}. Aurdiiu Vidor HtesltoiiA his cni< llj 
tit gcuoru] U'noft. 

(24j Eu»d>. ia Yti. CriostanU U ii. c. 24 — 42% 48—60. 

(2S) lo the lif^inniog of the last rpnturv. the Fapisu of England wpfc onlr a thirtuikt and iW 
WotesUiDU of France ooly a part of the rcup^xUvc aalioa*, to ivboiB tha^tr spirit ai»d povrr 

weri‘ a constant object of appri huotiou. Soc Uic ft^ljona wbicb BeoUvoglio (who vrulboa uhmio 
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ther had instructed Constantine to esteem and to reward the merit 
of the Christians; and in the distribution of pnbhc offices, he had 
the advantage of strengthening his government, by the choice of 
ministers or generals, in whose Gdelity he conld repose a just and 
uoresorvcd conlidencc. By the influence of titesedignified mission- 
aries, the proselytes of the new faith must have multiplied in the 
court and army; the Barbarians of Germany, who fllled the ranks 
of Uie legions, were of a careless tcm^ier, which acipiiesccd without 
resistance in the religion of their commander; and wlten they |>as8ed 
the Alps, it may fairly be presumed, that a great nnmbcr of the 
soldiers liad already consecrated their swords to the service of Christ 
and of Constantine (26). The habits of mankind, and the interest 
of religion, gradually abated the horror of war and Woodshed, 
which Itad so long prevailed among the Christians; and in the coun- 
cils which were assembled under the graciuns protection of Constant 
tine, tlie authority of the bishops was seasonably employed to ratify 
the obligation of Ute military oath, ami to inflict the penalty of ex- 
' communication on those soldiers who threw awaiy tlieir arms during 
the peace of tlie church (27). While Constantine, in h» own do- 
nunioBS, tocroased Uie number and xcal of his faithful adherents, 
he could depend on tlie support of a powerful faction in those pro- 
vinces, which were still possessed or usurped by his rivals. A se- 
cret disaffection was diffused among the Christian subjects of Maxen- 
tius and Licinius; and the resentment wiiich tlie latter did not 
attempt to conceal, served only to engage them stilt more deeply in 
the interest of his com{>etitoF. The regular correspondence w hich 
connected the bishops of the most distant provinces, cnabltxl them 
freely to communicate their wishes and their designs, and to trans- 
mit without danger any useful intelligence, or any pious contribii- 
tions, which might promote the service of Constantine, who i>ub- 
Ikiy declared Uiat he had taken up aims for the deliverance of the 
church (28). 

The enthusiasm which inspired the troops, and perhaps the cm- Eip«uoo« 
peror himself, had sliarpened their swonls while it satisfied their oiius™^ 
conscience. They marched to battle w’ith tlie full assurance, that 


•t BthmIs, amd afterwards canHoai) tramniU«d to tha ooart of Eone (Eebzieoo, unb. ii. p. 2U. 
241.). BentivoKlio was curious, wcil'inronncd, but sooiowhat partial. 

(26) This careless itniper of thn Oenaans appeoxt almost aaifonnlr in tbc bUun 7 of ibe cn« 
ToiBioa of cadi d tha tribes. The legiuos of Coutaotlsia were reenntad with Genaaw {Zodmaa, 
1« U. p. M.); and the oobiI crest of his father bad bean fiUad with CfarisliaBS .See the hrst book of 
the Life of Coastaotioc, by Eusebius. 

(2T) De bis qai arma projidtint io pace, fiacoit eot absUoere a commtmioae. Goweil. Arelat. 
CaiMMi iti. The best critics apply tbesa veords to the peace of tha elmrek. 

(28) Btisebius alware CDotiders ibe sccoad civil war agaiast Lidoius as a sort oT rrltgtoos craeade. 
At the invitation of the tyrant, some Christian officers had resumcsl tbeir sones; or, in other words, 
bad returned to the military service. Tbeir comhiet wta afterwards censured by the twelfth canon 
of the Council of Nice ; if this particuUr applicnUon may be received,, instead of the loose and ge- 
neral sense of the Greek interpreters,. Baliamon, Zonaras, aiid AiexLs AristeoBS* Sec Beveridge, 
Pandect. Eccles. Graec. tom. i. p. 72. tom. il. p. 78. Annointion. 
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the same Cod, vho had formerly opened a passage to the Israelites 
through the waters of Jordan, and had thrown down the walls of 
Jericho at the sound of the trumpets of Joshua, would display his 
visible majesty and power in the victory of Constantine. The evi- 
dence of ecclesiastical history is prepared to affirm, that their ex- 
pectations were justified -by the conspicuous miracle to which the 
conversion of the first Christian emperor has been almost unani- 
mously ascribed. The real or imaginary cause of so important an 
event, deserves and demands the attention of posterity; and I shall 
endeavour to form a just estimate of the famous vision of Constan- 
tine, by a distinct consideration of the itandard, the dream, and 
the celestial sign.; by separating the historical, the natural, and the 
marvellous parts of tliis extraordinary story, which, in the composi- 
tion of a specious argument, have been artfully confounded in one 
splendid and brittle mass. 

The 1. An instrument of the tortures which were indicted only on 
slaves and strangers, became an object of horror in the eyes of a 
or the cn». itoman citizen ; and the ideas . of guilt, of pain, and of ignominy, 
were closely united with tlie idea of the cross (29). The piety, 
rather tlian the humanity, of Constantine, soon abolished in his 
dominions the punishment which the Saviour of mankind had con- 
descended to suffer (30) ; but the emperor had already learned to 
despise the prejudices of his education, and of his people, before he 
could erect in the midst of Rome his own statue, bearing a cross in 
its riglit hand; with an inscription, which referred the victory of his 
arms, and the deliverance of Rome, to the virtue of that salutary 
sign, the true symbol of force and courage (31). The same symbol 
sanctified the arms of the soldiers of Constantino ; the cross glittered 
on their helmet, was engraved on their shields, was interwoven 
into their banners; and the consecrated emblems which adorned 
the person of the emperor himself, were distinguished only by 
richer materials and more exquisite workmanship (32). But the 


(29] Normd ipetim crticix ab»U ood modo a corpora dvinm Romanomoi, aod cliam a ct^Uatiooey 
ooilit, auhbtit. Cicero pro RaWrio, c S. Tlic ChricUan Frrileri, Jtutia, MinncicN Ftelix, Tcrtal* 
lian, Jomm, aod Maximus of Turio, have ioTetl^led nitb tolorablo tocccss tbc figorc or likooM of 
a cross in almost every object of oalorc or art ; in the intersection of tbe meridian and cqaator, the 
lionsan face, a bird QyiDg, a man twimning, a mast and yard, a plough, a alondard, die., Ac., Ac. 
Sue Lipsiat de (irucc, L i. c. 9. 

(M) See Anrelius Victor, «ho coasidm this law as one of tbe examples of CoasUnljiic's facty. 
An edict so boimnrablo to Chhstiaoity deservetl a placo in <lu' Theodosian Code, instead of t^ in« 
direct mention of it, ubicb soemi to result from tbe com|>arisou of ibo \Ut and xviiilb titles of Um 
ixlh book. 

(3l) Euaebin?, in Yit. Constantin. 1. i. c. 40. Tbi« ■latne, or at least the crass and inacripUoB, 
nuy be ascrilnxl with mure probability to the second, or even third, visit of Constantine to Rome. 
Immediately after the defeat of Maxentius, tbe minds of the senate and I'eople were scarcely ripo 
for this public monumeul. 

(33) Agiioscas, regina. hbens mea signa necesse cat ; 

In quibus efbgim crucii aut grroOMta refulget 
Aut longis solido ex abro pr^CTtur in bastis. 

Hoc signo iuvictus, traosmissis Alpibus L’llor 
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principal standard 'which displayed the triumph of the cross was 
styled the Labarum{33), an obscure, though celebrated, name, 
which has been vainly derived from almost all the languages of the 
world. It is described (3ti) as a long pike intersected by a trans- 
versal beam. The silken veil which hung down from the beam, 
was curiously cnwrought with the images of the reigning monarch 
and his children. The summit of the pike supported a crown of 
gold which inclosed the mysterious monogram, at once expressive 
of the figure of the cross, and the initial letters of the name of 
Christ (35] . The safety of the labarum was entrusted to fifty guards, 
of approved valour and fidelity ; their station was marked by ho- 
nours and emoluments ; and some fortunate accidents soon intro- 
duced an opinion, that as long as the guards of the labarum were 
engaged in tlie execution of their office, they were secure and in- 
vulnerable amidst the darts of the enemy. In the second civil war 
Licinius felt and dreaded the power of this consecrated banner, the 
siglit of which, in the distress of battle, animated the soldiers of 
Constantino witli an invincible enthusiasm, and scattered terror and 
dismay througli the ranks of the adverse legions (36). The Christian 
emiierors, who respected the example of Constantine, displayed in 
all their military expeditions the standard of the cross; but when 
the degenerate successors of Theodosius liad ceased to appear in 
person at the head of their armies, the labarum was deposited as 
a venerable but useless relic in the palace of Constantinople (37). 
Its honours are still preserved on the medals of the Flavian family. 
Their grateful devotion has placed the monogram of Christ in the 
midst of the ensigns of Rome. The solemn epithets of, safety of 


Scrvillum tolvU uitcnibiVi CoutanUaiu. 

*«*•«««• 


Christos purpunum gcmniaoii textos Id attro 
Sigoabal Labarum, cl>peoruiD iosigaia Cbristus 
Scripscrat \ ardobat summis rrux atlJiU crittis. 

ProdenL ia Symuachuin, 1. tL 4A4. 4M. 

(33) The derivation and meanihg of the word Labarum or Laborum, vrbich is employed by Gre- 
gory Naiiaozen, Ambrose, Prudentius, die. still remaio totally unknown ; iu spite of ibo cITorU of Iho 
critics, who have ineffectually tortured the Latin, Greek, Spaoisb, Celtic, Teutonic, lllyric, Anne- 
niao, dfc. in search of an etymology. Seo Ducange, in Gloss. dl ioGm. LatinUat. tub voce 
ieberum, and Codefiroy, ad Cod. Thoodos. tom. ii. p. 143. 

(34) Ettseb. in Vit. Constantia. I. i. c. 30, 31. Baroniu (Annal. Eccles. A. D. 3l3, No. 26.) hai 
engraved a represootation of the Labarum. 

(35) Tranrrcna X Utera, sammo capita rircomflcxo, Christom in scatis notat. Occilios de M. P. 
e. 44. Coper (ad M. P. in edit. Lactant. tom. ii. p. 300.) and Baronius J^A. D. 313, 
Mo. 2S.) have engraved from ancient mononienls several specimeui (as thus 
of these monograms, which became extremely fashionablo in the Christian 
world. 

(36) Euicb. in Tit. Cnnstaotio. 1. ii. c. T, 8, 0. Be introduces the Labarom before the Italian 
expodiUoB ; but his narrative seems to indicate that it was never shewn at the bead of an army, 
till Constantine, above ten years afterwards, declared himself the enemy of Limnios, and the de- 
liverer of the church. 

(37) See Cod. Thood. 1. vi. lit. xiv. Sozomcn, 1. i. c. 3. Theophan. Chronograph, p. II. 
Theopliancs lived towards the eiul of the eighth century, almost five hundred years after Constan- 
tine. The modern Greeks were not inclined to display in the field the slandai^ of the empire and 
of Christianity; and though they depended on every saperstitious hope of dr/kssce, the promise of 
tictory would have appeared too bold a fiction. 


iius (A. D. 313, 
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the repabKc, ^oiy of the army, restoration of pnbtic happiness^ 
are eqnally applied to the religious and military trophies; and there 
is stiU extant a medal of the emperor ConstaniiBS, where the stan* 
danj of the labarum is aceompanicd with these memorable words, 
Bt this sigh THOV SHALT COSODEa[38). 

The dreMi of II. In all Occasions of danger or distress, it was toe practice of 
consuiUBo. primitive Christians to fortify their minds and Ixidies by the sign 
of the cress, which they used, in all their ecclesiastical ntes, in aU 
the. daily occurrences of hfe, as an infallible preservative against 
every species of spiritual or temporal evil (39). The auUrerily of 
tho church miglit alone have had sufilcient weight to jeetify the 
devotion of Constantine, who in the same prudent aod< gradual- 
progress acknowledged the truth, and assumed the syn^l, of 
ChristianitT. But" toe testimony of a contemporary writer, who 
in a formal treatise has avenged the cause of leligioD, bestows on 
the ptety of the emperor a more awful and sublime character. He 
affirms, with the most perfect conKdence, that in tho night wych 
preceded tfae last battle against Moxentius, Constantine was admo- 
nished in a dream * to inscribe the shields of his sokhers with toe 
ale$tial dgn of God, the sacred monograan of toe name of Christ ; 
that ho executed the commands of heaven, and that his valour and 
obedience wots rewariled by the decisive victory of tho Milvian 
Bridge. Some considerations might perhaps ineiine ar sceptical mind, 
to sii^pect the judgment or the veracity of tlw rhetorician, whose’ 
pen, either from real or interest, was devoted, to the cause of the 
prevailing Ihotion (M|. He appears to have published bis deatos ef 
the persecutors at ?iicomedia about three years after the Homan 
victory; but 'the interval of a thousand miles, and a thousand days, 
will allow an ample latitude for the invention of declaimers, toe 
credulity of party, and the tacit approbation of toe emperor himself; 
who might listen without indignation to a marvellous talc, which 
exalted his fame, and promoted his designs. In favour of Licinius, 

(36) Xbc» icMitf dll VmfiB, p. 103. tSu. allcfw uvonl of ttioo laedab, mA qool9 a ^MHonUtr 
atrtatioD of a Jemit, Ibe LVre do GrainTtUo, ou ibis sulq<*ci. 

(39} Torlallian, do Coraaa, c. 3, Athanasia*, tom. i. p. 101. The-lcaraod JcailS FeUvint (Oo^ 
mala Tbroloq. L xv. c. 9, 10.) has collected loanv similar jiassagos oa tbe virtues of tlu; cross, wbiefa 
in the last age emltarrasied onr Protestant disputants. 

(40) CttcdiM, tie X. P. c: 44. U is ceruin, tbai this liislortcal dedamalion vms coiB|Mncd ud 
pnbUshed, whilo Liotnius, sowrnigfi of the East, still pmervi-d Ibo Ihendsltip of CoMtanlioe, end 
of the Christians. Bvrrv r«ade>rof taste tmist (toroeive, that the style is of • very diicroat and info* 
Xorobaructerto Uiatof LactanUus ; and such indeed it the jadgaaentof Le Ciarc and Lastixwr (Biblio 
tlieqtn Anctenae et Modeme. tom. hi. p. 438. Credibility of the Gospel, &c. part ii. vol. vii. p. 944^ 
IkrM arfrumeuts frcMB tfae title of the book, and from tbe names of Donatas and CaabliaSi are pea* 
dsaad by tbe advocates for Lactantins (S«e the P. Lestoeq. lom. ii« p. 46»6Q.|. fiaob of these f m oois 
is singly iveak and deieclivo ; but their coacarreace has great loight. 1 have oHoa flactaaied, aad 
shall faoie/|r follow ibe Colbert MS. in calling the antbor (whoever be was) 


* Mano Laa ofasarved. that Gibboa ought nos woadawafaoiasalyooanwiladla gnaahiini Maasa^ 
ta liaae separated the vision of CoaaUntiiio from Lebea. Goustaatias. p. ■. 
the wonderful apparitiou in the sky, as the two 
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who still dissembled his animosity to the Christians, the same author 
has presided a similar vision, of a form of prayer, which was com- 
municated by an angel, and repeated by the whole army before tliey 
•ngaged the legions of the tyrant Maximiu. The fre«|ueiit repetition 
of miracles serves to provoke, where it docs not subdue, tite reason 
of mankind (kl); but if the dream of Constantine is separately con- 
sidered’, it may to naturally explained either by the policy or the 
enthusiasm of the emperor. U bilst his anxiety for the approaching 
day, which must decide the fate of tlie empire, was suspended by a 
short and interrupted slumlier, the veiHYable form of Christ, and 
the well-know n symbol of his religion, migltt forcibly olTer them- 
selves to the active fancy of a prince w ho revureiiced tlm name, and 
had perliaps secretly implored the |iower, of the God of llie Christians. 
As readily might a consummate statesman indulge liimself iu the 
use of one of those military stratagems, one of Ihoso pious frauds, 
which Philip and Sertorius had employed wiliisuchartandefhx:t(k2). 
The praetematiiral origin of dreams was universally admitted by the 
•alioo.s of antiquity, and a roosiderablo part of tlie Gallic army was 
already prepared to place their confidence in the salutary sign of 
the Chiistian reli^ii. The secret vision of Constantine could be 
disproved only by the event; and the inlre|iid hero who bad passed 
tfao Alps and 1^ Apennino, miglit view willi careless despair the 
conse(|uences of a defeat under the walls of Rome. The senate and 
people, exulting in thtnr own deliverance from an odious tyrant, 
acknowledged that the vietury of Cooslanlino surpassed the powers 
of nsan, without daring to insinuate that it had been obtained by the 
protection of the Gods. The Utiumphal arch, wliich was erected 
about three years after the event, proclaims, ui ambiguous language, 
that by the greatness of his own mind, and by an instinct or im- 
pulse! of the Divinity, he hail saved and avenged the Roman ropuh- 
lic (k3). The Pagan orator, who had seized an earlier opportunity 
of celebrating the virtues of the conqueror, supposes that he alone 
enjoyed a secret and intimate commerce with the Supreme Being, 
who delegated the care of mortals to his suburdinale deities; and 
thus assigns a very plausible reason 'why the subjects of Constantine 

(41) C»cUiB», d« N. 9. c. 46. Tbvt« i«ea« to b« *on« Um obgonrAlioa of H. do ToIuim 

(OCoTTOp, tom. xir. p. 9tT.)t wbo Mcrittn to Um loccom of Coattaatine the tuperior Cb«mi of kU 
IfObtfum aboTO Uto aii^ of Uc«»iiio. 1«t« cre» Ibio b teonrabl} b} V«gt» Til* 

Icmoaif Fltmry, die., woo art food of iacrto*iag Vbeir Plo^ of mirodiP*. 

(43) BaatdtaUMM woU-koowa oiampUtP, Totlum (rrefaoo to Botk«i^ UapUoUon of 
hudiMOTortd a TWKm of Aaitgoniii, »lu> unred bit troopt Uut Ue bod Mcn a peou^oo (Um 
sjatbol of safeip] wiib ibett wordt, In tbit ooaqMr.** Boi ToUi««* bo$ aotl ipaxcutobty ouuUed 
to produce hit aatbority ; tad bit own cbanctert lilerorr m well at moral, U not froe fiMU rcpcoacb 
(See Chaaffepiff, Dictioaaairc C.rilujae, tom. iv. p. 460.}. Without inwtUog on Ibo tllcoce ol Dio« 
doros, Plutarch, Jniio, dfr., it may bo obtenred that Polymoot, who iu a toparalo chapter \}. ix. 
c, 6») bat ooUtcled aiooiota milUarj tiralagtat of AoUgotuit, it totally i^ooraut of tbit remarkable 

*=• (A31 tmi iao tn Dixteita(k» moafit magnitodiat. Tbo maoriptioo oa the triunphol arob of Com* 
ataotiuo, «bicb baa boon copied by Baronittt* Sraler, 4c,, auy aliU be licmted by every cucumo 
traveller. 
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should not presume to embrace the new religion of their sove- 
reign (W). 

philosopher, who with calm suspicion examines the 
in ibc iky. dreams and omens, the miracles and prodigies, of profane or even 
of ecclesiastical history, w ill probably conclude, that if the eyes of 
the spectators have sometimes been deceived by fraud, the under- 
standing of tiro readers has much more frequently been insulted by 
fiction. Every event, or appearance, or accident, which seems to 
deviate from the ordinary course of nature, has been rashly ascribed 
to the immediate action of the Deity; and the astonished fancy of 
the multitude has sometimes given shape and colour, language and 
motion, to the fleeting but uncommon meteors of the air (^5). Na- 
zarius and Eusebius are the two most celebrated orators, who in 
studied pant^rics have laboured to exalt the glory of Constantine. 
A. D. 321. jjing years after the Roman victory, Nazarius (W) describes an army 
of divine warriors, who seemed to fall from the sky : he marks their 
beauty, their spirit, Uieir gigantic forms, the stream of light which 
beam^ from their celestial armour, their patience in suffering 
themselves to l>o heard, as well as seen, by mortals; and their 
declaration that they were sent, that they flew, to the assistance of 
the great Constantine. For the truth of this prodigy, the Pagan 
orator appeals to the whole Gallic nation, in whose paesenco he was 
then speaking; and seems to hope that toe ancient apparitions (47) 
A.D.333. would now obtain credit from this recent and public event. The 
Christian fable of Eusebius, which, in toe space of twenty-six years, 
might arise from the original dream, is cast in a much more correct 
and elegant mould. In one of toe marches of Constantine, he is 
reported to have seen with his own eyes toe luminous trophy of the 
cross, placed above the meridian sun, and inscribed with the follow- 
ing words ; By this, conquer. This amazing object in the sky 
astonished the whole army, as well as the emperor himself, who 
was yet undetermined in the choice ofardigion : buthis astonishment 

(44) Hftbet proffclo tUquid cun ilU DtTfna secretoxn ; qs» dde^ta Dostra Diis Minoribui 

cora uni libi dignalur oftifodcrc. Pan«gyT. T«t. in. 7. 

(45) X. From (Memoim de rAradeinio di-s Imcriptioo^, lom. hf. p. 411—437.) oipbio#, by phy- 
sical cao»o&, many of the prodi0es ol antiquity ; and Pahriciut, who >a abused by liotli parties, \ainly 
tries to introduce the celestial crost of Constantine among the tolar Halos. Bibliolh. Graec. tom. 

p. 29.* 

(46) Xainrius inter Panogyr. Vet. i. 14, 15. It Is unnecessary to name the moderns, wbose 
undisUnguishiog and ravenous appetite hat swallowed even the Pagan bait of Nazarius. 

(47) Tbc apparitions of Ca.^lor and Polinx, t<irticularlT to announce the Xacetloniao victory, arc 
attested by historians and ptihlic tnoimmenU. See Cicero de Natura Deorum, il. 2. iii. 5, 6. Floms, 
il. 12. Valerios Maximns, 1. 1. c. 8. No. 1. Tel tbc most recent of these miracles is omiUed, and 
inducclly denied by Livy (xlv. I.). 


* Tbc great difGeulty in resolTtng il into a na- been a later embellishment, or an interpretation 
lural plieimmenoo, arises from tbc inKriplion ; of the meaning, wbicb the sign w as constraed to 
even the mo*t liealed or awv>«lnzrk imagination convey. Cotnpore tleinicheo. Excursus in locum 
would hardly discover distinct and legible letters Euscb’ii, and the iutbors quoted. X. 

IB a solar halo. Bui the inscription may have 
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was converted into faith by the vision of the ensuing night. Christ 
appeared before his eyes ; and displaying the same celestial sign of 
the cross, he directed Constantine to frame a similar standard, and 
to inarch, with an assurance of victory, against Maxentius and all 
his enemies (^) . The learned bishop of Caesarea appears to be sen- 
sible, tliat the recent discovery of this marvellous anecdote w'ould 
excite some surprise and distrust among the most pious of his 
readers. Yet, instead of ascertaining the precise circumstances of 
time and place, which always serve to detect falsehood, or establish 
truth (ti9) ; instead of collecting and recording the evidonre of so 
many living witnesses, who must have been' spfetators of this stu- 
pendous miracle (50) ; Eusebius contents himself w ith alleging a 
very singular testimony ; that of the deceased Constantine, w ho, 
many years after the event, in the freedom of conversation, had 
relat^ to him this extraordinary incident of his own life, and had 
attested the truth of it by a solemn oath. The prudence and gra- 
titude of the learned prelate forbade him to susjiect the veracity 
of his victorious master ; but be plainly intimates, that in a fact of 
such a nature, ho should liave refused his assent to any meaner 
autliority. This motive of credibility could not survive the power 
of the Flavian family; and the celestial sign, which the Infidels 
miglit afterwards deride (51), was disregarded by the Christians of 
the ^ which immediately followed the conversion of Constan- 
tino (52). But the Cathodic church, both of the East and of the 
West, has adopted a prodigy, which favours, or seems to favour, 
the popular worship of the cross. The vision of Constantine 
maintained an honourable place in the legend of superstition, till 
the bold and sagacious spirit of criticism presumed to depreciate the 
triuaiph, and to arraign the truth, of the first Christian emperor (53) . 

US] Eisribias, I. i. e. 2S, 30. Tbe liloow of ihc tame Eutobiiu, in hi> Eoclt-sinsttcal Hidor}', 

ii {pit by ihotri «dvoc»lM for th^ miracle who are not abtolntely callous. 

( 40 ) The narratiTC of COMtaotiM aecnaa to hidiaite, that he saw the cross in tbe sky before he 
IHIiad the Alps against Maxentios. The iceoc has been fixed by provincial vanity at Trtriics, Be- 
aanpnn, «te. - See TiUemootf Hist, des Bmpercuri, tom. iv. p. 573. 

(50) Tbe piou lUlanoDt [Hdm. EccU«. ton. vU. p. 1317.) rojccU with a sigh the nsefnl Acts of 
Ariemlnaf t veteran tnd a nartyry who attests as an cy^witneas the vision of Constantine. 

(51) Oelasiaa Cyzic. is Act. Concil. Nkm. 1. i. c. 4. 

(5T) The advocates for tbe vision are onable to produco a tiogie testimony from tbe Fathers of 
the fourth and fifth centunes, who, in their Toluminous writings, repeatedly celebrate the trinmph 
of the church am! of ConsUntine. As these venerable men had not any dislike to a miracle, we 
may suspect (ami tbe suspicion is confimed by the ignorance of Jerom) that they were all unac- 
quainted with the life of Constantine by Eoscblus. This tract was recovered by tho diligence of 
those who translated or continued bis Eodesiastical History, and who have reprcaeiMcd in varioos 
colours the viiiou of the cross. 

(53) Godefroy was the first, who, in the year 1643 (Not. ad Pbiloslorgium, 1. i. c. 6. p. 16.], ex- 
pressed any doubt of a miracle which had been supported with equal zeal by Cardiaal Barooius, and 
the Centurialors of Hagdeburgh. Since that lime, many of the Protestaut critics have inclined 
towards doubt and disbelief. The objections arc urged, with great force, by H. CbaufTcpie (Dic- 
tionnairc Critique, tom. iv. p. 6^11.) ; and, in the year 1774, a doctor of Sorbonae, the AbW du 
Toiaio, publish^ an apology, which deserves the praise of Icaruiog and moderation.* 


* The first Excurmt of Hmoichen (in TiUm the opinions and arguments of the latdr writers, 
Cottstanlini, p. 507.] conlaios a full soaunary of who have discassed this intcrnuBiblc subject. 
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Tii« The Proteatant and philosophic readers of the present age will in- 
Cline to believe, that, in Uic account of his own con\-ersion, Con- 
sUntine attested a wilful falsehood by a solemn and deliberate per- 
jury. They may not hesitate to i>ronounce, that, in the choice of 
a itdigion, his mind was dclermined only by a sense of intcrcel; 
and that (according to the expression of a profane poet (5i) ) ho 
used the altars of the church as a convenient footstool to the throne 
of the empire. A conclusion so harsh and so absolute Is not, how- 
ever, warranted by our knowledge of human nature, of Constant 
tine, or of Christianity. In an age of religious fervour, the mort 
artful statesmen are oltserved *o feel some part of the enthusiasm 
which they inspire; and the most orthodM saints assume the dan- 
gerous privilege of defending the cause of truth by the arms^of 
deceit and falseliood. Personal interest is often the standard of our 
belief, as well as of our jwactico 5 and the same motives of temporal 
advantage which might influence the public conduct and profeo- 
slons of Constantine, would insensibly dispose- his mind to emliraoo 
a religion so propitious to his fhme and fortunes. His vanity was 
gratified by the flattering assurance, tliat A« had been chosen by 
Heaven to reign over the earth ; success had justified his divine title 
to the throne, and that title was founded on the truth of the Chris- 
tian revelation. As real virtue is sometimes excited by iindescrrud 
applause, the specious piety of Constantine, if at first it was only 
specious, might gradually, by tlie influence of praise, of habit, and 
of example, be matured into serious faith and fervent devotion. 
The bishops and teachers of llic new sect, whose dress and man- 
ners had not qualifled them for tlie residence of a court, were ad- 
mitted to tlie Imperial table; they accompanied the monarch in his 
expeditions; and the aswndant which one of tliem, an Egyptian of 
a Spaniard (55), acquired over his mind, was imputed by the Pa- 

(M) Lon CoBtUBtiodUoM pro|irr<f>Mi)ltii * * 

rcuvmt* mltc ilni idotet { 

Stir Ips (Ipbris iIp Ifiin temple* fiunan* 

Au Dicu du ciel j‘ai prodigu^ Todcmi. 

Mats lous me* toio* pour M graji^eur anpriaio 
NVunml jamais d'aulre objot qne Boi-mteio. 

Les «8tnU anlels n'eCoieal i nm 
Qu'iin oiarelu^piod tin InWie deaC^Miit* 

L’amhitioo^ U fureur, les dulice*, 

Cloiroi mo* dioaa, avokml idm uciificei. 

L‘or dc* chn^nt, letirs intrignes, Irar 
Oat oimente ma forltwo et anm rang* 

The poem tshich contains ihcAc lines may be read salth pleasure, hit cannot be named wflb 
ilecencT. 

(SS) This fttvonrtle was probaWy llie Osltta, lil^op M Cofdftsa, who pieTmed the {tastwnO 

rare ^ the sshole church to the goreramaat of a partimlar dlocetc. His choracler Is magniGceoHy, 


As to his convertkm, where Interest and loellna* self wonM probably hare been vnaMe lo tr»« 
lion, statt^poUry, anti, if not a sincere conviction the actual history of the worhings of bis osm 
of lb tnith, at least a rea p oct, an esteem, an awe mind, or to aaslgn ila real ifttoenco to eeoh ct>a* 
•rchrbtli«Jty,tb«coiftcjdcd,CoMUnttBeht» •mmaecite.^V. 
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gans to tiie effect of magic (S6j. Lactantius, who has adorned ttie 
precepts of tbe gospel with the eloquence of Cicero (57) ; and Euse- 
bios, who has consecrated the learning and philosophy of tbe Greeks 
• to the service of religion (58), were both received into tbe friend- 
ship and familiarity of their sovereign; and those able mastecs of 
controversy could patiently watch the soft and yielding moments of 
persuasion, and dexterously apply the arguments which were the 
best adapted to his character and undersaving. Whatever advan- 
tages migbt.be derived from the of an Imperial prose- 

lyte, he was distinguished by the spleflSIiir of his purple, rather 
than by the superiority of wi^om or virtue, from the many thon- 
sands of tus subjects who had erabramff the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. Nor can it be deemed incredible, that the mind of an uo- 
ietter^ soldier should lutve yielded to the weight of evidence, 
which, in a more cnliglitened age, has satisfied or subdued the 
rmtson of a Grotins, a Pascal, or a Locke. In the midst of the in- 
cessant labours of his great oflice, this soldier employed, or aflacted 
to employ, the hours of the night in the diligent study of the Scri|»- 
tures, and the composition of tlieological discourses; which he af- 
terwards pronounced in the presence of a numerous and applauding 
audience. In a very long discourse, which ia stiQ extant, the royal 
preaclier expatiates on Uie various proofs of religion ; but be dwells 
with peculiar compleeency on the Sybilline vmes (59), and the 
iburth eclogue of Virgil (60) . Forty years before the birth of Christ, The fomh 
the Mantuan bard, as if inspired by the celestial muse of Isaiah, 
had celebrated, with all the pomp of Oriental metaphor, the return 
of the Virgin, the fall of the serpent, the approa^ng birth of a 
godlike child, the offspring of the great Jupiter, who should expiate 
tbe guilt of human kind, and govern the peaceful universe with tbe 
virtues of his father; the rise and appearance of a heavenly race, a 
primitive nation throughout the world ; and the gradual restoration 
the innocence and felicity of the golden age. The poet was per- 
haps unconscious of the secret sense and object of these sublime 
predictions, which have been so unworthily applied to tlie infant 

though concitclf, exprtmtd bjr Alhaaulm (MMn. i. p. fOS). See TincaoDt, V&n. Ecel&. tom, tU. 
p. 524 — $61. O^Ds WM ecensed, perhtps uMjintly, of reUriog from court nvilh a very ample 
fortune. 

(56) See Entchios (in TU. CooklanU paeiiin), and ZoMOiua, 1. ii. p. 104. 

(57) The ChrislianUy of Laciantiui wtiof a moral, ralhor than of a nyatcriout can. Erat pa*oe ^ 

** nidis (tan tbe orthodox Bull) disciplin) ChritUaiue, et in rhclorica mcinu quam in tbedlogia ver* 

** satQi.” Detrntio Pidci Nicentc, keel. ii. c. 14. 

(58) Tabricina, with hit usual diligence, has collected a list of betneen three iknd foor hundred 
authors quoted in the Eraogelical Preparation of Eusebius. Sec Bibl. Cmc. 1. v. c. 4. tom. ti. 
p. S7— se. 

(59) Sec Constantin. Oral, ad Sanctoa, c. 19, 20. He chielty depends on a mysterious acrostic* 
composed in the sixth age after tbe Deluge by tbe Erythrman Sybil, aad imnslaied by Cicero into 
Latin. Tbe initial letters of tbe tbirt^our Greek verses form this prophetic sentence : Jesus 
CnaiST, Son or God, Savioub or the Woeld. 

(00) In his pnra phrase of Tirgil, the emperor baa frequently aasisaed aad impfOved thn Ulcral 
sense of the Latin text. See Bimini, det L a. c. 46. 
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320 THE DECUKE AND FALL [Ghap. XX. 

son of a consul, or a triumvir (61) ; but if a more splendid, and 
indeed specious, interpretation of the fourth eclogue contributed to 
the conversion of the first Christian emperor, Virgil may deserve 
to be ranked among the most successful missionaries of the* 
gospel (62). 

The awful mysteries of the Christian faith and worship were con- 
cealed from the eyes of strangers, and even of catediumens, with 
an affected secrecy, which served to excite tlieir wonder and cu- 
riosity (63). But the severe rules of discipline which the prudence 
of the bishops had instituted, were relaxed by the same prudence 
in favour of an Imperial proselyte, whom it was so important to al- 
lure, by every gentle condescension, into the pale of the church; 
and Constantine was permitted, at least by a tacit dispensation, to 
enjoy most of the privileges, before he had contracted any of the 
obligations, of a Christian. - Instead of retiring from the congre- 
gation, when the voice of the deacon dismissed the profane multi- 
tude, he prayed with the faithful, disputed with tlie bishops, 
preached on the most sublime and intricate subjects of theology, 
celebrated with sacred rites the vigil of Easter, and publicly de- 
clared himself, not only a partaker, but, in some measure, a priest 
and hierophant of the Christian mysteries (6k). The pride of Conr 
stantine might assume, and his services had deserved, some extra- 
ordinary distinction : and ill-timed rigour might have blasted the 
unripened fruits of his conversion ; and if the doors of the church 
had been strictly closed against a prince who had deserted the al- 
tars of the gods, the master of the empire would have been left des- 
titute of any form of religious worship. In his last visit to Rome, 
be piously disclaimed and insulted the superstition of his ancestors, 
)jy refusing to lead the military procession of the equestrian order, 
and to offer the public vows to the Jupiter of the Capitoline Hill (65). 
Many years before his baptism and death, Constantino had pro- 
claims to the world, that neither his person nor his image should 
ever more be seen within the walls of an idolatrous temple ; while 

(6i } Tlic «li(TL‘roDl claims of an rider and younger son of PolUo, of Julia, of Drosas, of KaroeUns 
arc rmiiiil to be iocompaUhle with chronology, bislory, and iho gootl sense of Virgil. 

(02) See I.o>vth dr Sacra PoMt Hchneorum Prarlcct. xx\. p. 2sb — 293. In (he oxamioation of (he 
fourth rclegiio, the respectable bishop of London has displayed learning, taste, ingenuity, and a 
tecnperaie enthusiasm, which exalts bis fancy without degrading his judgment. 

(03) The distinction belwrrn the public and the. secret parts of diviDC serrien, the tnaSM ealed^- 

snenofunt and the msssa /Urftiim, and the mysterious veil which piety or policy had cast over the 
taller, are eery jadicionilj explained by Thiers, Exposition dn Saiul Sdcremrnl, 1. i. c. 12. 
p. : but as, ou this subject, the Papists may reasonably be suspected, a Protestant reader 

will depend with more confidence on the learned Bingham. Antiquilics, 1. x. c. S. 

(04) See Bttsebius In Tit. Const. 1. iv. c. IS— 32. and the whole tenor of Constantiae's Sermon • 
The faith and dcTotion o( the emperor has furnished Baronins with a specious argument in favour of 
his early baptism.* 

(06) Zosimus, I. ii, p. lOS. 


* Compare Ileinichea, Excorsns, ir. ct r., and aenteaess, and with constant reference to 
where iheae questions are cxamUied with candour the optnioas of morn modem writers* — ■. 
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he distributed through the provinces a variety of medals and pic- 
tures, wliich represented the emperor in an humble and suppliant 
posture of Christian devotion (66). 

The pride of Constantine, who refused the privileges of a cate- DchT.fh,. 
chumen, cannot easily be explained or excused; but the delay of,KSi<Jid, 
his baptism may be justitied by the maxims and the practice of ec- 
clesiastical antiipiity. The sacrament of baptism (67) was regu- 
larly administered by the bishop himself, with his assistant clergy, 
in the cathedral church of the diocese, during the fifty days between 
the solemn festivals of Easter and Pentecost; and this holy term 
admitted a numerous band of iiifaiiU and adult persons into the 
bosom of the church. The discretion of parents often suspended 
the bapti.sm of their children till they could understand the obliga- 
tions which they contracted : the severity of ancient bishops exacted 
from the new converts a noviciate of two or three years ; and the 
catechumens themselves, from different motives of a temporal or a 
spiritual nature, were seldom impatient to assume the characU>r of 
perfect and initiatinl Christians. The sacrament of baptism was 
supposed to contain a full and absolute expiation of sin; and the 
soul was instantly restored to its original purity, and entitled to tlie 
promise of eternal salvation. Among the proselyte's of Christianity, 
there were many who judged it imprudent to precipitate a salutary 
rite, which could not be repeated; to throw away an inestimable 
privilege which could never be recovered. By the delay of their 
baptism, they could venture freely to indulge their passions in the 
enjoyments of this world, while they still retained in their own 
hands the means of a sure and easy absolution (68). The sublime 
theory of the gospel had made a much fainter impression on the 


(M) Eusebiui In Vii. Constant. I. iv. e. 1S« 18. 

(OT) The ihoory and prartico of anUquit;, with rfgird to tlie Mcnmont of Ikantistn. hare been 
P°”” H'«- dM SKreowoi. loin. 1. p. J— 105 ; Dom Sartonno, do 

HiUlm. Ecd«w Anl..|im, tom. l.j and by Blngh.in, in the tonlb nnd rlrrcnlh booki of hi. Cbri.Ii.o 
Ant^oUin. Ono drconMInnco may bo obtomni, in which tho modern dinrchm have matoriallT 
depart^ from iho ancient cnatom. The nenmeni of bapUun (eten when it waa admini.torcd to 
infanu] wa. immodiatoly foliowed by conSrmatioo and the holy commuoioo. 

(8S) The fhihm, who cenmred Ihit criminal delay, coold not dray the ccruin and victonona 
ellicacy c»ra of a dralh-bed haplUm. Iho ingeoiou. rhetoric of ChrrioMom coold Gnd ooIt Ihrra 
argnmral. agaln.l them prodral Chriilian.. 1 . That we .hoold lo.e ami panne Tirtno for her own 
mke. and not merriy for the reward. 2. That we may bo mrpritod by dealb withont an op«»o 
tnnily of baplimi. 3. That allbongh we .hall be placed In heaven, we dull onlv twinkle like little 
«an, when comiurcd to the ton. of righteoanem who hove ran their appointed conrw with hbonr. 
wilh mceem, and with glory. Chrmtom in Kpul. ad Bebneo., Homif. nil. apnd Chardon. Bid! 
dc% SarromcDs, tom. I. p. 49. I bpliere that this dd»y of baptism, tbough atiemlod with ibe most 
pcrn'ciow, contoijnen^, wo. nraer condemned by any general or provincial conncil, or by any 
**■' ”*• of ““ ““'J »« mnch d^btiT 


* Tbis passage of ChiTioatom, tbougb not in 
his more forcible manner, is not quite fairly re> 
presented. He is stronger in other place*, in 
Act. Horn, xiiii. — and Bom. I. Compare like- 
wise, tbe sermon of Gregory of Njsn on this 

II. 


•object, and Gregory Ifailanien. After all, to 
those who belteTcd in the efficacy of Baptism, 
wbal argoroeot could be more coodnsive, than 
the danger of dying without it? Orat. 

21 
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heart than on the Onderatanding of Ginstantine himself. He pur^ 
Sued the great object of his ambition through the dark and bloody 
paths of war and policy ; and, after the rictory, he abandoned 
himself^ .jrithout moderation, to the abuse of his fortune. Instead 
of asserting his Just superiority above the imperfect heroism and 
profane philosophy of Trajan and the Antonines, the mature age of 
Constantine forfeited the reputation which he had acquired in hi* 
youth. As he gradually advanced in the knowledge of tratli, he 
proportionally declined in the practice of virtue; and the same year 
of his reign in which he convened the council of Nice, Wa* polluted 
by the execution, or rather murder of his eldest son. This date is 
alone sulTicient to refute the ignorant and malicious suggestions of 
Zosimus (69), who affirms, that, after the death of Crispns, the 
remorse of his father accepted from Iho ministers of Christianity the 
expiation which ho had vainly solicited from the Pagan poirtiflEi. 
At the time of the death of Crispus, the emperor could no longer 
hesitate in the choice of a religion ; he could no longer he ignorant 
that the church was possessed of an infallible remedy, tbongh ht 
chose to defer the application of it, till the approach of death had 
removed the temptation and danger of a relapse. The bishops, 
whom he summoned, in his last illness, to the palace of Nicomediav 
were edified by the fervour with which he requested and received 
the sacrament of baptism, by tlie solemn protestation that the m- 
mainder of his life should be worthy of a disciple of Christ, and by 
his humble refusal to w ear the Imperial purple after he had been 
clothed in the white garment of a Neophyte. The example and re- 
putation of Constantine seemed to countenance the delay of ba|>* 
tism (70). Future tyrants were enconrage<l to believe, tliat the 
innocent blood which they might shed in a long reign would in- 
stantly be washed away in the w aters of regeneration ; and the abuse 
of religion dangerously undermined the foundations of moral virtoe. 
Propiiiiion The ^atitude of the church has exalted the virtues and excused 
chriitioity. the failings of a generous patron, who seated Christianity on the 
throne of the Roman w orld ; and tlic Greeks who celebrate the 
festival of tile Imperial saint, seldom mention the name of Con- 


f09] Zosimua, 1. ii. p. MM. For this di^ipgpBuoua lalfehood lio has <I<MCTT0<1 ao<l oipwiapoad 
the harshest treatmoDl from all tho o<xl«aiasijcal writora* except cardioal fiaroaiM (▲. D. 3M. 
No. 15 — who he<l occasioD to enploy the infidel on a pankular aarviee afniuH tha Ju*m 
EuM'bios.* • 

|7Uj Eusebtua, 1. iv. c. 61, 61. The biabop oC Ceaarca roppotet dio Mlvaliop «f fnniliplinr 

Nsith iho most porFocI crmlidetice. 


• Ht'vno, in a Talnablo nolo on lhisp,T«age of gan parly. Rcifomoior, a later wlilor of Zosi- 
Zoslmua, has shown dedsWoly (hat this malidous muf, wltoso ubios are rotaiood ib (ho ro<M*at 
way of acoonntlng for Ibo conversion of Coostan- oditfon, in tho collection of the Bytanlino hia- 
tiue was not an invf'tilion ofZtHiinus. It ap|>oars torlans^ haj a dls<{iii»ltion uP the passage, m 
to have h«-en (ho cnrronl calumny, oat^urf)* raadld,hn( no( more conclusive titan some which 
adopted and propagated by the cxas|HTaUNl Pa* have preceded hiin. — K. 
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stantinewithoat adding the title of equal to the Apostlet (71). Such 
a comparison, if it allude to the character of tho<<e divine tnissinn- 
aries, must be imputed to the extravagance of impious flattery. 
Bat if the parallel be confined to the extent and number of their 
evangelic victories, the success of Constantine might perhaps equal 
that of the Apostles themselves. By the edicts of toleration, he re- 
moved the temporal disadvantages which had hitherto retarded the 
progress of Christianity; and its active and numerons ministers re- 
ceived a ftee permission, a liberal encouragement, to recommend 
the salutary tfuths of revelation by every argument which could 
affoet the reason or piety of mankind. The exact balance of the 
two religions continaed but a moment; and the piercing eye of am- 
bition and avarice soon discovered, that the profession of Christia- 
nity might contribute to the interest of the present, as well as of a 
hiture life (72). The hopes of wealth and ^nours, the example of 
an emperor, his exhortations, his irresistible smiles, diffused con- 
viction among the venal and obsequions crowds which usually fill 
the apartments of a palace. The cities which signalized a forward 
seal, by the voluntaiy destruction of their temples, were distin- 
guished by municipal privileges, and rewarded with popular dona- 
tives; and the new capital of the East gloried in the singular advan- 
tage that Constantinople w'as never profaned by the worship of 
idols (73). As the lowor ranks of society are governed by imita- 
tion, the conversion of those who possess^ any eminence of birth, 
of power, or of riches, was soon followed by dependent multi- 
tudes (7b). The salvation of the common people was purchased at 
an easy if it be true, that, in one year, twelve thousand men 
were baptized at Rome, besides a proportionable number of women 
and children, and that a white garment, with twenty pieces of 
gold, had been promised by the emperor to every convert (75) . The 
powerful influence of Constantine was not circumscribed by the 


(71) Sm TillcmoBk, Hkt. 6t* Bmperfon^ tom. ir. p. 429. Th« Rustam, and. in 

tin dirber tgm, the Latiu ihomdres, beoo tiesirout of ptaeiBg CouftaiitiDc in thu caiak^uc 
of miots. 

(72) 8m Iho tM»d bmI fiMnti boobs of hta llfo. He wm tcnwlened to mj, ttaK wbetber CbrUt 
was preached in preteooe. or in tnith, beshooM still rejoice {I. iH. c. S9.). 

(73) M. de TiUemont (Hist, des Enperenrs, tom. iv. p. 314. 616.) has defended, with strength 
and spirit, ibo virgin parity of CoDstaoUooplc against some malcrolent insinualioos of iho Pagan 
looiraas. 

fn) Tbo aatfaor of the Vtacoire FoUtKive er Vhilooophiqve de« deux lodes (tom. I. p. 9 ] cmidemns 
• taw of Coastantiao, which gaee freedom to all the liases who iboald embraee Christianity. The 
emp e r or did indeed pabitah a law, which restraiaed the 3ews from eircamcisiag, perhaps from 
haepiag. aa^ Qirtatfan atasea (ice Bmeb. ia Tit. Coailaai. ). is. e. 17. aad CimI. Tbe^. I. xsi. tit. la. 
svitb Godefroy's Conrawotary, tom. si. p. 147.). Bnt this importael eaceptioo related only to the 
lesm ; and tbo geeal body of slasea, wbo were tbe property of Cbriatfaa or Pagan masters, eoold not 
improse ibeir temporal coodilSoa W changing their religion. I am tgaorant by what goid«w the 
Ahbd Hayaal was decoised; as the total absence of quotatioas to the onpardonable blemish of bit 
entertaining history. 

(75) See Acta 9U Silsestfl, and Hist. Eccles. Nicephor. CalHst. 1. sil. c. S4. ap. Barooinm Annal. 
■edea. A. D. 314. Ho. 97. 74. Sach eridence ia contemptible enoegh ; but these circrnnstanccs are 
ta themaetaef so probable, that the learned Xir. Howell (History of the WorM, sol. iii. p. 14.) hat not 
scmjdcd to adopt them. 
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narrow linaits of his life, or of his dominions. The education which 
he bestowed on his sons and nephews, secured to the empire a race 
of princes, whose faith was stUI more lively and sincere, as they 
imbibed, in their earliest infancy, the spirit, or at least the doc- 
trine, of Christianity. War and commerce had spread the know- 
ledge of the gospel beyond the confines of the Roman provinces ; 
and the Barbarians, who had disdained an humble and proscribed 
sect, soon learned to esteem a religion which had been so lately 
embraced by the greatest monarch, and the most civilized nation, 
of the globe (76). The Goths and Germans, who enlisted under the 
standard of Rome, revered the cross which glittered at the head of 
the legions, and their fierce countrymen received at the same time 
the lessons of faith and of humanity. The kings of Iberia and 
Armenia* worshipped the God of their protector; and their subjects, 
who have invariably preserved the name of Christians, soon formed 
• a sacred and perpetual connection with tlicir Roman brethren. The 
Christians of Persia were suspected, in time of war, of preferring 
their religion to their country; but as long as peace subsisted 
between the two empires, the persecuting spirit of the Magi was 
effectually restrained by the interposition of Constantine (77). The 
rays of the gospel illuminated the coast of India. The colonies of 
Jews, who had penetrated into Arabia and Ethiopia (78), opposed 
the progress of Christianity; but the labour of tlie missionaries was 
in some measure facilitated by a previous knowledge of the Mosaic 
revelation; and Abyssinia still reveres tlic memory of Frumentius, f 
who, in the time of Constantine, devoted his life to the conversion 
of those sequestered regions. Under the reign of his son Constan- 

(76} The conver>ioD of the Barbarians under the reign of ConstanUno U celebraled by iHe 
9ia>iical Lisloriaiis (See Soromen, 1. It. c. 6. and Thcodorel, 1. i. c. 23, 24.). But Burmua, the Latin 
tranalalor of Btiaebiua, «le«crve« to be conaidered ai an original aalboritv. Hi* information 
curiontly cotlrclcd from one of the companions of the Apmtie nf ;Ctliiopia, and from Bacnhui, 
an Iberian prioee, who was count of tbu domentjea. Father Hamachi Ima giren an ample com* 
pilation on the progress of CbrialiaDitv, in the 6rsl and second \olamca of his great hut im* 
|M*rfecl work. 

(T7) See in Eusebios (in Tit. ConitanL 1. iv. c. 9.) the prcMiog and pathetic epiaUe of Conataa* 
tine in ftvonr of his Christian brethren of Persia. 

(73) See Basnage, Hist, des Juifs, tom. vii. p. 182. tom. Tiii. p. 333. tom. ix. p. 810. The curiool 
diligence of this writer pursues the Jewish cxiica to the extremities of the globe. 


* According to the Georgian chronicles, Iberia 
(Georgia) was converted by the virgin Nino, who 
efTecii J an exlraordiuarr cure on the wife of the 
king, Mibran. The temple of the god Aramart 
or Armaz, not far from thecapilal Btskhitha, was 
destroTcd, and the cross crecletl in iU place. Le 
Beau, i. 292. with St. Martin's Notes. 

St. Martin has likewise clearly shown (Si. Mar* 
tin, Add. to Ln Beau, i. 291.) that Armenia was 
the first nation which embraned Christianily (Ad* 
iliifnn to Le Beau, i. 78. and Memoires tur I’Ar* 
meoie, I. 30S.}. Gibbon himself suspected this 
truth. Instead of maiataioing that the conver* 
sioD of Armenia was not attempted with any 


degree of suceess, Ull the sceptre was in the 
hands of an orthodox Emperor. 1 ooght to hare 
said, (hat the seeds of the faith were deeply aown 
during the season of the last and greatest perse- 
mtioD, Uiat many Robsid exiles might assist the 
labours of Gregory, and that the renowned Tiri- 
dates, the hero iS (be East, may dispute with 
GousUniioe the honour of being the first so\o> 
reign who embraced the Chriiliau religion.” Yin* 
dicotion. Misc. Works, it. 377. — M. 

t Abbs Salama, or Fremooatos, u> mentioned 
in ibe Tareek Negusbli, or Chronicle of the kings 
of Abyssinia. Salt’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 464.^ M. 
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tius, Theophilus (79), who was himself of Indian extraction, was 
invested with the double character of ambassador and bishop. He 
embarked on the Red Sea with two hundred horses of the purest 
breed of Cappadocia, which were sent by the emperor to the prince 
of the Sabaeans, or Homcrites. Theophilus was entrusted with 
many other useful or curious presents, which might raise the ad- 
miration, and conciliate the friendship, of the Barbarians; and he 
successfully employed several years in a pastoral visit to the 
churches of the torrid zone (80) . 

The irresistible power of the Roman emperors was displayed in chnis<iaf 
the important and dangerous change of the national religion. The 
terrors of a military force silenced the faint and unsupported mur- 
murs of the Pagans, and there was reason to expect, that the 
cheerful submission of the Christian clergy, as well as people, would 
be the result of conscience and gratitude. It was long since esta- 
blished, as a fundamental maxim of the Roman constitution, that 
every rank of citizens was alike subject to the laws, and that the 
care of religion was the right as well as duty of the civil magistrate. 
Constantine and his successors could not.easily persuade themselves 
that they had forfeited, by their conversion, any branch of the Im- 
perial prerogatives, or that they were incapable of giving laws to a 
religion which they had protected and embraced. The emperors 
still continued to exercise a supreme jurisdiction over the ecclesias- 
tical order ; and the sixteenth book of the Theodosian code repre- a. d. 
sents, under a variety of titles, the authority which they assumed *‘*~***- 
in the government of the Catholic church. 

But the distinction of the spiritual and temporal powers (81), Diiu»ctioii of 
which had never been imposed on the free spirit of Greece and 
Rome, was introduced and conGrmed by the legal establishment of p®’"”- 
Christianity. The office of supreme pontiff, which, from the time 
of Numa to that of Augustus, had always been exercised by one of 
the most eminent of the senators, was at length united to the Im- 
perial dignity. The first magistrate of the state, as often as he was 
prompted by superstition or policy, performed with his own hands 


(79) ThcophiUs had bom giron ia bit iniaDC} as a bostagr by his oountr)'nH'n or tho isle of Diva, 
•od was educated by the Ronutis in learning and |>i*’ty. The Maldives, %hich Male, or 2>ira, 
may bo the capital, are a cluster of 1900 or 'iOOO minute Islands in the Indian ocean. The ancients 
were imperfectly aoqumntod with tlm Maldives; but tbi‘y are described in the two Mahometan tra* 
vellcra of Uie ninth century, published by Renaudot, Get^raph. Nubiensis, p. 30, ;3l. D'Horbeloi, 
BibUoihiHiue Orientale, p. 704. Uist. Ginierale d<^ Voyages, torn, viii.* 

(80) Pkilostorgiu, I. iii. e. 4, 6. with Godelroy’s luarn«Hl obM^rvalion*. The historical narra* 

live is soon lost in an ia<|iiry coneeming the seat of Paradise, strange monsters, &c. 

(81) See tho epistle of Osins, ap. Athaaasinm, vo). i. p. 840. The public remonstrance which 
Osius was forced to addrens to the son. contained the same principb’s of ecclesiastical and civil go* 
Ternmcnt, which ho had secretly instilled Into llie mind of the father. 


* Sec the divs*'rlatioD of M. Letronne on this Lelronne, Malermox pour riliil, dn Chriitianitme 
(|u«rstion. Heconreives that Theophilus was born en l^.gYpU‘, Indie, et Abminie. Paris, 183^2. 3<1 
in the island of Dablah, in the Arobian Gulph. Dissert. —M. 

Uiscobaiay was to Abyrnioia rather than to India. 
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the sacerdoUl fuacUong (82) ; nor was there any order of priests, 
eillier at Roote or in the provinces, who elainied a more sacred 
character among men, or a more intimate commanication with the 
gods. But in the Christian church, which entrusts the service of 
the altar to a perpetual succession of consecrated ministtas, the 
monarch, whose spiritual rank is less honourable than that of the 
Bacanest deacon, was seated beiow tlie rails of Uie sanetjuary, and 
confounded with the rest of the faithful multitude (83). The em- 
peror might bo saluted as the father of his people, hot be owed a 
filial duty and reverence to the fatliers of tlie church; and the same 
marks ef respect which Constantkie had paid to the persons «f 
saints and confessors, were soon exacted by the pride of the epis- 
copal order (8k). Aseoet conflict between the dvil and eocledas- 
tical jurisdictions, embarrassed the operations of the Roman govem- 
mcul; and a pious emperor was alarmed by the guilt and danger 
of touching with a profoae hand the ark of the covenant. The 
s«9|iaratiun of men into Ae two orders of the clergy and of the laity 
was, indeed, familiar to many nations of antiquity ; and the priests 
of India, of Persia, of Assyria, of Judea, ef Aihiopia, of Egy^, and 
of Gaul, derived from a ct^tial origin the temporal power and pes- 
sessions which they had acquired. These venera^ mstitutions 
had gradually assimilated tbwselves to the manners and govern- 
ment of Uieir respective countries <6&) ; but the opposition or coa- 
tempt of the civil power served to cement the discipline of the priaoi- 
tive diurch. The Christians had been obliged to elect their own ma- 
gistrates, to raise and distribute a pacticular revenue, and to regvlate 
the internal policy of their republic by a code of laws, which were 
ratified by the consent ef the people, and the practice of three hun- 
dred years. Uhen Constantine enabraeed the faith of (ho <iwit 
tians, beseemed to contract a perpetual alliance with a distinct and 
independent society ; and the privileges granted or confirmed hy 
lhat emperor, or by his successors, were accepted, not as the pn- 
carious favours of the court, but as the just and inaUenable riglds 
of the ecclesiastical order. 


^2; M. tic la Bas4H‘ (Meiiioircxlc i'Acridmic* d<« lUcriptioBS, lom. sv. haa evidenUy 

prm eJ, thal AugudUii and Imn un}u;« 0 TK exercised in |wnoD all Use aacred faneCiOM af ponUfax 
maximua, or Ui^li |irml of ib« Honaao empire. 

{83} Komclhiti^ rifa coulrary prartice kad in*en«i}»ly prevaileil in ihc cliorck of CoMlaaUnojple ; 
but ibc Ti^id AmbroMt ronmuaded Tbcodosiiii to retire below the rails, and taught him lokonw ihe 
dilTercnct' between n King and a prie^. Sec Tbeodoret, I. v. c. 18. 

(M) At the uldc nf the eio)soror Haximui, Martm. bishop of Tourt. receivx'd iho cu^i from an at* 
tendant, and gavu it to llie presbyter Im com]iamuu. before he allowed the ooipimr to drink ; the 
«m)ireAS waitaul on Uarlin at labtc. ^ulptdiu Sevenia. in Tit. Sti Hariin. c. 23. ami Ditlagne ti. T. 
Vet it may be doubled, whether these oxliaordinary complimeou were paid to the bnhop or the 
saint. The hunour^ usually granted to the forcaer character mav be seen in Bingham's Antiqaities, 
1. ti. c. 0. and Vales, ad ThiHtdorei. 1. iv. c. $. See the haughty ceremonial which Leontius, bishop 
of Tripoli, im|vosed on the ompreM. Tiilemant, Uni. des Eoipemurt, Ion. hr. p. TM. (Pairea 
ApoBtol- lom. ii. p. 179.) 

(8S) rlutarch, in bis treatise of Isis and 0*iris, inforas n*. that the kings of Egypt, t«bo wtR anl 
already pnesU, were iuiliated, afWr their elecUoo, into Uio saoerdolnl order. 
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The Catholic cliurch was administoDHl by Uie spiritual and legal 
jurisdiction of eiglittx'n hundred bisho|)s (86) ; of w hom one tliousand 
were seated in tlie Greek, and eight hundrtd in tlie Latin, pro- 
vinces of tlic empire. The extent and boundaries of tlieir res|>ec- 
tivc dioceses, had been variously and accidentally decided by the 
zeal and success of the lirst missionaries, by tlie wishes of tlie |>eo- 
ple, and by tlie propagation of the gospel. Lpiscopal churclies were 
closely planted along tlie banks of the Nile, on the sea-coast of 
Africa, in the proconsular Asia, and througli tlie soutlieru provinces 
of Italy. The bishops of Gaul and Spain, of Thrace and Pontus, 
reigned over an ample territory, and delegated tlieir rural suflra- 
gans to execute tlie suliordinatc duties of tlie pastoral office (87). A 
Cliristian diocese might bo spread over a proviuce, or reduced to a 
village ; but all tlie bisliops possessed an equal and indelible clia- 
racter : tliey all derived the same pow'ers and privileges from tlie 
apostles, from tlie people, and from the laws. AV Idle the civil and 
miliuiry professions were sefiarated by the policy of Constantine, 
a now and perpetual order of ecclesiastical minisU‘rs, always re- 
spectable, sometimes dangerous, was established in tlie church and 
state. Tlie important review of tlieir station and attributes may be 
distributed umhn' Uie following lieads: 1. Popular Election. II. Or- 
dination of tlie Cleigy. 111. Property. IV. Civil Jurisdiction. 
V. Spiritual censures. VI. Exercise of pubUc oratory. Vil. Pri- 
vilege of fegislalive assemblies. 

1. The freedom of election subsisted long after tlie legal establish- 
ment of Chhsliaiiity (88) ; and the subjects of Itomo enjoyed in the 
churcli the privilege which they had lost in the republic, of choos- 
ing tlie magistrates whom they were bound to obey. As soon as a 
bishop had closed his eyes, the metropolitan issued a commission 

{86] TUc tot uccruised bj ancieot writer, or original calalogac; for the parital 

Ibtf of tbo pastern chorebes aro romparativ^y modem. The patient diligence of Charles a Sto 
Pwio, nf Utke ■obtenhis, and ^ BinghMn, bu laborious^ iovesiigatod all ibe Cpucopal sees of 
tbe catholic church, wbicb was almost VommoiuuraU! with the Ronuo umpire. The uiuth book of 
the Christian Antiquities is a wry aecurate map of ecclesiasliral gtHvgraphy. 

487) On the sub|«ol of mral bisbo|is, or Ckonpiscopiy who voted in syoodf, and conferred tbo 
minar orders, see Tbomassiu, DiM?i|tlin« do I'^ghsc, tom. i. p. 447, dfc. and Cbaixloo, llUt, ties Sa* 
croraens, tom. v. p. 395. 6tc. They do not appear till the (emtth century; and this oqaivocai cha* 
/neter, which bad encilcd the iealotisy of tbo preUtos, was aboliabud before ibe end of the tenth, 
both in the East and the West. 

(88) Tbomasain (DiscipliBe de r#.gliae, tom. ii. I. M. r. 1—8. p. 678— m.) has copiously treated 
Wtbc eiection of hbbops during the five 6rsl centuries, both in the Ea«<l and in tlic West; but bo 
shows a very partial bias in fjvonr of the episcopal aristocracy. Ringhain (1. iv. c. T.) is mudcraie ; 
nod Chankm |Hisl. dea Saerrmeos, tom. v. p. ItJi — 108.} is very clear and oonciae.* 


* This freedom was extremely limited, and gclher free. The bishop proposed to bis pari' 
soon auuihilaUHl : already, from the third con* shioners the candidate whom he had chow'O, 
fury, the deacons were no longer nominated by and they were pcrmitied to uiakc such objeo 
the members of the community, but by the bi> tions as might be suggested by his ronditcl and 
aho|w. Aldioiigh it appears by the letters ofCy- morals. (St. Cyprian, £p. 33 ) Tboy lost this 
prian, that e\eu inhistime, no priest could be lastrighllowardstbemiddlooflbcfourtheentury. 
Reeled without the conaeut of the cummuoily, — G. 
t Ep. 68.) that election was ^ from boing alto* 


State of the 
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to one of his suffragans to administer the vacant sec, and prepare, 
vt'ithin a limited time, the future election. The right of voting vras 
vested in the inferior clergy, who were best qualified to judge of 
the merit of the candidates; in the simators or nobles of tlie city, 
all those who were distinguished by their rank or property; and 
finally in the whole body of the people, who, on the appoint^ day, 
flocked in multitudes from the most remote parts of the dio- 
cese (89), and sometimes silenced, by their tumultuous acclama- 
tions, the voice of reason and the laws of discipline. These accla- 
mations might accidentally fix on the head of the most deserving 
competitor; of some ancient presbyter, some holy monk, or some 
layman, conspicuous for his zeal and piety, but the episcopal chair 
was solicited, especially in the great and opulent cities of the em- 
pire, as a temporal rather than as a spiritual dignity. Tlie inter- 
ested views, the selfish and angry passions, the arts of perfidy and 
dissimulation, the secret corruption, the open and even bloody vio- 
lence which had formerly disgraced the freedom of election in the 
commonwealths of Greece and Rome, too often influenced the choice 
of the successors of the apostles. \Vhile one of the candidates 
boasted the honours of his family, a second allured his Judges by 
the delicacies of a plentiful table, and a third, more guilty than his 
rivals, offered to share the plunder of tlie cliurch among tlie ac- 
complices of his saiTilegious liopes (90). The civil as well as eccle- 
siastical laws attempted to exclude the pojiulace from this solemn 
and important transaction. The canons of ancient discipline, by 
requiring several episcopal qualifications of age, station, 8cc., re- 
strained in some measure the indiscriminate caprice of the electors. 
The authority of the provincial bishops, who were assembled in the 
vacant church to consecrate the choice of the people, was interposed 
to moderate their passions, and to correct their mistakes. The 
bishops could refuse to ordain an unworthy candidate, and the rage 
of contending factions soincliines accepted their impartial mtxlia- 
tion. The submission, or the resistance, of the clergy and people, 
on various occasions, afforded different prcceilents, which were in- 
sensibly converted into positive laws, and provincial customs (91) : 
but it was every where admitted, as a fundamental maxim of reli- 
gious policy, that no bi^bop could be imposed on an orthodox 
church, without the consent of its members. The emperors, as 
the guardians of the public peace, and as the first citizens of Rome and 

(89) Incri'dibilit miillitudo, non lolum cx fio <»ppido (ro«r«], im) t'Uam n viciniit orbibut ad 
(rrenda roiivcni'rat. &'c. Stilpiciut S4>t«tus, id Vil. Martiu. c. 7. Tbo coutinl of Laodictw 

(canmi xiii. ] probiliiU muln and lutnulU ; and JufUuiaa cooGoeN tlie right of oloctioD to Ibo uobi* 
Novi'll. rxtiii. I. 

(90) Tlir rpiatlr* of Sidoniux ApoHinarit (iv. 75. vii. S. 9.) exhibit xomo of the tcaodaU of the Gai- 
liran church ; and Gatil wa^ It’s* poh*hctl and Iru rorn>|it Ihao the East. 

(91 ] A coniproini4o nat inlroducoii b> law or bj cooarut ; rilhrr the biibopt or the |X<V 

pU choae one of Ibc three caodidales wbo had been nainvd bj the other party. 
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Constantinople, might efTcctually declare their wishes in the choice 
of a primate : but those absolute monarchs respected freedom 
of ecclesiastical elections; and while they distributed and resumed 
the honours of the state and army, they allowed eighteen hundred 
perpetual magistrates to receive their important offices from the free 
suffrages of the people (92). It was agreeable to thcdictates of justice, 
that these magistrates should nut desert an honourable station from 
which they could not be removed ; but the wisdom of councils en- 
deavoured, withont much success, to enforce the residence, and to 
prevent the translation, of bishops. The discipline of the West was 
indeed less relaxed than that of the East; but the same passions 
which made those regulations necessary, rendered them ineffectual. 
The reproaches which angry prelates have so vehemently urged 
against each other, serve only to expose their common guilt, and 
their mutual indiscretion. 

II. The bishops alone possessed the faculty of spiritual genera- 
tion : and tliis extraordinary privilege might uompeusate, in some 
degree, for the painful celibacy (93) w'hich was imposed as a virtue, 
as a duty, and at length as a positive obligation. The religions of 
antiquity, which established a separate order of priests, dedicated a 
holy race, a tribe or family, to the perpetual service of the 
gods (9I»). Such institutions were founded for possession, rather 
than conquest. The children of the priests enjoyed, with proud 
and indolent security, their sacred inheritance; and the fiery spirit 
of enthusiasm was abated by the cares, the pleasures, and the en- 
dearments of domestic life. But the Christian sanctuary was open 
to every ambitious candidate, who aspired to its heavenly promises, 
or temporal possessions. The office of priests, like that of soldiers 


(92) All the fiamplei quoted by Tbomasiio {Diicipline de l'^,glii>e, tom. li. 1. U. c. vl. p. T04 — 714.) 
appear to be extraordiaary acts of power, aud even of oppression. The confirmatioo of tlie bl« 
abop of Alexandria is mcDtiooed by Pbilostorgios as a more regular procoeding ( Hist. Eoclea. 1. 11. 

Jl.).* 

(93) The celibacy of the clergy during the Gnt Titc or six ceolorics, is a subject of discipline, and 
indeed of controversy, which has been very diligently examined. Soe in particular Tbonassin, 
Disciplioe de Tfigtise, ton. L 1. U. c. lx. Ui. p. 386—903. and Bingham's Antiquities, I. iv. c. 5. By 
each of these learned but partial critics, one half of the truth is produced, and the olbor is con« 
cealed. t 

(94) Diodorus Siculus attests aud approves the hereditary succession of the priesthood amoog the 
Egyptians, the Chaldeans, and the ludians, (1. i. p. 84. 1. ii. p. 143. IS3. edit. Wesaeling). The 

are described by Ammiaous as a very ounierous family : ** Per sscula multa ad prsesens uoa 
** eademqtie prosapta multitndn creata, Deorum cultibus dedicata" (xxiii. 8.]. Ausonius celebrates 
the Sfirps f>ru»fiorvm (De Pror«>ssorib. Burdigal. It.) ; but we may Infer from the remark of Cssar 
[vi. 13.}, that in Ibe Celtic hierarchy, some room was Idt for choice and emulation. 


* The statement of Planck is more consistent f Compare Planck (Geschiebte des Cbristliche 
with history: — **From the mkidle oftbefourth Kirche, vol.i. p. 348.) This century, the third, 
century, the bishops of some of the larger rbor- first brought forth the monks, and the monks or 
cbes, particularly those of the imperial residence, the spirit of monkery, the celibacy of the clergy, 
were almost always cbost'o, under the influence of Planck likewise observes, that from the history 
the eonrt, and oflco directly and immediately of Eusebius alone names of marrietl bishops and 
oomiuated by the emperor." Planck Geschiebte presbyters may be adduced by doscos.— 'M. 
der CbrisUicb>kirchlicbea. GcseUscbafU*Terfaf« 
nmgtVol. i. p. 363.— If . 


U. 

Ordinatioo of 
the clergy. 
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or magistrates, was strenuously exercised by those men, whose 
temper and abilities had prompted Itiem to embrace the ecclesias- 
tical profe^on, or who had b^n selected by a discerning bishop, 
as the best qualiPiod to promote the glory and interest of the church. 
The bishops (95) (tiU tlie abuse was restrained by the prudence of 
the laws) might constrain the reluctant, and protect the distressed; 
and the imposition of hands for ever bestowed some of the most 
valuable privileges of civil society. The whole body of Uie Catlioiie 
clergy, more numerous perhaps than the legions, was exempted* 
by t^ emperors from all service, private or public, all municipal 
offices, and ail personal taxes and contributions, which pressed oa 
their fellow-citizens with intolerable weight; and the duties of their 
holy profession were accepted as a full discharge «f their obligations 
to the r^ublic (96) . Each bishop acquired an absolute and inde- 
feasible right to the perpetual ob^ience of the clerk whom he or- 
dained: the clergy of each episcopal church, with its dependent 
parishes, formed a regular ai^ permanent society ; and the cathe- 
drals of Constantinople (97) aad Carthage (98) maintakiod their pe- 
culiar establishment of five hundred ecclesiastical ministers. Their 
ranks (99) and uusibersavere insensibly multiplied by the supersti- 
tion of Ibe times, which introduced into the church the splendid 
ceremonies of a Jewkti or Pagan temple ; and a long train of priestly 


|M) The BAj«ci tf the troeaU«ft, ordtmlktn, •bediener, 4lc. ti Uw U laborlwdly ditwmd 

by ‘nioma%stn (Disci^lino dn loin. H. p. 1 — 83.) aod Bioghan (io Uic 4iii book of bis Aoti> 

qwtiat, noreesAPoitUy 7tb t^aplan). Wbos ibc broOier SI. 9#roat wa»«r<biMd 

in Cypriu, ibeaeacitMrombljdliiqipadhUd^ i^betbodd iMkea lokaui protetUlioiv 
nigbt iovatidate tbe holy ritr*. 

fM) Tbr charter ef tantiMUct, vtbiefa Ibe dergy •hUtood Crooi the Cbiiftliae c n p o xi«*,ii ean- 
Uioad io the l8tb bpok ef tbe Tbeedoaian codn; and la illntrated with tolerable candour by tbe 
!earnr<l Godofroy, wboae miad was bnlaoced by the opposite prejodices of a cirtban and a pc^ 
testa III. 

|97] Jutioian. Norell. ciii. $ixly prcabjters, or prioals, one hundred doooona, forty denconeaaei, 
Bioet) sttl»-dcacoQs, opo bwudred and ton ccad«*rs, twenty-Gvo cbaulers, ami ooe hundri'd door-4teep* 
ers ; io all. five hundred and twenty>five. Thin Qioiierale oomber was fixed by tbo emperor, to re* 
licxe the dwlnw^ of the church, which had lieen involved io debt ami nsury by t(ie expense of a 
higher vsUtihdimonU 

(s»; Cnivemui cirrus ccclcuia* Carthagioieosti. . . fere ifitin^nti vel anplins; inter quosqnaia> 
pluriina eraot lecLortt ipfauUiU. Victor TiteuMS, de Persccul. Vandal, v. 9. p. 78. edit. Rumac^. 
This rerooaot of a more jirospcrows state still siibsisuni under the oppression of tbe VandaU. 

(99] Tbe number of seren onlen has been fixed io the Latin church, exclusive of the episeoptl 
dvuracter. But tbe four iofciior ranks, ibc minor orJuit, are now reduced to empty and uscluii 
titles. 


* This exemption was very BMinb limileil. Tbe 
mtuiifipal oflices were of two kinds; tbe one 
altarhvNl to tb«' uuUvtdual »o bis character of in> 
habitant, the other in that of proprscior. Con- 
slanlioo had excm(»lod ecclcsiakUcs from ofCces 
of the first ikocripUoa. ( Cod. Theod. xvi. t. d. 
If* I ,2.; Eusebius, Uivt. Bedes. 1. j. t. Tii.j Tb«v 
sought aUo to be exenqited from those of the 
sccoud (fuunera {NUrimoniorani). Thx* rich, to 
obtain this |>rivile^t', uLlaiiird sulionbuatc ti* 
tualioDsamong theciergy. Consianltneiuiblished 
in 320 an edict, by which he probibiUNl the more 
o^mloul citiieus (<U‘curiones and curiaies] from 


Mnbracing ibe eccleaiasUral professkMi, aod ibe 
bishops from adfniUiug new eoclesiasUcs bt'fooe 
a place should be vacant by the death of the oc- 
cupant (Godetroy ad Ciw). Tht-od. I. xii. 1. i, de 
Decur.]. Valenlioian the hnt, by a rescript siill 
more goueral, enarted that uo rich citlxen should 
obtaiua siiualion in tbe church {DeEpUc. I. svii.}. 
He also ejuctod that eocJesiastics, who wished lo 
lie exetu|»t from offices which they were bound 
to discliaige as proprietors, sboulil be obliged to 
givo up ibeir prcporiv to tbeir relatioiis. Cod. 
Tbcodos. 1. xii. t. i. leg. 49.— <». 
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jdeacons, sub-deacons, acoiythcs, exorcists, readers, singers, and 
doorkeepers, contributed, 'ia tbeir respective stations, to swell tlie 
pomp and barmony of religious worslrip. Tbe clerical name and 
privilege were extended to many pious fraternities, who devoutly 
supported the ecclesiastical throne (100) . Six hundred parabolaai, 
or adventurers, visited tlic sick at Alexandria; eleven hundred co- 
piaUe, or gravediggers, buried the dead at Con^antinople ; and the 
swarms of monks, w ho arose from the Nile, overspread and duk- 
«ned the face of the ClirisUan world. < 

111. The edict of Milan secured the revenue as well as tite peace m. 
of the cliunch (101). The Christians wot only recovered the lands 
and houses of whi^ they had been stripped by the persecuting laws 
of Diocletian, but they acquired a perf^t title to all the possession^ 
whidt they had hitherto enjoyed the connivance of the magis- 
trate. As soon as Christianity became the religion of the emperor 
and the empire, the national clergy might claim a decent and ho- 
nourable maintenance: and payment ol an annual tax mi^t 
have dehvered the people firora the more oppressive tribute, which 
superstition impores on her votariea. h«t as the wants and ex- 
penses of the okiirch increased with her proeperity, the ecclesiastical 
order was shtl supported and enridied by the voluntary ohlatious 
of the faithful. Eight years after the edict of Milan, €onstantiae‘ a.d. tu. 
granted to all his subjects Dte free and universal po-misdon of be-’ 
queathing their fortunes to the holy Catholic church (It^) ; and their I - 
^vout liheraUty, which during their lives was cheeked by loxurj^ , 
or avarice, flowed with a pofuse stream at the boor of their deaiUi.i 
The wealthy Cliristians were encouraged by the example of their 
SOToreign. An absolute monarcli, who is rich without patrimony, 
may be charitable without merit; and Constantine too easily be- 
lieved that be stiould purchase the favour of Heaven, if he main- 
tained the idle at the expense of the industrious ; and distributod 
among the saints the wrelth of the republic. The same messenger 
who carried over to Africa the head of Maxeaitius, might be en- 
trusted with an epistle to Cecilian, bish(^ of Carthage. The em- 
peror acquaints him, that the treasurers of the province are directed 
to pay into his hands the sum of Hiree tbousaml folles, or eighteen 
thousand pounds sterling, and to obey his farther requisitions for 


(100] Se« C««l. TbMtlod. t. wi. tit. ii. 4 «r. 43, -43. OoMigjt pn— nwitary, tbe IcckiitcUeal 
■Mtoi 7 of A kvMKiria. 4iie danger of Uieoe f i v m ioitiialioM, «4ich ofioB dUolarbod tke poaco 

of tbal turbuleot ca|>iul. 

(101 ) The edict of Htlao ( de V. P. e. 48.) o^nowlet%es, by recitiO^, that there esiated a apecies 
of Uudetl pfoperlT, ad jua eorporia eonsn. id rat, eccleaiarmn ooo boatiiiom •iDguhiniin pertutentia. 
fiocb a aolenn declaratioo of the aoproBe nagiatiate Boat have been received to ali the Inbuoala aa a 
maxiiu of civil law. 

(1U3) Habeal ontiaqotaqae liccnliMB aaoetiMiaio CatkolioBR (aeefeaM) vooerabiliqoe coneilio, deco* 
dem bonoroB (|uod optavit relmquere. Coti. Tkeodoa. I. xri. irUti. leg. 4. Thii law waa poUiibed 
at Rome, A.U. 334, at a time witra Cooatantiae might foieaec the probohility of a raptore wfth the 
emperor of the Eaat. 
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the relief of the churches of Africa, Numidia, and Mauritania (103). 
The liberality of Constantine increased fh a just proportion to his 
faith, and to his vices. He assigned in each city a regular allow- 
ance of corn, to supply the fund of ecclesiastical charity; and the 
persons of both sexes who embraced the monastic life, became the 
peculiar favourites of their sovereign. The Christian temples of 
Antioch, Alexandria, Jerusalem, Constantinople, &c. displayed the 
ostentatious piety of a prince, ambitious in a declining age to equal 
the perfect labours of antiquity (lOi). The form of these religious 
edifices was simple and oblong; though they might sometimes swell 
into the shape of a dome, and sometimes branch into the figure of 
a cross. The timbers were framixl for the most part of cedars of Li— 
banus; the roof was covered with tiles, perhaps of gilt brass; and 
the walls, the columns, the pavement, were incrusted with varie- 
gated marbles. The most precious ornaments of gold and silver, of 
silk, and gems, were profusely dedicated to the service of the altar ; 
and this specious magnificence was supported on the solid and per- 
petual basis of landed property. In the space of two centuries, 
from the reign of Constantino to that of Justinian, the eighteen 
hundreil churches of the empire were enriched by the frequent and 
unalienable gifts of the prince and people. An annual income of 
six hundred pounds sterling may be reasonably assigned to the bi- 
shops, who were placed at an equal distance between riches and po- 
verty (105), but the standard of their wealth insensibly rose with 
the dignity and opulence of the cities which they governed. An 
authentic but imperfect (106) rent-roll specifies some houses, shops, 
gardens, and farms, which belonged to the tliree Batilicce of Rome, 
St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. John Lateran, in tlie provinces of Italy, 
Africa, and the East. They produce, besides a reserved rent of oU, 
linen, paper, aromatics, &c. a clear annual revenue of twenty-two 
Uiousand pieces of gold, or twelve tliousand pounds sterling. In 
the ago of Constantine and Justinian, the bishops no longer pos- 
sessed, perhaps they no longer deserved, the unsuspecting conC— 
dence of their clergy and people. The ecclesiastical revenues of 


(103) EtiseLius, Uist. Ecdcs. 1. x. fi. io Tit. CoDsUnliD. t. iv. c. 29. He expatiates on 

Ibc liberality of the Cbnttiaa hero, which the bishop biuuclf had an opportunity of knowing, and 
c%en of tabling. 

(104) Eotebtus, Hist. Eccics. 1. x. c.2, 9, 4. The bishop of Caesarea, who stndied and gratified the 
tasU* of his master, proonunred in public an eUlmratc description of the church of Jenualem ( in 
ViU Cons. 1. iv.c. 46.). It no longer exists, but he has inserted in the life of Constantine (I. iii. c. 96.1 
a short accoont of the architecture and ornaments. He likewise mentions the church of the Holy 
Apostles at Constautionple (I. iv. c. &9.]. 

(10&) See Justinian. Novell, cxiiii. 3. The rerenoe of the patriarchs, and the most wealthy bi« 
shops is not exprt»sscd : the highest annual valuation of a bishopric is slated at rhirly, and the lowest 
at (VO, pounds of gold ; the medium might bu taken at nXem, bnt these valuations are much below 
the real value. 

(106] See Haronius (Aonal. Eccles. A.D. 324. No 58. 69. 70,T1). Every record which comesfrom 
the Vatican is justly suspiXed ; yet these rent>ruUs have au ancient and autbeiiLic colour ; aud it ia 
at least evident, that, if forged, they were forged in a t>criod when ^armi, not kingdomt were the 
ol^ecls of |>apal avarice. 
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each diocese were divided into four parts ; for the respective uses, of 
the bishop himself, of his inferior clergy, of the poor, and of the 
public worship ; and the abuse of this sacred trust was strictly and 
repeatedly checked (107). The patrimony of tlie church was still 
subject to all the public impositions of the state (108). The clergy 
of Rome, Alexandria, Thessalonica, &c. might solicit and obtain 
some partial exemptions; but the premature attempt of the great 
council of Rimini, which aspired to universal freedom, was success- 
fully resisted by the son of Constantine (109). 

IV. The Latin clergy, wlio erected their tribunal on the ruins . 
of the civil and common law, have modestly accepted, as the 
gift of Constantine (110), tlie independent jurisdiction, which w'as 
the fruit of time, of accident, and of their own industry. But 
tlie liberality of the Christian emperors had actually endowed them 
with somo legal prerogatives, which secured and dignified the 
sacenlotal character (111). 1. Under a despotic government, the 

bishops alone enjoyed and asserted the inestimable privilege of 
being tried only by their peers; and even in a capital accusation, 
a synod of their brethren were the sole judges of their guilt or 
innocence. Such a tribunal, unless it was inflamed by personal 
resentment or religious discord, might be favourable, or even partial, 
to the sacerdotal order : but Constantine was satisfied (112), that 
secret impunity would be less pernicious than public scandal : 
and the Micene council was edified by his public declaration, 

(1071 TliomaMin, Di<eipliac dc ffgl’iM*, tom tit. 1. ii. c. 13, 14. 15. p. 689 — 706. Tbo legal di- 
vt«iOD of itio ecde«ia»tical irvimae iloet not appear to have been eslabtithed in the lime of Ambroae 
aad Chryaoatoio. Simplictui and Getasius, vs bo were tusbopa of Rome in iho taller |>art of the fifth 
century, nienlioa it iu tbrir pastorat IcUent as a general law, which was already conGnned by the 
caslom of Italy. 

(108) AoihrofiC, Uie most strenuous asserter of ccdcsiaUical pririloges, submits without a marmor 
to tbo payment of the land-tax. ** Si tributum petit Imperator, non nogamns; agh orclosix' solvunt 
** tributum; sotvimasqn.'c snnt CawarisCMari, et qua* sunt Dei Deo : tribulnm Carvaris rst; non ots 
** gatur.** Saroniui labours to interpret this tribuicas an act of charily rather tb.*io of doty (Anoal. 
Ecclcs. A.D. 387.] ; hut the words, if not Ibointontjons of Ambrose, are more candidly explained by 
Thoraatsin, Diariptine dn 1‘^lise, tom. iti. 1. 1. C. 54. p. 068. 

(109|| In Arimioeose syun^ super ccclesiamm et cterioomm privilegiis tractatu babilo, usque eo 
dis()o«iiio progrossa osl, nt juga i|U»? vidcrentur ad eccl«*siam pertiocre, a pnblica funcUono ces><an-nt 
inqnietudine deslsiente ; quod nostra videtur dudum saoctio repolsisee. Cod. Theod. L xvi. tit. ii. 
leg. 15. Had the syood of Rimini carried this point, such practical merit might have atoned far some 
spocubtive heresies. 

(110) From Eusebius (in Vit. Constant. 1. tv. c. 97.) and ftniomen (1. i. e. 9.) wo are assured that 
the episcopal jurisdiction was extended and confirmed by Constantine ; but the forgery of a famous 
edict, which was never fairly iuM‘rted in the Theodosian Code (see at the end, tom. vi. p. 303.), is 
ilemontlraud by Godefrov in the roost satisfactory manner. It is strange that M. de Montesquieu, 
who was a lawyer as well as a philosopher, should aUi*ge this oilicl of Constanlioe (Esprit des Lois, 

1. xxix. c. 16.) without intimating any suspicion. 

(111) The subject of occhwiastical jurisdiction has been involved in a mist of passion, of prejudice, 
and of interest. Two of tbo fairest l^ks which have fallen into my hands, are the Inslitnles of Ca- 
non Law, by ibeAbbd de Flctiry, and the Civil History ofNap1es,by Giannone. Their modoratiou was 
the elTet'l of situation as well as of temper. Fletiry was a French eerW iaslic, who respected the an- 
thority of the parliaments ; Giannooe was an Italian bwyer, who dreaded the power of the chnrcb. 
Aud hern let me observe, that as the general pro|>nsitioDs w hich I advance arc the result of many 
particular and imperfect facts, I must either refer the reader to tbo«e modern anihors who have ex- 
pressly treated the subject, or swell these notes to a disagreeable and disproporlioned site. 

(112) Tillemont has collected from RuGnus, Theodorcl, 4'c. the seotiroents and language of Con- 
staoiiuc. Mem. Ecclcs. tom. iU. p. 749, 750. 
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that if he surprised a bishop in the act of adnltery, he should cast hiff 
Imperial mantle over the episcopal sinner. 2. The domestic ju- 
risdiction of the bishops was at once a privilege and a restraint 
of the ecclesiastical order, whose civil causes were decently with- 
drawn from the cognizance of a secular judge. Their venial of- 
fences were not exposed to the shame of a public trial or punish- 
ment; and the gentle correction, which the tenderness of youth 
may endure from its parents or instructors, was inflicted by the 
temperate severity of the bishops. But if the clergy were guilty 
of any crime which conid not be snfliciently expiated by their 
degradation from an honourable and beneficial profession, tbl 0 . 
Roman magistrate drew the sword of justice, without 
regard to ecclesiastical immunities. 3. The arbitration of Uid 
bishops was ratified by a positive law; and the judges were 
instructed to execute, without appeal or delay, the episcopal de- 
crees, whose validity bad hitherto depended on the consent of the 
parties. Tho conversioB of the magistrates themselves, and of the 
whole empire, might gradually remove the fears and scruples of 
the Christians. But they still resorted to the tribunal of the bi- 
^opg, whose abilities and integrity they esteemed; and the ve- 
nerable Austin enjoyed the satisfaction of complaining that his 
spiritual functions were perpetually interrupted by the inridious 
labour of deciding the claim or the possession of silver and gold, 
of lands and cattle. A. The ancient privilege of sanctuary was 
transferred to the Christian temples, and extended, by the liberal 
piety of the younger Theodosius, to the precincts of consecrated 
ground (113). The fugitive, and even guilty, suppliants, were 
permitted to implore either the justice, or the mercy, of the Deity 
•ad bis ministers. The rash violence of despotism was snspended 
bjTHie mild interposition of the church; and the lives or fortunes 
of the most eminent sulqeets might be protected by the mediation 
of the bishop. 

V. The bishop was the perpetnal censor of the morals of his 
people. The discipline of penance was digested into a system of 
canonical jurisprudence (11b), which accurately defined the duty 
of private or public confession, the rules of evidence, the degrees 
of guilt, and the measure of punishment. It was impossible to 
execute this spiritual censure, if the Christian pontifT, who pu— 


(ilS) 8<*« Cod. TWd. L tx. tit. xlx. leg. A Co tbo world of Frx-P»o)o (ton. ix. p. i9%, &c.) 
Uierc is to exoeUeot discoone on the ongio, olahns, those*, and Units of stnetuaries. He jnaily 
obserTM, that ancient Greece night perhaps contain fifteen or twenty oay2a or aancUiaries ; a nuan* 
her which at present nay he firand in Italy within the walls of a single city. 

'(t l4] The pooitential jnrispmdpnec was contiooftltv improved by the canons of the coondh. Bat 
as many cases were still left to the ditcreUon of the hishopa, they occationally pnblished, afU r the 
example o( ibe Itomao Pmtor, the rule* oi discipline whioh they proposed to ob^ve. Among the 
canonical epUlloa of the foorlh eentory, thoM of Basil the Great were (he most celebrated. They 
are inarrted in the Paadecu of Beveridge (twa. U. p. 41— and are traoslaled b) Chardon. 
Bist. dcs flecremens, tom. iv. p. 2T7. 
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nishcd the obscure sins of the multitude, respected the conspicuous 
Tices and destructive crimes of the magistrate : but it was im- 
possible to arraign the conduct of the magistrate, without con- 
trouling the administration of civil government. Some consi- 
derations of religion, or loyalty, or fear, protected the sacred persons 
of the emperors from the zeal or resentment of tlie bishops; but 
they boldly censured and excommunicated the subordinate tyrants, 
who were not invested with the majesty of the purple. St. Atha* 
nasius excommunicated one of the ministers of I^pt; and the 
interdict which he pronounced, of fire and water, was solemnly 
transmitted to the churches of Cappadocia (115). Under the reign 
of the younger Theodosius, the polite and eloquent Synesius, one 
of the descendants of Hercules (116), filled the episcopal seat of 
Ptolcmais, near the ruins of ancient Cyrenc (117), and the phi- 
losophic bishop supported with dignity the character which he 
had assumed with reluctance (118). lie vanquished the monster 
of Libya, the president Andronicus, who abused the authority of a 
venal office, invented new modes of rapine and torture, and ag- 
gravated the guilt of oppression by Uiat of sacrilege (119). After ' 
a fruitless attempt to reclaim the liaughty magistrate by mild and 
religious admonition, Synesius proceeds to inflict the last sentence 
of ecclesiastical justice (1^), which devotes Andronicus, with his 
associates and tlieir familiet, to the abhorrence of earth and heaven. 
The impenitent sinners, mure cruel than Phalaris or Sennacherib, 

(115) BMil Bptflol. xMi. in Ihtrooiui (Aonal. Eccif*. D. SfO. Ko. 91.), who d«c)are« tital b« 
^rp<M«K rolalt*! il, to cooviatv gnvernoni that they were not exempt fV-ocn a MintcDi’e of excommu« 
lienHon. In bit opinion, ■ roy^i bead w not mre from the tlraodere of the Tatican ; and the 
cardinal abewt bimnlf mneh moru conataienl limn the lawyen and Ihcologinna of the OeUienn 
chnrch. 

(ltd) The long frha of his aneevlora, n high m Boryslhones. the fint Ihvrte king of Spnru, sndN 
the 6flh in lineal descent from Hercuien, was tosoribed in the public rvgialcn of Gyrene, a Lac p doB- ) 
DOiiian colony. (Synos. Epist. Wii. p. 197. edit. Petav.) Such a pore and illustrious ptsligree of 1 
•ment^n hundred yean, wilhoot nddiog the royal anceaion of Hercnloi, cannot be eqiralled la V 
the history of menkiud. 

(117) Synesius (do Regno, p. 9.) pathelically defdnres (he fa))en and rained slate of Cyrena, 

troAi; EUvjylf, sro/auhv xa} orfsvhv, xot) /v w'ln tcov wetlaci ySv 

fCtvy); x«Ty}^^;, xxt fuya fftitivtov* Ptolemais, a now city, 89 miW u (he wesivard of 
Gyrene, amumed the Metropolitan honoun of Uu> Peolapolis, or t'pper Libya, which were aRerwardi 
transferred to Sosusa. Sec IfesseliDg ttinerar. p. ST, (M. 739. C^larina Ceograph. tom. H. part if. 

13. 74. Carolus a 9lo. Paulo Geograph. Sacra, p. 373. D’Anyilla Geograpbia AacienoOi, tom. UL 
p. 41, 44. Mtftnoiros de I'Acad. des Inscriptions, tom. xxxvH. p. 363 — 391. 

(118) Synesius had previously repreaeotod bti oim dfapmliScMloni (Rpist. e. r. p. 348—350.). 

Be iovetl profaue studlet and proftine sporta; ho was inea(table of WfpportiDg a life of celibacy ; ha 
disbelie^’ed the raaurreclion ; and he refused to preach to the people, uulets be aaigbl be per- i 
Blitted to pAtlornpkiw at koine. Theophilns, primate of Egypt, who knew his merit, accepted this 
oitraordinary compromise. Sen Ibn Ufk of ^naaiua !■ ^illaiBmii Bdm. BeeWn. tom. sii. p. 49B ' ^ 
554. 

(119) See (he invective of Syoestos, Epist. Ivii. I9l — 301. The promotion Androoiew was 
illegal; since he was a native of Berenice, in the banie province. The ioftrame n u of tor tore are 
eortoosly vperllied ; the vricornpiov, or prew, the (faxTv)T}Opct, the vreo oorpef^v), the pivelia- 
Ci;, the wrxypa, and the yri)loTpetp(Oy, that varionaly premed or ditteiided the fingen, the 
RiPt, the no»r, the ears, and the lips of the victimt. 

(130) The scuirncc of cxcommuoicaUoo U expressed in a rhetorical style. (Synesius, B|>(st. Mtl. 
p. 301—303.) The method of Involvifig whole OuniUes, thoogh somewbal unjust, was Improved 
Inia Biliooa) iBleidlole. 
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more destructive than war, pestilence, or a cloud of locuts, are de- 
prived of the name and privileges of Christians, of the participation 
of the sacraments, and of tho hope of Paradise. The bishop exhorts 
the clergy, the magistrates, and tho people, to renounce all society 
with the enemies of Christ; to exclude them from their houses 
and tables; and to refuse them the common offices of life, and the 
docent rites of burial. The church of Ptolemais, obscure and con- 
temptible as she may appear, addresses this declaration to all her 
sister churches of tho world ; and the profane who reject her de- 
crees, will be involved in the guilt and punishment of Andronicus 
and his impious followers. These spiritual terrors were enforced 
by a dexterous application to the Byzantine court ; tlie trembling 
president implored the mercy of tho church ; and the descendant of 
Hercules enjoyed the satisfaction of raising a prostrate tyrant from 
the ground (121). Such principles and such examples insensibly 
prepared the triumph of tlic Roman pontiffs, who have trampled on 
the necks of kings. 

populsr government has experienced tho effects of 
preaching, rude or artificial eloquence. The coldest nature is animated, the 
firmest reason is moved, by the rapid communication of the pre- 
vailing impulse; and each hearer is affected by his own passions, 
and by those of the surrounding multitude. The ruin of civil li- 
berty had silenced the demagogues of Atliens, and the tribunes of 
Rome ; the custom of preaching, which seems to constitute a con- 
siderable part of Christian devotion, had not been introduced into 
the temples of antiquity ; and the ears of monarchs were never in- 
vaded by tho harsh sound of popular eloquence, till tho pulpits of 
the empire were filled with sacred orators, who possessed some 
advantages unknown to their profane predecessors (122). The ar- 
guments and rhetoric of the tribune were instantly opposed, with 
equal arms, by skilful and resolute antagonists; and the cause of 
truth and reason might derive an accidental support from the con- 
flict of hostile passions. The bishop, or some distinguished pres- 
byter, to whom he cautiously delegated the powers of preaching, 
harangued, without the danger of interruption or reply, a sub- 
missive multitude, whose minds had been prepared and subdued by 
the awful ceremonies of religion. Such was the strict subordination 
of the Catholic church, that the same concerted sounds might issue 
at once from an hundred pulpits of Italy or Egypt, if they were 
turud (123) by the master hand of the Roman or Alexandrian pri- 


( 121 ) Seo S\uo«in», EpUl. xlrii. p. 18T. EpitU Ixsii. p. 1118, 219. EpUt. Uixix. p. 230, 2Sl. 
(m) S«*« TbomSMin (Uitcipliiip rBgItte, tom. it. I iii. c. 83. p. 1761—1770.) xnd Bio^^ham 

(Antiquilirw, toI. 1. 1, xiv. c. 4. p. 688—717.). I'rpicliing waacoatHl^'rrd at the motl imporUnt olTica 
nfthebikbop; but tbii fuoction wat rareeticnos eutniated to Mich preab) ten u ChrjMMlom and 
Aufpiatin. 

(123) Queen Elizahotb n» 0 (t tbia rxproasioo, and practiacd thb art, whenever «i«bed to pr^ 
potaew the mindt of ber people in favour of an j extraordinary measare of goverameol. The bostilo 
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mate. The design of tliis institution was laudable, but the fruits 
were not always salutary. The preachers recommended the prac- 
tice of the social duties ; but they exalted the perfection of monastic 
virtue, which is painful to the individual, and useless to mankind. 
Their charitable exhortations betrayed a secret w ish, that the clergy 
might be permitted to manage the wealth of the faithful, for the bene- 
fit of the poor. The most sublime representations of the attributes 
and laws of the Deity were Ihilied by an idle mixture of metaphysical 
subtleties, puerile rites, and fictitious miracles: and they expa- 
tiated, with the most fervent zeal, on the religious merit of hating 
the adversaries, and obeying the ministers, of the church. When 
the public peace was distracted by heresy and schism, the sacred 
orators sounded the trumpet of discord, and, perhaps, of sedition. 
Theunderstandingsof theircongregationswere peqdexcd by mystery, 
their passions were inflamed by. invectives : and they rushed from • 
the Christian temples of Antioch or Alexandria, prepared either to 
siifTcr or to inflict martyrdom. The corruption of taste and lan- 
guage is strongly marked in the vehement declamations of the Latin 
bishops; but the compositions of Gregory and Clirysostom have 
been compared with the most splendid models of Attic, or at least 
of Asiatic, eloquence (12i). 

VII. 'flic representatives of the Christian republic were rt^larly 
assembled in the spring and autumn of each year; and these synods 
ditfused the spirit of ecclesiastical discipline and legislation through 
the hundred and twenty provinces of the Roman world (125). The 
archbishop or metropolitan was empowered, by the laws, to sum- 
mon the suflragan bishops of his province; to revise their conduct, 
to vindicate their rights, to declare their faith, and to examine the 
merit of the candidates who were elected by tlie clergy and people 
to supply the vacancies of the episcopal college. The primates of 
Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, Carthage, and afterwards Constanti- 
nople, who exercised a more ample jurisdiction, convened the nu- 
merous assembly of their dependent bishops. But tlte convocation 
of great and extraordinary synods was the prerogative of the em- 
peror alone. Whenever the emergencies of the church required 
tliis decisive measure, he dispatched a peremptory summons to the 


vn. 

Privilogc of 
logiklative 
t i iemblioi. 


elTccls ciftbit mum were apprcbcndctl br ber ftncccsaor, and fererelj felt b; hit ton. *^Wbes 
pulpitf drum eccltisiatlic," dfc. Soo Hcylin'tLife of Archbishop Laud, p. 1S3. 

(124) Those modest orators acknowledgetl, tbal, as the; were destitute of the gift of miracles, 
thr'v endeavoured (o acqntrc the arts of eloquence. 

(I3S) The council of Nice, in the fourth, Cnh, sixth, and seventh canons, has made some fanda« 
mental regulations concerning synods, metropoiitao.s, and primates. The Nicenc canons have hern 
varimtalv tortured, aluised, interpolated, or forged, according to the interest of the clei^y. The 
Suhvr&fcartou churches, assigned (h; Riifinus) to the bishop of Romo, have been made tho sui^ect 
of vehement controversy. (Sco Sinnond, Opera, tom. iv. p. l — 239.) 

II. 22 
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bishops, or the deputies of each province, with an order for the use 
• ' of post-horses, and a competent allowance for the expenses of their 
A.D. 314. journey. At an early period, when Constantine was the protector, 
rather than the proselyte, of Christianity, he referred the African 
controversy to the council of Arles ; in which the bishops of York, 
of Treves, of Milan, and of Carthage, met as friends and brethren, 
to debate in their native tongue on the common interest of the Latin 
A.D.35S. or Western church (126). Eleven yell's afterwards, a more nu- 
merouB and celebrated assembly was convened at Nice in Bithynia, 
to extinguish, by their Final sentence, the subtle disputes which had 
j arisen in Egypt on the subject of the Trinity. Three hundred and 
eighteen bishops obeyed the summons of their indulgent master ; the 
. ecclesiastics of every rank, and sect, and denomination, have been 
computed at tw o thousand and forty-eight persons (127) ; the Greeks 
• appeared in person ; and the con^nt of the Latins was expressed 
by the legates of the Roman ponlifT. The session, which lasted 
about two months, was frequently honoured by the presence of the 
emperor. Leaving his guards at the door, he seated himself (with 
the permission of the council ) on a low stool in tlie midst of the 
ball. Constantine listened with patience, and spoke w ith modesty : 
and while he influenced the debates, he humbly professed that he 
was the minister, not the judge, of the successors of tlie apostles, 
who had been established as priests and as gods upon earth (128). 
Such profound reverence of an absolute monarch towards a feeble 
and unarmed assembly of his own subjects, can only be compared 
to the respect w ith which the senate had been treated by the Roman 
princes who adopted the jtolicy of Augustus. W ithin the space of 
fifty years, a philosophic spectator of the vicissitudes of human 
affair-i might have contemplated Tacitus in the senate of Rome, 
and Constantine in the council of Nice. The fathers of the Capitol 
and those of the church had alike degenerated from the virtues of 
their founders ; but as the bishops were more deeply rooted in the 
public .opinion, they sustained their dignity with more decent 
pride, aud sometimes opposed, with a manly spirit, the wishi-s of 
their sovereign. The progress of time and superstition era'od 
the memory of the weakness, the passion, the ignorance, which 
disgraced these ccclesia.^tical synods; and the Catholic world has 


Wo biTo only tb>rl>-\hreo or forly-ttowm o|*<Aropat nbtcHflion* : bul Ado, » wrilor iode««{ 
of small acenunt, rcckoo* mx lumdrod bishofiti in tbe council of ArU'i. TilWotoul, Mem. &rcld>. 
tom. vi. p. 4W. 

(1771 See Tlllemonl, tom. ti. p, 9I&, and Bean»obre, Hist, dii MsnicWismc. tom. i. p. Th*' 
name of bishop. %\bich is gi%ou by Eittycliiui to the 7048 ocHt>M4tRlir* (AbmI. lom. i. p. 440. \era. 
Pocoi-kl, must l)e exionHiHl far ^leyontl the limiu of an ortiiodox or eten «<pt«copal c>rd«ualtoD. 

(178) See Enaeb. in Tit. Conttantiu. 1. lU. c. 0 — 71. Tillcmont. Mem. Ecvkrsiasl»qava, Ion. vt 
p. WO— 759. 
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unanimously submitted (129) to the infallibh decrees of the general 
councils (130). ^ ^ 


(129] Sancimu* igUarTicem l«(pim obtinere, qas » qtiatuor &octU CoodliU . . . exposiue nnt * 

ant firmtz. Pnedlctann eoiin qoatnor t^modontm dogmata licnt lancUt Bcriptorai et mgnUs ticat 
Icgn obicnrantu. Justioian. NotcU. cxl&i. Boveridgie (ad Pandocl. proleg. p. 2.) remarks, that the 
emperors nerer made new laws in eeelesiasUcal matters ; and GiaoneM obienres, Id a rtrj diflereot 
spirit, that they gaTo a legal aaoctioo to the canons of coondls. Jstoria GUilc di Naudi, tom. i. 
p. 136. & W 

(130] See the artido CoircXLE ia the Bocyclopddle, tom. Hi. p. 666->-6T^Wit>on do Lneques. 
The aolhor, M. to docteor Bonchaad, has discuiacd, according to the prhioipW of the GaUican 
charch, the principal qnestions which relate to the form and constilotion of geooraly national, and 
prorineial coondU. The editors (aee Prdhcc, p. xsl.) hare reason to be proud of tkii article. 
Those who consult their immense com^lalion, seldom depart ao well satisfied. 


* END OF TOL. U. 
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Note, page 87. four lines from bottom, for “ could” read " could not.” 
Note, page68. in note M. for “ruins” read “ruin.” 
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